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iØ make the operation safer, the va- 
n aspirator technique has been evolved. 
his, the mouth of the- womb is dilated 
ably, under anaesthesia, and a suction 
ila, connected to a suction bottle, is in- 
pced into the uterine cavity. Negative 
ssure up to 20 in. of mercury is deve- 
id in the bottle and the embryo or foetus 
tucked into the bottle. It hardly takes 
>æ or five minutes to do this if the wo- 
is less than twelve weeks pregnant. 
. method is quite safe and the patient 
5 a minimum of blood—she is fit to ledve 
hospital within a few hours. 
‘In my opinidn abortion should be done 
y once in a lifetime. Ideally, it “stiould 
f be resorted to until the second or third 
Jd is born, It should be followed by 
‘rilisation of the wife or husband. Thus 
re will be no need for repeated abor- 
ns. 

The argument in India against liberalis- 
x abortion is that the existing medical 
rvices are not sufficient to cope with the 
mands. If one restricts abortions to those 
ter the third delivery, the total demand 
ill be about four or five millions: 
r this we will need 15,000 beds and 2,000 
icéors, each doctor carrying out eight or 


roads. 


ed into the vagina. 


even doornails. 


5. Higginson’s Syringe with soap and water or Dettol 
is the most popular single method of producing a criminal 


abortion. 


6. Potassium permanganate crystals are sometimes = 
placed in the vagina. They cause ulceration but generally 


leave the pregnancy intact. 


1. A wide variety of “female pills” are sold by chemists 
and mail-order firms. These have no pharmacological basis 
for their alleged action. They contain ergot, quinine and 
other agents, which can poison or even kill the woman— 
sometimes their use results in the birth of a grossly abnormal 


baby. 


‘PRIMITIVE METHODS 


1. Women try to abort by jumping from heights, by 1. 
alternately taking hot and cold baths, by tightly lacing or 
kneading the abdomen, or even by riding a scooter over Tough 


3. Dais use an “abortion stick” made of thin wood or 
bamboo, 15 to 20 cm long. One end of the stick is covered . 
with cottonwool soaked in an irritant solution. It is introduc- 


4. Desperate women have been known to use anything 
capable of penetration: pencils, knitting-needles, hairpins, 


10 abortions a day and each patient occupy- 
ing the bed for one day. 

Once abortion is liberalised, doctors 
will have to be specially trained in the new 
suction technique. When their services be~ 
come widely available, we must make sure 
that abortion does not replace the tradition- 
al methods of family planning. The compli- 
cations arising from the use of contracept- 
ives are less serious than those produced by 
repeated abortions. 

Will liberalised abortion lead to moral 
laxity? I don’t think so. The sexually pro- 
miscuous are not deterred by the present 
strict laws. They fall a prey to quacks at 
the cost of losing their lives. When oral 
pills were introduced, similar doubts were $ 
raised without justification. 

The social stig- 
ma attached to 
unmarried mothers 


and widows who 

become pregnant ih 

is very great in THE AUT. 

our country and jee Wadia 

the present law is Professor E 
compels such girls aed KEM. 

to seek criminal 

abortions. 


2. Some Indian women take camphor, -raw papaya, un- 
ripe pineapple, bitter gourd, nutmeg, cloves or saffron. 


days. - 


months. 
the uterus to contract. 


cervix by inserting dry seawe 


the main article. 


OR (59) is Dean of the Nowro 
Maternity Hospi Bomba; 


meritus of Obstetrics 
gy of the G. S. Medical 
Hospital. Dr Purandare is 

sident-elect of the International Federation 
of Gynaecologists and Obstetricians. 


MODERN METHODS 


Dilatation and Curettage: The mouth of the womb is 
enlarged with dilators so as to make the opening wide enough 
to admit a small surgical. tool called a curette. The wall of 
the womb is scraped to dislodge the embryo, which is then 
pulled out with another tool resembling tweezers. 


2. Suction Evacuation: This is explained in the main 
article. It is also known as the vacuum aspirator technique. 


3. Hysterotomy: In this operation, the abdomen is 
opened, the uterus incised and the products of conception 
removed. The patient must stay in hospital for at least seven 


4. Glucose or Saline Injection: Hypertonic glucose o 
saline is injected into the uterine cavity. Nowadays t 


method is preferred to No. 3 in 4 mcies more than three. 


5. Drugs: Pitocin, ergot and other agents which 


6. Laminaria Tents: Slow mechanical dilatation of 
stored in absolute 
They swell by absorbing the ° isture in the , 
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Iceland was the pioneer in liber- 
alising abortion. Other Seandi- 
navian countries followed in its 
footsteps. Now many nations 
have accepted abortion as a 
social need. Once surreptitiously 
sought, it is now available for 
the asking. 


N a society where woman’s principal role 
was to make babies, interrupting preg- 
nancies was frowned upon. Abortion was 
allowed only where it was necessary to 
save the mother’s life. Preservation of life 
of the pregnani woman is still the only ex- 
cuse for therapeutic abortion legally recog- 
nised in France, Venezuela, Cambodia, Se- 
negal, Pakistan and many of the states of 
America. Therapeutic abortion is the early 
beginning of the battle for emancipation of 
women from unwanted pregnancies. 
In cases of conception through criminal 
acts, such as rape, incest or intercourse with 
a minor or a mentally retarded woman, 
abortions were permitted on humanitarian 
i grounds. In Jordan and the Lebanon, per- 
mission was granted to protect the honour 
of the pregnant woman or her familiy. Co- 
lombia provided a reduction in penalty or 
even a free pardon for the illegal abortion- 
ist if noble motives could be pleaded. 


Sick Foetuses 

In some countries abortion is permitted 
if the child to be born is likely to be de- 
formed due to hereditary diseases, intra- 
uterine damage through the introduction of 
toxin, etc. These include some East Euro- 
pean states, Cuba, Japan, Singapore, South 
Australia, Turkey, Britain and some states 
of America which follow the model penal 
code drawn up by the American Law In- 
stitute. 

A breakthrough came with Iceland 
which took a bold step in 1935 to authorise 
abortion on medico-social grounds. Its legis- 
lation specified that, in defining “serious 
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danger”, factors such as deliveries in close 
succession, the time that has elapsed be- 
tween now and the last delivery, domestic 
difficulties, the financial situation, sickness 
in the family, etc., should be given due 
consideration. This was the pebble in the 
pond that started growing circles of accept- 
ance. 

Sweden amended its abortion law in 
1946 to provide for legal abortion “when it 
can be assumed, considering the conditions 
of life of the woman and other circumstan- 
ces, that her physical and mental strength 
will be seriously impaired by the birth and 
care of the child”. 

In Denmark the law of 1956 directed 
that, in evaluating danger to the life or 
health of a pregnant woman, “an apprecia- 
tion shall be made of all the circumstances 
of the case, including those conditions under 
which the woman will have to live, and 
consideration shall be given not only to 
physical or mental illness, but to any actual 
or potential state of physical or mental 
weakness”. 

The Norwegian law of 1960 specifies 
that “any special predisposition of the wo- 
man to physical or mental disease shall be 
taken into account (in evaluating the dang- 
er to her life or health) as well as her 
living conditions and other circumstances 
liable to affect her health or to result in 
physical or mental breakdown”. 

The Eugenie Protection Law of Japan, 
Britain’s Abortion Act of 1967, the South 
Australian Act of 1970 and now the Indian 
Bill of 1971 are landmarks in world opinion 
rallying round the rights of women to nur- 
ture only wanted children. 


Two or Three — Then Abort 


An accelerated pace of liberalisation is 
evident in countries where social or econo- 


mic conditions require it. The number of 


children is one criterion: five living child- 
ren in Tunisia; four in Denmark; four again 
in East Germany; three or more in Bulga- 
ria; and three in Czechoslovakia. 


In Bulgaria, a woman with one or two 
children can get permission to abort from 
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a special medical board. In Czechoslo i 
death or disability of the husband dis 
tion of home and the difficult circumst mH 
of an unmarried pregnant woman ae vA 


reasons. In Japan, the Eugenic Protect; 
Cty 


mhl 
Law is liberally interpreted and many ab J fasent 
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Megnar 
soug nt, 


tions are carried out on purely | 
grounds. w soci 


Abortion On Demand 


The pendulum has started to wien f 
the other direction—from a totally reai 
ive to a highly liberal attitude. Abortion ct, 
demand is the culmination of a cone 
which regards it as a woman’s fundament 
right. Abortion laws are reduced to a form 
ality only to deter misuse. Such is the situa. 
tion in Hungary, Russia and three states 
in the U.S. (Alaska, Hawaii and New York), 
In Hungary and the U.S.S.R., a woman hag 
to apply to a board which is enjoined ¢ 
try to dissuade her. If the woman insists, 
she is permitted to undergo the operation jj 
an approved hospital, provided pregnancy ai 


Yd 


less than 12 weeks old. In Alaska, abortion <7 
(defined as “an operation or procedure Oy 
terminate the pregnancy of a non-viabliy . 
foetus”) is legal if it is performed bya. 
licensed physician or surgeon in a hospita] 
-$ 
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ther approved clinic. New York has 


ircumsta 

an are a all out for :t—there an abortion is 
a Protests #4] when- performed with the woman’s 
many abd] « , frsent | by a duly licensed physician within 
rely zd H weeks of the commencement of her 


“egnancy. Abortion, once surreptitiously 
y squght, is now available for ihe asking. 


In Western and Southern Europe, Latin 


to swing j merica and some countries of Asia and 
ally restrict} frica where abortion is conditional, the 
Abortion 0 sortion laws are full of contradictions. The 
fa concep lajor point of difference is over the dura? 
fundamen pn of pregnancy. In Bulgaria, the time- 
a to a form mit is fixed at 19 weeks, whereas in the 
is the situa viet Union, Czechoslovakia, East Germany 
three States hat Hung2ry it is fixed at 12 weeks. Under 
New York), pecial circumstances it may be extended 
l woman has! b the 29th week in Norway and to the 24th 
enjoined t - eek in Sweden. A miscarriage is normally 
oman insists, horised until the 20th week in California, 


} ‘ye 150th day in Oregon, the 24th week in 
ow York, the 26th in Maryiand, and for 


Operation įț 
pregnancy js. 


ska, abortion 7 
procedure t, aS 
a non-viabléy 
formed by qa). 
in a hospital 


What is Abortion? 


Abortion is the termination ef 
a pregnancy before the twenty- 
eighth week. A foetus is not viable 
before twenty-eight weeks of 
pregnancy, and it is only on rare 
occasions that foetuses delivered 
before the seventh month have 
been salvaged. 
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as long as a foetus is non-viable in Alaska 
and Hawaii. The issue is simple: if the foetus 
is viable, abortion is another name for in- 
fanticide. 


Who Can Authorise 


Consent of the pregnant woman or her 
legal representative, when she is incapable 
of judgement, is always necessary. In some 
countries like Morocco, the consent of the 
spouse is also required. Where only thera- 
peutic abortion is practised, there is often 
a great deal of red tape. A registered medi- 
cal practitioner has to have his decision 
backed by a second or even third compe- 
tent opinion—of the latter iwc, one may 
have to be an official. In some countries, 
boards or committees are set up to examine 
every case. In an effort to prevent abuse, 
such committees introduce rules which be- 
come obstacles in the way of liberalisation. 
In Japan, however, 2 competent doctor may 
perform an abortion at his cwn discretion. 
In Alaska, Hawaii and New York, the deci- 
sion of any single licensed physician ts suf- 
ficient. Barring emergencies, most countries 
require that abortions are performed in hos- 
pitals or other approved establishments. Re- 
cording and reporting of abortions is, how- 
ever, obligatory in al} countries. 


Abortion Factories 


Private ‘abortion factories’ flourish 
despite restrictive laws in every country. 
States, which have liberalised their 
laws, may attract ‘abortion pilgrims’ 
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from other parts of the world. Alaska will 
permit an alien to undergo an “operation 
after a residence of 30 days; South Austra- 
lia after 60 days; and Hawaii after 90 days. 
In Hungary and Poland, where abortion — 
laws are particularly liberal, no distinction 
is made in terms of procedure between na- 
tives and aliens. An alien woman whose 
country has health agreements with Bulga- 
ria may be admitted to Bulgarian abortion 
clinics. In Czechoslovakia, no distinction is 
made between aliens and nationals. f 


The role of abortion in family planning 
and population control cannot bg, disputed. 
ABORTION IS SAFE under proper condi- 
tions. It is not enough to pass the Bill— 
adequate facilities must be provided. ABOR- 
TION IS EFFECTIVE. The outstanding suc- 
cess achieved by Japan underlines its im- 
portance especially in a country like India 
where millions of women every year be- 
come pregnant by chance rather than by 
cheice. ABORTION IS ACCEPTABLE. 
Spacing demands strong and continuing 
motivation and sterilisation may be reject- 


But can abortions be widely caccieds 
out? It is estimated that six million abor- 


Abortion 


by Dr R. P. SOONAWALA 


New if yom don’t want a child 
you don’t have to go te a quack. 


BORTION as a method of limiting 


it is the oldest method of controlling births, 
1t has come to be talked about in these last 
30 years more than ever before. 


It should be the fundamental right of 
a woman to decide whether or not she will 
bear a child. Legislation should be so draft- 
ed as to safeguard this right as well as the 
life of the pregnant woman. 

The rules providing for abortion vary 
from country to country but can be grouped 
under four heads: 

1. Danger to the life of the mother. 
When pregnancy constitutes a threat to the 
life of the mother, it may be terminated: 
for example, when the would-be mother 
suffers from a heart or kidney disease, can- 
eer of the breasts or the genitals. 

2. Danger of abnormal child. If there 
is reason to believe that the child conceived 
may be born physically or mentally de-- 
fective, the pregnancy may be legally ter- 
minated. Of late the damage caused fo the 
foetus by radiation, viral diseases, drugs, 
ete, is being taken into consideration. 

3. Conception caused by « criminal Iet: 
for example, where pregnancy results from 
rape or incest. 

4. Social and other considerations such 
as the marifal status of the pregnant wo- 
man, reactions of her family, ete. The guid- 
ing factor im such cases is the woman’s age, 
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number of living children and the 
of her family. 


two registered medical practitioner s 
decide if it needs to be terminated. 


Wn The second safeguard is that the abor- 
fs should be performed in an established 
© "pital ora place approved by the Gov- 
„ment for this purpose. The third is that 
| á record of such abortions must be main- 
| tiined. 


4 The firial decision is to be made by the 
Rn j pregnant woman herself; without her cen- 
<7) sent no pregnancy shall be terminated ex- 


~™ f cept in the case of a minor or a Iunatic. 


The Bill also protects doctors agains> 
Sq] legal proceedings for damage caused or like- 

iy to be caused by anything which is done 
in good faith or intended to be done in ac- 
1 cordance with the law. 


el Pregnancies arising out of failure of 
contraceptives are also provided for. If a 


-NiMake It 10 Weeks, Not 12 

: The reservation I would like to make 
T is that termination under consultation of a 
single registered medical practitioner should 
have been limited up to 10 weeks and not 
A 12 weeks for the following reasons: 


7 1: At 10 weeks the products of concep- 
| tion separate very easily as compared with 
| those of 12 weeks by which time the placenta 
% becomes more adherent and hence creates 
`d complications. 

2. In an operation within 10 weeks, 
breve is hardly any possibility of some ex- 


fganeous matter being left behind. 


7: a 3. In a pregnancy under 10 weeks, the 
Vf i effects to the mother are also negligible. 
*But by 12 weeks they increase. 


4, Anc after 12 weeks these effects 
| increase rapidly. 


minated. aTa FAMILY PLANNING CLINIC. The new 
as the woman's age, number of living children $ 
liberal law compered to abortion enactments in many other countries. 


i 


5. The patient may give an incorrect 
date or an adventurous surgeon may take 
up a case which is just one week over 12 
weeks. If the limitation is restricted to 10 
weeks, then even a little period beyond the 
provision of the law will stili be surgically 
safe for abortion. 


6. The 10-week limit will induce pati- 
ents seeking abortion to come for help early. 
This is most important. In Eastern Europe, 
where terminations are done on early preg- 
nancies between the 7th and 3th weeks, mor- 
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Flowers add life to any type of 


freshness, an element of nature 
within the house. Ikebana, the 
Japanese art of flower arrang- 
ing, has acquired 
popularity all over Asia, Europe 
and America — being the most 
expressive style in arranging 
flowers. This most carefully 


ed guide shows you how to 
create many beautiful arrange- 
ments while learning all the 
necessary techniques of the art. 


illustrated throughout the book 
make it easy to learn the 
complete A to Z of Ikebana— 
from basic styles and advanced 
techniques and designs, to the 
setting of the mood. Text and 
Pictures explain how to keep 


The Art of 
Arranging 
_ Flowers 


_ A Complete Guide to 
JAPANESE IKEBANA 


Shozo Sato 


combine, and describe the 
symbolism of plants! You learn 


to being the only comprehen- 
sive guide to Japanese Ikebana, 
it’s rich collection of over 450 
illustrations is a treasure by 
itself! 

484 illustrations, 58 full-colour 
plates, 366 pages, 26x30 cms. 
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interiors; they bring a touch of | 


immense ` 
detailed and profusely illustrat- 


Over 400 flower arrangements | 


flowers fresh, how to imagina- | 
tively use your own garden | 
flowers, what plant material to : 


all about vases, materials, tools, i 
and methods. And, in addition ~ 
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Do you have a creative urge? A desire to express yourself...to i 
bring out the artist in you? Begin with your home; design your i 
surroundings to express your individuality—to express you! { 
Play with colours, designs, ideas—put your imagination to work. 
Take up the most rewarding hobby that'll give you endless “a 
hours of joy and the highest satisfaction...the art of interior 


decoration! 


FORM & COLOUR IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


Here's the best guide to begin with. A book of rare beauty, imported i 
from Italy, fully in colour with 347 illustrations on the finest art paper F 
with English supplement! Shows and explains the selected works of i 
today's leading architects, interior designers and the latest furniture j 
designs. Covers: Living rooms, Bedrooms, Dining rooms, Kitchens, f 
Bathrooms, Children's rooms, Entrances, Partitions, Wall decoration, f 
Patios...covers every facet of home decoration. A rich mine of ideas i 
that'll delight your eye and set your imagination afire ! | A I 
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Mail this coupon today ...now, or write to: 


SUPER BOOK HOUSE Mail-Order Service 


46 Veer Nariman Road, P.O. Box 18 Bombay 1 BR. Phone: 299357 
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O forma e colore/Form & Colour in 
Interior Decoration at Rs.84 + 
postage Rs.3 

O The Art of Arranging Flowers at 
Rs.150 + postage Rs.4 
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Under Our 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Examine these books 
im the comfort of 
your home for 
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| Chronique d'une ville française 
| sous l'Occupation 


pation as seen in Le Chagrin 


“GERMANY WON ON ALL FRONTS”. The French Chamber of Deputies during the Occu- 
I et la Pitie (“Remorse and Pity”), the controversial film about 


Ithe fall of France which shows that the French resistance was not all that heroic and that a 


majority of the Frenchmen were collaborators. 


| “REMORSE 


AND PITY” 


by DILEEP PADGAONKAR 


i A French film has mereilessly exploded the myth of France’s all- 


hout resistance to the Germans during the Occupation. 


er 


wil we in 


F India ever have the moral courage to erode, through our mass me- 


| dia, a few of our owm self-delusio ns? 


| R a quarter of a century the French 
| I" fed their egos, bruised by their initial 
| defeat in the last war, with memories of 
| the collective resistance put up against ihe 
| German occupant. In due course the memo- 
| ries had grown in an obese and reassuring 
| myth. A whole generation of French youth 
was taught to believe that la resistance was 
|an exemplary period in the country’s his- 
‘tory when heroism, sustained by patriotic 
aa, had seized the day. 


The nation as a whole had consented 
| to the most trying sacrifices. People forsook 
githeir fortunes, gave up their careers, aban- 
jidoned their loves, left their families and 
laid down their lives to free France. There 
3 were a few odd collaborators, of course. But 

they were so few that their isolation itself 
‘damned them. Otherwise the record for the 
| rest of the population was singularly valiant. 


i 


Now a four-and-a-half-hour film has 
fall but shattered that myth, leaving thou- 
sands of Frenchmen traumatised : by its 
| revelations. The film, Le Chagrin et la Pitie 
yj (‘Remorse and Pity’), pieces together 
bulky evidence to establish the opposite and 
a profoundly unnerving thesis: that except 
| for a handful of courageous resistants the 
| rest of the country was resigned, passively 
| or through unashamed collaboration, to the 
i German presence. In fact a large section of 
| the population barely dissimulated both its 
¿ admiration for Marshal Petain, Hitler’s 
| French complice after France fell in 1940, 
y und its anti-Semitic sentiments. 
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The evidence was mustered by three 
young directors who had earlier been barred 
from working for the state-controlled 
French television for their participation in 
the May 1968 upheaval. Andre Harris, Alain 
de Sedouy and Marcel Ophuls (son of the 
famous director Max Ophuls who, too, was 
banned in Hitler’s Germany, in 1933, for 
his Jewish origins) filmed tons of docu- 
ments and interviewed dozens of surviving 
resistants and collaborators. They were also 
given access to the archives of the Wehr- 
macht. They worked for nine months, ‘shot 


A LEFT GAULLIST was Emmanuel d’Astier 
de la Vigerie. Monsieur de la Vigerie and 
many other leaders of France are presented 
in the film with ruthless realism. 


30,000 metres of film in all and trimmed 
down the final version to about 2,400 metres. 


The film is set in’ Clermont-Ferrand. 
This choice was deliberate because Cler- 
mont-Ferrand was influenced by both Mar- 
shal Petain, who had set up his government 
in nearby Vichy, as well as by the resistant 
fighters in the Auvergne neighbourhood. 
Besides, the directors managed to get hold 
of a few collaborators who agreed to blurt 
out the truth under friendly persuasion. 


Not a single minute of this long film 
is out of place. The evidence is scathing 
all right. The country’s popular singers and 
starlets, for instance, are cast in dubious 
roles. Good old Maurice Chevalier sings in 
praise of Marshal Petain. Tino Rossi is 
sought by German film producers. The 
favourite screen heroines of the time, Suzy 
Delair, Dannielle Darieux and Vivianne 
Romance, are seen joyously kissing their 
German counterparts in Berlin. 


Even more disturbing is the role of the 
police. True, the French Police threw in 
their lot with the resistance movement. But 
that was in 1944. Earlier they had excelled 
themselves with their zeal to serve the 
occupants. They were largely instrumental 
in the drive against the Jews. Likewise, 
girls, who naively believed that their be- 
hinds knew no national frontiers, were tor- 
tured, but the rich, who bestowed similar 
virtues on their money, got away scot free. 


Startling Revelations: 


By and large the people too were in 
no mood for the resistance adventure. The 
film points out clearly that, had a referen- 
dum taken place in 1940, a huge majority 
of Frenchmen would not have hesitated to 
elect Marshal Petain as opposed to the 
Popular Front leader Leon Blum. Equally ` 
outrageous, specially to the Gaullists, is the 
revelation that France did not rally to 
General de Gaulle’s call to resist the 
Germans—broadcast from London on June 
18, 1940—because only a handful of people 
actually heard the appeal. And.yet, only a 
year before he died, the General had 
confided to a collaborator: “We've never 
excelled ourselves since the resistance.” 


Critics of Le Chagrin et la Pitie allege 
that it “is right in the details but wrong 
in the proportions”. The suggestion is that 
the directors slurred over the constant help 
and encouragement given to the resistants 
by the common people. One writer also” 
accused the directors of having played 
around with history by not stating, for 
example, that it was thanks to the Petain 
regime that the lives of several Jews were 
saved, The argument has been pooh-poohed 
as “reactionary” by the younger critics. 


Le Chagrin et la Pitie probably suffers 
from an excess of truth. The indictment is 
far too stunning for any observer to avoid 
the impression that the directors were 
engaged in the national pastime of self- 
denigration. Even so the demystification was 
necessary, if only because yesterday’s history 
still burdens the present. The film has con- 
siderably eroded the country’s innocence of 
itself. The after-effects have been profound- 
ly unpleasant. Still the film will have ac- 
complished something inestimable if its 
young spectators have become more lucid 
in the process. 
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Bs PAUL COURTRIGHT — 


India is a land of many gods and 
many festivals. What is pecu- 
liarly Maharashtrian about the 
‘Ganapati Festival? With this 
question somewhere at the back 
of his mind, an American re- 
turns to Maharashtra for a fresh 
look at Lord Ganapati and his 
celebration. 


HE festival of Ganesh, beginning on the 
fourth day of the bright half of the 
Hindu month of Bhadrapad (roughly from 
the last week in August to the first week 


in September), is an ancient tradition. The | a A ew K 
Ganeshagita, a seventh century text, pro- f Pe. 4 ee ; } 
mises welfare of those who celebrate it. i 3 a 
This festival, lasting from a day and a half 3 $ = 


to ten days, depending on family prefer- 
ence, had been observed largely as a family 
affair among brahmins until the end of 
the last century. The reason Ganesh be- 
came more popular in Maharashtra is his- 
toric. In the eighteenth century, the Peshva 
rulers, whose family deity was Ganapati, i h 
t 


ame Le 
s 


generously supported the Ganapati shrines 
at Morgaon, Theur, Wai and other places. 
They encouraged the festivity by celebrat- 


; ing Ganesh Chaturthi without sparing the ae aes eg. i 
© costs. One British officer assigned to the Me ee a á ai ` 


e AoE nes has describ apAT] IS THE FAMILY DEITY f Maharashtra brahmin families which OMe 

i i of many Maharashtra brahmin families which d i 
ed the ec eset ated audience hall, the serve the days of Ganapati: Chaturthi, Sankashti Chaturthi and Ganesh Chaturthi. They Obl fons 
Sumptuously adorned image of Ganapati serve other elaborate rituals; all this is known as Ganapatya. ' 


and the army of priests who had been call 
ed in to perform the rites. 


is the pranapratishtha, or the ritual of in-j 
vesting the image with vita] breath. A clay | 
image is purchased and brought to the 
house where it is installed with ceremony: 
Once installed, it is to be worshipped 


usually a river or a well. This annul en 
ritual is celebrated with a feast which con- a 
sists of, Ganapati’s favourite food: mo 

A red flower and 21 sprigs of a particular | ‘out ` 
grass are also necessary for the puja. b smog 
Maharashtra the domestic worship of Gan@ Sf +, 
pati has spread into wider and non-brahmib | 
circles, but without the elaborate and cost 


ih 
ly rituals. pa 


| whe 

The public Ganesh Festival owes its) part 
origin to the efforts of Bal Gangadhal) of v 
Tilak. The British kept a close watch OM ly, t 
Indian nationalists’ political activities, bul citie 
generally refrained from interfering Mi Nair 
religious affairs. Tilak saw that the way to Indi: 
gather mass support would be to organist) | has 
bp F a festival, safe from British harassmett) Mah 
—S§; N. Kulkarni He was instrumental in setting up the) nati 
a THE 10TH DAY, after the pran Bpretahtha Gnvocatory installation of the image in which early Ganesh Festivals. 

the deity comes to life), Ganesh is taken in a procession to the sea or a river or a lake and 
cergmoniously immersed to cries of Ganapati Bappa Moraya, Pudachya Varshi Lavakar Ya But why did Tilak pick Ganapati t 
(“O Ganapati, Father, come soon next year!”) carry the banner for religious and politi 
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itionalism? For one thing, Ganapati had 
ng associations with Maharashtra, its 
d ahmin elite and the Maratha-Peshva 
ditions. “Another reason, perhaps, is that 
anapati, being the Overcomer of Obstacles, 
as the most appropriate symbol to worship 
| a struggle for freedom against the obs- 
cle of British rule. 

Tilak’s efforts, although perhaps nobly 
Lnceived, did not achieve his final goal. 
he festival did achieve at first a measure 
f Hindu unity, but at the expense of Mus- 
m support. The history of the Ganapati 
estival is, in part, tied up with the his- 
pry of communal, tensions in Maharashtra. 
hy the 1920s and 30s the conflict between 
rahmins and non-brahmins in Maha- 
lashtra had come well into the open. Here 
Sicain, the festival was an occasion for the 
isplay of Indians divided rather than 
inited. The festival continues to serve as 
[i fair indicator of the social and political 
hood in Maharashtra. When internal ten- 
“sions are running high, they find expres- 

dion in rivalries, small but explosive 
‘a ikirmishes, openly denigrating skits acted 


ilies which oti 
turthi. They ob G 


e ritual of in- 
breath. A clay 
rought to the 
vith ceremony: 
ye worshipped 
it is removed, 


—Suraj Sharma 


‘THE GANAPATI MOTIF finds its way into 
ed i ter, all Indian art: painting, sculpture, fabric 
rsed in wale printing, weaving and stained glass. Though 

This annul Y Sanapati is mostly shown seated and bene- 


ast which con- jjictory, there are some statues of him 


food; modak. dancing. or as a warrior. 


of a particular out in the festival .When things are going 
j the puja: ‘smoothly, the festival becomes a paradigm 
a o lof fun, unity and brotherhood. 
A cost- Over the last thirty years the festival 
has penetrated far beyond the urban centres 
i where it took root originally. It has become 
tival owes itl part of the religious calendar of hundreds 
al Gangadh@l) of villages in Maharashtra and, increasing- 
lose watch 0 ly, the surrounding States. In the other large 
activities, but cities of India and in places like London, 
interfering J Nairobi or Singapore, where there are large 
at the way vi Indian communities, the Ganapati Festival 
be to organise, has become the major annual meeting of 
h harassment! Meharashtrians. It has yet to achieve the 
tting up the? national status that Tilak hoped for, but it 
—Continued 


c Ganapati v 
s and politic? i 


1 
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THE DAILY PUJA takes place morning and evening of the ten days of Ganesh Utsav. It is 


concluded with an arati (composed by the 17th century saint Ramdas) which stresses the 


god’s special attribute as the “Overcomer of Obstacles”. 


—Paal Courtright 

THE PROCESSION HAS MANY GANAPATIS. They are la ishly decorated, ~~... 

sometimes in i eting ol embers or mythical onifa. They avn RE =e 
¥ , dancers and, our i i . At ti 

lezi performers ingeri, donee a of course, children. Gulal is thrown about. At times 
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MAKE LIVING 
A PLEASURE 


Successful men the world over get the best out of 
life. It’s time you join the men who do. OKASA gets 
you there. Health. Vigour. Sheer pleasure out of 
living. There's OKASA for men and OKASA for 
women. Experience the excitement of vitality with 
OKASA—the modern Tonic-Restorative tablets. 


OKASA—A PRODUCT OF 
HORMO-PHARMALTD., 
LONDON-BERLIN 


Available at all leading chemists 
7 For a Free Booklet on OKASA write to: ; 
OKASA CO. PVT. LTD., 12K, Gunbow Street. P. O. Box No. 396, Bombay-1. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU to take a good 
look at yourself in a mirror. Not a hasty 
once-over whilst you flex your biceps and 
suck in your stomach— but an honest, point- 
by-point evaluation of the way others see you. 
Take a look at your shoulders, your upper 
and lower arms, your chest, your waist, and 
your legs. If you’re less than proud of what 
your mirror shows—and if you're willing 
to put in just 5 minutes a day performing 
an easy, simple and non-tiring series of 
7 second Isometric “holds”, we guarantee to 
bridge the gap between the “YOU” in the 
mirror and the powerful, fit and virile 
“YOU” which BULLWORKER can help 


thought possible! No holds barred. 


Whether you're 16 or 60, grossly flabby or 
pathetically thin, whether you've already 
tried other systems or haven’t exercised in 
years, BULLWORKER guarantees you 
positive results you can seein your mirror 
and actually verify with a tape measure 
after just two weeks: otherwise you pay 
nothing. Mail coupon today for complete 
details. There’s no obligation. 
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ALLING HAIR #: 


BOTHER YOU? i ihi 


STOP IT 


ACCEPT THIS UNIQUE OFFER | 


“PAY ONLY IF CONVINCED” | 


MANY USERS CANNOT BE WRONG 


You are perhaps one of the many frus- 
trated individuals who have given up 
hopes of owning a head full of healthy 
glossy hair. It should not be difficult 
provided you know, how. A little hair 
care every day with the right product 
can prove to be highly beneficial. Rich, 
luxuriant growth of hair does not come 
by wishing. Act now, use EPDO. 


Popular Drg & Cosmetics Mfg. 
Coy. Private Limited: the well-known 
business house of Bombay, specialising in 
the manufacture of quality products, have 
evolved EPDO, of ayurvedic origin with 
the sincere desire to benefit discriminat- 
ing users. Ever since this product was 
marketed, this is just what it has been 
doing. Each mail brings its due share of 
letters of grateful thanks from satisfied 
users. THESE USERS CANNOT BE 
WRONG. 

EPDO is harmless (contains only choice 
natural herbs and oils known to induce 
growth factor). It permits the proper 
supply of lost essentials and gives the 
much needed nourishment to the hair 
roots. 

Falling hair, premature greying, thinning 
of hair and such other complaints can 
respond to treatment and systematic hair 
care. 


Kindly note Sample is supplied ONLY with full size bottle. 
a i Re eS! L f 


Hospital, Allahabad-2, and Mahatma Gandhi Marg, Civil Line, Allahabad-1. AGRA: f 


Cash Chemists, Fountain. AHMEDABAD: Patel Bros. (Dawawala), Near 
Jagat Singh & Sons, H. Dharishah Di Hatti, 


TRADING CORPORATION. AMRITSAR: 
Dr. Sukh Dev & Sons, Hall Bazar, ANAND: Saurashtra Medical Stores, Nehru Road. 
BARODA: A. Roy & Company, Raopura. BANGALORE: The Popular Stores (Regd) | 
Matleswaram, Bangalore-3. BAGALKOT (Mysore): Bagalkot 
Mahatma Gandhi Road. : 
Manjunath Stores, Brahmin Street. BEGUSARAI: G. Lal & Sons. BHUBANESWAR 
CALCUTTA-7: Di Phani 
Kanika Distributors, 1, Vivekananda Road. CALICUT: T. Hoosain 


Gandhi 


Road. AMBALA CANTT : 
Sadar Bazar, ALLEPP! 


EY (Kerala) M. J. 


operative Wholesale Stores Ltd., 


(Bihar): Alka, 8 Western Market. 


Chowk, 
Stores, 
DEHRADUN: Novelty, 
ERNAKULAM: 


+ Hassani Stores, Broadway. FEROZEPORE: Kaka Stores, M: 


KANPUR: 


Madras 6. MADURAI: R. G. Stores, 34, 
Street. MANGALORE: Fancy Mart., Opp. 
Sreenivasa Stores. PATNA: D. Lall & Sons, Fraser Road. 
& Sons. PALANPUR: Shyam Sunder Stores, Station Road. POONA CITY: 
deo & Co., Chemist, PALGHAT: (Kerala) “Prakash” Ladies Fancy Stores, 


. SECUNDERABAD: 
SIMLA: Dr. Hajara Singh & Sons, The Mall. SAMBALPUR: Pahwa General s 


those who are already convinced about the 


ERABAD: Kathiawar Stores, 


Naraindas & Co., 
KAKINADA : Sri Ramdas Medical Hall, Main Road, New Mosque. 
(AP): Srinivas General Stores. KOLHAPUR: Ranjit Stores, Shivaji Road. KA’ 


3 RAS (Distri T 
cal Corp. (Pvt) Ltd, 281, Lloyds Romii 
East Chitrai Street; New Stores, East RE 

Canara Jewellers, G. H. S. Road. MYSORE 
PURNEA: 
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EPDO is recommended in such cases. [Ff image < 

Give pleasantly perfumed EPDO a TRY |} Hee RS 

TODAY AND FEEL THE MARKED |) ‘?¢ Mat 

IMPROVEMENT IN JUST A FEW esent, 

DAYS. Your friends and acquaintances p Mode 

will have encouraging things to say about national 
your hair, To convince yourself avail of | ie 

the “PAY ONLY IF CONVINCED | Pati, Lc 

SCHEME” as follows: | down br 
throne 

All you do is to send your order to iat k 

M/S. BELIRAM & CO ys nt 
(below Fly Over), 308 PRINCESS | DU! POF 
STREET, BOMBAY-2, requesting them | 5¢Mots 
to send you by Y.P.P. one box of | festival 

full size EPDO (CONC.) Hair Oil phs | pashiria 

FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE which will last | p ejshbo: 


for 8 days. First use the free sample | 


bottle and when you are completely satis- | *! 


fied, you may open the box containing | 
the full size EPDO for use. If, in case 
after using the sample bottle you feel un- 
satisfied, you are at liberty to return the 
box of full size EPDO UNOPENED. 


EPDO can also be had at the counter 
of Messrs. Beliram Chimanlal & Co., at 
Rs. 12/-. Orders will be 


them by V-P.P. to any part of India. The toar 
cost will be Rs. 16/- (Rs. 12/- for EPDO “rsi 
(i 


plus Rs. 4/- for packing postage). 


m 


e same from the following local Stockists | 
BALSONS; Corner, Near Kamala Nehu | 


Division Central 2 
Y: So 


ibutors — M/s. 
Sahib, Huzur Road, 
Mull Hem Raj 
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d, Lashkar 
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J. N. pata Mah 

G. B. Rost 
RAJKOT: Rajkot 

- Kathiawar Stores, M. G. Ro 
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All orders by post will be executed only by : M/S. BELIRAM CHIMANLAL & 97)" 
(Dept. 1/W) 308, Princess Street, Post Box No. 2190, Bombay-2. i 
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The basic unit of the public festival 
'igsthe mandal (a voluntary neighbourhood 
' association of Hindus, although non-Hindus 
| do support the manda! by contributions 

U and by attendance at mandal programmes), 
Will which instalis a large image of Ganapati in 
a public place, sponsors programmes of reli- 
gious and culturai performances and 

| accompanies the image in a gala procession 
on the tenth day to the river or ocean fore 
the god's annual immersion. 


Every evening of the ten-day festival 


iG . is taken up with religious and cultural pro- 

| grammes. Bhajans, dramas, films, debates 

| anc lectures are presented before the 
ch cases. image on a makeshift stage. Dramas and 

„lectures usually emphasise the glories of 

MARKED |) ‘the Maharashtrian past from Shivaji to the 
' A FEW f esent, the responsibililies of the citizen 
equaintances $ a? Modern Indie and the need for’ greater 
o na abong national integration and democracy. Gana- zear 
VINCEN pati, Lord of Wisdom and Success, looks 

| down benignly from his profusely decorated 

throne upon his worshippers’ efforts. The 
AL & CO. | atmosphere at the festival is one of gaiety 
PRINCESS | but noj abandon. People keep in mind ihe 
esting them i serious religious aspect of the worship. The.. 
ne box of i festival is also a restatement of the Maha- 
a oF ae | rashtrian identity. And the talents of young 
(es sarii neighbourhood artists, poets, dramatists brant 
pletely sats- | 3Nü musicians are put to work and applaud- 
containing | ed. This is an expression of confidence in 
, in case || 

you feel un- i aa a aa aeaea 
o retum the 
'PENED, 
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M/s. te, smuggle in transistors, tape-recorders, cameras, 
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Co., Ayana: 


gut to foil you. Fully illustrated. 


ia ihe gimmicks of the Customs Service who are 


HOW WE TREAT OUR MENTALLY ILL: 
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the resources of the ancient Hindu tradi- 
tion to serve the need of a modernising 
nation. 


During the festival, even though officials 
are on edge about the possibility of com- 
munal and caste conflicts, there is an 
attempt to achieve some feeling of cultural 
unity. One mandal in Poona last year esta- 
blished a display depicting Nehru, Shastri, 
Zakir Husain and John Kennedy. Under- 
neath was written in Hindi: “We are all 
che.” 


Perhaps the history of the festival has 
been dotted with violence because it has 
tried, in a few intense days, to overcome 
thousands of years of social division and 
animosities. Such a unity is an enormous 
risk even for a festival Failure is to be 
expected, bui what is more significant is 
that the atiempt is mot abandoned. The 
festival draws people in increasing rum- 
bers and they are more enthusiastic every 


When I was taking pictures and inter- a 


views during one festivel, I had a glimpse 
of what this was all about. After dark, I 
left my camera and other paraphernalia 
home and wandered back into the gaily lit 
and noisy streets. I was still feeling a bit 
alien, a spectator. Suddenly, I was grabbed 
from behind by a strong and zealous cele- 
and carried into the street. Red 
powder (gulali) came at me from all sides. 
I could not see as I was being dizzily spun 


September 19. 


Assistant 

College, Williamstown, 

His major research interest is oe 

Traditions of Maharashtra and he is com- 

pleting a doctoral dissertation from Prince- 

ton University on the Ganesh Tradition im 
harashtra. i 


around. The next thing I knew I was danc- | 
ing and shouting, arm to shoulder, with 
men I had never seen before and with whem 

I could speak only elementary Marathi. Yet 
none of that mattered. We danced. I was 
clumsy. We all laughed. The familiar re- 
frain of “Ganapati Bappa Morayaf’? was 
our common language In that instant I no 
longer felt foreign, obvious or different. 


Mayah Balse and Gauri Deshpande visit mental 


Main in Bee hospitals and interview psychiatrists to expose 
exh af HARTON the shecking state of affairs. Pictures by P, R. 
in "Brothers | | Shinde. Also: Rare photographs by Gurmeet Singh 

Bag? | taken at the shrine of Mirvalli, where the men- 


RIMNAGAE tally ill are taken to be “cured”. 
Lahore Shop | 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY: Khushwant 
Singh’s report on the affluent Herrenwolk. With 
photographs in colour. 


THE CHERRY TREES: Story by Ram Kumar 


PLUS: The Guilty Press by D. R. Mankekar; 


son at India Meant To Me by Evan Charlton; Tri- 
ruggists. ‘bute to Coomaraswamy by G. N. Das; Paintings 
ar Stores: by Bulbul anda and all our regular features, 


INDIAN CRICKET TODAY: Raju Bharatan’s critical assessment — 
of India’s standing in world cricket teday against the background of 
the West Indies and England tours. Exciting colour a of 
our cricketers in action during the recent Tests in England. 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS: Are they pa Se instead of 
you your number? Or are 


The Dasara Festival in Mysore is one 
of the most lavish displays of pomp, 
pageantry and the glory, that was 
once India. 

_ More so this year. 

_ The ten-day festival, from 20th to 29th 
September will be more spectacular 
than ever before. The peaceful and 
quiet city of Mysore, will be transformed 

4 into a fairyland...splendour incarnate, 

Music, Dance and Films—National, 

Kannada films will constitute the rich 

cultural fare from the 21st to 28th 

September. 

: *THEPPOTSAVA'—the worship of 


lies on a barge in a lake—has been 
ged at the Karanji Tank in Mysore. 
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Fire-works, as never seen before, will light up the 


skies on the nights, 28th to 30th September 


adding to the sparkle and gaiety of the festival. 


The Exhibition and Industrial Fair, on a much 
grander scale this year, will start a few days earlier 
to the commencement of the Dasara festival, and 


will be on for 45 days. 


On the last and tenth day of the festival, | 
28th Sept., a magnificent procession ` 

of soldiers in ceremonial dress, Cavalry, || 
Infantry and Camel corps, caparisoned || 
elephants, prancing horses, a colourful | 
tableau“ protraying the glorious i 
chapters of Mysore’s history, will 
commence from the Palace gates and 
wind its way to Banni Mantap, where 
the finale will be a torch-light parade 
and a magnificent display of 
horsemanship. Here again, fire works, ; 
on a grand scale, will greet the return t% 
procession. A 


Dasara, the festival of show, the festival a] 
of pomp, the festival of grandeur has 
always been a grand affair. With the 
added attractions, it will be a more 
spectacular event this year. Adequate | 
measures—hotels, transport, etc. are | 
being made to welcome the visitor 

and make his stay, a happy and 
memotable one. 


Issued by: ; 
The Dept.of Information and 


Tourism, Govt. of Mysore 


> Collection. 


IKE many „others who came to the 
understanding of Life, Mahavir, too, 
was born to a life of pomp and luxury. But 
that.life touched him not at all. After the 
death of his royal parents, he renounced 
the world. He was thirty then. Though he 
led a life of hardships; living on alms, fast- 
ing often and punishing his ‘body, he was 
73 wise enough to understand that very few 
’ of us could follow him in the manner of 
his life. 


He therefore, allowed that those who 
did not renounce the world, but performed 
the duties of householders, farmers, mer- 
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Mahavir Puja In A Jain Home : 


Though Jainism is against idol-worship, the Jains worship many of their Tirthankaras 
in various temples around the country and in their homes. It seems, for a devotee, an 
image is easier to pray to than an abstract idea. 


chants, officials, could also become his de- 
votees by simply believing in his teaching. 
This provision has made it possible for many 
ordinary people to become true followers of 
the Jain religion, while following their 
worldly pursuits. It is right knowledge, 
right faith and conduct that lead to liber- 
ation, not just asceticism and renunciation. 


In many Jain homes Vardhaman 
Mahavir is worshipped; and with special 
splendour on the day of his birth. Since he 
has not asked them to renounce their pos- 
sessions or wealth, the men and women 
worship him with all the grandeur and 


u king.” 


riches they can summon. This is in order to 
honour him and not to flaunt their wealth. 
They rejoice on this day and welcome him 
as we would any honoured guest. The puja 
mainly consists of ‘Abhishek’—the bathing 
of the image of Mahavir with holy water 
and milk; and ‘Arati’— prayers recited to 
him and in praise of him. Some older per- 
son in the household, preferably the head, 
performs the ‘Abhishek’ while others sit 
near and recite prayers. The whole house- 
hold joins in the ‘Arati,’ which comes later 
at the culmination. 


G.D 


Gnostic Sayings 
From Medieval Jain Texts a 


“Do not desire women, those female 
demons, on whose chests grow two lumps 
of flesh, who continually change their minds, 
who entice men, and then make a sport of 
them as of slaves.” 


“It is better for a man to be cast into 
a dungeon, better to wander in strange 
lands, better to live in hell than to have 
two wives.” 


“The father should cherish his little 
son until he is five, and punish him until 
his fifteenth year; but when the son has 
reached the sixteenth year of his life, the 
father should ever treat him as a friend.” 


“The sun grows cold, and hot the cool 
moon grows, 

The cloud grows firm, the ocean is sa- 
tiated with the water of the streams, 
The wind stands still, the heat of the 
fire gives up its glow— 

But never does the ardour of avarice 
7 cease to glow.” 


“An action performed by anger and the 
other passions counts as an action performed. 
by the soul, just as a battle won by the 
foot-soldiers counts as a battle won by 


“Fortune wavers like the wave, 
The meeting of friends is like a d 1 
Youth is like the point of a blade c 


Whirled on high by each ‘guigt. of win 


ea 


“You cannot tread two 


The pleasure of the senses and 
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Rabindranath Tagore was born 
on Vaisakh 25. His official birth- 
day, however, is celebrated on 
Waisakh 1, which falis on April 
14. Vaisakh heralds the coming 
of spring. It also brings many 2 
nostalgic memory to the author. 
She came to India from Czecho- 
slovakia thirty years ago, mar- 
ried into the Tagore family and 
proceeded to fall in love with the 
eountry of her adoption. 


| R the first time I met India in the 
centre of Prague. I arrived from my 
native province of Moravia and got admit- 
ted to the Charles University., In my spare 
_ time I used to roam about in the streets of 
the city. One October evening, while wan- 
dering in the Old Town, I stopped at a well- 
lit window of a bookshop. In it there was 
a large display of Czech translations of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s works. I was struck 
by the unusual titles—Gitanjali, Sadhana, 
King of the Dark Chamber, Chitra. I felt an 
irresistible longing to look into the books 
and entered the shop. For a while I turned 
the pages and then began to read the poems 
carrying within themselves some strange 
-atsmosphere. A 
I got so lost in the unusual themes and 
deep thoughts that I did not even notice 
that the shop was being closed until a shop 
assistant made me aware of it. Disturbed by 
the unpleasant interruption I hurriedly se- 
"jected two books—The Gardener and Glimp- 
ses of Bengal. I rushed home with my trea- 


ABANINDRANATH TAGORE on the south v 
Jorasanko, Calcutta. He was the maternal grandfather of the author’s husband, the well- 
known Bengali writer, Mohanlal Ganguli. Abanindranath spent most of his time on this 
werandah painting and playing with the grandchildren. Making figurines and toys out of 
twigs and roots was also his favourite pastime. 
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erandah of the legendary Tagore home in 


sures, eager to enjoy in peace the collection 
of lyrical poems and the magnificient des- 
cription of the Indian countryside. I could 
hardly guess that the land where they were 
written would soon become my second home 
and the poet Rabindranath Tagore my rela- 
tive. 


Two years later I discovered in a Lon- 
don second-hand bookshop four different 
editions of Gitanjali. At that time I already 
knew a young Bengali writer studying at 
London University. His name was Mohanlal 
Ganguli, through his mother a member of 
the family of the Tagores. Our relationship 
was deeper than a mere friendship. Mohan- 
lal used to tell me stories about his native 
land, read to me from Bengali literature and 
sing Bengali songs. I found it most fasci- 
nating for I knew that I would soon travel 
to that land as his wife. 

Then I returned to Czechoslovakia for 
some time and joined a Bengali class at 
Prague University. Our teacher, the well- 
known Indologist, Professor V. Lesny, knew 
India well and spoke, with great love and 
enthusiasm, of his stay at Santiniketan as 
a guest of Rabindranath Tagore. 


The interest in India and admiration 
for her culture in Czech learned society can 
be traced to the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury when articles about India, Sanskrit 
language and literature began to appear in 
Czech periodicals and the first translations 
of selected chapters from the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana were published. 

At the beginning our. people gained 
knowledge about India through foreign 
sources. The first Czech writer to give in- 


by MILADA GANGULI 


formation about life and customs in India o 
from personal experiences was Karel Prik- ane 
ryl (1718-1785), a priest who came to Goa 
in mid-18th century. More travellers, scho- 


Jars and writers have followed, each of them on 
contributing to the knowledge and under. | Par 
standifig of India on his return, through his | hea 
writings, lectures and translations. con 


My position in the long line of these 
contributors is somewhat peculiar. I did not 


come to India through any special effort but cer 
by mere play of fate. In a personal narra- 

tive Obrazky Z Bengalska (Pictures from | me. 
Bengal), published in Prague in 1963, I his | 
have attempted to give an account of my boy] 
discovering India and of my early experi- told 
ences in this country. 3 talk! 
Before coming to India I knew about it Ae) Whe 
quite a good deal. Yet really to know a ~~ Ww 
country and her people one must live in it 3 
and become a part of it. It did not take me Í 
long to feel that I was a part of that vast brus; 
Indian community because from the very pape 
beginning of my stay here I was accepted as net | 
a member of a Bengali family and a teach- | took 
er in a Bengali school filled with friendly | fine 
children calling me Didi. lines 
I vividly remember the day when I en- all of 
tered the Tagore house in Jorasanko, Cal- ped i 
cutta, the home of my husband, as a young ah as 
wife. I was greeted with the blowing of ee 
conch shells and garlanded with a chain ea 

of white fragrant flowers. Forty-five mem- ists 
bers of the family living in that huge house Eim 
gathered to see the new bride. I felt that I | GE 
was trembling under the searching looks of MAGEE fre: 
the aunts. Would I be able to get accustomed f Aar , 
to this strange surrounding and live in the | many 
midst of so many strangers who have be- to. the 
come my relatives? I asked myself. permé 
But all my misgivings and anxiety | It 
vanished soon after I reached the sunlit | Ae ttl 
southern verandah of the house overlooking | a x 
an enchanting tropical garden. Huge pillars j Kse F 
and the delicate pattern of the iron railings | I had 
| meetir 
| for lo: 
G 

| asked 
| sevent 
| ly ben 

| rider 

E| 
<j 
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December 5, 1951. 
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cast distinct spnadows om the marble floor. 
This spacious, airy verandah was the work- 
Hi? ing place of Abanindranath Tagore where, 
Le for decades, he created great works of art 


with his back to the bustle of a big city. The 
n India house was filled with thousands of books 
el -Prik. and coiections of Indian art treasures, 
base Grandfather Abanindranath was sitting 
of them on a low cane chair, painting. When Aunt 
under. Parul brought me near him he lifted his 
ugh his | head. “Sit down,” he said with a smile and 
continued applying cours onto a balf- 
finished picture. He was busy creating an- 
of these other vision from Indian mythology--an 
a not elephant with 4 docked tail, 
‘fo 
me While painting, he went on talking to 
es from | me. My husband often related to me about 
1963, I his grandfather and about his childhood and 
t of my boyhood days in his loving care. Once he 
e G y, £. s tob 
experi- told me: Grandfather is not disturbed by 
talking while he works—on the contrary. 
about? eo When he paints he likes to chat and joke.” 
rno i Wash Technique 
eke His long, thin fingers kept on selecting 
hat vast brushes and transferring colours onto the 
he very paper with such sovereignty that I could 
epted as net fake my eyes off him. Finally he 
a teach- took a very thin brush and with the last 
friendly fine touches he began to emphasise some 
lines and shapes, lights and shadows. Then 
all of a sudden he took his painting and dip- 
en I eng ped it into a bowl of water. I gazed at him 
ko, Cal in astonishment. But the master let the pic- 
ary ouni, ture quietly float on the surface—for one 
wing of second, two, three. Yet the colours did not 
a chain run nor smudge in any way. ‘Then the art- 
vermen ist’s fingers carefully lifted the painting 
ge house | from the water and placed it again on the 
lt that I d , «hoard—to dry. The next day he would apply 
looks of ONE fresh layer of colours on it and wash it 
ustomed f over again. This process he would repeat as 
e in the many times as he considered necessary, up 
have be- | to the final stage which would guarantee a 
| permanency of colours and softness of lines. 
anxiety l It was only after putting away his paint- 
le sunlit | ing that Grandfather took a long look at me 
rlooking | and said, “I feel sorry for the parents who 
e ere | have for ever lost you.” Our eyes met and 
. railin: 


| I had a feeling that it was not our first 
meeting but that we had known each other 
| for long. 


Grandfather got up from his seat and 
asked me to follow him. Though he was over 
| seventy, his tall slim figure was only slight- 
| ly bent forward. He led me through a cor- 

| ridor to the western verandah to meet 
„| G&indmother. Because of ill health she did 
+ ieo? move much about but spent most of her 
| time there in the neighbourhood of the 
family kitchen. This was her favourite place 
although the management of the household 
had been taken over by her eldest daughter- 
in-law. 


When I approached her I was struck by 
| the familiarity of her face and tried hard to 
think of whom she reminded me. I had 
| never seen her even in a photograph and 
| yet it seemed to me that I had met her 
| somewhere, Suddenly there appeared in my 
| mind images of graceful goddesses and my- 
| thological dancers depicted in Grandfather's 


pictures. I saw them at the exhibition of nis 
Paintings held in London some time before. 
ost selearly remained in my memory the 
icture of Bharat Mata—Mother India. And 


WITH GRANDFATHER-IN-LAW. As a 
usual chair in the verandah, The h 


the new daughter-in-law, 


now I discovered that Bharat Mata had 
Grandmother’s face. . 

But Grandmother in front of me was 
thinking of things present and real. Her 
first impression must have been surely 
astonishing. There appeared before her a 
grandson’s wife dressed in a simple sari, 
with her head uncovered and a complete 
lack of ornaments! In silence she gazed at 
me. Then she took hold of my hands and 
meditatingly began to turn round the glass 
bangles on my wrists. After a while she 


young bride the author came to the family home, in 
Jorasanko, in Calcutta. She was first taken to meet i 

r ouse was fuil of Tagore relatives who all lived together 
as a traditional Bengali joint-family. The you 


ng girl from Prague was quickly accepted as 


Abanindranath Tagore who sat in his 


said: “When I got married I wore bangles å 


from here nearly up to the elbows, look, u 
to here!” { 


Then Aunt Parul suggested that 
should have a bath and change e 
long journey. She took me to the 
rooms which used to be occupied 
husband's parents. In the bedroom 
stood two richly carved beds with 
white mosquito nets lifted up and tw 


similarly carved wardrobes. On the walls 
there were family photographs. 


It was just after the rains and the air 
was suffocating. But the ever changing 
scenes and impressions of the new surround- 
ings made me forget all discomforts. 


I took a quick bath and returned to the 
bedroom. Aunt Parul was waiting there and 
it seemed to me almost like a ritual when 
she began to hand over to me her first 
gifts: two cotton saris for every day’s wear, 
a red silk sari for festive occasions and a 
little silver box filled with vermilion. I 
was deeply touched by these unexpected 
expressions of love. For long I had feared 
¢hat for me, a European, it will be very 
hard to gain any attachment of my Indian 


relatives. 


Aunt helped me to put on one of the 
new saris and then, while I was doing my 
hair, she bolted both the doors of the room. 
Then she got hold of the big bunch of keys 
fastened to the end of her sari slung over 
her shoulder and quickly selected one of 
them. She pushed it into the keyhole of 
one of the wardrobes and opened it. Before 
jong she placed on the bed further gifts— 
two bundles tied in white cloth, and an 
ebony chest. “These things are the legacy 
from your mother-in-law,” she said. 


Carefully she spread before me textiles 
of incredible beauty—the wedding garments 
of my husband’s mother, saris of the finest 
silk and lovely Kashmiri shawls. 


As if Aunt had read my thoughts. She assur- 
ed me, “Mohanlal’s sister got her share when 
she was married and the third share will be 
kept for the wife of his brother. These are 
yours—” I could hardly believe my eyes 
and my ears, it was like a dream. 
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Being unaccustomed to so much jewel- 
lery on myself I experienced a certain dis- 
comfort when, dressed up, I walked out of 
the room. But my second appearance before 
Grandmother seemed to be more satisfying 
to her than my first one! 


During the first weeks in the Tagore 
house I felt most attracted to grandfather 
Abanindranath, who became my sincere 
friend and a devoted teacher of Bengali. 
Although a great admirer of his uncle 
Rabindranath Tagore, he dared oppose the 
great poet when the latter gave me a Ben- 
gali name—Mohini. He argued that my 
Czech name was pretty enough and for 
Bengalis easy to pronounce. 


After a few months my husband took 
me to Santiniketan to meet his “kartha- 
baba” or great-grand-uncle, Rabindranath. 
It was during the Basanta Utsava of 1940. 
The Santiniketan ashram was ablaze with 
the colours of spring, the last spring festival 
attended by Gurudeva Rabindranath. 
Though ill, his mind was very fresh and 
alert. 


Although he was approaching his 80th 
birthday he kept on writing and composing 
poems and songs. That glorious spring 
morning aunt Pratima Devi (Rabindranath’s 
daughter-in-law) led me and my husband 
to greet the poet in his temporary 
study situated on a glass verandah over- 
looking the Udayan flower garden. We 
found him deeply engrossed in writing. 
Rabindranath was clad in a loose dark robe, 


ed to Aunt’s information about me. “So you 
have come from Czechoslovakia,” he ex- 
claimed joyfully. “We have a great friend 
there, Professor Lesny. He stayed with us 
here in Santiniketan for some months and 
learned Bengali quite well. Sit down and 


-uncle of Mohanlal Gangu 
uring the spring festival of 1940. The poet was 
sing poems and songs. The war had begun and 
for world peace and happy co-existence been 


MILADA GANGULI studied languages at 
the universities of Prague and London. in 
India she has devoted her life to the educa- 
tion of children and the study of Indian 
aborigines. Mrs Ganguli has written and 
published many books in the Czech lan- 
guage. She also translates Bengali works 
into English. 


tell me what you have already seen in In- 
dia and how you like it here.” I never» 
imagined to get such a friendly reception 
from the great poet. 


After he had heard about my recent 
experiences in Bengal our conversation 
again turned to happenings in Europe. His 
face took on an expression of despair and 
deep concern. It was the year 1940. Here in 


silence I watched his sad eyes. It seemed as 
if they wanted to say: “Has my life-long 
struggle for world peace and a happy co- 
existence among nations been ail in vain?” 


At the invitation of the poet I stayed 
on in Santiniketan and joined some classes 
at the Kalabhavan. That gave me an excel- 
lent opportunity to learn about life and 
work in a school which was the result of an 
educational experiment carried out by the 
poet Tagore and his disciples. There the 
pupils received not only theoretical educa- 
tion but could acquire knowledge through 
their own observation, experience and dis- 
covery. A happy place, where children from 
a young age could develop a sense of beauty 
and a desire for joyful co-operation. Living 
in this ashram with people inspired by 
Rabindranath’s ideals I was able to get a 
deep insight into the Indian way of life and 
Indian thinking. 


Through frequent visits to the neigh- 
bouring villages I also learned about the 
hard toil of the peasant folk, their joys and 
sorrows. And even today, after thirty long 
years, I like to look back to the day when 
first entered a Bengali village of cleanly 
swept mud houses clustered together in the 
cool shade of sprawling banyan trees an 
bamboo groves, and I feel that it was there 
where I met real India. 


And even today it is one of my greatest 
joys to roam about in villages whether 1 
be a village of Hindus, Muslims or an abori 
ginal Indian tribe, because I find that ther 
is always something new and absorbing 


The ebony chest was full of my mother- his white beard flowing over the papers Santiniketan we were rejoicing at the arri- 
in-law’s gorgeous jewellery. Whom do these spread on the table. Only after a while the val of a new, eternally young spring, but or 
treasures belong to now, I began to wonder. Master lifted his beautiful face and respond- there in Europe, where the poet had so loss 

many friends, a great war was raging. In The 


, 5 ei. igma from a picturesque district in East Bengal—till 
alt in oe ee ian The beautiful land has proclaimed itself as Bangla Desa and is 
Agee ravaged bY revolution @ 


can learn and discover, 
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A THERAPEUTIC ABORTION IN PROGRESS. In the operation shown here, a new method, 
evolved by Russian doctors, is employed. In this the embryo is sucked out without. much 
loss of blood. This process is adopted in pregnancies that are less than three months. Below: 
The products of conception that have been sucked out. 


in ancient Greece; the disastrous after- 
effects in some cases were described by the 
Hippocratic school 


In Rome, during the reign of Augustus, 


Celus, in his work De Medicine, gives pres- 
criptions for pessaries to cąuse the expul- 
sion of a dead foetus. The Babylonian Do- 
did was regarded as the “demon of abor- 
tion”, “the strangler who kills the young 
in the womb”. ~~ 


Reliable statistics are not available for 


India. But here is the finding for one hos- 
pital. Ten thousand delivery cases are ad- 
mitted every year to the Nowrosjee Wadia 
Maternity Hospital, Bombay. Of these 900 
(9 per cent) turn out to be natural mis- 
carriages. Taking into account cases that 
are not brought to hospital, it would not 
be far wrong to raise the percentage for 
spontaneous abortion to 15. 


Don't Leave It To Quacks 
I guess that 5 per cent of pregnancies 


are terminated by induced abortions, those 
carried out by quacks proportionately re- 
sulting in a greater number of deaths. In 
India deaths from therapeutic miscarriages 
are 1|30th of those from illegal abortions. 


Abortion is not to be advocated to li- 


mit families; it should be resorted to only 
in cases where other methods of family 
planning have failed. If they are not provid- 


ed with the right facilities, women with 
unwanted children will have recourse to 
criminal abortions practised by quacks. As 
in the Scandinavian and East European 
countries, we must afford proper medical 
services to women who betome pregnant 
due to a failure of contraceptives. 


—Continued 


A PATIENT IS TAKEN to the operating 
theatre. When abortion is liberalised, it is 
estimated that we will need 15,000 beds and 
2,000 doctors, each doctor carrying out 8 or 
10 abortions a day. One-third of the matern- 
ity-ward beds in our hospitals today are 
cases which have been messed up by quacks. 
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Cultural and socio-economic conditions 
determine the demand for miscarriages. 
The birth-rate is highest among the poor; 
and it is they who do not use contraceptives 
or seek abortions. The middle-income group 
has greater recourse to abortions than the 
upper and lower strata. They must be told 
not to seek abortion in place of normal 
methods of limiting the family. 

Researches are being conducted to find 
out non-surgical methods. Indigenous drugs, 
believed to be effective, have not been found 
Successful in actual practice. Quinine, ergot 
and even strong purgatives have been 
used, which, taken orally, do no more than 
produce diarrhoea. Lately Prostaglandin E, 
and F Alpha, have been tried as an intra- 
venous infusion or as vaginal tablets. The 
latter are costly and large doses are requir- 
ed. The intravenous infusion entails injection 
into a vein (in the form of a drip) that lasts 
hours together and may even take a couple of 
days. In our own tests with this drug, satis- 
factory results have not been obtained. Sur- i 
gery still remains the most successful me- | 
thod. Die Be 2 


WOMEN’S 


THIS APPARATUS is used in the Suction 
Evacuation Method. The embryo is drawn 
out into a bottle (right) through a canula 
or tube. The instruments are now made in 
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ords rather tame and irrelevant. I re- 
er to have read the limerick in the 
early days when Einstein’s Theory of Rela- 
tivity started becoming a subject of popular 
interest. If my memory does not fail me, the 
limerick went: 

There was a young lady named Bright, 

Whose speed was faster than light; 

She eloped one day 

In the Relative way 

And returned on the previous night! 


by w 


In the form in which it appears in Jag- 
jit Singh’s article, the limerick, I am afraid, 
is no less mystifying than the Theory of 
Relativity itself! 


New Delhi M. G. TALWALKER 

Sir—Jagjit Singh’s “Science Popular- 
isation in 10,000 Words” contains some 
totally false statements about the “evolu- 
tion” of language surprising in a science 


* writer of his calibre and reputation. Jagjit 


Singh writes: ...so also language originally 
consisted of natural sound reflexes, which 
were used only in order to communicate the 
simplest troubles of life among the suffer- 
ers. He further says: Likewise language 
deueloped from the primitive grunts of 
paleolithic hunters in distress to its present 
sophistication and power. In this light, it 
will be interesting for readers to know the 
facts as revealed by linguistic researchers. 
- Briefly these are: 

1. Many of the languages of the “pri- 

mitive” and “uncivilised” peoples of the 


_ Bombay 
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world, like the American Indians, Austra- 
lian aborigines and African Negro tribes, 
have rich vocabularies, with systematic and 
intricate grammatical structures. 


2. Most of the modern languages, in 
their development over the years, have 
tended to simplify from a complex and in- 
tricate beginning to a more analytic, mono- 
syllabic structure. According to the learned 
linguist, Professor John P. Hughes, the so- 
called theory of evolution of language from 
primitive animal-like noises (to convey 
pain and the like) into a rich, complex and 
sophisticated vocabulary and grammar is 
“just pseudo-evolutionary foolishness based 
on nothing but rampant imagination”. 


Many scientists and science writers, in 
their anxiety to find neat and simple solu- 
tions to baffling questions, conveniently 
ignore the facts, which alone can form the 
basis for any theory that may be called 
scientific. It is distressing to note that a 
man of science like Jagjit Singh should 
popularise such myths in the name of po- 
pularising science. 


Sindri S. R. RAMCHANDRAN 


On “Tailors” 


Sir—May I say in appreciation of your 
June 27 feature on “Tailors”: “God made 
Man but the Tailor made the Gentleman.” 


P. P. BEDI 
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Pakistan, ever since it was established, has con- 
tinued to discriminate against its religious 
minorities. By the time the migration to In- 
dia ends, the grand total of people driven out 
in the last 25 years may exceed 14 million. 
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by BENEDICT COSTA 


During British rule a Governor 
as representative of a foreign 
power kept his distance from 
the commen people, was seen 
only on special occasions and 
lived in ostentatious splendour. 
An invitation to the Government 
House was in effect a command 
issued only to those whose 
loyalty was unquestioned. 


The British are gone. The Gover- 
nors and the Government Houses 
remain. The Rajpramukh lives 
in as great an ostentation in free 
socialist India as did his prede- 
eessor in the heyday of Imper- 
ialism. The gubernatorial mamn- 
sions are rent-free. It costs 
about a million rupees a year to 
maintain a State Governor in 

_ his style of living, in his expans- 
ive acres surrounding the Raj 
Bhavan, a fleet of ears, an army 
of flunkeys, A.D.C.s, police with 
motor-cycles, pilots and armed 
guards, secretaries, clerks and 
gardeners. The Grand Moghul 
Satraps could not have done 
better. 


4 S THIS expense justified? How can a 


nation that has chosen “socialism at any 
cost” as its aim reconcile itself to having 
19 State Governors living in feudal splen- 
dour? We have had 25 years of it. Now 
many people are beginning to ask why. 
Last year, Socialist Party volunteers made 
an attempt to occupy forcibly the Raj 
Bhavan of Bombay. 


The average Indian has an income of 
Rs 525 per annum. At least 250 million of 
our fellow countrymen (almost half the 
Population) do not get a square meal a day. 
In every city thousands sleep on pavements. 
Are these not enough to shock our con- 
science? 


The Tamil Nadu Government is the 
first to realise the inequity of maintaining 
Governors in this style and has decided to 
shift the residence of their Rajpramukh to 
an ordinary bungalow, Chief Minister M. 
Karunanidhi explained that the mode of 
living of a Governor should reflect the “cur- 
rent socialist trends in the country”. A mere 
change in the location of the Raj Bhavan 
will not minimise the importance of the 
Governor's office or his status. 

Besides vast acres of greenery sur- 
‘rounding the gubernatorial precincts, a Gov- 
ernor is entitled to a foreign automobile and 
a fleet of smaller cars for his guests. The 
spectacle of red lights flashing over the — 
hood of the huge car, sirens screaming and 
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Feudal Glory And Ga 


BOMBAY’S RAJ BHAVAN spends Rs 1.4 million on maintenance. Over Rs 17 million) 
gubernatorial mansions. The actual cost however is much) 
more because these palaces are rent-free. The real estate is worth several million, They 
were built for British Governors so that they could remain “aloof and isolated” from thel 


are spent every year on the 


commoners. 


pilots racing ahead remind us of an era of 
Sahibs. koat Sha oe T 


The expenditure on the Governors and 
Raj Bhavans has been showing a steady in- 


crease. Only a few years back, an additional, 
Rs 18 lakhs was sanctioned for 12 Raj Bha- 


vans. 


Under the Constitution, a Governor's 
salary is fixed at Rs 5,500 a month. The 
various “perquisites, allowances and privi- 
leges are not included. These vary from 
State to State. ee 


The annual expenditure on the main- 
tenance of the huge official residences, in- 
cluding staff quarters and gardens, official 
railway saloons, rivercraft and aircraft, 
travelling and leave allowance and the ex- 
penses on renewals and furnishings, is 
covered by the Governor’s Allowances and 
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“Governor-General in 1950 and amend 


> 


ri 


Privileges Order originally made by the 


from time to time with each stage 3f Te 
organisation of States. 

No customs duties are levied on import ge 
ed articles for the persozal use, wear or conii % 
sumption by the Governor or any members 
of his family. Duties are also not levied om E: J 
food, drink and tobacco for consumption PY) 
the members of the Governor's household OF 
by his guests, whether official or otherwise: Ne 
No duties are levied on the articles mean’) 
for furnishing the Governor’s residences an 
the motor cars provided for his use. 

The Raj Bhavans in the old presidency 
towns of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta are | 
still being maintained on the old scale, 4 
pite the fact that those originatly compos a 
States have since been split up and ™ 
organised into smaller States. Fj 


Bx 
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The allowance for renewals of furnish- 
ings for the Government Houses at Guindy 
and Ootacamund in Tamil Nadu is Rs 70,000. 
It is Rs 113,000 for the Government Houses 
in Bombay and Ganeshkind; Rs 87,500 for 
those in Calcutta and Darjeeling; Rs 93,000 
for those at Lucknow, Allahabad and Naini 
Tal in U.P.; Rs 50,900 for Patna and Ranchi 
(Bihar); Rs*40,000 for the Shillong Raj Bha- 
van and Rs 46,000 for the Orissa Governor's 
residence at Bhubaneswar and Puri. 


Entertainment "Et Al" 


A Governor is also given substantial 
grants to keep up his style of living. The 
Governor of Tamil Nadu gets Rs 320,000 
for entertainment, maintenance of cars, staff 
and tour expenses. The Governor of Maha- 
rashtra is allotted Rs 500,000 and the West 
—engal Governor Rs 370,000. 


In U.P., the Governor gets about Rs 
*300,000; in Punjab Rs 203,000; Bihar Rs 
194,000; Assam Rs 170,000; Orissa Rs 153,000; 
Andhra Pradesh Rs 273,000; Kerala Rs 
167,000; Madhya Pradesh Rs 216,000; Mysore 
Rs 255,000; and Rajasthan Rs 205,000. 


—Continued 


—R. B. Bedi 
THE PRESIDENT is paid Rs 10,000 a 
month as salary besides a yearly allowance 
of Rs 1.5 million. He lives in Rashtrapati 


Bhavan which costs about Rs 8 million to 
maintain. 
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GARDEN PARTIES, ceremonials and hospitality are looked after by the Military Secre- 
tary’s Office whìch gets Rs 3.5 million on this count. t 
ment is paid another Rs 3 million for looking after the presidential mansion. The President 
also had two hill-station palatial “homes” at Simla and one in Hyderabad. 


British Monarch And The Indian President 


The Parliament is supreme in England 
and the Queen only a constitutional Mon- 
arch. In India, the Constitution is supreme 
and the President may reject the advice of 
his ministers if it violates the Constitution. 


The President of India, being the head 
of a quasi-federal State, is the guardian 
of the Constitution. He has not only a right 
_but a duty to act if the ministers are bent 
upon an unconstitutional action. For exam- 
ple, if the Cabinet wants to remove a parti- 
cular State Ministry, simply because it be- 
longs to a different political party, it is his 
constitutional duty to reject such advice and 
save the federal character of the Indian 
Union. 


No such duty of saving the federal 
character of the Constitution has been cast 
upon the British Monarch. Hence, the rela- 
tions of the President with his Cabinet are 
bound to be different from those of the 
British Monarch with his Cabinet. 


Moreover, the Ministers in India are not 
legally responsible for the acts of the Presi- 
dent, as is the case in England, while the 
President is liable to impeachment for the 
violation of the Constitution, Thus, it is the 
personal responsibility of the President to 
see that the Constitution is not violated. 
The Monarch in England stands altogether 
on a different footing in this respect. 

Besides this, according to Michael Ste- 
wart: “There are indeed two views of the 
position of the Queen in Britain. On one 
view, her constitutional rights are only the 
rights to be consulted, to encourage, to warn 
and the obligation to act only on the advice 
of Ministers is absolute. On the other, there 
still remains a residual power of indepen- 
dent action and a duty to see that the spirit 
of the Constitution is observed, and this 


The Central Public Works Depart- 


might emerge if majority in Parliament at- 
tempted to violate the spirit of the Consti- eo 
tution by prolonging the life of Parliament ras 
agdinst the clear wishes of people. These 3 
are obscure and hypothetical questions. 
The deliberate vagueness of the Indian Con- 
stitution suggests that the Presidential 
office is based on the second of these two 
views. Thus it cannot be said about the 
President that he is bound to accept the ~~) 
advice of the Council of Ministers, simply 2 
because the Crown of England is. s 


While speaking about the position of 
the President, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
said: “We did not want to make the Presi- Ek 
dent just a mere figurehead like the Presi- 
dent of France. We did not give him any 
real power, but we have made his position 
one of authority and dignity.” 


In France ; 

, But it is significant to note that even z 
in France, the position of the President has 
been changing according to the persons in 
office. There have been Presidents who have 
asserted their authority and exercised a de- 
cisive role in the affairs of the State. 

For instance, on November 15, 1951, ~ 
President Auriol said: “I am sorry to op- 
pose those who would make a passive, dumb — 
and purely ornamental function of the Pre- 
sidency of the Republic. But the Constitu- 
tion has entrusted me with responsibilities 
which I intend to undertake scrupulously 
and fully. I declared at the time of my 
pointment that I would be neither a fi 
head President, nor a President : 
persozal power... Impartiality is the oppo- 
site of indifference.” $ j 
(Extracts from J, R. Siwach’s The Indian 
Presidency) D 


Besides these allowances and grants, the 
Governors also get substantial amounts to 
be spent on gardens, electricity, water and 


taxes which in the case of Tamil Nadu 


Governor total Rs 335,000. The Maharashtra 
Governor gets Rs 656,000 on this count. 
These figures very according to the States. 
The West Bengal Governor gets Rs 590,000. 
Those in UP, Punjab, Bibar, Kerala and My- 
sore get less than half as much. In Assam, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan it is lesser 
still. 


The sumptuary and other allowances are 
charged to the respective States. The Gover- 
nor, his staff and the members of his family 
accompanying him are entitled to stay free 
in any dak bungalow or rest-house main- 
tained by the Government. 


When Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit be- 
came Governor of Maharashtra she was in 
for a few shocks. This is what she found the 
day she entered the Raj Bhavan: “An army 
of servants who had been efficient under 


=e +R. S. Chopra 


PATNA RAJ BHAVAN costs Rs 880,000 

early, has 30 rooms and stands on a 15- 
hectare plot. One of the biggest Raj Bha- 
vans is in Madras, built on a 260-acre plot 
of land. 


Governors In The U.S. 


America, a°Governor has wide powers 
A as the chief executive of the State. 
His monthly salary ranges from 10,000 to 
50,000 dollars a year. Most States also make 
provisions for an executive mansion and a 
car. 


Although a US Governor’s office is 
parallel to that of the U.S. President, a Gov- 
ernor has no responsibility in foreign affairs 
which is exclusively the province of the 
federal government. i 

His duties are partly legislative, judicial 
= and executive. He has the state militia and 
the state police at his disposal. As chief 
isl he recommends a programme to 
, legislature and, in most states, he may 
its actions. In 13 States his term of 
is only for two years and in others 


or four. 


ato 


LLOWER OF GANDHIJI. The Governor 
AP Gujarat, Mr Shriman Narayan, helps his 
wife in the daily chores. He is planning to 
live in a small bungalow. 


British masters were now sloppy, indiscip- 
lined and ineffective. There were so many 
of them that some only came on duty for 
a few hours during the week and vanished 
for the rest of the time. They had complete- 
ly forgotten how to obey orders and were 
interested only in getting their relations into 
service. This was specially so with regard 
to chaprasis who were the most lazy group 
of men I have ever seen.” 


Quite A Sight! 


Mrs Pandit revealed something else. 
“A Governor’s salary is a large one, but 
what was my surprise when on Flag Day, 
the Comptroller gave me Rs 100 to put in 
the collection box. I had brought my con- 
tribution with me when I came down to 
the office and thought that there was some 
mistake. The Comptroller assured me that 
I need not pay from my salary but some 
provision existed for such contributions, I 
shocked the office by preferring to pay my 
own. This incident could be multiplied a 
hundred or more times.” 


Mrs Pandit tried her best to cut down 
on useless official functions and made the 
informal ones more pleasant. “I did away 
with the silly practice of outriders when I 
went out and the people of Bombay were 
spared the wail of the sirens which pre- 
cedes. the Governor’s car and caused con- 
siderable annoyance to pedestrians and 
others.” 


And what happens when a Governor 
accustomed to the Swadeshi way of eating 
tries to emulate the Westerners? “I have 
been in one Raj Bhavan many years ago 
where the food was brought from the kitch- 
en in gigantic cookers and placed on the 
elegant sideboards in the dining room where 
it was served by the ladies of the family 
and carried to the guests by gorgeously ap- 
parelled minions... it was quite a sight.” 


Bhachech 


Bhavan 


Raj 


ya the Raj Bhavan in Ahmedabad is l 
350 years old, that in Bhubaneswar was d 
built as recently as 1960. Some are in the | 
process of growing, while others are shrink- 4 
ing ìn size. The Gujarat Governor, Mr Shri- j 
man Narayan, made it known that he was | 
planning to shìft to a more modest bunga- 

low. The Rashtrapati Bhavan alone occu- | 


pies 133 hectares. This is a survey based eh 
on a recent report: 

AHMEDABAD: The Shahi Baug garden | ; 
palace which Mr Shriman Narayan, wants to BS Ss} 
give up for a ministerial-type bungalow S | 1 


not large, as Raj Bhavans go. The three- 
bedroomed red brick structure on the banks 1 
of the Sabarmati was built by Shah Jehan ( 
while he was Mughal Governor of Gujarat t 
in 1620-22. New structures were put up th t 
the 4.4 hectare compound to accommodate I 
the staff and guests. a 


BANGALORE: The Raj Bhavan, locat- h 
ed on a six-hectare plot close to the fabul- j 
ous Vidhan Soudha, was built over @ cera 7 
tury ago. It was the residence of the British | 
Resident before independence. The mait E & 
building, staff quarters, garage and Gover’. if 


nors Secretariat together occupy 6,000 S% i 
metres, the rest of the land being taken up 


by a big garden. A 
The 11-roomed ground floor was built o; 
before independence. A first floor (with two 
rooms and a lounge) was added two years | Ti 
ago. The revised estimates for 1970-71 ab: N 
the expenditure on this gubernatorial emt 
blishment at Rs 10.40 lakhs. Í g 
BHOPAL: The proposal to constricta “ 
Raj Bhavan in Shyamla Hills has now DA 
dropped for want of funds. The Gove Bi | r 
of Madhya Pradesh has a comparativ : 4 
modest residence on a 4.8 hectare plot- th | £: 
the building has been growing in size Wiy | 7 
the alterations made to suit the needs * { 


successive Governors. 


A he ore a 


s —D. J. Anand 
© AT BANGALORE. The first floor consisting of two halls and a lounge is a recent addition. 


| The ground floor has 11 rooms. Like most other mansions, it was occupied by the repre- 


sentative of the British Government. Gubernatorial mansi a i 
Only colonial regimes could boast of them. plage CECE today, 


> 


AT AHMEDABAD, Built by Shah Jehan 
(1620-22) when he was Governor during 


Mughal rule. It is a red brick palace of his- 
toric importance. 


annexe with a banquet hall is nearing com- 


nedabad is q a f 
] pletion. It includes a guest house and resi- 


ES, E | dential quarters for the staff. The Governor 
ie shot i also has a summer residence at Pachmarhi. 
ae Shri- j BHUBANESWAR: The Raj Bhavan 
ae he was | was constructed in 1960 after it was decided 
est bunga- | that the Governor of Orissa should move 
lone occu- | | here from Cuttack, It has 33 rooms, includ- 


Ss) ing 22 bedrooms, quarters for the staff and 
a large forest area. 


In summer, the Governor stays at Puri 


rvey based $: 


aug garden where there is a Raj Bhavan built on a 2.4 
un, wants to hectares plot on the beach. The building 
uingalow ‘s was constructed during the British period. 
The three- ma BOMBAY: Atop Malabar. Hill, over- 
ı the banks looking the Arabian Sea, the Maharashtra 
Shah Jehan Governor's residence was built by the Bri- 
of Gujarat tish, about 80 years ago. The Governor’s 
» put M bungalow, the State banqueting hall, the 
commoda 


Durbar hall and four guest houses occupy 
about 19 hectares. The Governor’s bungalow 
has a three-bedroom suite, separate studies 
for the Governor and his wife, a commit- 
cen- tee room, a drawing room and a dining hall 

over British to seat 20 people. 
ne main The Bombay Raj Bhavan exceeded the 


avan, locat- 
, the fabul- 


d Gover “sanctioned grants of Rs 14.69 lakhs by about 
m 6,000 $4: “IRs 3 lakhs last year. Economy measures 
y taken up now include surrender of the Governor’s 
ng 


railway saloon (expected saving Rs 18,000 
a year), keeping 37 posts vacant and having 
only one ADC instead of two. : 

The State Governor also has official 
residences at Poona (about 34 hectares) and 
Nagpur (48 hectares)..There’is a proposal 
to cultivate the open land in these places 
and contribute the farm produce to hospi- 


r was built 
r (with twe 
d two ye 
1970-71 pu 
atorial esta- 


; construct a tals. 

as now be ' The increase in expenses has been ex- 
he Govert — plained by the Comptroller of the House- 
omparativell | hold, Mr C. X, Fonseca, He states: “This 
are plot. a excess expenditure was due to: repairs and 
in size wit j | Support to the hall where swearing-in and 
the needs 4 { other ceremonies or conferences are held 
two-storel”y 


and which was declared dangerous for use; 
reconstruction of the main sea-facing road 
which sank during the heavy monsoon last 
year; payment of municipal taxes on the 
Raj Bhavan at Poona- which was not 
Previously taxed; implementation of the 
Kalelkar Award in respect of enhanced rate 
of wages to daily-rated labour; implementa- 
tion of the Badkas Report in respect of revi- 
sion of pay and allowances of government 
servants, all employees of Raj Bhavan being 
government servants; implementation of 
surrender of leave concessions granted to 
public servants by the Maharashtra 
Government; placing of daily-rated mali 
mazdoors on the regular establishment; 
increase in the cost of electrical fittings and 
appliances; and the supply of additional 
earth and manure as well as labour charges 
for renovating lawns.” 


CALCUTTA: Built in 1803 during Lord 
Wellesley’s Viceroyalty, the building occu- 
pies about 1.2 hectares of the 10.8 hectares 
of land. There are 64 rooms, not counting 
some special rooms and halls. 


CHANDIGARH: As the joint capital of 
Punjab and Haryana, this city of le Cor- 
busier had two Raj Bhavans. The Punjab 
Raj Bhavan, originally intended to be the 
Circuit House, was completed in 1957. 
Situated on a four-hectare plot, its built-up 
area is 1,953 sq. metres. There are 14 rooms, 
The Governor and his family occupy a 
three-bedroom suite on the first floor. The 
unnual maintenance cost is Rs 2 lakhs. 


The Haryana Raj Bhavan is on a 2.6 
hectares plot and has a built-up area of’ 
1,395 sq. metres. Of the 17 rooms, eight are 


` . ‘bedrooms. The Governor’s family occupies 


two bedrooms. The maintenance costs Rs 2 
lakhs a year. 


HYDERABAD: The Raj Bhavan con- 
sists of seven buildings spread over five 
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hectares. It was the Prime Minister's. resi- 
dence during the Nizam’s rule and the Chief 
Minister’s residence thereafter until the 
formation of Andhra Pradesh. 

JAIPUR: Two ministerial bungalows 
were combined to make the present Raj 
Bhavan in 1956. It now occupies 5.2 hectares 
as against 1.2 hectares at the beginning. 
The maintenance cost, last year, was Rs 10 
lakhs. 

PATNA: The Raj Bhavan costs the 
exchequer Rs 8.8 lakhs every year. It has 
30 rooms and stands on a 15-hectare plot. 

LUCKNOW: This 100-year-old Raj 
Bhavan was originally the residence of a 
Nawab. Last year, the Public Works Depart- 
ment spent Rs 1.1 lakhs on its maintenance. 

MADRAS: The Raj Bhavan located at 
Guindy was the country residence of the 
British Governors. Built in the early part of 
the last century, the buildings acquired their 
present look after additions made between 
1830 and 1863. Expenditure-on maintenance, 


including the salaries, was Rs 7.28 lakhs. It | 


is built on a 260-acre site. 

SRINAGAR: The Raj Bhavan building 
was constructed by Maharaja Hari Singh in 
1930 as a guest house. The Government 
bought it from Dr Karan Singh. 

UNION TERRITORIES have Lt-Gov- 
ernors and spacious Raj Bhavans. In Goa, 
for example, the palatial residence of the 
former Portuguese Governor-General is now 
used by a Lt-Governor. Known as Palacio 
de Cabo, it stands on a promontory (over- 
looking Aguada where Goan political pris- 
oners were kept), is aloof and isolated. It 
was built in a style that “commands respect 
and obedience” from the erstwhile Portu- 
guese subjects. The Portuguese Governor 
General’s Cadillac and other imported cars 
are also used by the Lt-Governor, The 
Palacio had several rich collector's items 
and ancient carved furniture, now missing. | 


2 


HE President of India lives, as he must, 
in grand style in keeping with his 
high status. He resides in Rashtrapati Bha- 
_ yan in New Delhi. 


Known in pre-Independence days as the 
Viceregal Lodge, it is one of the most beau- 
tiful and expensive palaces in the world. It 
cost Rs 17 million to build, some 60 years 
ago. Today it is worth at least ten times as 
much. It has 340 room, 14 lobbies and log- 
gias, one and half miles of corridors, 18 
staircases and 27 fountains. 


The building itself occupies two hec- 
tares, is surrounded by a vast expanse of 
Jand (around 133 hectares) and is set amidst 
the fabulous Moghul Gardens with canals 


n 


Lord Sahib's Palace 


[Pe Bhavan, former official 
residence of the British Viceroy, was 
constructed in a style that “it should be as 
magnificent as possible, in keeping with 
the imperial era”. 


King George V wanted it to be “unique” 
in its architectural features. Lord Hardinge, 
the Viceroy, planned to make it ‘lavish 
and exclusive” because he would have to 
entertain potentates, Indian rulers and 
rajas. It would therefore have to be a Lord 
Sahib’s palace, one that would “dim the 
magnificence” of the ostentatious Indian 
princes. The Viceroy felt that it should not 
cost more than Rs 26 lakhs (in 1911). But 
Lutyens, the architect, wanted five times as 
much and his estimate proved more correct. 


“Tord Hardinge was strongly of the 
opinion,” Mr Khushwant Singh points out 
in his book India, “that the chief buildings: 
the Viceregal Lodge, the Secretariats and 

_ the Parliament should be in the traditional 
Indian style. He was reinforced in his opi- 
mion by the King who had been deeply im- 
pressed by Moghul architecture. Both Lut- 
yens and Baker were taken round to see 
India’s famous buildings — the Buddhist 
stupas of Sarnath and Sanchi, the temples 
in South India, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
palaces of Bikaner and Mandu. Lutyens was 
fascinated by some of the buildings he saw 
but totally rejected Indian style. ‘Personally 
I do not believe there is any real Indian 
architecture or any great tradition, he 
wrote. ‘These are just spurts by various 
mushroom dynasties’.” 


Mr Khushwant Singh added: “Much has 
been said and written on the architecture of 
New Delhi. Most of the criticism has been 
levelled against Baker’s buildings. Lutyens’ 
work has been universally acclaimed. And 
of Lutyens’ buildings, the Rashtrapati Bha- 
van of today is a veritable masterpiece. 
Captain Swinton, who had first seen the 
barren escarpment and then the completed 
building, exulted: ‘There has now risen be- 
fore us in all its majesty, the Viceroy’s 
House—one looks, one accepts, one mar- 
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_.AND THE RASHTRAPATI 


and square islands. Besides this rent-free 
accommodation, the President has three 
other palatial “Homes”. 


For the Britons ruling India, nothing 
was more welcome than the yearly pilgrim- 
age to the hill stations. It was in early 19th 
century that they discovered the beauty of 
Simla as a hill station. 


Rashtrapati Niwas, until recently the 
President’s Hill Home in Simla, has 360 
rooms and was built in the English Renais- 
sance (Elizabethan) style with light-blue 
limestone. It covers 331 acres. It had 26 
houses in the compound for the President’s 
staff, which at one time numbered some 800. 
Seven miles away, at Mashobra, is the 


President's oldest and smallest residence 
called “The Retreat”, built in 1840, 


Link With The South 


However, it was felt that the President 
of the Nation spent most of his time only 
in the North and had no contacts whatso. 
ever with the teeming South. Dr Rajendra 
Prasad decided, in 1955, to have a perma. 
nent residence in Hyderabad at Rashtra- 
pati Nilayam which stands on an 80-acre 
plot of land. The President normally spends 
six to eight weeks there every year to main- 
tain “intimate contacts with the people 
from the South”. 


The expenditure on Rashtrapati Bha- 
van alone, according to some very consery- 
ative estimates, is Rs 8 million every 
year. Because of this heavy cost, the last 
Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, had requesteq 
Nehru’ permission to shift to a “smaller 
house to keep up with the ideals of the new 


RASHTRAPATI BHAVAN is one of the costliest palaces in the world. It is worth Rs 170 


million. It has 340 rooms and has 133 hectares of land surrounding it. 
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"CC. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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HE DRIVES IN STATE. Mr V. V. Giri is India’s fourth President. The first was Dr Raj- 
endra Prasad who asked for a big cut in his salary. He received only about Rs 2,500 a month 


and effected several other economies. 


nation”. Nehru at that time felt that this 
could be done at a later stage. 


The President gets Rs 10,000 a month 
by way of salary. Also, he has a yearly al- 
lowance of Rs 1.5 million. He is well pro- 
vided after he retires, with a pension of Rs 
15,000 a year for the rest of his life, plus 
other perquisites including Rs 12,000 a year 
to maintain his secretariat. 


‘Hie has two huge Departments to look 
after his affairs: the Secretary’s Office and 
the Office of the Military Secretary. Be- 
sides foreign cars that he uses, there is a 
fleet of other cars, an army of officials and 
clerks and a battalion of servants, nearly 
2,800 of ‘them, and a household ceremonial 
unit. 


He is entitled to the services of a panel 
of specialists. Whenever he goes out of Delhi 
a medical officer accompanies him. Resus- 
citation equipment like an oxygen cylinder, 
masks and cardiac massage apparatus and 
intubation and airways equipment “are al- 
ways kept handy. This is perhaps necessary. 
The President’s life is dear to the nation. 


Constitutional Provisions 


The Constitution provides that his 
salary and emoluments cannot be diminish- 
ed during his term of office. The Parlia- 
ment may however change them, but only 
to his advantage. 


This has been provided, it is pointed 
out, because “in these days one does not 
quite know; suddenly there might be infla- 
tion and it may affect the situation so much 
that all normal standards of salaries and 
allowances might have to change.” (The 
Salary of the Governor-General of India 
was more than double that of the President. 
The G-G got Rs 20,900 a month). 


In fixing the President’s salary two fac- 
tors were taken into consideration: i) it 
should be subject to income-tax (the draft- 


, ing committee felt that no person who is a 


functionary under the Constitution should 


be immune from any liability imposed by 
fiscal measures for the public at large); and 
ii) the President being the highest function- 
ary would therefore have to get more than 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court who 
was then drawing Rs 7,000. 


Although the President’s salary cannot 
be decreased, there have been Presidents 
who have asked for a voluntary cut. Dr 
Rajendra Prasad asked for a cut in his 


salary and he received onl 
after tax deductions. 


Grand Moghul Style 

Many Indians today, more than 
before, feel that the Grand Moghul s 
living of the President and the Governor 
has become a mockery of the vei spirit o 
the Constitution and the talk of socialisn 
bandied about day in and out, | 


There has also been much crit 
about the manner in which the Gov 
are appointed. Often ns, dis 
by their constituency in the Assembly 
tions, are brought in by the backdoor an 
offered Governorships. So, an individual 
who has been rejected, say, by 100,000 voters 
of his constituency becomes the Gov 
of a State (with a population of 50 x 
or more). 


The office of Governor was created 
maintain the unity of the country. It has 
been slowly turned into an office of patron- 
age for defeated and discarded politicians 
from the ruling party. > 

Also, the gap between precept and prac- 
tice has widened with every passing year. 
The grand living style of the Governors is 
in great contrast with the miserable, day-fo- 
day e-istence of the people. The egalitarian 
society of our dreams seems to have re- - 
ceded a great deal. 


Is it therefore fair for a clique of a 
score of individuals to go on living in feudal : 
splendour at public cost in a poor country 
like ours? Gubernatorial mansions are : 
anachronism in this age. Only colonial € 
gimes could boast of such trappings of 
office. i ; 


TERM OF OFFICE AND POWERS 


EEE have been four regular President- 

ial elections since India became inde- 
pendent. However, on January 24, 1950, the 
Constituent Assembly unanimously elected 
Dr Rajendra Prasad as President. He re- 
mained in office till May 1952 when the 
first regular election of a President (after 
the general elections) was held. Dr Prasad 
was re-lected under the new Constitution. 
The electoral college comprised 3,559 mem- 
bers of the Parliament and State Assem- 
blies. 


This is the list of Indian Presidents and 
their terms of office: Dr Rajendra Prasad 
(1950-62); Dr Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
(1962-67); Dr Zakir Hussain (1967-69); 
and V. V. Giri (from 1969 onwards). 


The framers of the Indian Constitution 
adopted several features of the Constitu- 
tions of leading countries of the wortd and 
evolved a combination of presidential and 
parliamentary systems. 


Being a democratic Republic, India can- 
not have a hereditary Head of State. So it 
was provided that the President should be 
elected for a term of five years. 


He has a fixed term of office like the 
U.S. President. Another common factor with 
the American system is that the President 
can be removed by “special quasi-judicial 


procedure of impeachment” by the Legista- 
ture. 


Nevertheless, he is closer to t 
Monarch of England than to the U.S. Pre- 
sident inasmuch as he has no functions 
discharge on his own authority. AN t 
powers vested in him are to be exercised 


the advice of the Council of Ministers. 


as 


But if the President ventures to act 
against the wishes of the Ministers, in 
matter, there's nothing in the Constitu 
to stop him, save impeachment, 

The President is the Co: ande 
Chief of the Defence Forces. However, in 
this capacity he cannot declare - o 
employ the forces without the sa 
the Parliament. Nor can he assume 
gency powers (as U. S. Presidents 
world wars) in an independent « 
authority. 

He appoints India’s represe 
other countries, and receives dipi 
presentatives from other | 
powers to su C 
the Parliament. 


failure of 
any State. 
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; Y ANKING— Through A New Looking Glass 1 | 


by SHERNA ENGINEER 


Between 19 
ereased from 4.1 
pansion—2.000 new 
1970. Even so the ratio of ba 


51 to 7,650. 


in India. The Green Revolution w 
quate credit facilities. In fact efficie 


many of our economie ills. 


POPULAR conception of a banker is 
hardly flattering to the profession. He 
is presumed to combine the greed and ruth- 
lessness of Shylock with the gloating ava- 
rice of Scrooge. In bright sunshine he offers 
umbrellas and raincoats which are promptly 
withdrawn when the sky is overcast. He 
is supposed to be limited in outlook if not 
in intellect with his horizon restricted by 
his ledgers. 
To anyone in the profession, this type 
of banker (if indeed he ever existed) is 


THE MONEYLENDER AND THE VICTI 
For centuries, the moneylender wee a 
y source of credit known to the kisan. 
crop was mortgaged to him even be- 
fore it was harvested. Much of the money 
vom onea at usurious rates of interest was 
pa fu Yy spent—marriages, festivities, etc. 
me tepus needed in today’s agriculture 
rik call for modern banking facilities, with 
assurance of productive spending. 


about as extinct as a dinosaur. But that his 
image is firmly embedded in the public 
consciousness is evident by the number of 
times an announcement of one’s profession 
is met first by disbelief and finally by pity. 
Accepting savings and making advances 
were not unknown in Vedic India. Manu 
made extensive comments on “Recovery of 
Debt” and “Deposits and Pledge”. Money- 
lenders have dominated village life in this 
country for centuries. It is only recently 
that the villager has been offered an alter- 


€ 


` 
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Nationalisation 
branches between July 
nk deposits to na 
ill not be sustai 


nk branches in India in- 
led to 2 spurt of ex- 
1969 and December 
tional income is low 
ned without ade- 


nt banking is the answer to 


native source of funds and that the strangle- 
hold of the moneylender on agricultural 
development is being gradually reduced. 


However it must be admitted that many 
19th-century banks were predatory in char- 
acter in this country as well as elsewhere 
in the world. These banks plunged into the 
most adventurous forms of speculation. 
Rapid profits were inevitably accompanied 
by equally swift losses and the resulting 
bank failures did little to enhance the public 
image of this vital industry. The failure of 
banks to capture public confidence and 
consequently public funds was in the cir- 
cumstances fortunate: the masses of those 
times did not give any of their savings to 
banks for safe custody and consequently the 
main sufferers of these early bank failures 
were business men, traders and merchants. 


The liquid resources of the majority 
were as before poured into ornaments, hid- 
den under floors—in fact put anywhere but 
into the hands of the rapacious banker. A 
popular cartoon in America showed a bloat- 
ed, comfortably reclining banker coldly in- 
forming a worried merchant: “Do as we do; 
take care of yourself,” 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 


Ogden Nash, before the depression 
1929, declared: “Bankers are just like ES 
body else, except richer.” us 

The early decades of this century we 
littered with mortally stricken banks, 7 
main sufferers were naturally the dera 
tors? and shareholders. They could not Fe 
blamed for voicing vehement protests ant 
demanding a change. The People’s Bank of 
Lahore, to take one example, was opened } 
in 1901, and by 1913 managed to secure K 
Rs 1 crore in deposits. However, the Man- i 
aging Director, apparently an advocate of 
the admirable principle of self-help, took 
care to see that advances aggregating Rs 
88 lakhs were made to firms ın which he 
had interests or connections. On the col ~ 
lapse of the bank, shareholders lost all their © 
capital. s 
The Reserve Bank ; 

It became obvious that banks were far : 
too important to be left exclusively in the 
hands of bankers and the establishment of 
a strong regulatory centralised institution 
was vital. This was accomplished with the 
establishment of the Reserve Bank of India 
in 1935. 

The Reserve Bank of India has acted as 
a catalyst to the changing banking industry. 
There are several methods by which it can 
influence the economy of the country. In 
general, the aim of its monetary policy is to 
ensure that priority sectors of the economy 
are able to obtain funds at reasonable inter- 
est rates and to restrict the supply of 
money, thus keeping prices from rising in- 
ordinately. li 

As we do not yet have an established ; 
market for commercial paper, the Bank 
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EVEN CHILDREN WERE NOT SPARED at the Pakistan High TEARS AND SYMPATHY. AG CU SSOULE: and degradation 
Commission in New Delhi, described by Bengali inmates as a at the hands of non-Bengali staff reduced many to a state of nerv- 
nks i “slaughter-house”. On November 2, 43 persons managed to escape. ous breakdown. And freedom proved. too much. 
nks were far 
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GET OUT AND KEEP OUT! Mrs Khalil-ud- 

Din and her children were allowed to leave 

after a noisy demonstration. Her husband 

was Personal Assistant to the High Commis- 

sion’s Air Attache. He had somehow manag- 
ti Sed to escape earlier. 


Mr H. R. CHOWDHURY, Head of the Ban- 
gla Desh Mission (extreme right), has 
threatened to retaliate against “West Pak- 
istanis in our hands” for this wanton beating 
of Bengali staff. 


Photographs by R. B. Bedi 
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7 ; p í be (ff ENCE, those*who stormed out of the 
| . x / EON ii cot f; “slaughter-house” were hit by stones 
: thrown by the West Pakistanis. 
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by E. THEODORE KING 


How many died in the Black 
‘Hole and how many survived? 
Historians have different ver- 
sions of the incident. The author 


analyses them im this artiele. 


TE British were getting out of hand and 
; had established themselves as mer- 
chant rulers of Bengal. Sirajuddaulah, 
the Nawab of Bengal, did not like them. 
Whenever he did something to put them in 
their place, they bribed the weak and vacil- 
lating Emperor at Delhi and got a firman to 
counteract the order. When it became too 
unbearable, Sirajuddaulah attacked Fort 
‘William, where the British had gerrisoned 
their men. 
The East India Company’s forces were 
routed and the military commandant took 
F Roger Drake, the Governor, 
abandoned the civilians to iheir fate. A 
small band of men, women and children 


overpowered, many were killed and those 
who remained were all taken prisoner. It 
was June 20, 1756. 
The Nawab’s forces did not know what 
to do with. the prisoners. Wanting them to 
be kept safe somewhere, they shoved them 
all into a small guardhouse, despite the 
"frantic protests of the English. The prisoners 
were locked in a small room at 8 p.m. There 
were 146 in all. 
> Among them was John Zephaniah Hol- 
well, a Civil Servant and a practising doc- 
tor. He had fought the Nawab’s forces when 
he Governor abandoned them and made 2 
desperate stand. Other prisoners included 
tain John Cooke, Secretary to the Gov- 
rnor, Mr Carey, a river pilot, his wife 
cy Carey, her old mother and sister, and 
Captain John Mills. There was also a Lt 
lagg. Mary Carey was hardly 16. 


They Thought It Was A Joke 


_ The room was 18 ft long, 14 ft 10 in. 
and 18 ft high. The north and the 
ith walls were 18 in. thick, The north wail 
‘ tained a door which opened inwards. It 
was a thick solid wooden door without any 
S ornamentation or bars. 
The south and the east walls were 
The east wali had a 6 ft shelf and was 
r prisoners to lie on. The east wall 
ft 9 in. thick. The west wall was 2 ft 
1. thick and consisted of two bricked-up 
pierced by two windows, each about 
square. There were iron bars to the 
ws. The walls of the chamber were 
of brick covered with mud and 
of st coth piaster. The roof was flat 
criss-cross pattern of slats. On one 
of the room was the verandafi. The 
ews looked upon a piazza some 12 ft 


t was humid and sultry. It was 
. season of the year. When they 
gushed into the room, everyone 


1 =e 


thought that it was a joke and that they 
would be let out immediately. But when the 


seriousness of the situation dawned on them, 


there was consternation and panic. 

Holwell again assumed jeadership in the 
cell. He asked everyone to be calm and not 
be agitated or worried. He went to the win- 
dow and called the Jamadar, He tried to 
bribe the old man with an offer of 2 thou- 
sand rupees. When it was refused, he offer- 
ed two thousand rupees. He did not ask for 
freedom. He only wanted the prisoners to 
be separated into two parties—seme kept 
there, some elsewhere. The Jamadar refused 
the bribe. Holwell requested him to tell the 
Subedar. The Subedar had retired to his 
private apartments and could not be dis- 
turbed. 

This stout refusal made everyone break 
into a profuse sweat. Some stripped and fan- 
ned themselves. With sweating they deve- 
loped intense thirst. Thirst brought on fear. 
Many became breathless and seemed to be 
suffocated. Some squatted, cthers stood. 
Some of those who squatted could not get 
up and toppled forward, Some felt giddy. 


Only 23 Survived 

They tried to force the door. But the 
door would not yield. They began to shout 
and curse their jailors. invective and abuse 
were flung about with hatred and venom. 
This only increased their thirst. They shout- 
ed for water and kept on shouting. 

The guards had heard their shouting 
and seemed to enjoy the misery of the 
white people. They brought torches and 
taunted and jeered at them. One of the 
guards brought two hatfuls of water to the 
window. There was a melee: all rushed to- 
wards the window. They put their hands out 
and got a few mouthfuls of water. A few 
were crushed in the struggle. 


Holwell found that he could not con- 
trol the crowd. He moved away from the 
window where he was being squeezed. He 
developed pain in the chest. 


Then he had a brainwave—he began 
sucking the perspiration which soaked his 
shirt sleeves. As the perspiration rolled down 
his face, he caught the drops with his ton- 
gue. A neighbour, seeing this, caught hold 
of Holwell’s other sleeve and started suck- 
ing it. But the thirst could not be quenched. 


The air seemed to putrefy and there 
rose a stench which made everyone dizzy. 
Around midnight, all of them were in 2 
state of lethargic stupefaction or a perfervid 
delirium. Some raised cries of abuse; some 
cursed God; some prayed incoherently. Most 
of them quietly lay down, exhausted, and 
died. 

Between midnight and 2 a.m. 
struggled towards the windows to oa Bee 
fresh air. There was no compassion or love 
2 mes nae miee was a smaili fight but 

s like sha i 
Sak e ow boxing. By 3 am., only 


At 6 a.m, the door was o 
2 pen. The room 
shed piled up with bodies and it was nearly 
an hour before a passage could be 
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SIRAJUDDAULAH, Nawab of Bengal, 
routed the British at Fort William. The pri- 
soners were locked for the night in an 18-ft 
long room, where most died of suffocation 
and thirst. 


Cleared to allow the people still alive to 


leave. Only 23 staggered out into the court- 


yard. 


Mary Carey had lost her husband, her 
mother and her sister in the death cell. She 
looked wild, with hair all spread out, her 
clothes torn, her face full of scratches and 
her lips broken and parched. 


This was the Black Hole of Calcutta as 
narrated later by John Zephaniah Holwell 
from whose narrative Orme detailed the in- 
cident in his History of India. 


Lord Macaulay wrote: 


Nothing in history or fiction, not ever 
the story which Ugolino told in the sea of 
everlasting ice after he had wiped his bloody 
lips on the scalp of his murderer, approach- 
es the horrors which were recounted by the 
few survivors of the night. They cried for 
mercy. They strove to burst the door. Hol- 
well, who even in that extremity retained 
some presence of mind, offered a large 
bribe to the gaolers. But the answer was 
nothing could be done without the Nabob’s 
orders, that the Nabob was asleep and that 
he would be angry if anyone woke him. 


3 Then the prisoners went mad with des- 
pair. They trampled each other down, fought 
for the places at the windows, fought for 
the pittance of water with which the cruel 
mercy of the murderers mocked their agon- 
ies, raved, prayed, blasphemed, implored the 
guards to fire among them. The gaolers, it 
the mean time, held lights to the bars @ 
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shouted with laughter at the frantic strug- 
gles of their victims. At length the tumult 
died away in low guspings and moanings. 


The day broke. The Nabob had slept 
off his debauch and permitted the door to 
be opened. But it was some time before the 
soldiers could make a lane for the survivors 
—by piling up on each side the heaps of 
corpses on which the burning sun had al- 
ready begun to do its loathsome work. When 
at length a passage was made, 23 ghastly 
figures, such as their own mothers’ would 
not have known, staggered, one by one, out 
of the charrel house. A pit was instantly 
dug. The dead bodies, 128 in number, were 
flung into it promiscuously and covered up. 


Among those alive were Holwell, Cooke, 
Mills, Blagg and Mary Carey. 


Veracity Questioned 


For a century and a half, the account 
of the tragedy of the Black Hole went un- 
challenged. In the current century, several 
Indian writers questioned the veracity of 
“The Black Hole” and adduced their rea- 
sons to disprove it. The main reasons were: 


a 1. A space of 324 square feet (or, ac- 
cording to some accounts, 267 square feet) 
could not accommodate as many as 146 per- 
sons, sitting or standing. 


2. There is no mention of the tragedy 
in the accounts of the contemporary Mus- 
lim historians. 


3. There is no mention about it in the 
proceedings of Fulta (the English base after 
the fall of Fort William), or in the letters 
exchanged -between Clive ‘and Watson, on 
the one hand, and Sirajuddaulah on the 
other, in the treaty concluded in February 
1757 between the English and the Nawab. 
It is emphasised that, if the tragedy had 
really occurred, a provision for the com- 
pensation to the surviving relatives of the 
dead was bound to be made in the treaty. 


4. Holwell, who is supposed to be the 
author of this fabrication, was unreliable. 

Eight months after the incident, Hol- 
well wrote to a friend from the board of the 
sloop SyREN. This letter constitutes the first 
account of the catastrophe. Orme copied it in 
History of India in 1778. An anonymous sur- 


Dr THEODORE KING (43) is Civil Assist- 
ant Surgeon in Andhra Pradesh. At present 
he is doing his M.D. in Radiology. He has 
written several short stories, including his- 
torical fiction, 


vivor sent an account to London Chronicle 
in June 1759. 


Captain John Cooke gave evidence be- 
fore the Parliamentary Inquiry Committee 
in 1772 as: The number of souls thrust into 
this dungeon were near 150, among which 
was one woman and twelve of the wounded 
officers...and, when we were released at 
eight o'clock the next morning, only 22 came 
out alive. 


Captain John Mills jotted down in his 
pocket book all that happened or was sup- 
posed to have happened. In one of his jot- 
tings, he writes: But Most of those that Re- 
mained in the Fort were put into the Black 
Hole to ye number of 144 Men, Women and 
Children. Off whome upwards of 120 were 
miserably smuthr’d by the Heat occationed 
by so many being shut up in so small a 
Place as to be oblig’d to Stand upon one 
another. 


There is a discrepancy in the numbers 
given. Holwell said 160 on the first occa- 
sion, 170 on another and later changed it 
to 143. But, in his letter to a friend, he men- 
tions it as 150. Mills thinks it is 144, while 
Cooke says 150. Among the survivors, Hol- 
well gave the figure of 50, later he changed 
it to 16 and finally decided on 23. Mills 
gave it as 24 and Cooke as 22. 


If the room was 18 ft long and 14 ft 10 
in. wide, this would give 2 square feet per 
person or 39 cubic feet, if the height of the 
room is taken as 18 feet. Would there be op- 
portunity to remove their clothes and fan 
themselves, or have space to squat and rise 
and move about? 


Nothing But A Legend 


In 1912 J. H. Little wrote a paper on 
Bengal Past and Present, declaring outright 
that the Black Hole story was nothing but a 
legend. The Englishman and The Statesman 
commented at length in their columns. In 
1913 A. Martineau, a Frenchman, wrote say- 
ing that Little’s thesis should be regarded 
as “not proven”. 


On March 24, 1916, the Calcutta His- 
torical Society asked Little to restate his 
case. He showed that Holwell was a notori- 
ous liar and was distrusted by Clive. Hol- 
well also depicted himself as a hero with 
superhuman powers of endurance, was ego- 
tistical and overdramatised a myth. Holwell 
gave an account of the events despite the 
fact that the chamber was in complete dark- 
ness, 


Lt Blagg had never been in the Black 
Hole. He died defending the bastion of Fort 
William. Most of the defenders had died 
gallantly defending the Fort. Only nine pris- 
oners were locked up in the guardhouse; of 
these three died in the night—one from 
wounds, two from malaria. Holwell’s story 
was sheer fantasy and the invention was 
motivated to excuse his own survival: he 
had tried to find a boat to escape along with 
Governor Drake and, not finding it, stayed 
behind. 


E. J. Monahan was sceptical about the 
Black Hole. Alishaya Kumar Maitra called 
it a “gigantic hoax”. Discussion ding-donged. 
Professor E. F. Oaten was unconvinced by 
the arguments of Little and others. The con- 


ion. 


troversy continued in Bengal Past and Pre- 
sent and even Lord Curzon joined in the de- 
bate. He believed the story. 


B. N. Chander stated that it would be 3 
mathematically impossible to accommodate 
146 persons within the space dimensions 
given already. How could one shut a door 
that opened inwards? 


“Asiaticus”, writing thirty years after 
the incident, said: An English lady who 
saw her husband perish at her feet survived 
that miserable catastrophe, and the tyrant 
(Sirajuddaulah) was so captivated with her 
beauty that he promoted her to the honour 
of his bed, and she remained seven years in 
his seraglio, when she was released at the ; 
request of Governor Vansittart, and is now 
alive at Calcutta, Years later, Mrs Carey 
confirmed the story of the Black Hole in 
an interview but denied the allegation that 
she had ever adorned the Nawab’s zenana. 


R. C. Majumdar, H. C. Ray-Chaudhari 
and K. Datta, in their An Advanced History 
of India, say: The truth of this story has 
been doubted on good grounds. That some 
prisoners were put into the Black Hole an 
a number of them, including those wounded 
in the course of the fight, died there may 
be accepted as true. But the tragic details, 
designed to suit a magnified number of pri 
soners, must almost certainly be ascribed 
to the fertile imagination of Holwell, on 
whose authority the story primarily rests. 


But there is still an aftermath, Holwell 
had been lionised to the extent to be a tem- 
porary Governor of Bengal. He erected 
monument over the grave of the victim 
close to the scene of the Black Hole. On th 
were inscribed the names of 48 surviv: 
In 1782 and again in 1810, this monu 
was struck down by lightning and, in 
it was pulled down, With the developn 
of Modern Calcutta, Fort William was 
molished and so also the Black Hol 
Curzon built another monument 
bearing the names of as many vic 
could-be collected from available so 
Nationalist sentiment forced the obelisk o 
the streets, > 


Where Fort William once stood 
the General Post Office stands. And th 
morial is just a small wall plaque in 
de-sac near the Post O ; 
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...no wonder they called him 


e Savage: 


2 our Ford 623, there still dwell on special reservations small 
eres who lioe in the antiquated ways of the 20th Cen 
They lack our obvious advantages of being born from test tubes an 
educated in a carefree, sensually antiseptic environment. Instead, they are 
conceived in the womb of a mother (pardon the vulgar word), fed ane 
reared by this vile, filthy, incompetent creature, allowed to suffer the 


ravages of human emotion without relief, and even brain-washed with a 


f withou 
superstitious cult called Christianity. i 
Imagine, if you will, what might happen when one of these savages 15 
brought to our happy, sterile, erotic society. 


1o days without cost. By that time, we 


Imagine indeed! For this is the premise of 


what many call the most biting social satire 
of all time, Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World. Huxley’s view of the future will chill 
Jou.. if you can stop laughing long enough. 
twill frighten you because it isallso plausi- 
ble.. .such a logical development for our 
automated, Freud-and-Ford-orientated 
Brave New World takes place hundreds of 
years in the future. Huxley wrote it in 1932. 
A quarter of a century later, prompted by 
the rapid fulfilment of his predictions, 
Huxley wrote his remarkable essay Brave 
New World Revisited, recommended by 
| one critic as “Compulsory reading for con- 
gressmen, M.P.s and little men who set up 
to govern the lives of others”. 


L Now both works are combined in a single 
volume, which we offer FREE, as a wel- 
‘come gift for subcribers to our new edition 

of Aldous Huxley’s Collected Works. Send 

C the coupon and we will send you in return 

this and the second volume to examine and 

‘read at your leisure. 


IHY WE OFFER YOU “BRAVE 
MEW WORLD’ FREE 
Like Huxley we want to bring readers new 
ights and experiences. Two experiences 
a particular; the brilliant art of this great 
satirist; and the luxurious pleasure of own- 
ing a home library of beautiful books. 


oa as Huxley got over his deeper 
s pings by presenting themas irresistible 
4 oe dclighe of We propose to ‘sell’ you on 
we ights of owning his finest works (in 
Geautiful new Collector's Edition), by 
g you Brave New World free. With 


hope, you'll want to read more of Huxley. 


We also hope to demonstrate that our 
Collector's Editions are ideal building 
blocks fora fine home library. Without any 
risk whatsoever under our money-back 
guarantee you can pay the postman only 
the special subscriber's price of Rs.24.50 
(plus postage and packing) for Crome 
Yellow and Antic Hay. Brave New World 
and Brave New World Revisited is yours 
absolutely free as a gift. However, if you 
do not agree that these books are as beauti- 
ful as they should look in a fine home 
library, simply return them all within 10 
days for immediate and full refund of your 
money without any hesitation. Otherwise 
you may continue to receive further vol- 
umes of these beautiful collected works of 


- Aldous Huxley every month at the same 


low subscriber's price you have paid for 
Crome Yellow and Antic Hay, until you feel 
your collection is complete. If you are not 
satisfied with any particular selection you 
have the liberty of returning the book with- 
in the 10-day free-trial period for imme- 
diate refund of your money against the 
same. And remember that you can cancel 
your membership at any time. 


Collector’s Editions 

... a connoisseur’s dream 
“Books that look as beautiful as the artistry 
they contain... books that will last as long 
as the ideas behind them.” 


These principles are embodied in our 
beautiful Collector’s Editions; in the clear 
type, the artistic illustrations, the paper, 
and the bindings. The covers are enduring, 


‘Brave New World : 
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ie 


and ‘Brave New World Revisited’ 


pie 
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As your introductory volume to the collected works of 


Aldous Huxley 


‘Crome Yellow’ 
and ‘Antic Hay 


for 10 days Free Examination 
Bon US As a subscriber to this collection every month 


Plus ta iT OWE OF Hes 
The World’s Treasury 


handsomely bound 
library volumes 


we'll send you in a matching volume, 

o of his most amusing novels — Crome 
and Artic Beoecishttul satires on 
*) society of the 20’s—to enjoy for 


of Philosophy 


all six of them for just Rs. 48 | 


Here to add extra distinction to your mind; }| 
are the classic works of six of the world’s @ 
greatest thinkers... Plato,More, Spinoza fas a: 
Bacon, Nietzsche, Aristotle. f «’ 
Each volume by itself is worth more than Wè 
ask for all six, Behind our generosity IS this 
dark motive: we wish to addict you to the 
À pleasure of collecting and reading beaut! ul 
books. If you are not delighted with any”) 
fg volume. return it within 10 days from oh a} 
A date of your receiving it for immediate refund. $ 
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To: Aldous Huxley Collection, Heron Books, 15 M 
j 7 athew Road, Near Opera H | 
To acquaint me with these beautiful editions, please send me the first a mma 


yet their look and touch is poetry itself: 
intricate patterns of gold on luxurious 
Skivertex that feels like calf, lasts like iron. 
The Works of Aldous Huxley and the 
World's Treasury of Philosophy offered 
here in these magnificent editions. ,.books 
you can read with pleasure and display 
with pride. 
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ay A HERON BOOKS COLLECTION 


Sightless — 
_ he used his 
“inner Vision’ 
to show others 
how to see 


Vision was a touch-and- 
iy go thing for Huxley. 
i Sometimes he was 
ally blind. At best his eyesight was impaired, 
~ Yet he was an authority on art. And bis essay 
~ “The Art of Seeing’ is considered ona of the 
‘most illuminating works on the subject. 
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After the Boxer Rebellion 
battles, Amar Singh accompa- 
mies Sir Pratab Singh, Regent of 
Jodhpur: (“Sarkar”), to Japan 
on am extended tour. 


Presented at the Micado’s Court 


Tokyo, Wednesday, June 5, 1901. 
NDER the above heading, I will write 
n a few lines of my first experience at 
af an Emperor’s Court. I shall start from the 
very beginning when, on the morning of 
the 3rd instant, we had an early breakfast 
and, dressing ourselves as neatly and tidily 
as we could manage, awaited the arrival of 
Mr Whitehead, the British Consul in Japan. 
When he arrived at last, we hurried down 
and he and Sarkar sat in his carriage, and 
Capt. Jay Gould and Hurjee in the second. 
and Bukhtawar Singhjee and myself in 
the third. We drove to the Emperor’s Pa- 
lace and alighted at the very door of his 
palace which very few of the Japanese 
nobles and ministers are privileged. 


On the steps were two lackeys, gorge- 
ously attired after the English fashion, in 
waiting, who opened the door of our car- 

i riages and we went in to the palace. We 
a walked through a long passage which turn- 
p” ed and turned and never seemed to end. At 
last we were shown in a large hall or rather 
a big reception room and the door was clos- 
ed on us. We waited for about ten minutes, 
* admiring the beautiful and priceless clois- 
ney (sic!) and gold works, until Mr Naga- 
saki came with two other noblemen and we 
were introduced to each other. They chatted 
for about a couple of minutes and then went 
away. This sort of thing continued a couple 
of times more and then we were taken on. 
Just near the corner of the reception room, 
we had to wait another ten minutes and 
then were marched on. The British Minister 
led the way followed by Sarkar and us... 
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The Emperor Of J apan 


Edited by Mohan Singh, Lloyd |. Rudolph and Susanne H. Rudolph 


one behind the other, according to his mili- 
tary rank. 


Just on entering the door, we found the 
Emperor standing before his chair and the 
Admiral of the Fleet and the prime minis- 
ter and a couple of other noblemen and 
statesmen all beautifully and gorgeously 
dressed in their respective uniforms with 
plenty of medals and orders shining on 
their breasts. The Emperor was himself 
dressed in the uniform of a General and was 
wearing his orders as well. I am sorry I 
don’t know the names of those orders. 


The Emperor is a tall man considering 
the usual height of the Japs (sic!) and stood 
bareheaded with his cap in his hand. The 
coat was well fitted but the breeches were 
very lcose and seemed too ridiculous owing 
to the tailors not being allowed to measure 
his legs, which are considered too sacred to 
be touched by anyone. The Emperor seem- 
ed to me an old man with an absent-look- 
ing expression and no majesty was visible 
in his face. Just on entering the door, we 
all bowed but the Emperor stood erect—if 
standing at ease can be called erect—and 
we advanced on quite close and bowed 
again. 

The British Minister introduced Sarkar 
and moved aside and then His Majesty ask- 
ed through Mr Nagasaki, who was work- 
ing as the interpreter, what sort of cli- 
mate it was in India and what sort in Shan- 
Hai-Kwan? And whether he suffered much 
from the change? To all these, Sarkar an- 
swered in Hindi to Jay Gould, who explain- 
ed to Mr Nagasaki, and he in turn to His 
Majesty. The answer was that, at the pre- 
sent time, India was very hot and that 
Shan-Hai-Kwan was very cold but the 
troops and he himself did not suffer much 
from it, and that he felt greatly honoured 
by this audience. 


A couple of questions like these were 
asked and then Sarkar introduced Jay 


Gould and then Hurjee, Bukhtawar Singh: 
jee and myself. After this we took our 
leave. Sarkar shook hands with the Empe- 
ror and then we all, bowing down, retreat- 
ed, walking backwards and at every three 
steps bowing down until we were out of his — 
sight. Turning the back on an Emperor is 
quite out of etiquette. : : 553 

This audience was a private one and a 
special favour as well. We were all in our 
khaki uniforms in which no one is ever pre- 
sented at court. This was all done by the 
intercession of Sir Claude Macdonald, the ~ 
British Minister who left a couple of days ~ 
after our arrival here and to whose name ~ 
Sarkar had brought a letter of introduction 
from General Gaiselee. The Emperor of 
Japan is much more difficult to approach 
than any other sovereign except that of 
China. He is considered a God and too 
sacred to be approached, much less talked to. $ 
He speaks his own language, which is quite 
different from the national Japanese, and 
anyone trying to learn it loses his head. i 

- Pigsticking at Kishengarh 

Kishengarh, Saturday, April 11, 1903 

In the morning I woke at a quarter to 
three and, after having washed and dressed, 
went to the Durbar (Maharaja of Kishen- — 
garh) and woke him, An hour later we were _ 
on our way to the hunting ground called 
Turla Mala. This place is a short and small 
range of hills full of thor (cactus bushes). 
We had gone a bit too early and conse. _ 
quently had to wait for about an hour be- 
fore the pigs began to arrive. A 

The first pig came straight in the direc- 
tion where the Durbar and I were leading 
when there came a wall and I was certain j 
of getting the spear. Now, at the end of the 
wall was a small and dilapidated hut and 
the pig ran into it. Finding no (other) way 
out, he rushed out again, and Anand Singh- 
jee, who was standing at the door, got the 
spear. This pig ran for a long distance and __ 
there were several spears delivered but 
mine was so blunt that I could make no ef- 
fect, though I tried some four times. 

Just after killing this pig, we were re- ae 
turning, when a man shouted from one of 
the posts that pigs were coming. We gal- 
loped in their direction. y 

There were a couple of them. At first I 
could not make out clearly whether there 
was any pig among them but, as soon as I 
did find one for certain, I gave chase. Shama. 
(the horse) was very troublesome and ihe 
had the greatest difficulty even holding him, 
However the Durbar and I got the spear al- 
most simultaneously. The pig was on the — 
side of the Durbar and I speared from across 
his horse’s breast. Fe 

Now there was just a little rest or 
about five minutes and I changed Shama | 
Sharif. It was the first time I pigsticked 
with the latter and I liked him very - 
He went beautifully with me. No 
had I changed than a pig was seen 
gave chase. I got first spear on this one 
and the one following. The last two were 
a trifle smaller than the first two. All : 
same, we had a very good morning’s sport. 
It was very good going but altogether too 

easy. There was no jump and ground 


OFFICERS OF THE JODHPUR LANCERS IN CHINA, 1901. Sir Pratab Sin h, Regent o; was level, almost like a billiard table. le. 
Jodhpur, is seated in the front (middle). Amar Singh, the diarist, is at the right (rear). He , ieee 
wears no moustache in this photograph, because of a death in the family. 3 


same special low j 
w) as | want. 
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©) KASHMIRI 
“MUSLIMS 4 


a by P. N. K. BAMZAI 


SSS 


No community has played so vital a role in shaping 
the recent history of the Indian subcontinent as the | 
Kashmiri Muslims. Their attitude and behaviour 
have influenced the home and foreign policies of i 
both India and Pakistan and involved the two bs 
eountries in armed conflicts in 1947 and 1965. | 

f 

f 


Ha Kashmir been predominantly Hindu, Pakistan could not have 
EX questioned its accession to Jndia, for that would have contradict- 


miri 
State would have automatically become a part of Pakistan. on 
It was the Kashmiri Muslims’ political. organisation and leader- = gent ; d 
ship which prevailed upon the wavering Indian Cabinet, in October 
1947, to accept the Maharaja’s request for accession of Jammu and $ 
Kashmir to India. It was their active cooperation and help that enabl- ~~ el wing ; 
ed India’s armed forces to drive out the tribal raiders from the Valley. ee ——— a RN 
Similarly, in 1965, the Kashmiri Muslims refused to oblige Pak- i 
| istani armed infiltrators to rise in revolt against the Government. | i | 
And the will of the Kashmiri Muslims to eschew the “two-nation” 


| theory strengthened the hands of secular elements in India. eoi E 
BEEE TT ben imainy responsible for the non-alignment BRIDE 1 TION ; | 
d by the Indian Government since Independence. To E IN TRADITIONAL DRESS. The cap, th , 
pa aia it has influenced our relations with several countries of smock resemble the dress style of Soviet Se Oe Oe por 
rid living also reveals a close cultural affinity with Central Asia. penah 
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rd the ‘IDE-TO-BE has a meal with friends. Rice is eaten with rista, roghan josh, 
pay of ‘ushtaba and tabaqmaz. The food is preceded with qahva (tea with no milk), 
ia. Š shared by the Iranians and Russians. 


-About two thousand years or more ago, 

Shir was a great centre of Buddhism. 

| Some of the famous Buddhist Councils were 

$ |iheld there. From then onwards it continued 

[ r to be one of the principal centres of Sans- 

“e krit learning. Nearly a thousand years ago, 

Arab and Persian influences first affected 

Kashmir and, later, Persian became the of- 

ficial language. Thus Kashmir experienced 

successively, and sometimes together, Bud- 

f| dhist, Hindu and Muslim influences, creat- 

ing a composite culture which is evident 
even today. 


Islam entered Kashmir not asa result of 
foreign invasion but through a coup d'etat 
staged within the kingdom. Its influence and 
teachings had, however, penetrated the Val- 
ley long before a Muslim king ascended the 
thgsne in the 14th century. That Kalhana, 
|. % thc’ famous historian, uses the epithet of 
$ Turuska (Muslim) while referring to 
|Harsha’s (1038-89 A.D.) temple spoliations, 
| and also makes a reference to Turuska Cap- 
tains being employed in his army and en- 
| joying his favour, shows that Muslim influ- 
ence must have been already felt in Kash- 
¡mir during his time. 


Missionaries and adventurers professing 
ithe new faith came to the Valley while it 
iwas governed by Hindu kings and queens. 
|The new religion found a fertile soil there 
lto grow and expand in. 


A The people had been groaning under 
T misrule of the later Hindu rulers, when 


$ 


M trade languished and agriculture was at a 
been bo The shackles of caste had earlier 
d 


been broken by the teachings of Buddhism 


runity. The. 
unity A 


ges. It is S gand the general mass of the people did not, 
ım. They 47 therefore, find it- difficult to embrace the 


new egalitarian faith. Happily, it was a band 
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— 
gharara-qamis. 


of Sufi dervishes who were the first to pro- 

' ject Islam’s social and religious humanism. 
By the time the last Hindu king ascended 
the throne of Kashmir, a fair proportion of 
the people had already accepted Islam. 


The name associated with its earliest 
propagation in Kashmir is’ that of Bulbul 
Shah, who is said to have visited the Valley 
first around 1310 A.D. He was a widely 
travelled Syed from Turkistan, having en- 
joyed a long stay at Baghdad. He was a dis- 
ciple of Shah Niamatullah Farsi of the Suh- 
rawardy school of Sufis. He cast an enor- 
mous influence on the people among whom 
he worked and lived. 


How he brought a king of Kashmir into 
the Islamic fold is an interesting story. 


Sahadeva, the last Hindu king, had to 
flee the Valley, following the invasion of 
Gaddi tribesmen and adventurers from 
across the Banihal Pass. His Commander of 
the Forces, Ramachandra, assumed regal 
powers and cleared the Valley of these ma- 
rauding tribesmen. Ramachandra was in 
turn thrown out and assassinated by another 
adventurer from Ladakh, Rinchin by name, 
who on seizing power married Ramachan- 
dra’s daughter, Kota Rani. 


Rinchin still followed the Lamaist re- 
ligion but wanted further to strengthen his 
position by adopting the religion of his new 
subjects. Summoning Shri Devaswamin, the 
religious head of the Saivas, he begged to be 
admitted to the Hindu fold. 


The Pandits held a solemn conclave, at 
the end of which they, in one voice, refused 
Rinchin the privilege to call himself a Hindu. 


—Continued 
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BRIDE IN MODERN DRESS. Muslim brides in the cities have 
taken to wearing the Punjabi dress as well as the elegant UP-style 
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Pa ee 


IN THE PADDYFIELDS. The beauty and 
the poverty of the peasant woman have in- 
spired many-a modern poet and writer, The 


majority of Kashmiri Muslim: ‘or and, 
hard-working. ee SS ot 


“But why?” asked Rinchin. 


“Simply because the caste of his birth 
was doubtful,” was the curt reply. 

Disappointed and disgraced, Rinchin 
passed a restless night. Suddenly, in the 
early hours of the morning, he was aroused 
from his disturbed sleep by the call of the 
muezzin: “There is no other god but God, 
and Mohammed is His Prophet.” Looking 
out of the window he observed the devout 
Bulbul Shah at prayer and, going to him, 
requested to be admitted to his religion. It 
was readily done and Rinchin thus became 
the first Muslim king of Kashmir. 

So, exactly three hundred years after 
Mahmood Ghaznavi's unsuccessful invasion 
i E of the Valley, Islam attained the status of 
t state religion in Kashmir. But, writes Stein, 
; so imperceptible was the change that it 
if did neither affect the independence of 

f the country nor at first materially 
change its political and cultural condi- 
tions. The administration remained as 
before in the hands of the traditional of- 
ficial class, the Brahmins, for whom a 
change of religion presented no advan- 
tage and who accordingly retained their 
inherited status. Sanskrit remained for 
= a considerable time after the end of 

Hindu rule the medium of official com- 

munication. 

A courtier once suggested to Sultan 
Shahab-ud-din (1354-73), when hard up for 
money, to melt the silver and copper idols 
of a temple for coinage. The Sultan indig- 
nantly replied: “Past generations have set 


i actually however belong to the 
_ branch of the Aryan races whjch brought 
languages into India. 
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is to obtain fame and earn merit and 


ido 
belek ish them! How great 


you propose to demol 
is the enormity of the crime!” 

However, the Valley had its share of re- 
Jigious zealots like Sultan Sikandar, Yaqub 
Shah Chak and a number of Mughal and 
Afghan governors. But the persecution of 
non-Muslims by these zealots was resented 
by the focal Muslims, who would give shel- 
ter and solace to their compatriots. 

The Mughal rule, which brought peace 
and prosperity to Kashmir, however com- 
pletely crushed the martial qualities of 
Kashmiris. Particularly the brief Afghan 
rule (1753-1819) is a dismal record of sup- 
pression and tyranny. The Sikhs, who suc- 
ceeded, were not as cruel as the Afghans, 
but they were hard and rough masters. So 
were the Dogras who followed them. 

By the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, Kashmiri Muslims presented a picture 
of 2 downtrodden and impoverished commu- 
nity. At home they were ruled like dumb- 
driven cattle and outside they were jeered, 
maltreated and abused. No wonder even 
now they exhibit distrust of non-Kashmiris, 
be they Hindu cr Muslim, Indian or Pakis- 
tani. 

The yoke having become unbearable, 
they rose as one against the autocratic rule 
of the Maharaja. How they regained their 
freedom and self-respect is recent history. 


Kashmiri Muslims, who are in over- 
whelming majority in the Valley, are physi- 
cally a fine stock, tall and well bulit, with 


PHOTO CREDIT 
Colour photographs on pp. 40-41 are by 
Balkrishan, R. B. Bedi, K. L. Wazir and 
Vasant Dhote. 


complexions varying from olive to a ruddy 
and fair hue. The beauty of their women 
has long been extolled. Lively and 
intelligent, they are full of fun and fond of 
amusement. 


Kashmiri Muslims are noted for their 
hospitality as for hard work. The Kashmiri 
Muslim is a fine craftsman, his wares deco- 
rating many a house and palace throughout 
the world. He is kind to his wife and chil- 
dren, and divorces are extremely rare. Theft 
in the villages is uncommon and crime 
against person negligible. ; 

The advent of Islam no doubt changed 
the social structure of the people but they 
retained some of their old customs. Many 
continue to bear their old surnames. Kauls, 
Bhatts, Mantus, Rainas and Pandits are con- 
verts from the Brahmin caste, whereas 
Dhars, Magreys, Rathors, Lones and Chaks 
come from Kshatriyas. Syeds indicate des- 
cent from the Prophet’s family. Pirzadas are 
descendants of Sufi saints. Every village 
has a mullah to minister to the Teligious 
needs of the people. 

Kashmiri dress consists of a long loose 
smock worn over a shalwar—sported by men 
and women alike. Women wear a skull-cap 
surrounded by a fillet of red colour. A shawl 
or white chudder thrown gracefully over the 
head and shoulders completes their head- 
gear. Men wear turbans as a sign of res- 
pectability and affluence. The ordinary pea- 
sant is content with wearing a long pointed 
skull-cap. Kashmiri dress closely resembles 


ae of the Soviet Uzbeks of Central 
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tional-Reséarch Institute, Melukote Go 


In winter u kangri is taken under i 
gown to keep oneself warm. This neen 
little stove consists of an earthen T e 
six inches in diameter covered with a baske; 4 
of wickerwork.) Charcoal cinders of a Sket 
cial type are put in it to give a constant Oa { 
continuous warmth. and 


The staple food of the Kashmiri 
is rice. They take plenty of vegetables : ; 
favourite being the hak or the karoa i 
Wherever a Kashmiri goes, he tries a ag, | 
hold of this delicacy even if he has to me ; 
it himself. There are instances of its cult fe 
tion by Kashmiri residents in Britain, re 
ica and different African countries, a 


bout | 


Muslin 


Kashmiri dishes are famous for their 
variety and taste. Gushtaba (halls of fine], 
minced meat) is a delicacy and is cooker p 
in milk and spiced with saffron ang 
In spite of living in a cold region, Kashmiri | 
Muslims abhor liquor. Instead they consume T 


place of sugar. Green tea leaves are boiled } 
hard and a pinch of soda bicarbonate add- 
ed. Any time is tea-time in a Kashmiri home * 
—the samovar is always steaming with boil. 5 , 
ing tea. It would be sheer discourtesy ty | 


send away a visitor without serving him a A 

hot piping cup of saltish pink-coloured tea, in 
Kashmiris, both Hindu and Muslim, al 

have many points of resemblance in dress, 

social customs and ceremonies. The sacred th 

shrines of both the communities are situated si 

close together and it is frequent to celebrate 

fairs at these shrines simultaneously. In all he 

the important social functions of a Hindu, la 

his Muslim friends and neighbours take a wi 

keen and personal interest, and the Hindus 

do likewise. A 


b OME 
Many of the ceremonies connected with m" pe 
the birth of a Muslim child are akin to 


those among the Kashmiri Pandits. For in- V: 
stance, visiting shrines, calling the aid of | m. 
saints and pirs, and keeping religious fasts | EX 
by childless parents in order that they might | ey 
be blessed with children are common cus- G: 
toms. | fri 


"God ls Great" 


When a child is born, the mullah in- 
tones the Azan, welcoming the new arrival | 
to this world of faith. Then he repeats ini 
the child’s left ear the takbir (“God is Great, 
God is Great, God is Great!”) and adds 4} 
warning that death is the end of all things | 


; At the age of 4 or 5, the boy is circum: | 
cised. His feet are dyed with henna and they ©? 
relatives and friends invited to a good feasti? 
For seven days before the ceremony, there!) 
is continuous singing and feasting; and of | 
the day of circumcision, the child is placed 
on a basket under which a cock is cooped: | j 
the perquisite of the barber who perform l 
the operation. 


, For a week before a wedding, festivi- 
ties and rejoicings are common in the houses | 
of both the boy and the girl. The day before | 
the marriage, a quantity of henna dye * | 
sent to the bride, who paints her hands | 
feet with the red colour. On the wedding | 
day, the bridegroom dresses himself up JiK® | 
a Sultan. His relatives give him presents of 
money and then he and his party set ©: 

First they visit some neighbourins j (4 
shrine and say their prayers and then | mi 
visit the graves of the bridegroom’s ances" 
tors. As they draw near the bride’s hous” 
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A WELL-KNOWN KASHMIRI PANDIT LADY with college girls 
in Srinagar. The students of the Women’s College staged a play for 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Many Kashmiri Muslim girls are 
also studying in other universities of India, notably at Aligarh. 


the women of the bride’s party come out 
singing the songs of welcome. 

After the nikah, the bride is carried by 
her brother or maternal uncle into the pa- 
lanquın and, followed by a party of singing 
women, departs with her husband. 


$ Fairs at Astan Sharifs or Sufi saints’ 


popular, 

Because of the beauty of nature in the 
Valley, a special characteristic of the Kash- 
miris, has always been a love for outings. 
Even now they go in Jarge numbers, when- 
ever they have a chance, to the Mughal 
Garden to sit there, sipping their tea made 
from samovars that they carry with them. 

George Forster, who visited the Valley 
in 1783, observed: 


The Kashmiris are gay and lovely peo- 
ple with strong propensities to pleasure. 


@ 


ret 


ZAINAB BEGUM is a prominent Congress 
leader of Kashmir. She is a sister of Kash- 
mir’s Chief Minister G. M. Sadiq. 
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When a Kashmiri, even of the lowest 

order, finds himself in the possession of 

ten shillings, he loses no time in assem- 
bling his party and launching into the 

Lake, and solaces himself till the last 

farthing is spent. . 

The impact of the Arabic and Persian 
cultures, which followed the wholesale adop- 
tion of Islam in Kashmir, produced a pro- 
found and far-reaching effect on diet, dress, 
marriage customs, morals, art and literature 
—something discernible among the Kashmiri 
Muslims even today. But thorgh the new 
values were assimilated quickly, the past 
was not eliminated; it was allowed to blend 
with the new. Intermarriages among the 
Muslims and Hindus were common. Sanskrit 
continued to be patronised and also to be 
the court language for at least two centuries 
after the advent of Muslim rule. 


Perhaps the best example of the happy 
synthesis of Sufi and Bhakti cults is pro- 
vided by the emergence of the Islamic 
Rishis. The founder of the Order, Sheikh 
Nur-ud-din alias Nand Rishi (15th cen- 
tury), is the Patron Saint of Kashmir and 
is venerated by both Hindus and Muslims. 
His teachings were conveyed through po- 
pular Kashmiri language. These have been 
collected and preserved in two volumes: 
Rishinama and Nurnama. 


The people’s sufferings in subsequent 
centuries were considerably lightened by 
the comforting words and acts of these de- 
dicated souls. No better tribute can be paid 
to them than that recorded by Jehangir in 
his Memoirs. Writes he in his florid style: 

They restrain the tongue of desire and 
the foot of seeking. They eat no flesh, 
have no wives and always plant fruit- 
bearing trees in the fields, so that men 
may benefit by them, themselwes desir- 
ing no advantage. 


A large number of Persian and Arabic 


works were produced by Kashmiri Muslims 
during the medieval period, With the in- 
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MAHMOODA AHMED ALI SHAH is a noted educationist and 
Principal of Women’s College, Srinagar. 3 
School of Classical Kashmiri Music (Sufiana Kalam) has also 7 
been established in the College. n 
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The Habba Khatoon 


creasing patronage extended to the Persian © 
language and scholarship by the later Sul- 
tans, Kashmir produced poets and writers ` 
whose beauty of style and depth of thought ~ 
equalled that of the writers of Iran. If Iran 
is proud of its Firdausi, Hafiz, Rumi and 
Nizami, Kashmir is equally proud of its 
Sarfi, Ghani, Faani and Hubbi. No wonder 
Kashmir was known as Iran-i-Saghir or 
“Little Iran”. ; 

The earliest of these Persian scholars 
was Mullah Ahmad Kashmiri, a distinguish- 
ed poet and historian (c. 1420). He was fol- 
lowed by a long line of eminent historians. 
Hyder Malik, Chaudura, Mohammed Azam 
Didamari, Mohammed Aslam, Maulvi Ha- 
san Shah and Mohammed-ud-din Faug. Hy- 
der Malik, besides being a historian, was 
also an architect. He rebuilt the famous 
Jama Masjid of Srinagar which had been 
earlier consumed by fire. 

Two outstanding Kashmiri poets aod 
scholars of the time of Akbar were Sheikh — 
Yaqub Sarfi and Baba Daud Khaki. The f 
mer, besides being a poet, is the autho: 
several works on Sufism, Islamic traditions 
and travel. ea: 

A notable contribution to the study 
comparative religion and philosophy 
made by Mullah Muhsin Faani, the celebri 
ed author of Dabistan-i-mazahib, 

It will require a volume fo list all 
Kashmiri Muslim writers and poets. 
have contributed to Persian langua, 
literature. The` greatest name — 
with Persian poetry is that of Gh 
miri. He won fame in his lifetime 
in India but in Iran too. We even 
Kashmiri word here and there 
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The modern period in Kashmiri poetry 
was ushered in by Ghulam Ahmad Mahjur. 
In his simple verse, he voices the hopes and 
fears of the poor Kashmiri villagers. He was 
a votary of Hindu-Muslim accord. 


Mahjur was followed by Abdul Ahad 
Azad, Whereas Mahjur was a nationalist, 
Azad longed for a socialistic pattern of so- 
ciety. 

Among the new writers in Kashmiri 
may be mentioned Mohi-ud-din Akhtar, 
Ghulam Hassan Beg Arif, Mohammad Amin 
Kamil, Ghulam Nabi Khayal, Ali Moham- 
mad Lone, Rehman Rahi and Abdul Khaliq 
Tak. 
tD 
rO Kashmiri Muslims excelled. in prodaıc- 
ing book illustrations. Numerous ersian 
manuscripts are copiously illustrated with 
miniature paintings of exquisite beauty. 


D 


Every strict Muslim valued calligraphy 
as a finer art than that of the picture paint- 
er for it could not be suspected as idolatry. 
The Kashmiri Muslim, with his deft 
artistic fingers, excelled in penmanship. 
Mohammed Husain Kashmiri and Ali Cha- 
man were the court calligraphists of Akbar. 
Mohammed Murad flourished at the court of 
Shah Jahan. 


Currently some Kashmiri artists have 
come into prominence. Noteworthy among 
them are Ghulam Rasool Santosh, M. A. 
Mahmood, Nisar Aziz, Gayoor Hasan and 
Abdul Rashid John. 

2 


ys) The Sultans and Mughal Emperors en- 
couraged cultivation of the fine arts. Sufism, 
which predominated during this period, was 
partial to dance and music—believed to be 


| THE AUTHOR P. N. K. BAMZAI belongs 
_to a Kashmiri Pandit family of literary 


: JES | eminence. His father, Pandit Anand Kaul, 
INCI is the author of many well-known books on 
gan), Kashmir. P. N. K. Bamzai took his degree 


from Punjab University. He has been Editor 
| of Kashmir, March of India, The Traveller 
| in India, The Indian Information and Ku- 
J, tuxshetra, all published by the Publications 
l Division, Government of India. He has also 


written a comprehensive history of Kashmir, 
with an introduction by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
The author was deputed by the Government 
of India to work as Adviser (Publications) 
to the Government of Ethiopia. 
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MOHAMMED ABDULLAH TIBET BAQAL, 
the famous santoor player. Kashmir shares 
some of its musical instruments with Azer- 
baijan, Iran and Central Asia. 


essential in bringing about a state of spiri- 
tual ecstasy. Kashmiri dance absorbed in- 
fluences of the dance technique af Persia 
and Central Asia and, later under the Mu- 
ghals, those of Agra and Delhi. During their 
numerous visits to the Valley, the Mughal 
Emperors and their courtiers watched dance 
performances in the enchanting gardens on 
the Dal Lake. The Indian ghagra and the 
Turkish cap of a hafiza (as the danseuse 
came to be known) reflect a remarkable 
moulding of Indian and Persian styles. The 
hafizas belonged to a class of professional 
dancers who had to undergo a long and 
exacting training under competent masters. 
Their dance was popular and was practised 
till the beginning of the present century. 


Kashmir: Muslims are very fond of rauf, 
a folk dance performed at marriage and fes- 
tivals. Two rows of participants, with hands 
intertwined behind their backs, face, one 
another and move gracefully backwards and 
forwards, singing melodious songs. 


Sufi Music 


The synthesis of Indian and Fersian in- 
fluences is discernible in Kashmiri music 
too. In a place where we find a mullah 
translating the Mahabharata from Sanskrit 
and a Pandit writing a devotional hymn in 
Persian, there is nothing surprising about 
the evolution of a distinctive form of classi- 
cal music, knewn as Sufiana Kalam (“mys- 
tical lyrics”), with its style borrowed from 
Persian music and its magams (modes) cor- 
responding to Indian ragas. 


Sufiana Kalam is always sung in cho- 
rus. It has 54 magams, out of which some 
bear Indian names, like Bhairavi, Lalit and 
Kalyan, while others are Persian ragas, 
such as Isfahani, Dugah, Rasti and Farsi. 
The maqams too have their time significance 
—that is, some of them ate morning 
magqams, some evening and so on. 


Of the instruments, the santoor is the 
most distinctive. It has a hundred strings 
stretched over a hollow wooden frame of 
mulberry wood. These are struck with two 
little delicate sticks, beautifully carved and 
slightly curved at the end. There are other 
instruments such as Saz-i-Kashmir, sitar 
and dukra, 


The beautiful handicrafts of Kashmir 
are famous all over the world. The Cashmere 
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RAJ BEGUM is a famous singer. The cele- 
brated Malika Pukhraj (now in Pakistan) 
also belongs to Kashmir. Kashmiri music is 
a blend of Indian and Persian modes. 


shawl became very popular in Europe dur- 
ing the 18th century, when Kashmiri weav- 
ers produced shawls worth over a crore of 
rupees a year. Shawl traders earned fabu- 
lous fortunes and indulged in luxuries, such 
as putting milk instead of water in their 
hugas. But the poor weaver did not receive 
any profit. Goes a Kashmiri saying: 

If any vegetable cannot be had, one can 

still get mallow; 

If a husband cannot be had, one can still 

get a shawl-weaver. 

The carpet-weaving industry, original- 
ly introduced by Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin, at- 
tained excellence in the 19th century. How 
much proficiency the Kashmiri carpet weav- 
er had attained in repreducing Nature’s 
lovely scenes on their looms is apparent 
from the anecdote recorded by Pandit 
Anand Kaul in his Kashmir: 


“Maharaja Ranjit Singh could 
never visit Kashmir. Once he wrote 
in a letter to Col. Mian Singh, one of 
his Governors from 1834 to 184]: 
‘Would that I could only once in my 
life enjoy the delight of wandering 
through the gardens of Kashmir frag- 
rant with almond blossoms and sitting 
on the fresh green turf!’ 


“The Governor, in order to gratify, 
nay intensify, his master’s desire, got 
prepared one fine green carpet, dot- 
ted with little pink spots and inter- 
spersed with tiny little pearl-like dots, 
which looked like green turf with pink 
petals of almond. blossoms fallen on it 
and dew glistening thereon as in spring 
time. z 

“This was a masterpiece of the 
Kashmir carpet weaver’s art. It was 
presented to the Maharaja at Lahore 
and, as soon as he saw it, he was so 3 
Struck by its beauty of design exe- ie 
cuted in such artistic excellence thut he og 
rolled himself thereon ın ecstasy, 
feigning to be rolling on the real 
Kashmir turf. The chief weavers of 
this exquisite carpet, named Faz! Jan, 
Jabbar Khan and Kamal Joo, were giv- 
en a reward of a pair of gold bracelets 
each by the Maharaja.” 


Today Kashmir’s handicrafts, including 
carpets, earn for the country much foreign 
‘exchange, A 
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Dr SIR MOHAMMED IQBAL 
(1873-1938), the great Urdu and 
Persian, poet and philosopher, 
belonged to a Sapru family which 
migrated to Punjab during the 
17th century and embraced Is- 
lam. During the enlightened reign 
of Sultan Zainul Abedin, the 
Saprus had been the first among 
Kashmiri Pandits to study Per- 
sian. Iqbal was proud of his 
Kashmiri Brahmin ancestry. In 
a Persian couplet he says: 


In India you will not see a man 
other than the son of a Brahmin 
who knows the secrets of Jala- 
luddin Rumi and Shams Tabriz. 


. BAKSHI GHULAM MOHAM- 
MED (b. 1907), the right-hand 
man of Sheikh Abdullah, was 
‘responsible for putting the Mus- 
lim and later the National Con- 
ference on a sound footing. He 
became Deputy Head of the 
Emergency Administration in 
Kashmir in 1947 and, on the for- 
mation of the Abdullah Ministry, 
its Deputy Prime Minister. On 
Sheikh Abdullah’s dismissal in 
1953, he was called upon to form 
a Ministry, which remained in 
power till 1963, when he resign- 
ed under the Kamaraj Plan. A 
commission of inquiry found him 
guilty of malpractices. From 1967 
to 1971, he was a Member of 
the Lok Sabha from the Srinagar 


constituency. At present he is the ' 
“Wuiding leader of the Kashmir 


National Conference. 


< EN 
DULLAH (b. 1905) passed his 
M.Sc. from Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity. On return to the State, 
he began to take part in the agi- 
tation against the autocratic rule 
of the Maharaja. In 1931 he 
founded the Kashmir Muslim 
Conference, which was later con- 
verted into the National Confer- 
ence. Throughout his political 
life, Sheikh Abdullah advocated 
Hindu-Muslim unity and it was 
through his far-sighted policy 
that the Maharaja opted for ac- 
cession to India in 1947. He vehe- 
mently opposed the two-nation 
theory. Sheikh Abdullah and his 
team of nationalist leaders raised 
the prestige of the Kashmiri 
Muslim, who now was a force to 
be reckoned with. The Sheikh 
gave back to the Kashmiri his 
lost self-respect and, when in 
1947 he became the head of the 
emergency administration, Kash- 
mir got a real Kashmiri govern- 
ment after many centuries. When 
Sheikh Abdullah qualified his 
support and openly agitated 
against India, his Government 
was dismissed. He was later ar- 
rested and tried for a conspiracy. 
Finally the Government of India 
withdrew all the charges and he 
was released. He has spent long 
years in jail. He is much the big- 
gest force in Kashmir politics. 


SHAMIM AHMED SHAMIM 


SHEIKH MOHAMMAD AB- 


search Institute, Melukote Collection. 


KHWAJA GHULAM MOHAM- 
MED SADIQ (b. 1912) was edu- 
cated in Punjab and Aligarh Uni- 
versity. He joined the Muslim 
Conference in 1931 and was elect- 
ed to the Maharaja’s Praja Sabha 
(Legislative Assembly). As a 
member of the National Confer- 
ence, he played an active role in 
the dramatic developments fol- 
lowing the partition of India. He 
was President of the Constituent 
Assembly from 1951 to 1957 and 
later joined the Cabinet of Bak- 
shi Ghulam Mohammed in 1953. 
He has been a member of the 
Congress Working Committee 
and, since February 1964, Chief 
Minister of Kashmir. 


oo 


MOHAMMED SHAFI QURE- 
SHI (b. 1929) has been in the 
forefront of Kashmir politics 
from his student days. He was an 
active worker in several student 
organisations, including the Ali- 
garh Students Union in 1951. 
After getting his Law degree, he 
began his practice at the Srinagar 
bar. He also organised a branch 
of the Indian National Congress 
in the city. He was returned a 
Member of the Lok Sabha and 
became Union Deputy Minister 
for Trade and Commerce. He is 
now Deputy Minister of Rail- 
ways. 


SHAMIM AHMED SHAMIM 
(b. 1934) is a writer-journalist 
and a political worker who has 
won the confidence of the Mus- 
lim masses in Kashmir. He got 
his Law degree in 1954 and edit- 
ed a cultural magazine: Tameer, 
He is now Editor of the popular 
weekly Aina, He toured Pakistan 
extensively during the disturban- 
ces on the eve of President 
Ayub's downfall. He was elected | 
to the State Legislative Assem- 
bly in 1967. In 1970 he defeated 
the former Chief Minister, Bak- 
shi Ghulam Mohammed, in the 
election to the Lok Sabha from 
the Srinagar Constituency, 


SYED MIR QASIM (b. 1921), 
the dynamic personality, comes 
from an ancient family of Doru, 
south of the Kashmir Valley. He 
was educated in Srinagar, where 
he took an active part in the 
student movement. He was ar- 
tested in 1946 during the Quit 
Kashmir agitation. He became a 
Minister in Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed’s Cabinet formed in 
1953 and later in G. M. Sadiq’s 
Government. At present he is 
President of the Pradesh Con- 
gress Committee. 


MOHAMMED SHAFI QURESHI 


GHULAM AHMED MAHJUR, 
Poet Laureate of Kashmir, ; 
belonged to a family of Pirzadas. 
Kashmiri poetry has a rich 
classical background and is 
known for its mystical overtònes. 
It was Mahjur who began a new 
movement. He was mainly res- 
ponsible for setting the pace of 
modern Kashmiri poetry and 
prose, He was greatly respected. 
He died in 1954. “3 
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the Kashmiri language. 


TAJ BEGUM RENZOO is a fore- 
most writer of short stories in 
Kash- 
miris are good story-te.lers. Saa- 
dat Hasan Manto (d. 1950), one 
of the masters of Urdu short 
story, belonged to .a Kashmiri 
family settled in Amritsar. 


RAHMAN RAHI received the 
Sahitya Akademi Award for his 
collection of Kashmiri poems, 
Navroz-i-Saba. He is also a mem- 
ber of the General Council of the 
Sahitya Akademi. His poems en- 
joy great popularity. 


ALI MOHAMMED LONE 
(b. 1926) was educated 
at Jammu & Kashmir 
University. He writes 


of Mehmooda Ahmed 
both in Urdu and Kash- Ali Shah, the education- 
miri. $ ist. 


Dr NASIR AHMED 
SHAH is Principal of 
Kashmir Medıcal Col- 
lege. He is the brother 
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MOHAMMED AMIN KAMAL is 
a noted poet and writer in the 
Kashmiri. He was given the 
Sahitya Akademi Award for his 
Lava-ta-Prava. A collection of 
his poems, .Biyah-auy-Pan, won 
the Kashmir Cultural Academy 
Award. 


GHULAM MOHYIDDIN HAJINI 
(b. 1917) was educated at Ali- 
garh. He is a scholar of Arabic 
and author of several academic 
works in Kashmiri, English and 
Urdu. He is also a member of the 
Sahitya Akademi. 
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MOHAMMED NOORUD- 
DIN is Vice-Chancellor 
of Kashmir University, 
The Congress leader, Dr 
Saifuddin Kitchlew, also 
belonged to a Kashmiri 
family settled in Punjab. 


ABDUL AHAD AZAD was a dis- 
tinguished writer who came into 
prominence after Mahjur. Azad 
had a progressive outlook and 
dreamt of a socialistic pattern of 
society. 


RASA JAVIDANI is a leading 
poet of Bhaderwa, a cultural and 
geographical Muslim unit in the 
predominantly Hindu region of 
Jammu. The dialect is distinct 
from both Kashmiri and Dogri. 
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KHWAJA SANAULLAH BHAT is Editi 
the Urdu daily, “Aftab”. Right: Dr Ali i 
ammed Jan, a noted physician. A shr 
Kashmiri, the great dramatist, Agha Shorish 
Kashmiri, the journalist, and Din Moh se 
med, the first Chief Justice of Pakistan, all 
belonged to emigre families, ars 
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AKHTAR MOHI-UD-DIN (b. 
1928) graduated from Jammu & 
Kashmir University. He writes 
short stories in Urdu and Kash- 
miri He received the Sahitya 
Akademi Award in 1958 and the 
Padma Shri in 1968. His books 
are widely read. 


GHULAM RASOOL SANTOSH 
is a leading artist. He has work- 
ed under N. S. Bendre at the 
Baroda University on a national 
scholarship. He has also won the 
Lalit Kala Akademi Award. 
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Kashmir Govt Arts Emporium — the treasure house of wonder 
crafts, Embroidered leather goods, flower 
Mache articles, enticing costume jewellery -all to cause a stir, 
Wood and metal carved pieces, turquoise lovely 
carpets and shawls~the list is endless. But ali these shar 
one common feature: the dazzling ioveliness of 
of Kashmir craftsmen. 
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and cells 
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prevents cramp 


muscular weakness 
iron for healthy blood 


healthy 


Diet deficiencies can 
harm you. Complan is a 
complete food—an ideal 
supplement to your diet, 
and a perfect substitute 
for a meal. 


How to take Complan: 
Mix Complan in water, 
No need to add milk 
unless you want to, 
Complan already con- 
tains skimmed milk, 
Flavour plain Complan 
your own way—with 
coffee, vanilla, kesar,etc. 
(Don't mix with orange 
or lemon juice). Add 
sugar if you like. 


EN 


Your body needs 23 vital ‘foods’ 


The 23 nutrients in Complan and Vitamin 81 for growth and strong ni 


Protein essential to build and repair tissues and eyes 


Lipids concentrated source of energy 
Carbohydrate for energetic body func- muscles 


calcium pugs heal teeth and bones 
osphorus for body fluids, bones and teeth l 

Sodium maintains normal blood reaction Vitam in Bz campale annama 
Chloride (as CI) vital for muscle function; Vitamin C builds up resistance to diseéy. 


Potassium deficiency causes mental apathy, Vitamin D for strong bones\and teeth 
fodine vital for thyroid balance; shortage 


causes weight problems, goitre 
Vitamin A keeps eyes and epithelial tissues 


gives all 23 1 


prevents beri-beri 1 
Riboflavine for a healthy. mouth, tongue, lhi! 
Nicotinamide gives a glowing, healthy 
Calcium Pantothenate tones nerves f 
Choline associated with healthy liver funch 
Pyridoxine (66) relaxes muscles 


Folic Acid helps form new blood cells 
Prevents scurvy 


Vitamin E for reproduction 

Vitamin K ensures normal clotting 
Trace Elements vital for absorption of 
mins and healthy glandular function 


Complan is an eai 
to-digest, doct, 
prescribed, liquid | 


Who should take 
Complan: 

Among satisfied Com- f. 
plan users all over the for sick and convar 
world are children, busy cent people, espace 
adults, (especially those with stoma 
housewives and rushed ulcers, diarrhoea, YS 
office-goers), expectant tery or flu. Useful @ 
and nursing mothers, when new denii 
elderly people and teeth or gum trou 
athletes. rule out normal diet 
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sg Hinduism Is Eternal 


Sir—Hinduism is as old as the Vedas 


TA e (which contain everything) and so it is most 
à comprehensive and unlimited in its chara- 
ine ter. Thus Hinduism will last till this world 
lasts. But we are all drifting away farther 
1 Bio from God. When the British took over India, 
peace came to this land and religion was 
Acid made a personal affair of the individual, 
But when the foreign writers made Gandhi 
inc a Mahatma overnight, a sweeper, who had 
no concept of the Creator, ventured to pick 
n D up refuse from the latrine and throw it in 


| your living-room—because he got the sup- 
nE | port of the law. Likewise! no one could 
A talk of divorce in a Hindu home, but, when 
Nehru became Prime Minister, for the ills 
of a few he introduced divorce in Hindu 
society. Result: the sanctity of marriage is 
ruined. Morality -and liquids always flow to 
i a lower level. All that we see today clearly 
‘f/indicates the approaching dissolution of this 
EG Universe. 
oods’ | Delhi 


| Sir—Reader Siddhartha Vaidya (Octo- 
l ber 31) would have enlightened us if he had 
i 
| 
| 
| 


G. C. ANDLEY 


referred to specific “stanzas” of the Gita, in- 
stead of merely observing that “even the 
idea of atom bomb is found in the Gita. His 
observation that “scientists have approach- 
| ed it (the Gita) for guidance (for atomic 
| knowledge)” is a figment of his fancy and 
| betrays sheer chauvinism. Some Indians de- 
| mounce everything Indian; others glorify 
| everything Indian and say: The Vedas con- 
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tain everything. Incidentally, the Gita never 
says that all people are good; in fact the 


scripture depicts the armageddon between 
good and evil. 


Ahmedabad SUDHIR S. TRIVEDI 


Sir—Hinduism is as potent as ever. It is 
the Hindu way of life that is on the way out. 
Hinduism is embodied in Sanskrit, which is 
almost a dead language. Religion is no long- 
er taught, except in non-secular schools. The 
most important cause of our degeneration is 
the pursuit of fashion. Women take hours 
tying their saris—to obtain the maximum 
uncoverage! There is no danger to the sur- 
vival as such of Hinduism. Only our tradi- 
tional values of life are being devalued. 


Bombay B. N. SINGH 


Sir—Reader S. R. Narayan Ayyar (Oc- 
tober 31) has quoted the Kanchi Sankara- 
charya as saying that Pakistan protects Is- 
lam and Britain and the Western countries 
support Christianity. While this may be true 
of Pakistan, His Holiness is, I am afraid, 
badly misinformed about Christianity in the 
West. The Occident has come a long way 
from the days of the Crusades and is no 
longer governed or conditioned by religious 
considerations. Yogis, maharishis and swamis 
from India never had it so good in the West, 
with no government bothered about their 
presence or activities, unlike our country, 
where a Ferrer is enough to make everyone 
jittery. 


Mangalore P. L. HEBER 
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RADE | HEIR TRADE. This street scene is typical of a Gujarat 
pase gt Ahmedabad, which boasts of ultra-modern architec- 
ture, including the individualistic designs of Corbusier. Right: The 
hinchko or swing. There was ample room for it in the spacious old 
houses but Gujaratis still’cling to it even in 400-sq.-ft city flats. 
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GAURO-VRAT. Young unmarried girls plant grain and do a puja. 
This is in order to ensure getting a good husband. Married women 
must perform Vad Savitri (below) on the day of Jeth Poornima. (cor- 
Tesponding to the day of the full moon in May) for the well-being of 
their husbands. The banyan is worshipped and many wives privately 
hope that the act of tying the string around the tree is symbolic of 
keeping their masters under control. f 
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OBODY seems to have a good word for 
ethe Banias of India. In all the refer- 
ences to this versatile community, the Bania 
has been ceaselessly castigated, largely be- 
cause of the community’s obsession with 
making money. 
Trade is the Bania’s profession, so is it 
not natural that he should want to make a 
profit? The contention of most authors, how- 
ever, is that the Bania extends this desire to 
absurd lengths sometimes. Even the book of 
proverbs is replete with such unquotable 
quotes as “A Bania’s heart is no bigger than 
a coriander seed” and “What a Bania writes 
; God alone can read.” 


: £7 Known as Vanias in Gujarati, Vanis in 
f Marathi, Chettiars in Tamil, Sud in 

| Punjabi and Komati in Telugu, this com-~ 
munity is a conglomeration of people from 
different castes who were bunched under a 
Single title because of their profession: deal- 
ing in grain. 


To encompass all of them In this study 
is impossible. Therefore, this article is con- 
fined to the Vanias of Gujarat—who alone 
have 40 subcastes. Almost all of these are 
further dissected into visas (twenties), dasas 
(tens) and panchas (fives). This division 
into numericals denotes the purity of Vai- 
Shya descendancy. The visas are said to be 
most pure and therefore the highest in the 
Vania social order. And, while the visas and 
dasas condescend to dine togethe , they 
would not intermarry and neither would 
even eat with the panchas. 


The Vanias make a strong claim to pe. 
Vaishyas (third of the fourfold division of 
Manu) by virtue of the fact that: they still 
have Mahajans, or trade guilds, which are 
referred to in Sanskrit literature. The en- 
dogamous divisions of the Vania caste are 
Agarwal; Agarya; Bagaria (Bagada); Baj;- 
Chhebroda; Dasara; Deshval (Disaval) ; 
Dindu (Didu); Govalval (Goyalval) ;. Gur- 
jar (Gujar); Harsola (Harsora) ; Jelval (Jail- 
val); Jharola (Jharora); Kapol (Kapola); 
Karad; Katrival (Kadharval); Khadayata 
Khandeval; Lad; Ladsakka; Mad; Medora. 
(Medera); Mevada; Modh; Modia; Nagar; 
Nagori (Naghori, Nagri): Nandora (Nan- 
doora); Narsipura; Nema; Osval; Palival 
(Palileval); Porvad (Porval); Pushkarval; 
Sarviya (Sarvirja); Shrimal; Sorathia; Um- 
mad (Humad, Humbad); Vayada and Ye- 
rola. 


The Mevada, Narsipura, Nema, Porva- 
dand and Shrimal have Jain sections, who 
are known as Shravaks, and the others are - 
known as Meshris, These Meshris and Shra- 
vaks used to dine and intermarry till the 
revival of sectarianism in the 'twenties. 


In Gujarat, however, social restrictions 
are not confined to castes and subcastes 
alone. The process of fission is minutely 
chiselled down to Ekadas or Gols. Groups 
of towns or villages were known as Ekadas 
or Gols, reserving all the girls within the 
Ekada or Gol for the young men of the 
group. 
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Fortunately the rules that governed 
these Ekadas or Gols were not rigidly ap- ~ 
plied, so that individuals, towns or villages 
could be added or omitted at will. If a boy 
or girl from one group wished to marry 
someone from another group, this was per- 
mitted—provided the two first secured the 
permission of the Gol Panchayat: In such 
cases they were sometimes required to pay 
a fine or a fee. If the parents of a girl were 
cast out by the Gol for marrying their 
daughter into another Ekada, they could 
take refuge in the Gol that had benefited 
by receiving their daughter. The parents 
would perhaps have to feast the members: 
of the new Gol to gain admission. 


The purpose of forming these Gols or 
Ekadas was motivated by practical consi- 
derations more than narrow-minded bigo- 
try. It was a form of protest against the 
hypergamy of urbanised families, 

Boys of the cities married girls from 
villages who were lured by the delights of 
urban life, yet city girls would not con- 
descend to marry a farm boy for obvious ~ 
reasons. The villagers panicked when their 
boys could not find brides for themselves. 


The Ekadas and Gols helped to check 
this growing discrimination. Though the — 
Vanias have considerably changed their out- 
look, broadened their perspective and wid- 
ened their horizon, there are still some rem- 
nants of the caste-conscious who prefer to 
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law of the land. Vania men, like those of 
some other communities, are known to re- 
marry on the death of their spouses. They 
are allowed to marry the wife’s sister if 
there is one still eligible. But marriage to 
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-marks the groom’s forehead with ver- 
milion paste and then pulls his nose. The 


“modern addition to this nose-pulling cere- 
| mony is that the “best man” (another West- 
ern adjunct) has to try and prevent this 
from happening. This ceremony signifies 


that the groom has to beg, with his pride in 
his hands, for the hand of her daughter. 


Balls of cowdung ash are then thrown 
in the four directions, whilst simultaneous- 
ly the family Brahmin or the mother-in-law 
holds two earthen pots of curds, mouth to 
mouth, waving them seven times around 
the body of the groom and then placing 
them in front of him. The groom then steps 
on them with his right foot first and enters 
the marriage hall after he has crushed the 
pots of curds. 


The wedding ceremony begins with the 


De worship of Ganpati, followed by the bride’s 


parents washing the groom’s toes with milk, 
curds, honey, sugar and ghee. 


The ceremony hereafter is the usual 
Hindu ritual, the only difference being that, 
after the marriage has been solemnised, the 
couple is taken before the family deity and 
asked to play “odds and evens”. This 
is done ın several forms. They are either 
given some coins, which each in turn holds 
in a closed fist whilst the other has to guess 
whether the number is odd or even. 


Others have a large pot of nuts at the 
bottom of which a silver ring ıs hidden. 
Both dive into the pot with their right hand 
and the person who comes up with the ring 
the most number of times is regarded as 
the winner. 


© Luck in this game is regarded as luck 
in the game of life and the person who wins 
this contest is supposed to be the ruler of 
the household, 


The bride’s sisters sometimes hide the 
groom’s shoes and refuse to returh them 
till he makes a cash present. Similarly the 
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groom’s sister bars the door to his home 
when the party returns till he gives, or pro- 
mises to give, her whatever she wants. 


There is a great show of sorrow, often 
real weeping, when the bridal party leaves. 
The bride's mother worships the carriage by 
sprinkling sandalwood dust and flowers on 
it, so that it may carry them safely. She 
places a coconut under one wheel. The car- 
riage moves forward and crushes the coco- 
nut. The pieces are gathered by the mother 
and handed over to the daughter. No one 
from the bride’s family accompanies her on 
this journey. The ceremony ends when they 
once again play “odds and evens” at the 
groom’s home. 


Not Obligated 


It is significant that, whilst the groom’s 
parents and relatives have the right to eat 
at the bride’s home, her parents will not 
eat anything, often not even drink 2 glass 
of water, at the groom’s home. The only 
plausible explanation for this is that nel- 
ther the groom nor his parents should ever 
have the opportunity to say that the bride’s 
parents are obligated to them for having 


accepted their hospitality. This rule is no. 


longer strictly observed. 


Among the various subsects of the Va- 
nias, there are other fascinating rituals, For 
instance, among the Oswals, the maternal 
uncle of the bride has to carry her four 
times round the husband before placing 
her on the left of the groom. It may have 
been an easy thing to do when boys and 
girls were married in their childhood. It is 
not as simple any longer.- 


The Vayada Vanias, on the other hand, 
take their groom in a bullock-cart, with his 
face masked in cloth to ward off the evil 
eye. Their ceremonies begin at or just after 
midnight. 


On his way to the bride’s home, the 
Vayada groom is required to perform a cere- 


Vania Dress 


Vanias from North Gujarat and 
Kathiawar are sturdy and active, while 
those from South Gujarat are slight 
and poor in physique. 

Whilst some North Gujarat and 
Kathiawar Vanias wear whiskers, 
those from South Gujarat have their 
heads shaven at the crown and in a 
line down to the back ‘of their heads. 


Vanias have a colourful dress 
which varies in different regions, the 
main variations being in North Guja- 
rat, Kathiawar and Surat. 


Vania men, when going out, wear 
a dhoti, a jacket called badan, a long- 
sleeved cotton coat (angarkha) up to 
the knees and a shoulder-cloth called 
pichodi. 


The turbans of the Vanias differ 
according to regions in deference to 
local customs or to mark the man’s 
special calling or profession. 

In Kutch and Kathiawar, those 
who were in State service wore the 
loose phenta, probably due to Muslim 
influence. Others wear a large Rajput- 


a 


like turban, whilst those in North and 
Central Gujarat wear the tightly fold- 
ed cylinder-shaped turban, with nu- 
merous folds in front and several coils 
at the back. - 


Vania men and women are very 
fond of ornaments. Well-to-do Vania 
men would wear a silver girdle and a 
gold armlet above the elbow every 
day. The richer they get, the more 
they add to their personal adornment. 


Such ornaments as pearl earrings, 
pearl or gold necklace, a variety of 
finger rings and even a wristlet of 
solid gold can be seen on Vania men. 
On special occasions and caste dinners, 
the more costly and ornate jewellery is 


“worn by the men. 


The women are no less ostenta- 
tious. They wear a gold-plated hair 
ornament called chak, gold or pearl 
earrings, gold or pearl nose-rings, 
gold necklaces, a gold armlet above 
the left elbow, glass, gold and ivory 
bangles, silver anklets and silver toe- 
rings. 


"A PEVE 

AN ANCIENT ART still survives in the old 
houses of the Gujarati Banias. In a crowded 
narrow street, you come across ornately 
carved brackets and massive studded doors, 
Prayer rooms are highly decorated. See be- 
low the delicately painted ceiling depicting 
Ras Lila. Time, unfortunately, continues its 
crumbling process. 


mony called Chakla (the crossroads cere- 
mony). 


In the middle of a junction, a laddu is 
placed on a chapati. Around it are placed 
four earthen pots, with laddus and a copper 
coin in each of them. Whilst the Brahmin 
chants his mantras, the groom is carefully 
shielded from public gaze. é 


The four pots are thereafter given to 
four unmarried boys for luck. Over the 
laddu which remains in the centre, a white 
dhoti is spread and a shining sword placed. 
Then the cart that is carrying the groom . 
is driven over the sword. If the edge of the 


—Continued 
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ils, including those made of silver, stainless steel and brass, are given 
E TEE The 40 subcastes of the Vanias of Gujarat, are further 


sword breaks, it is considered a bad omen. 
The bride with her friends and relatives 
also performs the ceremony. 


In the few Shravak Vania villages bor- 
dering Marwar, the bridegroom is required 
to present the bride with ornaments before 
he is allowed to consummate the marriage. 


When the girl is pregnant for the first 
time, there are two ceremonies performed 


Some Uncharitable Proverbs 


A Vania’s heart is no bigger than 
a coriander seed. 


If a Sud (Amritsar bania) is on 
the other side of the river, leave your 
bundle on this side. 


A Bania will start an auction in a 
desert. 


Your debt to a Bania grows like 
a rubbish heap. 


A Bania is no one’s friend. If he 
takes a walk it is only for gain. 


If a Bania’s son tumbles down, he 
is sure to mck something up. 


Trust a tiger, a scorpion, a snake, 
but a Bania’s word you can never take. 


What a Bania writes God alone 
can read. (All Banias have their own 
method of accounting which no one 
else can understand.) 

A Bania has credit, a thief has 
none. T 

A Bania robs his friend, a thief his 
acquaintance. 


First beat the Bania, then the 
thief. 


= CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja Nat 
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at the husband’s home: the panchmasi in 
the fifth month and the simant in the 
seventh month. 


In the beginning of the fifth month, the 
family astrologer fixes the auspicious days 
for both ceremonies. Then on the propitious 
day of the fifth month, provided the girl 
is well enough for participation, the Kholo 
Bharvo ceremony is performed. If not, the 
ceremony is postponed till the seventh 
month. 


For the Kholo Bharvo, the expectant 
mother is garbed in a white sari with an 
embroidered blouse and escorted by her 
mother-in-law and sister-in-law to the fami- 
ly deity, where she bows in reverence. She 
is then made to sit on a low stool and her 
mother-in-law, or an unwidowed relative, 
places in her lap five and a quarter pounds 
of rice, a coconut, betel nuts, betel leaves, a 
rupee, flowers, a sari with a blouse and 
petticoat, all of which are supplied by the 
husband. 


After this the family priest binds around 
the woman’s right wrist a red thread or a 
black piece of silk cloth called “nadachdi” 
and gives her an iron ring, five grains of 
Indian millet, some red lead and oil from 
the image of Hanuman and the dust from 
the place where four streets meet. The wo- 
man then bows to all the elderly people and 
attends the dinner, given in her honour, to 
relatives and friends or, if the family is af- 
fluent, to the whole caste. In some sects of 
the Vanias, the woman goes to her parents’ 


home for one night and returns the next 
morning. 


The simant ceremony is to be performed 
in the seventh month. This ceremony lasts 
for four days. Each day the girl is rubbed 
and bathed with turmeric powder and dress- 
ed in the best of clothes and jewellery. 


On the fourth day the girl goes to her 
parents’ home and has a bath. When she re- 
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nias claim to be Vaishyas by virtue of the fact that they still hay 


THE UTENSIL MARKET (left and right). A large quantity of uten- subdivided into three categories each: visas, dasas and panchas, Ve 
| mahajans (trade guilds). 


turns, she must wait outside her husband 
house, till her sister-in-law comes out wil 
some red powder and a large piece of whi 
cloth, which is spread out before the gil 
The girl then treads over the cloth and, ¿ 
each step that she takes, the boy’s parent 
drop a copper piece and betel nuts, Befor 


she crosses the threshold, the mother-in-lat E. 
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performs a brief puja. The girl is then allow- 
ed to cross the threshold, taking care that 
she does not touch it. 


Here she is met by her husband, wno 
holds her hand, and together, followed by 
his mother, the priest and other members 
of the family, they go to the place where 
the family deity is kept. They bow before 
the idol and then are made to sit on two 
wooden stools, holding each other's right 
hand. ° 


At the close of the ceremony, the girl’s 
parents and all her relatives, who attend 
dressed in the best of clothes and jewellery, 
make their presents, which include a wood- 
en stool, a red earthen pot, a brass pot, a 
brass box, sweets, rich clothes and a basket. 


Presents are also given to the boy, his 
parents and close relatives. Fifteen oz 
twenty days after this ceremeny, the girl 
goes to her parents’ home, where she re- 
mains till the child is three or four months 
old. 


When a child is born, there are a few 
ceremonies which are considered to be im- 
rertant among the Vanias. For ten days 
after the birth, the husband’s family and 
friends send daily parcels of ghee, gur and 
spices to the girl’s house. 


On the sixth day, the Chhathi Pujan 
ceremony ıs performed. That evening, on 
the mother’s bedside, a footstool is placed, 
on which are laid a piece of paper, an ink- 
stand, a red pen, red powder, rice, flowers, 
six coppers, a piece of cloth, gur, desiccated 
ecconut and a burning ghee Jamp. 


tt is believed that the child’s future is 
written that night by the powers that be. 
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“THE TRADITIONAL JOB OF THE BANIA 
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The next morning all this is taken away by 
the pujarı. 


Another ceremony is performed on the 
izin day, when the mother worships the 
baran balians (the twelve sacreds). Twelve 
smali heaps of rice are laid on a stool, and 
next to each heap are kept a betei-nut, a 
betel] leaf and a copper coin. 


Kanku ‘and flowers are showered upon 
them and these are given to the family 
priest. 


Preparing To Meet His Maker 


In death, as in life, the Vania is bound 
by religious rites. On his deathbed the Vania 
is required to give a Brahmin the gaudan, 
or at least the equivalent of a cow, which 
on no account should be less than Rs 1.25. 
He has to announce a sum to be given 
in charity. When the end draws near, he is 
bathed, dressed and placed on a freshly 
washed portion of the front-room floor, with 
his head to the north fill life ebbs away. 


On his death, the body is removed from 
the house, head first up, to a point halfway 
to the cremation ground. Here it is placed 
on the ground, where a little rice, betel nuts 
and a copper coin are piaced. From this 
point onwards the body is carried, feet first, 
to the crematorium. 


After the collection of ashes and their 
subsequent immersion, the place of cremation 
is washed clean and an earthen pot full of 
water is placed there. The chief mourner 
then breaks the pot by throwing stones 
through his legs from a distance. Also, a cow 
is brought and milked, so that the milk falls 
on the spot. 


wad 
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1 x is Gealing in grain. Today he has diversified into 
other occupations, mainly shopkeeping. A number of Vanias have 


istinguished themselves 


4s diplomats, politicians, writers, poets, doctors and scientists. Very prominent, industrialists— 
naturally—are found among the Gujarati Banias. 
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THE ACCOUNTANT TOTING UP the very 
important, “treasures upon this earth”. A 
proverb goes: “What a Bania writes God 
alone can read”—which means that no one 
can understand his method of accounting. 
Note the impressive line-up of cars amidst 
the dilapidated houses. 


The father-in-law of the chief mourn- 
er sends rice, pulse and ghee to the stricken 
house which, if the deceased is old, is cook- 
ed and eaten. If not, the food is cooked and 
given to the dogs. 


A widow’s hair is cut off and the heads 
oi all male members of the family are shay- 
en. The men shave off their whiskers also 
if the deceased is young. ~~ ~~~ = o 


The most important death ceremony, on 
the eleventh day, is to marry a steer to a 
heifer; on the twelfth day, giving cooked 
food to the crows; and on the thirteenth day _ 
giving a Brahmin a bedstead, bedclothes 
and some money. 5 


Vanias are, generally speaking, staunch 
adherents of the Vallabhacharya sect. It {s 
believed they were converted some 450 years 
ago. Except for the Agarwal and Ram N 


Vanias, none of the others wear the sacred 
thread. . 


At one time they used to visit the Val- _ 
Jabhacharya temples daily, but y, 
with education, religious control began 
weaken, and worship at home was accepted 
as being just as pious. 


In almost every Vania home, one will 
find a room or a corner where the images 
and idols of worship are kept in t c 
The Vanias, like the Roman Catholics, 
lieve that. all their sins are washed awa 
when they confess them to the Lord. _ 
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ac I da y S Carefree, romantic days. Party days. Relaxing-at- | 
home days. Saraband “Terene’ blended fabric 
makes them a shade more exciting. 


| 
Unruffed look. Handsome fall. A wide, wild range | Dr JIVR 
of colours — from the sober to the psychedelic ! e: E 
Saraband. The happiest fabric for you — and her. | High. Co 
Yes, now Sarabani eli is for women, too! Ore of | 
he was ( 


And Saratoga ‘Terene’ cotton fabric is superb for 
5 shirts, jubbas, kurtas, kameezes. 
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MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI (1869-1948) gave the world 
much to think about and much more to chronicle. He was cast out of 
the community when he decided to go abroad for further studies. He 
did not perform the initiation ceremony and so, technically, he and 
his descendants are still outcastes. To modify Cecil Rhodes’ epitaph: 
“Living He was the Land; Dead, His Soul Shall be her Soul.” 


KASTURBA GANDHI (1869-1944), the Mahatma’s long-suffering 
wife, came from a very orthodox family but saw the futility of our 
caste-ridden society and changed her views. A silent worker, she died 
in detention at the Aga Khan Palace in Poona. 


JUSTICE JAYANTILAL CHHO- 
TALAL SHAH (b. 1906) retired 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of India. He has served on, 
and headed, several inquiry com- 
missions for the Central Govern- 
ment. 
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Dr JIVRAJ NARAYAN MEHTA 
(b. 1887) has been Chief Minis- 
ter of Gujarat and also Indian 
High Commissioner in the UK. 


_ Oŭe of India’s foremost, doctors, 


he was Gandhiji’s personal phy- 
sician. As a politician he often 
clashed with Morarji Desai. 


PRANALAL DEVKARAN NAN- 
JEE, banker, merchant, broker 
and landlord, founded the Dena 
Bank in 1938. He has been Chair- 
man of the Indian Banks Associ- 
ation and President of the Indian 
Merchants Chamber. 


RE KEP 


UCHHRANGRAI NAVAL- 
SHANKER DHEBAR (b. 1905) 
was thrice elected President oj 
the Indian National Congress and 
was before that Chief Minister of 
Saurashtra. He is now Chairman 
of the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission. 


SIR PURSHOTAMDAS THA- 
KURDAS was a member of the 
indian Retrenchment Commit- 
tee; a Director of the Reserve 
Bank of India; a member of the 
Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance (1926); 
and a delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, 1930-32. He 
was one of authors of the 
Bombay Plan. 


RASIKLAL UMEDCHAND 
PARIKH (b. 1910) was a Minis- 
ter in the composite Bombay 
Government and then in the Gu- 
jarat Cabinet. He was a Member 
of the Constituent Assembly, 
was eiected to the Lok Sabha in 
1952 and was Chief Minister of 
Saurashtra. Parikh is now Chair- 
man of the Cotton Corporation of 
ndia. 


POONAMCHAND RAMJI KA- 
MANI (b. 1918) heads the House 
of Kamanis. The expansion of the 
Kamanis’ business owes much to 
his organising ability. 
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RAMJI HANSRAJ 
(1888-1965) was a 
wizard who built the House of 
Kamanis and a philanthropist 
who created several trusts. Busi- 
ness was not his only interest. He 
took an active part in the satya- 
graha campaigns. 


RATILAL M. GANDHI was 
elected Vice-President of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee in 1946-47. He was an 
MLC in Bombay and a trustee of 
the Bombay Port Trust; Presi- 
dent of the Society of JPs and 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate. 
He served on the Commerce and 
Industry Panel of the Planning 
Commission and is Chairman of 
the Export Risks Insurance Cor- 
poration of India since its incep- 
tion in 1957. 


preven ras cco a nephew 
o e ma, was a dynamic 
journalist and a rebel. He served 
for a while as Revenue Minister 
of Saurashtra and was later ex- 
pelled from the Saurashtra Con- 
gress Assembly Party because he 
wrote and spoke critically of its 
policies. In 1948 he led his “army” 
into the State of Junagadh and 
set up a Provisonul Government, 
there. He was Proprietor and 
Editor of the daily Vande Mata- 
ram, published from Bombay. He 
died on June 8, 1953. 

S. A. G. 
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i i F-86 Sabre 
ovember 22, 1971, four Pakistani F i 
a ae a) es of Calcutta. They were aan fire, 
i e Sabres that fell, one was m n fire, 
IR Gat ere aoea aes a ten- minute. i R e E pronta 
NS OSes Ooi aes AL, Fees) “since 1956. Its main advantages are a 
d and a better performance at low altitude (below 20,090 fh. 


@n November 21, 1971. Indian 
troops and armour repulsed a & 
Pak offensive in the Jessore See. 
tor of East Bengal and destroyed 
13 Chaffee tanks. Next day TAR 
Guat interceptors “dropped 
three PAF F-&86 Sabre jets, 30 
miles north-east of Caleutta. 
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The Gnat 
blood on September 3 and 4, 1965, j 3 
Sqd.-Ldr Keelor and Flt-Lt Pathania got | a 
two Sabres over the Akhnur-Chhamb Sec- j ` 
tor, near Jammu. The Gnat became the jinx i x 
of the PAF and they ended the war running 1 ` 
away from it. The latest air battle proves it | o A 
has not lost its touch. | 
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SESDE | 
Ur a pe eee = (Gwar TRAINER) 
PAK SABRE INDIAN GNAT 
LENGTH 37.5 ft Ae 
BREADTH 39.1 ft oi ft 
WEIGHT 11,125 1b. 6,650 Ib. | \ 
ENGINE General Electric Turbojet Orpheus 701 Turbojet Engin ! 
aab st (British-Siddely) ee 
(4,700 Ib. s.t.) | ta 
SPEED 678 m.p.h. 695 m.p.h 
CEILING Sao 
55,000 ft 50,000 ft 
INITIAL CLIMB 12,000 it per minute 20,000 ft per minute 
M-24 ee tanks in the Jessore RADIUS OF ACTION 670 miles 500 mil i 
aa on N er 21. e es is 5 (above 20,000 ft) es | \\ 
French tank, especially manufactured jus x i | 
‘after World War II for use in marsh and or pe OF ACTION 270. miles 240 miles Via 
soft ground. The French pressed it into ac- elow 20,000 ft) | 
tion in the 1954 war in Indo-China at Dien- STRENGTH 180 pl 
bienphu against Ho Chi Minh’s guerrillas. ARMAMENT penes 150 planes ! 
The 25-ton reconnaissance lightweight tank X Six .5 in. Colt Brownin T Cannons | 
is with a Renault MK V engine M-3 machi 4 wo 30mm. Aden j 
and carries a short-range (1,000 yd) cannon m pia de Two 500 Ib, bombs = 
and two 30 mm, machine-guns. The three- ane AM-9B Sidewinder ; on » 
man crew comprises the driver, the co- -to-Air Missiles Option of twelve 3 in- | 
driver-cum-gunner and e commander. Te am or rockets $ 
Chaffee can reach a speed o mph. ption of Two 500 lb. Bombs | 
Pakistan is said to possess 200 Chaffee tanks. (or 750 1b. or 1,000 1b.) or 4 
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Capture, imprisonment, is the closest to being dead that one is likely to experience x 


in this life. 


! 

l 
I 
Animals break their silence 
As a gun does, without words, 
Those creations of the seventh day 
Rattling like scorpions’ stings 
In the tail of construction 
Transforming need to temptation, 

j Giving birth to persuasion— > 
Consent was already alive, that snake ~ 
Never spoke 
He wriggled and browed 
Like u comedian before talkies, > 
Damned Adam into iteration, sentence dnd 


» 


<> 
Power. 


“ So man remains master till we have done, 
The beasts, 
Cells chaining into fur and claw, 
Stockpilina ourselves, 
An arsenai eating its own. 


Padded rhinos wait like unexploded bombs, 
Baying wolves like mortars lose their range 

In turning to the moon, 

The umbrella of the locust is shot through 

With the flak of rain, 

Anteloping herds defeat the pampas of the world, 
Crabs like helmets crawl 

Into the siege of the sea, 

Migrating couriers return empty-handed, 
Cawing and cheeling the same message 
While below 

Flesh ts sown with minefields of bacteria 
And fungus dons feathers 

In the war dance of the doomed tribe. 


Man child lives 

And man child lives on in memory. 
Word is the son of his flesh, 

Lip his mother. 

The mouth his womb, the tongue his 
Man child lwes 

Word is the only monument. 


His flesh feeds on ours 

Ours on our own 

Till running, scampering, clawing, clambering, escaping 
\ Stampeded by the beaters of the heart, we drop. 

€ Tongue and lip fall away 

/ Leaving bone. 

ne Bone is the only monument. 
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Words for deeds was the bargain we struck with naturi 


"e These and our moon 


They set me up as king of creatures’ les 
‘The hyenas of the night, 

Sirens of the twilight shift, 

Knew no such thing. A 

We kings of nowhere are hunted, mated, 
They came for me with guns and nets, 
Spread checks beneath my feet. 
Strung like a punching bag. 

The pretence of respect $ 
Was battered out of my woolly head. _ 


Afterthoughts make glory 
As they do perfect repartee. 
So I pace the floors of cages 
Paws lagging like drugged minds 
Behind my ideology. 

Nostrils drunk with the smell of captiv 
Contagion fighting in corners aH ber 
With carbolic soap. 


The board and its rules 

Nets. crowbars, cages, 

The greedy gullet of the gun. 
These were their devices, 
Enclosure and threat. 
Abandoning the set moves 
All my muscle and majesty _ 
Catapulted out in single directions, 
In one direction, decided yet defeated, 
Like throwing in the sponge. 

They were all the weapons I had, 

I was too much myself, 

It was the wrong technology. 


m 
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I am condemned for magnificence, 
Man gapes at power, 

His pupils like harried herons 
Follow the ripple and mountain 
of my stride, 

The flash of my flesh 

Welded to the earth. 


My neighbours have crimes on their heads, 

The raven confessed by the lie detector in his eye, 
The vulture shaved by god as a mark of shame, 
The leopard tattooed in shadow 

The owl's neck tumid with the creation he's swallowed 


They live alone. 


The others are harrowed with words, fabled pettily, 
Gentle giraffes and camels 

For betraying conscience in their eyes, 

The turtle for age without answers, 

The bream and the roach for pretence of escape, ; 
The rat jor owning the disappearing whip, the shadow along the 
The spider for providing metaphors for our galary out of his wi 
The ant for outdoing the human blind. 

Against the unconstituted they've dropped charges, 

Ferns and feathers bristle freely, 

No lungs, no nostrils 

They commit no offence on the air. 
They parody only the bone F 
Being more perfect in their branchings, 
Like the printed circuits of creation, 
Blueprints for a second coming. —_ 
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“Me and Androcles? 
No, that tou was a lie 
Love is not the price of a thorn removed.” 


v 

I look through the bars of the cage 

They alternate like day and night 

Like the presence and absence of purpose, 

Black or blank, 

I accept domain, 

Look through bars as a child peers through its fingers, 

The space between them and my face 

Entirely mine. ` 

The mind becomes an Austrian lake of captivit A n. 

The city dweilers come to see ~~) 

Reflections in my face. if 

Their faces are the pebbles on my shore f 

Their voices the rustle of trees 

Beyond my borders, 

Their weekday doings, the mountains beyond, 

Their city, once a possibility of souls, 

Spells itself out in a ticker tape°of number plates. 

From them I learn the lesson of good fathers; _ 

The silence achieves uneasy peace, ; D 

That time and incident are parables for the nex 

And quite simply too ole 

That Monday differs from Sunday i 

That bank holidays stop profit Sos 

And bring the children o fe 
hold the - 

Bnew only that | 
ho had no time 
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In ancient 
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tinued till the da 
practice of thuggee © 


Wr was th A 
thugs? They accompanied unsuspect- 
journeys and behaved 


the opportunity prevailed. When it did, they 
throttled every member of the unfortunate 
caravan with the noose of their handker- 


chief. 
ce appears to have originated 


The practi t 
in India. In the Puranas, there is a mention 


of Nag-Pash which, as some conjecture, is a 
reference to the noose of the phansigars. 
Many actions of thugs are also depicted in 
the reliefs of Ellora (8th century). 

The earliest historical record of the 
thugs is by the medieval historian Tia-ud- 
din Barni. “In 1290,” he writes, «in the reign 
of Jalaluddin Khilji, nearly 2 thousand were 
captured. They were transported in boats 
to Bengal.” The River Thngs of Bengal of a 
Jater age were probably their descendants. 

Akbar’s historian, Abul Fazal, says that 
nearly 500 thugs were captured and execut- 
ed in the Etawah district (Western Uttar 
Pradesh). Aurangzeb is also recorded to 
have ordered the execution of 15 stranglers 
captured near Surat. 

The English came to know of this 
strange sect after they captured Seringap- 
tam in 1799. 

From time to time, deserters from va- 
rious armies had also found thuggee a con- 
venient occupation. The lack of good roads, 
Jong distances, thick forests and difficult ter- 
rain helped the thugs at the cost of the 
travellers. For mutual security, Indians 
usually travelled with previously unknown 
parties and, very often, the amiable compa- 

nions tumed out to be thugs. 

The thugs never had it so good as dur- 
ing the anarchy and confusion that prevailed 
in the 18th century. The annexation of In- 


india, every eceup 
thieves and thugs- 
India Company: when t 
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William Sleeman- 


the British led to the dis- 
banding of armies. Loss of occupation and 
desiruction of Indian industries gave rise to 
general poverty and unemployment. In des- 

many took to thuggee. ïn the ab- 


peration, 
sence of efficient administration and conti- 


nuous civil wars, the horrible cult flourish- 
ed unchecked. 

In Tamil the thugs were called Ari Tu- 
lukar, in Telugu Warlu Whandlu, m Kan- 
nada Tanti Kalleru. Obviously the cult was 
spread all over India. 

The thugs did not adopt the occupation 
of their own will—so goes a thug lore—but 
were the appointees of Goddess Kali or Bha- 
vani. A demon, named Rakt-Beej (“Seeds 
of Blood”), spread panic on earth by de- 
youring human beings. The Goddess cut him 
down in order to destroy him, but instan- 
taneously another demon arose from his 
blood drops. She then created two men out 
of her perspiration, providing each with a 
handkerchief (rumal) to kill) the demon 
without bloodshed. Having finished their 
task, the two men were about to hand the 
rumals over to Kali, when she bestowed 
them with these, wishing they should em- 
ploy the 7umals in seizing their enemies. 


The temple of Kali, near Calcutta, was 
the chief place of pilgrimage for the thugs 
—because the demon was said to be buried 
there. 

Hindus, Muslims, Rajputs, Brahmins, all 
belonged to the fraternity. In most cases, a 
Brahmin was the leader. It was only excep- 
tional that a woman should be involved in 
these enterprises, though in Deccan a wo- 
man, it is said, was at the head of a gang. 

Primarily, there were five sects of the 
thugs. Jumaldhee were the craftiest of the 

five and they flourished in Oudh and to the 
east of the Ganga. Their leader lived like 


dian states by 


A BAND OF LORDLY THUGS after they were caught by Colonel Sleeman. The thugs were 


proud of their “divinely appointed” profession. 
epartment and the extension of railways put a stop to the thugs’ depredations. 
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The excellent organisation of Colonel Slee- 
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SIR WILLIAM SLEEMAN (1788-1856) put sals 
down the dreadful thugs. Between 1834 and 
1839, Sir William was Superintendent of the Fo 
Department for Suppression of Thuggee. The pakh h 
Department was set up by Lord William to ‘a | 
Bentinck, who also outlawed the practice of omen”) 
suttee. front 
su 
any opulent zamindar. When out on their Chead 
excursions, their pageantry was worth see- juncto 
ing. Their embroidered kurtas, grotesquely x Ne 
wound turbans, hookahs with perfumed to- ing the 
bacco and a cortege of well-dressed camp- toniche 
followers were all in keeping with the gene- 
ral grandeur of the Nawabs’ kingdom of 
Oudh. 
Multanias were Muslims. They under- JSA 
took long journeys with their families and a 
camels and oxen laden with corn, ete., dis- 
guising themselves as merchants. They of- 
fered their merchandise for sale in their aoaie 
camps to attract victims. Cords of their oxen, 
and not rumals, were used by them in 
strangling the victims. Tasma Baz Thugs 
were of this sect. 
Chinguria or Naik formed a subcaste of | 
the Multanias, though the latter deemed 
them inferior. Soosias comprised mostly 
low-caste Hindus. They lived around Jodh- 
pur, Kishengarh, Tonk, Jaipur and else- 
where in Malwa and Rajputana, travelling | 
through the country as merchants, sepoy®, 
Bhats, Charans or bazigars (conjurors): 
Other thug sects considered them inferio® ~ © 
and would not eat with them, though they @ er 
times employed them in their dreadful €% 
cursions. 
Kanaujias were Brahmins and disguised ] 
themselves as mendicants. Their principal | 
seat was on the banks of Chambal, nor | 
east of Gwalior, where they lived in village 
maintaining an understanding, if not a cor Í 
ection, with the headman of the 4uclog™y 
Their expeditions extended as far a5 Bu 
delkhand, Nagpur and the Deccan. Banat | 
Thugs belonged to this sect. 5 | x 
Then there were the Arcot Thugs said 
to have migrated to South India Irom ea 
North. They were mostly Muslims, vis | z 
in Mysore, Telengana and the Nizam’s dod 
minions. They were looked down upo” P RAM 1 
the thugs of North India. They trovei sen? os 
about attired as sepoys of the Madras 4 poe ey 
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The thugs were very careful about the 
omens. They broke the back of their first 


e victim five times, ior it ensured future suc- 


cess. And the first victim was never to be a 
Brabmin, a bard, a poor man or one with a 
four-footed animal. Days auspicious for 
ccmmencement of the journey were Mion- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. 


The pickaxe for digging graves was con- 
sidered a sacred instrument and its falling 
a very bad omen. It was called mahee or 
kasee in thug lingo and thugs considered an 
oath by kasee more sacred and binding than 
the Ganga or the Quran. It was asserted 
that, if buried, the pickaxe could foretell the 
direction in which the journey would be 
most fruitful. It had no handle; on every 
occasion it was fixed anew and thereafter 
thrown away. 


Before setting out on an expedition, the 


$? sacred pickaxe was ceremoniously washed 


Le. 


with water, sherbet, sour milk and spirits, 
and marked seven times with sindur. It was 
then entrusted to a veteran thug, wrapped in 
yellow cloth. 


For the ass, thugs had a saying: Sau 
pakh heru, ek dhanteru (“The ass is equal 
to ‘a hundred birds for ascertaining the 
omen”). If a braying ass came from the 
front, it was a bad omen called matha-phor 
(“head-breaker’”’). Meeting an ass near the 
junction of roads was a good omen. 


Next came the jackal. Whereas its cross- 
ing the path from left to right was ominous, 
for the contrary, thugs said: Bakun giddee, 


RAM LOCHAN SEN was one of the 13 
thugs who, along with Geng Hari, were 
sent by Colonel Sleeman to W. H. F. Hut- 
chinson to be sketched. 


sona liddee (“A -jackal crossing right brings 
gold”). Howling of jackals in daytime and 
of wolves by night were also mournful. 
Similarly, fighting of cats and cries and 
movements of a hare, dog, deer or snake 
had their peculiar meaning for a thug. 

The hoot of an owl or the cry of a vul- 
ture was ominous. For the partridge the 
thugs asserted: 

Raati boley teetara, din ko boley siyar. 

Taj chalo va desra, nahin pare achanak 

dhar. 


(“If a partridge calls at right, a jackal 
during the day, Quit that country or you 
will be beheaded.” ) 


A crow brought good luck only if it was 
crowing from a green tree. Sight of a lizard 
was a bad omen, its croaking a good one! 

Oiher bad omens were untimely rain, 
falling of the thug’s turban and a death, 
marriage or birth in the village. 

Formerly, the thugs never killed a wo- 
man, washerman, musician, man with a cow, 
oil vendor, carpenter, sweeper, faqir or 
Ganga water-carrier; but later, especially 
in the 19th century, the taboo was often 
overlooked. 


Xt is remarkable that the thugs never 
attacked the Europeans. Apparently it was 
because the Europeans did not carry big 
amounts of money about them and also 
kept loaded pistols. “Morever, the ‘Gora’ was 
soon missed and the concomitant rigorous 
and careful tracking might lead to their 
capture,” confessed an old thug. 


However, lately some cases of murder of 
the Europeans did come to light but these 
were more in retaliation for the strict 
policies adopted by the British Government 
against the thugs. 


Thug Vocabulary 

In one of his books, Colonel Sleeman 
gives a vocabulary of the thugs’ secret 
language: 

Jhirnee: signal for murder 

“Bring the betel”: “Be prepared!” 

“Bring the tobacco”: “Murder!” 

“Get the dish scoured”: “Fix the place for 
graves!” 

“See bichali”: 
corpses!” 
“Give chauka” or “Give thiwali”: “Make the 
victim sit!” 

To ascertain whether the other party 
was also of thugs, they wished them: “Aula 
Bhai, Salam” or “Auley Khan, Salam”. This 
was a sort of thug password. 

Drawing the back of the hand along the 
chin, from the throat outwards, implied that 
caution was called fur; and putting an open 
hand over the mouth and drawing it down 
indicated that the danger was over. 


A party in advance left certain marks 
where a road bifurcated—as hints to those 
behind. They drew their footprints in dust 
along the direction they were going, and, 
if the following party was not too far, a 
hole in the dust sufficed. In case there was 
no dust, two stones, one above the other, 
were left and a few leaves strewn along 
the direction they were going. 


For ascertaining the auspicious day be- 
fore setting out, pundits, with the gang's 
leader and four of his principal companions, 


“Look for the disposal of 
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KALI TEMPLE AT KALIGHAT, Calcutta. 
This was the chief shrine of the chugs, who 
were devout worshippers of Kaki and be- 
lieved that they worked for the 

who demanded sacrificial blood. 


sat on a white cloth. A brass vessel, contain- 
ing rice, wheat, coconut and two copper 
coins, was placed before the head priest. 
He then uttered some incantations and ask- 
ed one of the thugs to break the coconut. 
If the coconut was broken in one stroke, 
then the priest declared that the most lucky 
day, hour and direction to be pursued. 
Otherwise the ceremony was to be repeat- 
ed some other day. 


Before setting out, tilhais (spies) went 
to the villages or serais (inns) to collect 
particulars of the prospective victims. Re- 
ceiving favourable hints, sothas (inveiglers) 
and chandooras (helpers) went to them, won 
their faith and accompanied them on their 
journey. The rest divided into small groups 


—Continued 


committed 50 in 
radabad and Bareilly before 


(Pen & Pencil Sketches in India by W. T 
Hutchinson, 1883) 


GANGA HARI WAS A RIVER THUG. He 
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% and joined them at intervals of two to three 
7 days—to eliminate any suspicion. Belhas 
e were sent in advance to dig graves at pre- 
determined places of stay. 


The party, tired of the day’s journey, 
halted at a resting-place often suggested by 
the thugs. After repast, tales and discussions 
followed like any other evening, when the 
leader would suddenly say: “Bring the 
betel!”—and every member of the gang 
would get ready. (They could be 40-50 ‘in 
all.) Then came the signal for murder: 
“Bring the tobacco!” They were the last 
words the victims heard on this earth. The 
rumal had served its purpose. 


Kuthawas now broke the backbones and 
knees of the corpses and Mojas carried these 
bundles to the graves which were covered 
with thorns to keep away the jackals. 

&> After every successful expedition, an 
1 7 idol of Kali was set up in a solitary place. 
A noose, a pickaxe, a knife, a silver coin, 
an image of a serpent and a choumukh 
(four-wicked lamp) were placed before it. 
Veteran thugs sat in the centre and other 
members in a circle beyond. Elaborate puja 
was performed. Now the leader took a lump 
of jaggery and placed some of it in the hole 
made in the ground. Prayers were offered 
in the name of Durga and thereafter each 
member of the gang was given some gur. 


The greater number of the thugs’ victims 
were civil and military servants of the East 
India Company returning home on furlough, 
carrying their savings. Almost every British 
Indian regiment lost many of its men, pre- 
suming them to have deserted the army. 


aa? One way of escaping the thugs was to 
'"“eneage the Bhats or Charans, a caste of 
Rajputs. No thug sect ever ventured to at- 
tack them or their belongings, that being 
taboo. But later even they were murdered 
in Gold blood. Near Chhapra, in Bihar, 14 
such money-carriers were strangled, in 1826, 
and Rs 25,000 taken away. 


The leader received two shares of the 
loot, the actual murderers one and a half 
Shares each and others one share each. Thugs 
in prison received half a share each, which 
was given over to their families. One-eighth 
of the plunder went to the disabied or old 
thugs. Part of the booty was kept aside for 
bribing the district headmen and chieftains, 
as also for the extensive performance of 
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TOMB OF MIR HAYAT QALANDAR AT MANGROL. The ruins of the medieval saint’s tomb 

had become the haunt of thugs, who were helped by bogus faqirs. During the i 

operations, the remains of a large number of victims were discovered from the lonely neigh- 
by the celebrated Colonel Meadows Taylor and it appear- 


bourhood. This sketch was made 
ed in the Oriental Annual of 1837. 


operated as far as Kanpur, seemingly mak- 
ing pilgrimages to Allahabad and Banaras. 


At first, one of them got employment 
on a ghat frequented: by the yatris. Fourteen 
thugs, also pretending to be pilgrims, hired 
a boat for the victims. On reaching mid- 
stream, the leader gave the signal. Im- 
mediately after strangulation, the backbone 
of the victim was broken—should the 
passing vessels discover the murder. The 
body was afterwards thrown overboard 
through a window of the boat. Several boats 
belonging to the same gang followed each 
other, five or six miles apart. And, should 
a passenger refuse one, the next boatman 
induced him to hire his services. 


Secure Asylum 


Many of the senior officials and the 
zamindars were often in league with these 
criminals and afforded them shelter in re- 
turn for a portion of the plunder. 


The dominions of the Scindia were a 
secure asylum for thugs. The only check 
on their activities was the annual tax of 
Rs 244 levied on every thug family. In 
1823 Major-General Sir John Malcolm dis- 
covered an agreement dated Aghun, Samvat 
1854 (November 1797), in the possession of 
a son of an amil of Gwalior State whereby 
thugs, to escape the royal tax, offered his 
father one rupee per family, on return from 
every enterprise. 


The parganas of Pureehar and Soosaee, 
during the anarchic decades of early 19th 
century, fell to the Raja of Bharatpur, the 
Rohilla Sardars, the Scindia, the Raja of 
Bhudoia and the Rani of Gohud successive- 
ly. The tax of Rs 244 per family of thugs 
was invariably levied by every succeeding 
chieftain. 


Some took to thuggee as their secondary 
occupation. Meadows Taylor relates a case 
where a cloth vendor was. brought to him 
on a charge of thuggee. Many other thugs 
were simultaneously serving under Euro- 
peans, as was later discovered. 


ection. ae 


anti-thuggee 


No serious step was' taken against these 
ruffians until Lord William Bentinck’s time. 
Besides reforms like the abolition of suttee 
and infanticide, Bentinck also took bold 
measures against thuggee. In 1834 he esta- 
blished a Department for the Suppression of 
Thuggee and Dacoity and appointed Captain 
(later Colonel Sir) William Henry Sleeman 
(1788-1856) its Superintendent. 


During five years of his office (1834-39), 
Sleeman captured nearly 2,000 of these land 
pirates from Indore, Jabalpur, Sagar and 
other places, besides about 250 boats of 
River Thugs from Banaras, Allahabad, Kan- 
pur and the vicinity. Many were condemned 
to death, while a good number were senten- 
ced to life imprisonment and transportation. 
Many others, though bound to inviolable 
secrecy (“a thug, if discovered, ceases to 
be one,” goes a saying), became witnesses 
and approvers to save their lives. Sleeman 
accordingly made a special jail at Jabalpur 
for these approvers—in order to save them 
from their freelance companions, : 


One of them named Feringhea, a Brah- 
min, was the leader of a very big gang 
and, on condition that his life be 
spared, assisted Sleeman in capturing seve- 
ral other bands. Much of what we know of 
thuggee today (especially its customs and 
language) through Sleeman’s books is based 
on the statements of Feringhea. 

While Resident of Indore (1843-49) and 
Oudh (1849-56), Sleeman caused the trial of 
1,800 more thugs. Assisted by Mr Molony, Z 
Captain Wardlaw and Major Borthwick, he 
discovered 274 graves in the territory of 
Oudh alone, dug up in advance by the thugs. 


A special Act was passed in 1836, where- 
by “any person convicted of belonging, or 
having belonged to, a thug gang became 
liable for life imprisonment”. ; 

. By 1852 Sleeman had extirpated almost — 
every guild of the thugs and he was justly 
proud of suppressing “an enormous evil 
which had, for centuries, oppressed the — 
people and from which it was long supposed ~ 
that no human efforts could relieve them” 
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DIARY OF A RAJPUT NOBLEMAN — 5 


Conference 


Of Princes 


Edited by Mohan Singh, Lloyd 1. Rudolph and Susanne H. Rudolph 


Amar Singh comes to Belhi for a National Polo Tournament. He 
calls om many princes who are participating or watching. He then 
attends the Third Session ef the Chamber of Frimees and comments 


om the institution. 


Delhi Cantonment, Monday, April 14, 1919 


F I remember aright, this was the Third 
I Conference. I went and saw the last 
meeting this time, but there was not much 
work done. The closing speech was made by 
the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, which was 
nothing more than thanking the Viceroy for 
his help and attendance. 

The Conference was held in the Central 
Hall of the Secretariat. The Viceroy sat on 
a throne, while the Chiefs sat in a hollow 
square on three sides. Up above in the gal- 
lery were the Dewans, friends and relations 
of the Chiefs and a few political officers. 
The Chiefs appeared in various kinds of 
dresses. Some wore light Indian costume, 
while others were in sober European clothes. 
They each had papers and pen and ink but 
did not seem to take any notes. 

What they gain by these conferences I 
cannot say. If I was asked my candid opi- 
nion, I would say that this is all a farce. 
Government is very acute. During the war, 
there was a want of recruits, money and 
material of all sorts and the Chiefs, or the 
majority of them at least, subscribed to it 
handsomely and some even beyond their 
means. So did the public of British India, 
and the Government of India started by 
making liberal promises, even up to giving 
eIndia a sórt of Home Rule. 

Then the Chiefs began to get frighten- 
ed and wanted to know what would be their 
posilion and status in case India got Home 


2h 
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AT ORLEANS, FRANCE. This sketch was 
made in 1914, when Amar Singh was serving 
in France. He also found, one day, a postcard 
in the bazaar, bearing his own picture, The 
Pron described him as a “Chevalier de 
= nde” who was fighting for his King, Jus- 
we and Civilisation, / 


Rule. If they had been wise and patriotic, 
they would have consented to hold the same 
position under the Indian Council or Par- 
liament. 


The result was that they met and had 
several councils and meetings. The result of 
xt all was chaos. Hyderabad kept aloof from 
this and so did the Maharana Sahib of Udai- 
pur. The Gaekwar of Baroda attended the 
meeting the first fime and then stood aloof. 
He used his influence to induce the other 
people not to go to these conferences and 
said that it was below our dignity to do so. 
The Maharajas of Kashmir, Bundi and Sir 
Pratab attended the Conference regularly. 


What good do they do? None whatever. 
They never speak a word and cannot follow 
the deliberations, which are carried out in 
English. When ıt comes to voting time, they 
vote both for and against a resolution and 
make themselves the laughing-stock of the 
others. Sir Pratab did this during this Con- 
ference and Lord Chelmsford gently remon- 
strated that he had already voted for this 
resolution and so how could he vote against 
it at the same time. 


False Hopes 


The Chiefs want this and they want 
that. The great object that they had in view 
was that they should be recognised as sover- 
eign princes and that the Government should 
not interfere in their admimistration in any 
way or under any circumstances. The Gov- 
ernment kept on buoying up their hopes 
while the war lasted and this time, when 
well out of danger, gave a plain answer that 
they have never interfered in any state, un- 
less under very grave circumstances, and 
that they cannot see how they can avoid 
doing so in the future. The state is run by 
one man and he may or may not be capable. 
This put a cap on their great hopes. In this 
case I am with the Government. 


_ The Chiefs (nobility) must have some 
control over them. It is already a great free- 
dom they enjoy and they abuse this power 
by confiscating the jagirs and allowances 
that had been granted in perpetuity. If they 
themselves do not observe their own treaties 
with their jagirdars, how can they have the 
cheek to ask the Government to observe 
theirs? Does this or does this not require 
interference? Most emphatically it does. 


Some of the Chiefs have the gift of the 
gab and they enjoy coming to the confer- 
ences. Chief amongst them are the Mahara- 
jas of Bikaner and Alwar—and they are 
very jealous of one another. Then there are 
others like the Maharaja of Gwalior, the 
Jamsahib of Kutch and some others who 
speak occasionally, while some are much 
too shy to utter a single word. 


CAPTAIN AMAR SINGH, while he served 

in World War I in France and Irag with the 

Ih _Sirhind Brigade of the Third Lahore 
ision. 


There are some seven hundred Chiefs 
from the Nizam of Hyderabad to fellows 
who are getting an income of some fifty 
rupees in the year. Now where are they go- 
ing to set a limit as to who is a real ruling 
Chief and who is not? 


The bigger Chiefs wanted to have the 
show all to themselves, but later on, by the 5 
advice of their Dewans, they think that 
every class of them should be represented, 
though in very limited numbers. First they 
had decided that only such Chiefs as were 
entitled to an eleven-gun salute were to at- 
tend. Afterwards they came down to a nine- 
gun salute. There is always a great deal of 
ill-feeling on such subjects. 


The only one ‘good that these confer- 
ences do is that they bring the princes toge- pa 
ther and it broadens their view and they 
also get a chance of making one anothers 
acquaintance and exchanging their views. 

Xt is very funny and annoying that these 
Maharajas will go and call on any European _ 
in a high or even an ordinary position but 
they think it beneath their dignity to pay 
that respect to the Indian members of the = 
Viceroy’s Council. i 


n 


be a gentleman by birth. But if an Indian 
of good breeding holds the same appoint- 
ment, they take no notice of him, the only 
difference being that one has a white and 
the other a brown skin. 
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pedestal. The third avatar they call him. 


i by JASPER KAY 


May 25, 1971, a band of Anand Margis 
clashed with students of the Technical 
Institute, Ranchi. The locals joined the boys 
and, in the battle that followed, some 25 
people were injured, a few receiving gun- 
shot wounds. 


. According to the Anand .Margis, the 
fight started because some boys from the 
Institute “molested” their womenfolk. The 
tewnfolk claimed that the boys strayed into 
the enclosure of the Marg headquarters and 
were mercilessly beaten in a “battle of 
brickbats”. 


Anand Marg was founded in 1955 and 
initially limited to teaching yoga. In 1963 
it expanded its activities to social ser- 
vice. Today the Marg runs about 400 educa- 
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BABA NAAM KEWALAM. Avadhuts perform kirtan around “Baba” Anand Murty’s photo- 
graph. The reverence, the chants and the incantations in his praise put “Baba” on a godly 


tional institutions, including kindergartens, 
high schools, colleges and engineering insti- 
tutes. Their major contribution has been the 
help they have rendered to destitute chil- 
dren through their children’s homes. 

The Marg has many departments, among 
them ERAWS (Education, Relief and Wel- 
fare Section), which provides help to those —__ 
who wish to attend school and college, and 
AMRUT (Anand Marg Universal Relief 
Team), which has done a lot to help the 
Bangla Desh refugees. te 

Despite all this, Anand Marg is a 
big question-mark. It is “out of bounds” for 
all Government a 
ple are sceptical of its activiti 
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claims to provide spiritual anchorage in a 
materialistic world. It is, they say, “a socio- 
spiritual organisation having its own socio- 
economic theory, its main aim being libera- 
tion of the avide] and service to huma- 
nity”. 

The Marg first attracted attention in 
March 1967, when five of its followers were 
killed in a clash with the Santhals in Purulia 
on the Bengal-Bihar border. In the ensuing 
court cases, it came to light that the Margis 
used fast motor-bikes and carried guns, 
kirpans and other lethal weapons. 


The Anand Margis aim at purifying the 
Administration. The basis of such a trans- 
formation is the Progressive Utilisation 
Theory (PROUTISM). Their slogans in dubious 
grammar are often seen plastered on walls: 
BE PROUTIST! BE MORALIST! According to them, 
India should be made over to the Sadvipras, 
the elite of Anand Marg. “If the same is not 
done by Government, a bloody revolution is 
sure to take place and ultimately power will 
be made over to the Sadvipras.” 

They believe in the use of force to 
change the order of things. 

Their leader, Anand Murty (formerly 
P. R. Sarkar of the Railway Workshop, Ja- 
malpur), believes that dictatorship is the 
only answer to India’s problems. “Demo- 
‘cracy,” he feels, “is mob rule and mobs are 
ruled by fools”. He thinks that the only way 
to realise the future is through a concerted 
struggle to break the chains that bind things 
to the past. These chains are represented 
by the Administration’s repressive forces. 


A large number of young men and wo- 
men are attracted to the Marg’s way of life. 
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class. Perhaps it is for this reason that many are, it is claimed, in-the US, Canada, West 
people regard the Anand Margis as “ado- Germany, Great Britain, the Philippines, 


lescent adventurers”. Italy, Hong Kong, Switzerland, Kenya, Ne- — 
According to a news magazine, violence pal and other countries. oS 


is a key word with the Anand Marg. In “a ty? i a 
discussion”, the Baba (Anand Murty) is re- EES oe ser T = tH = ee z 
ported to have said: “Violence is the essence ith some 30,000 Indian faithful The ace 
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Their violence has therefore a quality cession in which the chant of the avadhuts 
approaching religious fanaticism, was picked up by and repeated by thou- 


What A Haul 1 3 sands of others. 
The Anand Margis believe that their — 
leader is the third “avatar” after Lord Shiva 
and Lord Krishna. They claim that it was 
his divine power that sent the Chinese back 
in the 1962 invasion. Said Shri Jagdishwar- 
anand Avadhut: “Baba is a supreme force, 
he is the propounder and the preceptor of 
Anand Marg. We take him as God incarnate, ~ 
the ‘Param Purush’.” 


In a raid on the Anand Marg Head- 
quarters at Ranchi on June 21, 1971, follow- 
ing the arrest of a pistol-toting “sadhu”, the 
Police recovered guns, ammunition, bombs 
and bomb-manufacturing materials, along 
with bundles of terylene. Besides, half a 
dozen human skulls and some blood-stained 
daggers and spears were also seized. 


These discoveries were easily explained. 


By its own accounts. isati a The Anand Margis believe that all the 
ait arms and EE characters of the Mahabharata have been re- 
Human skulls are used—as with some or- born among their ranks. Even Guru Gobind 
ders of sadhus—for initiation rites. Accord- Singh and Napoleon have been reincarnat- 
ing to Shri Jagdishwaranand Avadhut: “An ed among them. Their official language is 
acharya cannot be an avadhut (saffron- Sanskrit. 

robed and long-bearded ‘sadhu’) unless he The Marg opposes worship in Hindu 
passes through the Tantric Sadhana, which temples and is against puja as a form of 


has to be performed at some graveyard or worship. The Margis’ beliefs and activities 
burning ghat. He is supposed to carry two have made them unpopular among many 
human skulls with him.” Besides, “you do sections, who blame the Government for 
not have to kill a man to get a human skull. not dealing severely with these “sadhus”. 
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- by GRATIAN COLACO 


A three-day religio-cultural 
evemt will take place in Madras 
on April 14, 15 and 16, to com- 
memorate dhe 19th centenary of 
the martyrdom of St Thomas. Ke 
will draw thousands of pilgrims 
and tourists from all over India 
and abroad: to San Thome Ca- 
thedral Basilica, which contains 
the tomb of the Saint. 


HE San Thome Cathedral Basilica in 
& Madras is the only church in India and 
perhaps 2™ong the few in the world built 
over the site wicr@ an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ was buried. Agam, it is the only 
church which has figured in the pructelic 
history of India. 


According to tradition, St Thomas, 
who first introduced Christianity into India, 
landed at Cranganore, in Kerala, in 52 A.D. 
After building seven churches there, he 
crossed over to the Coromandel Coast. He 
lived for some years in a cave at Little 
Mount, a suburb of Madras, He had many 
cnemies who did not approve of his preach- 
ing Christianity One day, in order to es- 
cape from his persecutors, he had to flee 
to a hill about ten miles from the city. 
where he was pierced to death in A.D. 72. 
This hill is today known as St Thomas 
Mount, 
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1.A Church That Will APEI 


His disciples brought the Apostle’s body 
to Mylapore and buried it in the small cha- 
pel which was built by St Thomas himself, 
later known to historians as “Bethuma” 
(House of Thomas). 


It was on this historic and hallowed 
spot—where for nineteen hundred years 
there has been some church or other—that 
the present imposing Cathedral was built 
in 1896 by the then Portuguese Bishop of 
Mylapore, Dom Henrique Reed Da Silva. 


Situated close to the seaside—in an area 
which the Portuguese (who came to Madras 
in the early part of the 16th century) named 
San Thome, because the tomb was there— 
the San Thome Cathedral is a city land- 


mark. Its 155-ft spire is visible for miles 
around. 


Neo-Gothic Style 


This magnificent and stately structure 
with its elezant arches of unsurpassed 
beauty, built in the nev-Gsthiec style, com- 
pares very favourably with any of the 
medium-sized Cathedrals of Europe. Capt. 
J. A, Power, a retired officer of the Royal 
Engineers and a parishioner of the church, 
was the architect-engineer who designed 
and personally supervised the construction 
of the Cathedral. The building contractor 
Was one Mr Mudaliar and the construction 
was done entirely by local labour. 


The nave of the Cathedral is 112 feet 
long and 33 feet wide. At the eastern end 
of the Cathedral is a large stained-glass 
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window portraying St Thomas kneeling and 
putting his finger into the side of Christ. 
It is of breath-taking beauty and comes 
alive, as it were, specially when seen against 
the light of the rising sun. g 

In the centre of the church is the crypt 
containing the tomb of St Thomas, ten feet 
below ground level and reached by a semi- 
circular flight of steps. According to tradi- 
tion, a merchant named Hubban came to 
India in the 4fh century and took the re- 
mains of St Thomas to Edessa in Asia 
Minor. In 1258 they were removed to 
Ortona in Italy. 


In 1956 Pope Pius XII raised the San 

Thome Cathedral to the dignity of a Minor 
Basilica. This was at the request of Arch- 
bishop Louis Mathias who, according to his 
last wish, lies buried in this church at the 
foot of the Altar of Our Lady of Mylapore— 
a four-hundred-year-old image. The late 
A. J. John, the first Indian Catholic 
Governor of Madras, is also buried in the 
San Thome Cathedral Basilica. 


In December 1964, the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department brought out a First Day 
Cover with a picture or the San Thome Ca- 
thedral Basilica. A special 15 paise postage 
stamp carrying the picture of St Thomas 
was also issued. Both these commemorated 
the visit to India of Pope Paul VI. 


St Thomas being regarded as the Apos- 
tle of India, the 19th centenary celebrations 
will be held on a national scale, with the 
accent on simplicity and spiritual signific- 
ance. 


= RETR 


by J. N. SADHU 


Did Christ really die on the 
eross? Was there a Resurrec- 
tion? Some people think other- 
wise and quote from ancient 
texts to support their belief that 
Jesus recovered from Mis 
wounds, travelled to various 
eountries of the East and died in 
Srinagar at the age of 102. 


OME people, more particularly the fol- 
Jowers of the Ahmadiya Movement 
jn Islam, are of the opinion that there was 
no Resurrection and that Jesus Christ did 
not ascend to heaven but died a natural 
death and is buried in Srinagar, Kashmir. 
ïn support of their belief they have been 
quoting a number of verses from the Quran. 
and advancing a number of arguments 
even from the Bible. According to the 
Ahmadiya belief, Jesus did not die on the 
cross but as a result of pain He fainted. 
When He was brought down from the cross 
by His disciples, He was still alive 
though unconscious. It is said that He re- 
mained on the cross for nearly six hours 
and was brought down before the begin- 
ning of the next day which was the Sab- 
bath. as the Jews were particular to main- 
tain the sanctity of that day. 


While Jesus was still on the cross a 
soldier speared His body and blood and water 
oozed out of it. The incident is recorded in 
the Gospel of St John, Chapter 19, Verse 34, 
thus: “But one of the soldiers with a spear 
pierced His side and forthwith came there 
out blood and water.” This has led to the 
belief that Jesus was alive on the cross be- 
cause blood does not flow out of a dead 
body. 


Restored To Health 


After He was brought down from the 

cross by His disciples He was covered by a 

thin muslin and some ointment—which is 

= even to this day known as “the oint- 

ment of Jesus”—was applied to His wounds 

and He was restored to health. Two of His 

followers, Joseph and Nicodemus, removed 

E His body to a cave and blocked its mouth 

with a huge boulder for fear that the Jews 
were not satisfied about His death. 


_ It is recorded that Jesus remained i 
the cave for three days, recovering pig His 
fe ordeal. On the third day there was a severe 
earthquake followed by a storm, The sol- 
diers guarding the cave ran away for safety, 
The huge boulder at the mouth of the cave 
led away. Jesus was not there! The dis- 
farance of Jesus from the cave has led 
» the common theory of Resurrection and 


“When Jesus ieft the cave He was dress- 
ed like a gardener and His mother, who was 


Is Jesus Christ 


wailing and weeping py the side of the 
cave, did not recognise Him. He went to 2 
mountain where He was met by some of 
His disciples and followers after about cight 
days. At first they did not believe Him but 
when He showed them the half-healed 
wounds on His hands and feet they felt 
satisfied and were happy to see Him in flesh 
and blood. At the time of Wis crucifixion 
Jesus was 33 years old but He is said to 
have lived for 102 years, which He spent 
roaming about in various countries of the 


East, 

Out of the twelve tribes of Israel only 
two settled in Israel and the rest left the 
country to escape the atrocities of their 
rulers. According to some historical evi- 
dence most of these tribes fled towards 
the east and crossed into Afghanistan, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Tibet, 
Nepal and Kashmir. The famous French his- 
torian, Bernier, who visited India during 
the reign of Aurangzeb, wrote: “On enter- 
ing the kingdom after crossing the Pirpen- 
jale mountains, the inhabitants of the fron- 
tier villages struck me as resembling the 
Jews. Their countenance and manner, and 
that indescribable peculiarity which ena- 
bles a traveller to distinguish the inhabi- 
tants of different nations, all seemed to 
be belonging to the ancient people. You are 
not to ascribe what I say to mere fancy, 
the Jews’ appearance of these villagers hav- 
ing been remarked by our Jesuit Father 
and several other Europeans long before I 
visited Cashmere (Kashmir), The names of 
Rahimju, Lasaju and Ahmadju have ima- 
gined that the bearers of these names were 
of Jew’s nationality. The Jews’ cast of fea- 
tures of many of the inhabitants of Cash- 
mere (Kashmir) is noted by many travel- 
lers.” 


Another writer, John Noel, writes: 
“Immensely strong are those picturesque, 
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Gilgit. Affer spending some time in Gilgit 
he is stated to have travelled to Ladakh, 
A Russian traveller, Nicholas Natto- 


` vitch, who came to India some time in 1887, 


visited Ladakh where he was taken ill and 
stayed in the, famous Hemis Gumpa. Dur- 
ing his stay in the Gumpa, he went through 
various volumes of the Buddhist scriptures 
and literature from which he learnt a lot 
about the visit of Jesus to this part of the 
world. He found extensive mention of 
Jesus, His teachings and His visit to Ladakh 
in the Buddhist scriptures. Later he pub- 
lished a book, Life of Saint Jesus, in which 
he related all that he had found out about 
the visit of JeSus to Ladakh and other 
countries in the east. 

It is recorded: that from Ladakh Jesus, 
after travelling through lofty mountain 
passes, snowy paths and glaciers, reached 
Pahalgam in Kashmir. He lived in Pahal- 
gam (village of shepherds) for a long 


fi? period, looking after His flock. It is here 
“ that Jesus found some traces of the lost 


tribes of Israel. 


This village, it is recorded, has been 
named as Pahalgam after Jesus lived here. 
“Pahal” in Kashmiri means a shepherd and 
“gam” a village. Later, on His way to Sri- 
nagår, Jesus rested and preached at Ismu- 
quam (or Ishmuquam) and this village 
(place of rest of Jesus) was also named 
after Him. He came to Srinagar with His 
disciples and followers and lived at Isbar 
(or Ishber), near the famous Shalimar Gar- 
dens. According to Rajtarangni, this place 
was also named after Jesus lived here near 
a spring which is still there and considered 
a sacred spring’ by a section of the local 
population, 


During His stay in Srinagar, Jesus is 


WheFecorded to have been known as “Yus Asaf” 
“Tor Jesus the Gatherer. According to the 


Ahmadiya belief Jesus died a natural death 
at the age of 102 and was buried according 
to Jewisa rites in Rozabal Khanyar in Sri- 
nagar. The Kashmiris believe that the 
tomb of “Yus Asaf” or Jesus is that of a 
prince or prophet who came to Kashmir 
from a foreign land over 1900 years ago. 


In his book, The Realm of the Gods, 
C. M. Enriquez writes: “There are strange 
traditions of His wanderings over India dur- 


ing His youth, and His eventually escaping 
from the cross to return and die and be 
buried in Srinagar. During my stay in Sri- 
nagar I came upon curious traditions con- 
cerning some of the tombs in the city. There 
is one tomb said to be that of Christ. Srina- 
gar is full of ruins and tombs of great 
antiquity.” 

This tomb, which is supposed to be that 
of Jesus, is quite different from other local 
Muslim tombs and it has its feet towards 
Mecea. This grave is much bigger than other 
Muslim graves and is housed in a single- 
roomed house constructed in the Jewish 
style and having windows and a door of 
Jewish origin. There is some inscription in 
Hebrew on the tombstone which due to 
weathering has become very faint and is 
very difficult to read. 


Tomb of A Prophet 


During the Mughal rule in Kashmir a 
local Muslim was appointed the caretaker 
of this tomb and the warrant of authority 
appointing him as such mentions that the 
tomb is that of “Yus Asaf”, the prophet. The 
ancient history of Kashmir has also exten- 
sive reference to this tomb belonging to a 
prophet sf peace who had come from a for- 
eign land to discover his lost tribes. 


A French writer in his book, “The 
Serpent of Paradise”, says: “Nobody 
knows what He did or where He lived until 
He was thirty, the year when He began His 
preaching. There is a legend, however, that 
says that He was in Kashir, the original 
name of Kashmir. Ka means ‘the same as’ 
or ‘equal to’ and ‘shir’ means Syria. Manu- 
scripts in the Sharda language, which is de- 
rived from Sanskrit, seem to bear a close 
relationship to the Biblical story. According 
to this Kashmiri legend, Jesus came to Ka- 
shir and studied under holy men, who 
taught Him mysterious signs. 


“Later Jesus returned to the Middle 
East and He then began to preach amongst 
the ignorant masses of Israel the mystical 
truths He had learnt in Kashir. To impress 
and to convert them, He often used the 
powers He had acquired through the prac- 
tice of yoga, and these were then referred 
to as miracles. In due course Jesus was eru- 
cified, but He did not die on the cross, In- 
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stead, He was removed by the Essene 
brothers, restored to good health and sent 
back to Kashir, where He lived until his 
natural death. 


“There is some evidence which suggests 
that this legend is Islamic in origin, but it 
is probably even older. In ancient times 
there was much traffic between India and the 
Middle East, and it is very likely that the 
stories and myths of India were carried 
across the desert into the Holy Land. Cer- 
tainly the myth of the crucifixion of a re- 
deemer is of enormous antiquity, and the 
concept of the equality of all men had al- 
ready been preached by Buddha and was 
carried to Kashmir by King Ashoka long 
before Jesus began to preach to the fisher- 
men. 


“A number of investigations have also 
been made concerning a tomb which is to 
be found in Srinagar, and which is said te 
be the tomb of Jesus. It is possible, of 
course, that this is merely the tomb of an 
old Islamic saint or of a Sufi master, for 
there is nothing really precise in these spe- 
culations. 


“It was evening when I first arrivea 
at the tomb, and in the light of the sunset 
the faces of the men and children in the 
street looked almost sacred. They looked 
like people of ancient times; possibly they 
were related to one of the lost tribes of 
Israel that are said to have migrated to 
India. Taking off my shoes, I entered and 
found a very old tomb surrounded by a fili- 
gree stone fence which protected it, while to 
one side there was the shape of a footprint 
cut into the stone. It is said to be the foot- 
print of ‘Yousa-Asaf’, and according to the 
legend, “Yousa-Asaf’ is Jesus. On the wall of 
the building hangs an inscription and below 
it a translation from the Sharda into English 
which reads ‘Yousa-Asaf (Khanyar, Sri- 
nagar)’. 


“When the women reached the tomb 
they did not find Him. Jesus was gone, per- 
haps resurrected in Kashmir. Perhaps if we 
were to open this tomb in Kashmir we 
would also find it empty. For “Yousa’ may 
have gone to be crucified again in another 
universe, his mission on this earth having 
failed.” 


a 
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by V. S. THIRUMALAt | 


With 2 revenue that ; 

much AS one-sixth dang oe 
Bombay Mumnicipalicy. Ti 
pati has iis own budge a 
ing a surplus which alton. 
to rum a umiversity. J 


gor forty years ago, a trip to m; 
mala in Chittoor district Pe 
Pradesh, was arduous. The trains aad 
pati, about 80 miles from Madr ro 
few. There was no road trans a 
took a bullock cart up to the Ba. 
hills, two miles from Tirupati toe 
made two steep ascents of about f 
each and negotiated five other hilt 
the ridges. (The old and the infin 
carried in dhoolis.) a 


Ai 
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The Balaji temple cannot be ¢ 
pared in size or in aesthetic and a 
tural delights with the giant tem id 
Madurai or Rameswaram. Pa 
1 

However, the temple of Sri V 
kateswara (or Srinivasa or Balaji as h 
known) draws the biggest crowds, ' 
first tonsure of the new-born has to 
at Tirumala for millions of families; m 
adults and children of both sexes) 
offer their hair in oblation. Some of 
other vows are walking up the! 
circurnambulating the temple with! 


ut 
—Conii 


THE GOPURAM on the outer 
gateway to the Tirupati temple 
has a large Vaishnava mark. But, 
inside the temple, there is no Te- 
presentation of Garuda, the vehi- 
cle of Vishnu. We do not know 
who built the shrine but its anti- 
quity is undoubted. It has been 
a hallowed centre of pilgrimage 
for centuries. With an annual 
revenue of nearly Rs 10 crores, 
it is also the richest temple in 


India. 


3 Photographs: 
on K. R. V. Baktha 4 
Yy. S. Thirumalai 2 


PEDESTAL OF THE DWA- 

JASTAMBA (pillar bear- 

ing the flag of the deity). 

Around the main temple 

of Balaji, there are a num- 

ber of subsidiary shrines. 

; On an average, there are 
f more than 60,000 devotees; 
: on festive days as many as 
2 2,00,000. There are- two 

t of darshan: free gnd 
paid. For the free darshan, 
one has to wait for hours 
in a queue. 
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Balaji as h 
t crowds, i 
orn has to 

families; n 4 Enot s 
oth sexes | THE IMAGE of Lord Venkateswara, also known as Balaji “HARE BALAJI?” The “Hindus Only” rule has been relaxed 
n. Some of or Srinivasa, is 7 ft high. The most common vow undertaken in recent times. According to the Devasthanam Committee’s 

up the | by the pilgrim is to offer his or her hair. Executive Officer, even some Muslims call to pray at Tirupati. 
ple with! THE UTSAVA MURTI (processional image) of the Lord is VAISHNAVA PRIESTS are prominent everywhere in 
nised jevy taken out on special days. All main duties are shared, on an the temple town. But the pilgrims are not all Vaish- 


honorary basis, by mirasis (holders of hereditary rights of nava. They belong to all sects and come from all parts 
service), of India. 


aa a 


cine 
Sea ata 


PPR ars : ers, 
3 e majority of th people go there to 
h darshan when they are able ta ap- 
_ prehend momentarily the immediate un- 
alloyed present, before they come out again 
into the stream: of time past and~ time 


future. 

Any talk of caste or sect is ridiculous at 
Tirumala. The temple itself Jacks the Garu- 
da or the Nandi symbols of the Vaishnavite 
and the Saivite sects on the ramparts. The 

deity, worshipped in manifold ways, is re- 
ferred to as “the Lord” or addressed a5 2 
"palpable person with familiarity, even aS 
Krishna was by his playmates. 


x A legend from the Varaha Purana tells 
of the discevery of Padmavati by Akasaraja, 
while ploughing a field on the banks of the 
Arani, and how she met the Lord, dark as 
the cumulus, who came on a white horse to 
‘subdue an elephant which was frightening 
her and her friends; of how they fell in 
Jove. The Lord is up in the hilis but Padma- 
vati is enshrined as Alamelumangai in. 4 
temple of her own, 14 miles away. 


The name “Venkateswara” is mentioned 
in the Rig Veda, the earliest of the Vedas. 
The Alwars (Vaishnavite saints) have suag 

rapturously of the Lord at Tirumala in the 
Divyaprabanjam (the 4,000 hymns). Adi 

Sankara had gone there too and is believed 

“to have consecrated the Dharma-Akarshana 
Yantra, a part of the mystic power. Rama- 

uja, the Waishnavite Acharya, also prayed 

. His representatives even today assist 
jn rituals. The Vijayanagara rulers improv-. 

e temple: the bronze figures of Krishna 
raya and his two wives and Venkata- 

1 Raja stand near the entrance in 

isance. 


3 ‘The East India Company had vested in 
the management and control of the 

e to the Mahanth of the Hathiramji 
Not one tear was shed when the 
dras Legislature, by an Act in 1933, did 
with the Mahanth and appointed a 


_ In 1951, a Board of Trustees with 11 
embers and an Executive was created 


‘me of their hardships rather than 
he responsibilities and recited the fami- 
Seoument excuses for primary in- 
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Tirumala is the biggest pilgrim centre in 

no other pilgrim centre anywhere 

an n ich the amenities and facilities found 
n Tirumala and Tirupati, The Seven Hills 
eved to represent the nead of Adi- 
public sentiment was affronted 

a road was constructed in 1942, This 

at road of 11 miles with 56 hairpin bends, 
arvel cf engineering, opened the temple 


Tirupati is now well connected by bus 

7 to many southern cities and to every 
headquarters in Andhra Pradesh and 

iJ] to all of India. Uphill there are 450 
guest houses and 305 tenements 

he Devasthanam authorities, besides 
choultries accommodating about 8,000 
easily. Downhill there are choultries 
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Participating in the important rituals, the Pr 
ently the cot of the Lor 
prayer) and (below) circumambulating the s 
lustration of the deity. {Photogr 


with 260 rooms and 400 tenements. The spill- 
over of thousands is accommodated on the 
verandahs and private hotels. A 


The Devasthanam runs canteens op a 
no-profit-no-loss basis. Contractors and 
other hoteliers also cater. The population of 
Tirumala and Tirupati thrives on pilgrim 
trade. The shops, which used to have stylistic 
carvings of redwood called marapachi, are 
today inundated with plastic and anodysed 
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ROUGHT BY PRAYER. 
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. Indira Gandhi visited Tirupati, 
during her recent election tour, and had darshan of Lord Venkateswara four times, 

ime Minister is seen touching rever- 
bhatham (the awakening song and 
hrine with a vessel containing the 
aphs by Sreedhar] 
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aluminium stuff and gewgaws anc ’ 
nirs. The wood-carving industry is dying 
lack, of redwood which is being expor 


The pilgrim rush has necessitated 


building of an additional road at a © 
Rs 54 lakhs, which will make the j 
up the hills easier. To be comple 
year, it is of 11 miles with only si¥ 1 
bends (as against 56 of the other roa 
skirts all but one of the seven sacré 


d souv 
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tions to the structure of the 
rims is to be tackled more speedily. 


RITUALS AND DARSHANS 


The day starts before dawn—about 3 in the morning—at the Tirupati temple 
with the chanting of the Suprabhatham: 29 stanzas urging the Lord to wake up; 
11 stanzas of prayer: 16 stanzas of surrender at his feet; and 14 stanzas of mangalam 
(auspiciousness). From 3.30 a.m. to 5.30 a.m. is Visvaroopa darshan. An hour from 
then is Thomala, (The Lord wears his usual dress and flowers). From 6.30 a.m. to 
8 a.m, is Sahasranama Archana (of 1,008 names) foliowed by food offerings. 


The sarvadarshan (free) starts again at 9 a.m. and goes on till near midnight, 
with breaks for cleaning up the sanctum and for the two Ashtotra Archanas (of 103 
names) and food offerings (sathumurai) at midnoon and in the evening. 


At the pujas in the morning, vedic hymns in Sanskrit and Tamil hymns from 
the Divyaprapandam are chanted. After the Thomala, the utsavar holds a durbar 


when the almanac for the day is read and the previous day’s receipts through the 
hundi are announced in Telugu. 


The food offerings are rice preparations, like puliyodarai, curd rice, sweet 
rice and pongal. A share of these offerings goes to the mirasis. The Devasthanam’s 
part is distributed free to devotees. In the night at 10.30 p.m. or later, according to 
the exigencies of the crowd, the Lord is sung to sleep in a cot. For this Ekanthaseva, 
admission is at Rs 4 per head. This is the normal day’s programme, 


On Tuesdays and Wednesdays, Sahasrakalasabhishekam is performed in the 
front hall with water in 1,008 pots. The five utsavars (processional images) —Bhoga 
Srinivasa, Vishvaksena, Malayappa, Sri Devi and Bhudevi-—are connected to the 
main deity with a thread and bathed. 


Another ritual called Tirupavuda—an offering of six bags of cooked tamarind 
rice (puliyodarai)—is made to the Sakhi and then distributed to the devotees. A 
devotee wishing to accrue the virtues of a Sahasrakalasabhisheka pays Rs 2,000 
and of the Tirupavuda Rs 2,250. 


On Thursday mornings, the idol is divested of all its jewels including the caste 
mark and the full countenance is revealed to all till seven in the evening, when the 
Lord is decked only with flowers. This is called Poolangi Seva. 

On Fridays, about 2,000 persons are admitted (7 a.m.-9 a.m.) at a rupee a head 
to witness the abishekam of the deity. Between 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. the Lord is 
adorned again with jewels and then the free darshan starts, 


In the month of Margazhi (December-January) only Tiruppavai is sung in 
the mornings and not the Suprabhatham and the Lord is worshipped only with 
Bilva—the favourite plant of Siva. 

The Kalyana Utsavam (at Rs 700 per group of 12 persons, limited to thirty 
groups)—re-enacting the marriage of Venkatesa to Padmayati—the Brahmotsavam, 


the Vahana Utsavam and Paniyara Utsavam are performed in a separate hall for 


devotees who pay for the ceremony. 


—V. S. Thirumalai 
THE LONG WAIT. On festive days, a devotee has to wait for cuer 10 hours to 
have a five-second darshan of Balaji. Certain alterat; 
temple are necessary if the rush of pilg 


the Brahmotsavam, and on New ' 
the crowd swells to 2,00,000. 


to turn. They are unable to cope with the A 
rush for buses, accommodation and worship. 


ture. The very idea sends many up in arms | 
with the Agama Sastras in support. 


Ever since the terrible jolt of August 
12, 1967, when nineteen pilgrims were 
crushed to death in a few seconds in a 
stampede, the authorities have undeniably 
made vast improvements. They have short- 
ened the hours of paid darshan, though ii 
means some loss of revenue, and increased 
the time for free darshan. They have a num- 
ber of helpers to manage the queues and 
have provided more facilities to visitors. On 
rare occasions, one has to wait for four 


—Rahul Singh 
SEEKING REFUGE IN THE LORD, 
they come from all over India to Tiru- i 
pati—the rich and the poor. Neigh- 
bours generally contribute their mite 
to the hundi when a pilgrim under- 
takes a trip to Tirumala. 


hours for a ten-second darshan and 
normal day up to 12 hours for a five 
darshan, The last ritual of the nigh 
forme only after the last man in the 
qucue has had his “darshan”. 


If an early decision is taken t 
besides the one and only ma 
second doar on the south wal 
can go in two abreast. eee 

Changes must be sougk and yn 
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„that only Cinthol can 
Cinthol is the only soap that contains 
G-11. This wonder bactericide destroy 


bacteria that cause body odour and 
skin blemishes. Thats how Cinthol keeps 


your complexion flawless, and 
keeps you fresh all day. 
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accept the fact of nearly ninety loudspeak- 
ers blaring throughout the day, rituals and 
discourses, bhajans and music including re- 
ligious pop. Electric lights and fans have 
made things better; and, with air cooling, 
the sanctum is no more like a fetid oven. 


vy 


Not many facts about the temple are 
widely known. Many do not realise that 
most of the revenue comes from volun- 
tary offerings of the devotees in the hundi 
and not from admissions charged. 


Multifarious Activities 


Outside the, temple, the Devasthanam 
authorities are concerned with roads, 
pilgrim accommodation, sanitation, water 
and power supply, drainage; the ad- 
ministration of a vast estate and the invest- 
ment of temple funds; an enormous irans- 
port and engineering department; maintain- 
ing gardens; running a dairy which is not 

¢ adequate to the present demand; a printing 
press; several canteens; twelve information 


centres all over India; fourteen educational 
institutions including a university, music 
and dancing schools and a sculpture train- 
ing centre; and several hospitals and dis- 
pensaries 

"The administration appears to be more 
preoccupied with roads, water supply, 
choultries, guest houses, cottages and orna- 
mental gardens, The daily minor problems 
like those of flies, hawkers, stray cattle, 
dogs and sanitation, should receive more 
attention. With better cooperation between 
the new police force (100 constables and five 
officers) and the temple authorities, the 
beggar problem is capable of solution. 


Behind The Scenes 
Behind the darshan of a few seconds 

= lies a vast, complicated and unremitting 
organisation. Srinivasalu Naidu, the Peish- 
kar, and Varadarajulu, the parpatyadar, 
share the tremendous burden of seeing thaf 
all the rituals are observed as close to the 
schedule as possible. 

Not paid servants but “mirasis”—holders 
of hereditary rights of service on an hono- 
rary basis—minister to the Lord’s needs. 
They get a few gifts and a share of the 
food offerings and rice and betelnuts and 
such offerings that come in during festivals. 
They and their families are part of the 
court and have special rights of worship. 
They employ help for managerial duties. 


Four merasis, on a year’s turn in rota- 

tion, make garlands and prepare the flowers 

€or worship. The flowers are specially cul- 
wlivated in a 25-acre plot. 

The archakas—four of them—are also 
mirasis, These priests perform the rituals in 
some of which, like the archana (recitation 
of the names of the Lord), the elder and 
younger jeeyars, who represent Ramanuja, 
and the ekankis (their disciples) also parti- 
cipate. There are mirasis for fetching sacred 
water daily from Papanasam, playing the 
nadhaswaram and for looking after the 
lighting arrangements. 


Tallapaka Anantachary, the mirasi who 
sings the Lord to sleep: at the last ritual at 
night (the Ekanta seva)), is a direct descend- 
ant of the illustrious saint Annamacharya 
of the 15th century, who composed 32,000 
songs in praise of the Lord. (Copper-plate 
inscriptions of these are preserved in the 
Venkateswara University.) 
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—Rahul Singh 


NO HAIRDRESSING HERE—only a clean shave. The Devasthanam makes a tidy 
bit by auctioning the hair of pilgrims to wig manufacturers. The plaster tableau 
above serves as a barber’s signboard. At one time, when amenities were not pro- 
perly organised, it-was said that the barbers used to leave many with half-shaven 


heads. to book a new customer. 


Another major mirasi is of four game- 
kas who prepare food offerings for the 
Lord, employing nearly a hundred cooks and 
assistants. The peiskhkar buys provisions 
worth Rs 40,000 daily. The kitchen uses 
about 40 tons of firewood every week and 
15,000 mud pots every month for cooking 
rice. The rice for dosa is pounded by pestles 
operated by a seesaw mechanism with six 
men stamping up and down the lever arms. 
A second kitchen prepares daily a minimum 
of 15,000 vadas (eight inches in diameter, 
half an inch thick, each weighing almost a 
half pound) and 15,000 laddus (bigger than 
a cricket ball). The narrow stone corridor 


—V. S. Thirumalai 


of the kitchen, the primitive ovens and the 
sweating bare-bodied cooks make for a me- 
dieval ambience. 


A clear need is to make ali better aware 
of what the Devasthanams have been doing 
and the problems they face so that solutions 
may become acceptable to the public and 


the authorities would get an occasional well- ae 


deserved | bouquet. 


The ‘irumalai-Tirupati Devasthanam — 
Board estimates, in its budget for 1972-73, 
the total receipts at Rs 9,18,44,300 and the 
expenditure at Rs  8,87,82,600. Offerings: 
from devotees are likely to fetch Rs 3.75 
crores. $ 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES TO: 
RCH. BARAR & COMPANY, 237.243. Abdu! Renman Street. Bombay 3 


(Area-Maharashtra, Gujarat, Kerala. Mysore, Tamilnadu. Onssa, Andhra Pradesh W Bengal. Goa, Bihar 
Madhya Pradesh) 


RATTANCHAND HARJASRAI, Sadar Bazar, Delhi, 
{Area Punjab, Haryana Jammy & Kashmir. Himachal Pradesh. Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan. Deihi. Assam) 
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Mow car anyone have problems 
| with a L475.600 a year tax-free 
allowance? Ji you had four grow- 


ing children, your home was 
Buckingham Palace and you had 


| a castle and 2 couple of rambling 


estates, if you employed 315 of- 


fice amd domestic staff and if 
overhauling your chandeliers 


alone cost £5,000 (Rs 90.000). 
you would certainly have diffi- 
culdy im making ends meet. 
Queen Elizabeth Hi’s household 
budget was £100.000 “in the 
red” last year. 


NE day in 1939 a 13-year-old girl with 
bright blue eyes and light brown hair 

was taken on a visit to the London head- 
quarters of Britain’s Post Office Savings 
Bank and shown herwpersonal account. It 
revealed a credit balance of £30 (Rs 400). 


Today that little girl is one of the 
world’s richest women: Elizabeth Alexan- 
dra Mary Windsor, Queen of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Head of the Com- 
monwealth, Governor of the Church’ of 
England. Whereas her childhood pocket 
money was one shilling a week, her overall 
allowance today, granted by Parliament, is 
£475,000 (Rs 85,50,000) a year (tax free) 
and her personal fortune has been estimated 
at £60 million (Rs 1,080 million), although 
a figure of £2 million (Rs 36 million). has 
been surprisingly suggested. 

Yet here, we are curiously told, is one 
wife and mother who has long since found 
it impossible to manage on her housekeeping 
money of £475,000. Her household budget 
has fallen £100,000 (Rs 18,00,000) into the 
red. And now she has requested Parliament 
for an‘ increase in her allowance. 


How can the Queen, often listed as the 
fourth richest woman in the world (after 
Queen Juliana and Americans Mrs Ailsa 
Mellon Bruce and Mrs Alfred I. Du Pont), 
possibly be in financial difficulties? 


Housekeeping 


The Queen’s financial problems stem 


t basically from the fact that she has not had 


navan = 


‘years. 


4 single pay increase in the past nineteen 
During that period, wages have 
doubled and the cost of living in Britain 
has risen by 80 per cent. 


Since January 1969, Queen Juliana’s in- 
come has been doubled, hoisted by the Dutch 
Parliament to £550,000 (Rs 99,00,000), mak- 
ing her the highest paid monarch in the 
world. Elizabeth II, with more subjects and 
heavier overseas commitments, has had the 
Same allowance since her accession in 1952. 


Not unnaturally, many people still find 
it incomprehensible that the Queen should 
face a financial dilemma when she owns 
the world’s finest art collection (some 7,000 
paintings and drawings, about a third of 
them Old Masters), the most valuable col- 
lection of set personal jewellery, two pri- 
vate residences, vast estates, five ‘tons of 
gold plate, priceless china and rare books, 


po ~ai 


THE BRITISH ROYAL FA 


— —— pn 
MILY at Fragmore, Windsor. The Queen, whose 39th birthday it 


Best AS 


was, holds Prince Edward, while Prince Andrew shades his eyes from the sun. The Duke of 
Edinburgh turns to speak to Prince Charles and Princess Anne. ` 


by JOHN COTTRELL 


a £1 million stamp collection and a racing 
stable which she runs at a profit. 


But the bulk of her Aladdin’s cave of 
treasures is part of the national heritage— 
never to be converted into cash, never to 
leave the royal palaces. 


It is a point of fierce debate whether 
the Queen should enjoy her many tax pri- 
vileges, including tax exemption of her 
£220,000 plus (Rs 39,60,000) yearly income 
from the Duchy of Lancaster estates. Mean- 
while, it is undeniable that her housekeep- 
ing allowance is inadequate to maintain the 
monarchy in the traditional style. Some ask 
whether the style is too lavish. 


What are the Queen’s housekeeping 
problems? And how is she tackling the 
urgent need to economise? 


Elizabeth II is fortunate in some ways. 
She is spared most of the expenses incurred 


Headaches On £ 475,000 A Year 


by the ordinary housewife. She gets no bills 
for gas, electricity, telephones or taxes on 
her official residences. All maintenance and 
fuel costs are covered by the British tax- 
payer via the Ministry of Works. She enjoys 
free postal services and travel by air and 
sea; and exemption from customs duty on 
Official gifts received abroad. 


Yet the Queen is left with one colossal 
financial burden. She pays for the staffing 
and running of the draughty, 268-year-old 
Buckingham Palace, a gaunt, antiquated 
castle at Windsor, a rambling Scottish estate 
at Balmoral and the Norfolk manor house 
at Sandringham—four residences (two 
official anā two private), a grand total of 
1,285 rooms and an appalling assortment of 
housekeeping problems. 


With a staff of 315 office and domestic 
workers, the Queen now incurs household 
salaries and expenses far exceeding the 
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£306,800 (Rs 55,22,400) allowed for this in 
the so-called Civil List. Her outgoings on 
wages have almost doubled and, in 1966, 
her accounts were thrown into chaos by the 
Labour Government’s new Selective Em- 
ployment Tax under which every employer 
had to pay a tax for each person on the pay- 
roll (£2.40 for men, £1.20 for women). 
This, with increased National Insurance 
contributions, added something like £50,000 
(Rs 9,00,000) a year to the household costs. 


The Queen’s father, King Georgé VI, 
never extravagant with his £410,000 (Rs 
55,00,000) allowance, once complained: 
“We're not a family. We’re a firm.” Despite 
drastic economies, he was £190,605 (Rs 
25,41,400) short on housekeeping costs over 
his last five years and had to find the money 
out of his Privy Purse. 


Now with many years of sovereignty 
ahead of her, his daughter is having to dig 
much deeper into her private funds to fulfil 
her official responsibilities, 


In seeking to economise, the Queen’s 
severest problem is Buckingham Palace. 
The Queen’s father called it “the ice- 
box”. Since then, oil-fired central heating 
has been installed,- eliminating the cold— 
and the need for ten stokers to maintain 550 
open fires. But the fuel bills keep mounting 
[now over £35,000 (Rs 6,30,000) a year] and 
other costs are staggering. The kitchens have 
recently been reorganised at state expense 
of £12,160 (Rs 2,18,880); £5,000 (Rs 90,000) 
has been spent on overhauling the chande- 
liers. 


The Queen has wryly called it “the 
house where you need a bicycle”. There are 
three miles of crimson-carpeted corridors 
giving access to 600 rooms, 10,000 windows 
which keep ten employees engaged full time 
on cleaning; 300 clocks to be attended every 
other day by a royal clockwinder. 


Home Is A -Palace 

The staffing of this monumental home 
is the Queen’s greatest expense. Though 
every inch'of Buckingham Palace is the spe- 
cial concern of some official or servant, it 
is essentially a residence run by the Queen 
as well as for her. Practical and meticulous, 
she keeps a house-proud eye on the 400 odd 
reoms in regular use and effects economies 
which not even many of her subjects would: 
accept in their own homes. 


How many housewives, for example, are 


¿ still using curtains from their great-great- 
* grandmother’s day? The Queen does. They 


hang in some of the non-state rooms of the 
Palace, being made to serve until they dis- 
integrate. 


Exercising household thrift, Her 
Majesty always concerns herself with re- 
pairs more than replacements, Once, in the 
lining of a sofa, she found a note: This sofa 
was last repaired in the days of William IV 
(1830-37). She had it mended again and a 
new note was stitched in the lining: This 
sofa was last repaired in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth II. 


The Queen tolerates no wastage. Royal 
footmen are instructed to make their golden 
livery serve for a minimum of four years 


instead of three; royal gardeners must make 


their green horticultural aprons last for, 
three years instead of two. 


The Queen herself plays her part by 
getting full service out of her family’s 
clothing, wherever possible having hem- 
lines raised or lowered as fashion demands. 
For Prince Charles and Princess Anne in 
infancy, she used the same baby carriage 
that had carried herself as a child and a 
Moses basket made by her grandmother in 
1900. From a storeroom came her own 
cradle to be derusted, repainted and used 
again. Some of Charles’s old clothes were 
found still suitable for brother Edward born 
sixteen years later. Anne’s Nappies were 
still available for brother Andrew born ten 
years after her. 


The Queen is more fortunate than many 
wives in having a husband who takes an 
intense interest in her housekeeping bud- 
get; on her accession he roamed the entire 
Palace, asking almost every member of the 
staff what he or she did, how and why. 


Gadgets Cut Costs 


One servant complained: “He’s trying to 
run the Palace like "is ruddy ship Macpre.” 
But Philip got results. He slashed through 
red tape, cut out time-wasting, streamlined 
Palace procedure. He did away with the pro- 
cession of gold-liveried flunkies bearing 
notes on silver salvers, introduced an inter- 
nal telephone system, increased domestic 
efficiency with electric washing-machines, 
automatic bread-slicers and pressure-cook- 
ers. But the Queen drew the line when 
Prince Philip, tired of food arriving luke- 
warm from faraway kitchens, started pre- 
paring snacks on his own electric frying pan. 
She objected to the smell in their private 
apartments. 


Horse racing is Elizabeth IPs only 
major private indulgence—and she even 
makes a profit from it. Twice she has head- 
ed the list of winning racehorse owners. One 
horse alone (Aureole) won her £36,225 
(Rs 6,52.05). But she never lays a bet. Prize 
money more than covers her stable and 
training costs. 


The Queen’s thrift was well illustrated 
some years ago when an enterprising young 
publisher sent her a copy of an educational 
magazine called Knowledge. He thought it 
might help Prince Charles prepare for his 
school final examinations. Her Majesty exa- 


mined the cover with care and then ex- R 


claimed: “Two shillings? Crickey!” 


The Queen was taught respect for mo- 
ney from a very early age, being given a 
strict allowance of pocket money and her 
own little savings account. Now, when her 
“pocket money” has risen from one shilling 
a week to £60,000 (Rs 10,80,000) a year 
(called the Privy Purse), the Queen is no 
less sensible and cautious in “handling” mo- 
ney. (Actually she does not handle money 
—even her £1 for the church collection 
plate is sealed in an envelope by a lady-in- 
waiting.) 


Her thrift partly stems from her up- 
bringing in wartime austerity—when she 
splashed in Palace bathtubs with a five-inch- 
high waterline limit and faced food and 
clothing rationing like everyone else. Her 
Sense of economy was further sharpened 
when she married a Greek prince who was 
then on a Navy wage of £8 8s (Rs 112) a 
week. How they would have laughed in 


those early years of marriage if anyone had — 
suggested that one day they would be fail- 
ing to balance their budget on a state al- 
lowance of £475,000 for Elizabeth, plus 
£40,000 (Rs 7,20,000) for Philip! 


Yet such is the case—even though the 
Queen has economised and increased her 
sources of income. With much help from 
Prince Philip, she has made the royal es- 
tates more productive. She has gone into the 
tourist business—opening her private gar- 
dens at Balmoral and Sandringham, where 
visitors can now buy teas and souvenirs and 
guidebooks. $ 


She has cut out extravagance in cater- 
ihg. She saves by buying clothes off the peg 
and cuts her shopping bill by bulk buying 
and so obtaining many goods on advantage- 
ous terms. 


Tradesmen can be expected to give ge- 
nerous reductions; after all; the Queen’s 
custom for a minimum of three years en- 
titles them to the prestigious privileges of 
displaying the Royal coat-of-arms with the 
legend: By Appointment to the.Queen. Over 
500 firms hold Royal warrants; they include 
suppliers of kippers, sparking plugs, bag- 
pipes, fireworks, wine corks, marmalade and 
mushrooms. 


Yet, while the Queen cuts back more 
and more on supplies delivered to the Pa- 
lace, she still faces bigger bills each year. 
For example, the number of horses in the 
Royal Mews has fallen from 86 to 30 in the 
last twenty years; the cost of fodder has 
nevertheless doubled. 


A Prince's Sacrifice 


Prince Philip has made his own little 
sacrifice—by selling his racing yacht, 
BiLoopHounp, for around £25,000 (Rs 
4,50,000). Two years ago he said they were 
in such financial difficulties that he might ~ 
soon have to give up polo too. But he still 
allows himself that one energetic luxury. 


Following that statement, gifts of mo- 
ney flooded into the Palace and into British 
Embassies abroad. But it all had to be re- 
turned. The Royal Family never accept un- 
official gifts. If they are to get financial aid 
in their current difficulties, it will still come 
from the taxpayers—but only officially 
through Parliament. 


The grandeur of the monarch’s style of 
living declines as that of the ordinary peo- 
ple rises. The most indolent and selfish of 
British Kings and Queens have enjoyed the 
greatest luxury and wealth. Today the So- 
vereign is essentially a working Head of 
State, not a remote. cloud-wrapped figure of 
vast pomp and splendour. 


But the prospects now are that the Roy- ~ 
al Family will have to bow still further to 
the winds of change and, in exchange for in- 
creased allowances from Parliament, sacri- 
fice more tax privileges, 


“It is our job,” says Prince » “to 
make this monarchy business work.” ‘The 
Queen and her family are doing just that. 
But each year it mes increasingly diffi- 
cult to make economies without diminishing — 
the “majestf” of the monarchy, ~ 
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OVER FOUR CRORES of.rupees are literally busted during the Divali 
celebrations. At Sivakasi (in Tamil Nadu), one of the main centres of 
fireworks manufacture, there are around 70 factories, with an annual 
business turnover of Rs 2 crores—producing a variety of sparklers, 
crackers, capes and “atom bombs”. Male workers earn about Rs 6 a 
day, while the women are engaged at half the wages. 
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Divali. Maharashtra and Gujarat offer the biggest markets for fire- 
works. The shortage of pyro-aluminium powder has prevented the in- 
dustry from increasing production to full demand. 
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THE FLOURISHING COTTAGE INDUSTRY is in full production for 
nearly 300 days a year, with the sales beginning a month ahead of - 
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AND FRIENDSHIP 


iH 


IWAS 16 or 17 then. Returning home from 

my college for the vacation. The train 
ypped at a wayside station. A hawker, with 
me fifty slim magazines and books press- 
„against his chest, approached the window 
{a whispered something. Involuntarily, I 
dded yes. He piled his stock on the floor 

the platform and delved into his vest 
ith a feigned look of scare and produced 
me sealed packets, mumbling some words 
to my ears which meant that those were 
le new titles he had received the previous 
yening. Not available anywhere else, he 
fsured me. The Pondicherry stuff! 


Those books were meant to be bought 
it a fancy price) furtively by youths under 
je impression that they were buying some- 
jing illegal, that they had the rare privi- 
ige of reading something which neither so- 
iety nor Government wanted them to do. 
Í| was plain filth and, if memory serves 
ight, there were several sequences reading 
omewhat like this: 


She threw herself down on the bed, and 
at once, without any kind of prelimi- 
naries, in the most coarse way, pulled 
her skirt up, and the man... 


| The quagmire was too much for me to 
štand; a problem to hide from my parents 
at home. When I returned to the college, I 
‘old an acquaintance all about the porno: 
graphic book. He told me about an inter- 
asting body of people (they were all our 
professors) styling themselves as the Free 
Love Society. The members of the Society 
were haters of purity. They believed they 
were rebels. There were others who agreed 
they were rebels but “only from the waist 
downwards”. 


| I was too preoccupied with classical 


literature. But I must admit that the Society: 


aroused my curiosity. It is sex, after all. 
What we moderns call love. And I have since 
‘cnown what is love, its sweet bitterness and 
bitter sweetness as well. Along with it, I 
f have experienced the warmth of -friendship 
too. Love is thought’s creation—an expan- 
sion of the ego. Love means many things to 
many people. You ask ten people, you get 
ten different answers. You feel itis a multi- 
‘coloured flower. The variety in comprehen- 
Sion of the phenomenon prings out a tho- 
) [roughly non-rational and non-intellectual 
d basis for its presence. It is the feeling—the 
“experience of an individual is all that mat- 
‘téts. It is variously understood as warmi 
‘affection, strong liking, fond attachment, 
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Thinking Aloud 


by V. PATANJALI 


he author makes the usual progress from adolescent fancies and 
mgings to romance, mature love and conjugal happiness. Also, 
ke mamy of us. he has encountered all manner of friendships and 
isecovered the variety of love that leads to mysticism. 


between the sexes. In whatever form one 
may comprehend love, it is simply nebulous. 
That it is not a constant phenomenon, not a 
permanent feature, not consistent in inten- 
sity may be measured by the sportsman’s 
meaning of the word love. To him it is a 
zero, the score of nought. In other words, 
love makes constant demands on its prota- 
gonists for its sustenance and growth. 


THE AUTHOR (39) is a writer and critic 
of the performing arts. He writes both in 
English and Telugu. At present he is with 
the Publications Division, Government of 
India, New Delhi. 


Speaking in a lighter vein, Plato says: 
There was a time when the two sexes were 
one, but because of the wickedness of men, 
God cut men into two; and then, in separa- 
tion, began man’s urge to look for the other 
half. The desire and pursuit of the whole 
is called love. Indeed, he goes to any extent 
if only to win her hand. Many-woman rela- 
tionship seems to be the basis for the deve- 
lopment of the life-force. Psychoanalysts 
suggest a definite neurological basis for love 
and say that it is composed of inducement 
and submission. In a young man the induce- 
ment is in the mystery he feels about the 
other sex, a feeling caused by the anato- 
mical and psychical development in himself. 


In marital love, there is a predominant 
element of mutual possessiveness. Man pos- 
sessess woman for sex, for personal com- 
fort, for keeping the house, for bearing him 
children, and prides in possessing her, and 
is happy to satisfy her needs. On the other 


. Digitization: 


in being totally dependent on their hus- 
bands for sexual, economic, social and secu- 
rity needs and the feeling of possessiveness 
seems to be stronger in their case. Of course, 
there are several instances in our -society 
in which lack of adequate understand- 
ing caused by imbalance in social, economic 
and emotional matters, creates friction m 
normal life that sometimes leads to the sever-" 
ing of marital links. 


Also, instances are not wanting where 
a man reconciles to his ‘fate’ and lives with 
his insufferable wife till the end of his or 
her life. Similarly, a woman too puts up 
with all the intolerable treatment her man 
subjects her to, and offers all she has. She 
almost rejoices in self-torturing love, be- 
cause the man is after all hers, it.is for him 
she lives. e 


Edward VII preferred to abdicate his 
throne for “The Woman I Love”’—Wallis 
Simpson. Reflecting on his action, the Duke 
of Windsor told a journalist recently that if 
he were now to face a similar situation, he 
wouldn’t bat an eyelid to abdicate. 


Lovers And Bootleggers 


There are three things a modern che- 
rishes, they say: an English home, a Chinese 
cook and a Japanese wife. And you know 
why. Beyond the man-woman love, there is 
the kinship which at times takes the form 
of love and friendship sharing a genuime 
taste for a particular branch of learning or ` 
art (like, say, Svetoslav Roerich and Devika 
Rani (“who dream beautiful dreams to- 
gether”), religious or spiritual faith (like 
Dr George Arundale to whom Rukmini Devi 
was “the very embodiment of Hindu cul- 
ture”, love of sports and games (Sharmila 
Tagore’s love for the Nawab of Pataudi), 
language, region or race (maybe these are 
not the sole sustaining factors). Or occupa- 
tion (I have heard from an intelligence offi- 
cer some interesting instances showing an 
enviable bond of friendship between a small 
group of bootleggers. And we know the | 
legendary bonds that bind the dacoit com- 
munity). Z 

A fascinating friendly feeling exist- 
ed between Albert Einstein and a nine-year- 
old girl (not the Lolita type, of course). They 
would stroll down the avenues every even- 
ing and parting was always sad for both. 
Once she asked him to explain what he 
meant by the Theory of Relativity. And the 
great thinker replied in naked simplicity: 
When I talk to you for four hours, it looks 
as if it is just four minutes; and when I talk 
to-an adult for four minutes, it appears as < 
though it is four hours. 


Childhood friendship seems to be more 
abiding. Why, we have recently read the 
story of a London magistrate who was call- 
ed upon to try a case of serious impropriety 
in business dealings. To his dismay he found 
that the accused was none other than his 
childhood friend. With agony filling his 
heart, the judge pronounced his verdict, left 
his wig and mantle on the table, walked 
down to the box and‘signed a cheque for 
the amount of the fine. And since the judge 
could not imagine his friend bearing 


rigours of prison life (being advanced in A 


age) he begged pardon of his friend for the 


judgment which he had to give as a matte. 
Continued On Page 41 
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pimples while it heals, maybe “c 
You can’t expect results overnight, But this much we do less hou: 
promise you: if you use Clearasil regularly every day, it coffee, gi 
wulihelp you to fight your pimple problem. That's the f {sun does 
secret of alwa = ing— i si Seas 
r ys looking—and feeling—your prettiest! vq; realize t 
See how Clearasil works! ; larly. I b 
7 mo Í the dual 
i If Love 
=i festation. 
i have not 
- j f it due tc 
. Opens pimples Fights bacteria Clears up pimples i philosopł 
Keratolytic action Antiseptic action Oil-absorbing action | lassical 
helps peel away helps stop growth helps remove excess Classica 
pimple capyeo of skin bacteria. oil that can clog ] tors of : 
i iI n 
| get inside. pores and canse i cared to 
| i exvlicit t 
| | epics. 
America’s No. 1 The 
a ‘ t i Cr which 4 
te S i Bids e. i eam through 
CCC CCBRITISH PAINTS (INDIA) LIMITED) >> >>> sae : g ei 
e problem of pimples —and how to fight 


Write to: Clearasil Department 
Richardson Hindustan Ltd, 
Post Box 6276, Bombay 11. 


* Head Office : 32, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta-16. 
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daily commented that I had no talent what- 
T yysoever and that a British publisher nad 
. T brought out my books because of the extra- 
ordinary e/torts made by my literary agent. 
NO i It should make me laugh, say my Eng- 
lish friends. Bui it doesn’t, It makes me both 
sad and angry. J am neither sophisticated 
nor mature enougn to take a beating from 
Daddy on his home ground. I have done a 
great deal in my short life for which I want 
my share of the prize. { don’t care if people 
think that this is crude or childish or any- 
thing else. These epithets are mostly used 
about a person who makes life uncomfort- 
able for others. Ahd I am such a person. 1 
d am not responsible for the mountain of 
ignorance I find around me. If Indians do 
` not read, then it is their bloody fault, not 
© mine. And I am unprepared to feel sorry for 
|) the lot of those who whine about the price of 
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imported books. If they can guzzle Black 
Dog, they can damn well buy my book. 


It is here that I have been well and 
truly beaten by you, my dear Father. In 
England, both my books were extensively 
noticed, if not always favourably. The BBC 
invited me to appear on television and one 
of the American networks gave me a whole 
half-hour interview on the screen. But in 
India, the sacred land of my birth, hardly 
anyone had even heard that I existed. 


Of course the obvious reaction to this 
diatribe from me will be: “Oh, his ego has 
been hurt because no one has taken any 
notice of him. He is pouting like a child.” 


But these are defensive responses. The 
fact is that people in this country are con- 
summately insular, ignorant and priggish. 
Someone somewhere has badly bungled his 


Love And Friendship 


—Continued From Page 43 


of duty. The long intervening years had only 
intensified the feeling of friendship between 
them and when the magistrate saw his friend 
convicted, he broke into tears, hugged him 
and disappeared into his chamber. 
| ! The right person to love and befriend al- 
|| ways comes too soon or too late. Either there 
J is hardly time for you to measure the full 
| force of his or her personality or you are 
| so preoccupied in assessing the person that 
oa, it becomes too late when you come to take 
| a decision. 
| 
Yn 


AG Love and friendship born out of a queer 
W $> complex of fear, of gratitude, of pity, of 
sympathy are only a sort cf social adjust- 
| ment, more behaviouristic than genuine, 
| more impulsive than deliberate. 
1 
i 
$ 
i 


In some cases, the sentiment takes the 
form of trench warfare: you never can see 
the enemy and continue insisting blindly en 

j showering love and affection on the very 
person who causes your ruin. I think there 
| is a kind of kick in it. 


Dual Aspects Of Same Phenomenon 


The so-called friends one has among 
writers, Journalists and performing artistes 
maybe “close acquaintances”. Spending end- 
less hours together consuming gallons of 
coffee, gossiping about everything under the 
{isun does not earn you friendship—when you 
-a realize the value of the sentiment particu- 

larly. I believe that Love and Friendship are 
the dual aspects of the same phenomenon. 
| If Love is abstract, Friendship is its mani- 
festation. But I am keen on knowing why I 
1 have not been able to understand Love. Is 
it due to the inadequacy of my traditiona? 
philosophy? Is it an outstanding lapse in the 
I classical Hindu thought? ivy spiritual men- 
tors of the golden antiquity seem to have 
cared to imbibe the noble phenomenon, in 
Í exvlicit terms, only during the period of the 
i epics. 


4 The Upanishads tel! me that union with 
| the Universal Soui and the immortality 
which accumpanies it ae only attained 
Through knowledge, asceticism and renun- 
ciation. The extra accent on detachizau, 2nd 


renunciation appear to me striking a dia- 
metrically opposite posture. The sentiment 
was beyond the horizon of ethics. The basic 
grammar of the Hindu way of life I was 
taught right from my childhood seems to 
avoid pointed reference to Love as a means 
of experiencing Divine Delight. We hear of 
the feeling only in the Bhagavata in a pro- 
nounced manner—as a form of devotion, 
as a means to attain salvation. Even the 
Gita, the cream of Hindu spirituality, does 
not “sanction” the explicit emotionalism of 
the later Bhakti schools. À 


A Luxuriant Plant 


My ancestors swore that sex was only 
meant for purposes of progeny and that 
love was insignificant in matters of life- 
after-life and should therefore be spurned. 
However, human nature being what it al- 
ways has been, the rigid circumstances pro- 
voked vehement reaction. We find a number 
of iyrics even in the Rigveda which put even 
the most uninhibited modern fiction-writer 
in the shade. Later, the champions of loye 
poured forth their feelings through a variety 
of media—we have the Kamasutra, we have 
Khajuraho and we have a number of spicy 
tales to cater for love-taste. 


Love is a luxuriant plant which fades 
into mysticism on the one side and naked 
eupidity on the other—the efflorescence de- 
noting a sort of worldlessness about it. When 
the carnal aspect touches the extreme, there 
may be a beginning of sublime love which 
does not take on possessiveness but directs 
towards complete surrender to the will of 
the partner, the partner being a symbol. 


We have read the stories of Tulsidas 
and Bilwa Mangal. Nearer home, I have 
known the story of Vemana who after ex- 
treme induigence turned a Lover of the Uni- 
versa! Soul. A writer-“friend” who was 
known for extreme obsession with sex is 
now a recluse in the Ashram of Shri Ramana 
Maharshi. 


In some cases, the feeling grows into a 
kind of yearning of mate-to-mate which in 
culmination assumes spiritual dimensions; 
as Nietzsche puts it, only the soul em- 
braces the body. The Bhakti movement of 
the medieval period with its mystic moor- 
ings gave a wonderful content to this philo- 
sophy. We have heard of the mad mad love 
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jckt—when I pass through the ca] 
ccuntiy entirely unnoticed by radio and tele: 
vision and very nearly so by the press. Not 
because I am a great man. But because the — 
phenomenon I represent is newsworthy and — 
my presence in a city is news, not by per- 
sonai egocentric standards, buf by the sim- 
plest of journalistic ones. 

Of course I know that no one will ac- 
cept this, save perhaps the editor of ‘this 
magazine and his colleagues. I don’t mind. 
People in the mass have never appealed to 
me; one man’s cultured company is quite 
enough. 

But you see, don’t you Father, that 
if I have not been able to beat you yet, its 
not for lack of talent or want of endeavour. 


Your impertinent son 
SASTHI 


of Meera for her “Giridhar Gopal”, the mys- 
tie yearning of Kabir and Nanak Dev for 
their Beloved, and the loving outpourings 
of Baba Farid and other sufis. They had but 
one thought in their heart; He is Love. The 
play of love between God and the human 
soul goes on unceasingly and there is the 
realisation that the soul is the bride of the 
Lord and the Universe is its home. 


Divine Love 


To the saints, “he whom love touches 
not walks in darkness”; to love him is to 
reach Him. And they loved Him and reached 
Him. Only they had experienced the Divine 
Love, We are trying to understand the phe- 
nomenon still. What can we say of Love? 
The fact is that even they who bathed in 
the radiance of Love could not explain it. 
In a profound couplet, Kabir asks: “How 
cculd a dumb man who chews a cube of gur 
be able to describe its taste? (Kahu Kabir 
gungai gur khayiya puchhe to kiya kahiye. 


Again, Kabir says that once a person 
experiences the immortal Love, it is a point 
of no return. He gives the analogy of an 
image-made-of-salt which wished to find out: 
the depth of the ocean and, having reached — 
it, lost its identity! 
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ô i in Tokyo. 
DIT IN THE WORLD ARENA (1964), this was the scene in Toky 
AREST EIME Shanker Maen is chaired fora gar display Mar eean Tain age 
i dal from Pakistan on the strength of a penalty-stroke l 
aa sites that. though India won the Asian gold medal from Pakistan in 1966, they 
were beaten by Australia in the 1968 Mexico Olympics. And in the 1970 Bangkok Asian 
Games, Pakistan beat India 1-0 against the trend of pley to snatch the “gold”. 


Indian Quest For World Cup 


by PAT SARTE 


India, cut to bronze-medal size 
at “Mexico 68°, have a chance 
to regain lest ground im the first 
ever World Cup in Barcelona. 


OMBAY, Bangkok, Barcelona—these re- 
present the three main stops on our 
hockey route march from Mexico to Mun- 
ich, where the Olympic Games will be on 
about a year from now. We have passed the 
first two stops and are now in Barcelona for 
the inaugural World Cup Tournament. 
Since we slid to the Olympic bronze- 
medal status at Mexico City in 1968, we 
have been humbled twice over. In the Born- 
bay International, we got checkmated tor a 
place in the final even though we fielded 
two well-drilled teams (Dark Blues and 
Light Blues) and fondly hoped to see them 
both come through to the final. We regroup- 
_ ed our forces for the defence of the Asian 
Games title at Bangkok—the en: 
that gave us the first triumph in this regional 
test 1966. We surrendered that title 


contest in 
too to Pakistan. So the stakes at Barcelona 
are pretty high and, to be able to proceed 
fo Munich with a measure of confidence, we 
need a victory there badly. 

But mere good wishes have never deli- 
vered the goods. The formula for success has 
always been Merit plus Luck. Assuming that 
we will enjoy reasonable luck in this latest 
venture, let us examine our merits. The 

Indian Hockey Federation has picked a 16- 
team for the assignment. Ajit Pal 
£ , the tall and sturdy centre-half of 


3 Border Security Force from Jullundur, has 
_ «been nominated captain. x 


Our match-winning eleven will very 
likely be: Cedric Pereira; Vinod Kumar and 
Michael Kindo; Krishnamurthy, Ajit Pal 
Singh and Harmik Singh; Ganesh, Ashok 
Kumar, Shahid Noor or Rajvinder Singh, 
Kulwant Singh and Harcharan Singh. (The 
remaining four are Charles, Baldev Singh, 
Victor Paes and Francis D’Mello.) 


This first eleven is almost the same one 
which won a minor international series at 
Singapore last August. But in the matches 
there that had some bearing on the World 
Cup series, the results were not encouraging. 
We beat Malaya by just one goal and man- 
aged to force a 1-1 draw against New Zea- 
land (after being a goal down) in the final 
of the series. According to Manager Tapan 
Roy Choudhary’s official report, our team 
had 16 penalty-corner awards and shouid 
have won convincingly! And this was our 
first meeting with New Zealand after the 
shock 2-1 beating we took at the hands of 
the Kiwis in the opening match of the 
Mexico Olyrnpies. 

At Bangkok last December we had cight 
of the present team (Pereira; Vinod Kumar; 
Krishnamurthy, Ajit Pal and Harmik; 
Ganesh, Kulwant and Harcharan), along 
with the 1966 hero Balbir Singh. We did 
everything save hold the title. A “sudden- 
death” goal in extra time ended our bid 
and we returned with the consolation of 
having given a better performance than 
title-winners Pakistan, 


Now let us get back further—to the 
Bombay Festival in January 1970. Here 
again the composition of the senior side 
(Dark Blues) was essentially the same, The 
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line-up was: Satinder Pal; Vinod Ku 
Major; Krishnamurthy, Ajit Pal, 
Joginder, Ramamurthy, Baldev, Tarsem ae 
Harcharan. This team was held twice a 
Holland, first in the League series ang la 
in the semifinal, where we got “tosseq» 
In fact Light Blues fared much better 
beat the senior pack for third place, 


out, 
and 


Through all these tournaments, one par 
of the team has remained unchanged right 
from Mexico City and this is the halfling 
The trio of Krishnamurthy, Ajit Pal and 
Harmik continue te serve the key Sector 
Indisputably it is the half-line strength 
which contributes largely to the high qua. 
lity of play. Unless the half-backs check the 
progress of attackers and hold the groung 
in midfield, not all the effervescence of the 
forwards yields the desired results, 


The current trio may constitute the best 
half-line we can present on current form 
(lefi-half Uthiah, a member of the Asian 
Games team to Bangkok, has been cast aside 
without a serious try). But they cannot mea- 
sure up to the giants of the past, 


Krishnamurthy is one of the fittest 
members of the team but somewhat heavier 
since he first made the international grade 
Ajit Pai and he are not as speedy as one 
would like them to be when up against a 
pack of hustlers like those from Germany, 
Harmik at his best is a spoiler; unlike the 
other two, he is unimaginative when prod- 
ding the forwards into attack, 


The recovery of all three when beaten 
to the ball by a rival forward is not quick 
and this will burden the deep defenders un- 
duly. Vinod Kumar and Kindo are players 
inclined to move upfield in a hurry and, con- 
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MIR ANIS... 
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by MASOOD HASAN 


sue of ike four great masters of Urdu poetry—the other 


> | three being Mir Taqi Mir, Mirza Ghalib and Dr Iqbal. December 10 


one Part 

sed righ, Calendar. 

half-line 

Pal and BABAR ALI ANIS is one of the 
Y sector most original poets of Urdu. In the’ 
strength domain of elegy (marsia) he surpassed all 
igh qugey his predecessors, as well as all his contem- 
heck the Poraries, and up to the present he stands 
€ groung “arivalled. He came of a distinguished fami- 
ce of the ly from Fyzabad (U.P.), which had already 
5 produced four generations of leading Urdu 
; poets. His grandfather, Mir Hasan, was au- 
' the best thor of the monumental masnavi—the 
ent form , Sehrul-Bayan—which has immortalised his 
he Asian ‘ame, His father, Mir Mustahsan Khaliq, 
"ast asida wrote marsias. His mother was well versed 
not mea. 


in Arabic and Persian and in Islamic theo- 
logy. Anis was born at Fyzabad in 1803 and 


e fittest | Was educated there by famous scholars.. 
t heavier Like a well-bred prince, he was fully 
ai grade, 


conscious of his noble lineage and his herit- 
age. His strict adherence to the prescribed 
social etiquette and his love for his plain 
traditional dress were proverbial. Once he 
preferred to forego ten thousand rupees 
rather than change his cap for the head- 
gear of the princes of Hyderabad. Mounted 
sports—fencing and horseback riding—were 
his favourite pastimes. He depended for his 


V as one 
against a 
xermany, 
nlike the 
en prod- 


n beaten 


F quick livelihood mainly on the generosity of the 
aers royal court—where flattery was the most 
à merg paying profession—but he never sacrificed 
and, con- 


“his self-respect, integrity and freedom of 
aA expression for wordly gains. 
ae At 42 Mir Anis shifted from Fyzabad 
and settled: down at Lucknow. He was al- 
readly famous as a composer and reciter of 
marsids. Lucknow was a flourishing literary 
centre. After the fall of Delhi, it had be- 
come the refuge of poets of the Mughal 
capital. 
The rulers of Oudh were shorn of real 
political power. They whiled away their 


MIR HASAN (1727-1786), author of the 
famous narrative poem or masnavi, Sehrul 
A pran. He was Mir Anis's grandfather. 
Le ESCO has recently published a book 

A hich discusses his work: Three Mughal 
reads HY "Poets: Mir, Sauda, Mir Hasan, by Ralph 
rld cuf Russell and Khurshidul Islam. 


marks the poet?s death centenary according to the lunar Hegira 


time in luxurious festivities. They also pat- 
ronised poets, musicians and dancers of 
great repute. As Shias they held magnificent 
majtises (mourning assemblies), where 
marsias were recited in memory of the 
martyrs of Kerbala. The marsias were, 
therefore, in great demand. It was in fact 
the heyday of marsia literature. Anis was 
lionised in Lucknow. Soon it was felt that 
Mir Anis and Mirza Dabir, his nearest rival, 
stood head and shoulders above other mar- 
sia writers. The admirers of these two poets 
—such was the spirit of the age—divided 
themselves into rival factions and sometimes 
hurled the worst invective against each 
other. 


Mir Anis basked in the fading sunshine 
of the Durbar of Oudh. The Kings had tre- 
mendous regard for the poet. Once a reign- 
ing monarch of Oudh picked up his shoes 
and placed them, with his own hand, in the 
peet’s palanquin. Mir Anis’s poetic career 
reached its height during the reign of the 
fabulous Wajid Ali Shah, last King of Oudh. 


Mir Anis was deeply attached to Luck- 
now. He declined invitations from Patna and 
Hyderabad. But the annexation of Oudh by 
the British and the exile of Wajid Ali Shah 
to Calcutta compelled Anis to visit Banaras, 
Allahabad, Patna and Hyderabad. Every- 
where he was received warmly. He however, 
returned to Lucknow and lived there till 
his death. 

The Urdu marsia as written by Mir 
Anis and others is not identical with the 
English elegy, which is mainly devoted to 
mourning the death of a person and to 
enumerating his praiseworthy qualities and 
noble works. Its range is much wider and 
covers almost all the themes that can possi- 
bly be dealt with in poetry—except for mun- 
dane love. At the same time, the theme is 


Se eS a 


MIR BABAR ALI ANIS (1803-1874). His 
ancestor came from Iran during Shah- 
jehan’s reign and was given the rank of 
“Commander of Three Thousand”. Anis’s 
grandfather was a noted Urdu and Persian 
poet who migrated to Fyzabad from Delhi. 
His father, poet Mir Hasan, came to Luck- 
now, capital of the Kingdom of Oudh. 


restricted to the accounts of the Tragedy 
of Kerbala, in which Imam Husain, 
the members of his family, his kinsmen and 
a number of his devoted friends were brutal- 
ly murdered—because he was not ready to 
offer allegiance to a corrupt and despotic 
ruler. 

The literary output of Anis is as stu- 
pendous in magnitude as it is sublime in 
content. Tt consists of a very large collection 
of elegies and quatrains running into per- 
haps as many as two and a haif lakh verses. 
A large number of poems have either Seen 
lost for ever or are yet to be unearthed 
from private collections. Anis elevated the 
marsia to a brilliant and independent form 
of Urdu poetry and widened its scope to 
include subjects which properly belong to 
the provinces of narrative, descriptive, dida- 
tic and dramatic poetry. 

The form of the “marsia” had already 
been fashioned by eminent poets like Mirza 
Sauda, Mir Zamir and Mir Khaliq. It is to 
the credit of Mir Anis that he has, by his 


genius, given it a majesty it had never 
known before. 


..AND HIS POETRY 


R ANIS heralded a new age in Urdu 

literature. He is a special favourite of 
the English-knowing readers, who find in 
him a welcome escape from the perfumed 
atmosphere of conventional love so plentiful 
in the Urdu poetry of that time. 


Anis was treated like royalty. He never 
paid court to Wajid Ali Shah. The King al- 
ways sent a messenger to the poet, request- 
ing him to recite at the royal assemblies of 
mourning (majlis). Once Anis was pressed 
hard by the courtiers to write an ode to the 
King. The poet was incensed. He mounted 
the pulpit and, in the presence of his mon- 
arch, he recited extempore: 


Ghair ki madah karoon Shah ka sana- 
khwan ho kar? 


Muddai, apni hawa khowoon Sulaiman 
ho kar? 
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I, the bard of the Shah (Imam Hus- 
sain), praise my liege? I, the Solomom of 
letters, barter away my prestige? 

At Hyderabad Anis declined to be pre- 
sented at the Court of Mir Mahboob Ali 
Khan. The Nizam himself went to the majlis 
where the poet was to recite. 

He attended the commoners’ majlises 
with great humility, While returning from 
Patna in 1871, Anis recited his elegies in Al- 
Jahabad at the Imambara of Lala Beni Pra- 
sad Srivastava, an advocate. Vast crowds 
gathered from far and near to hear him. 
Wherever Anis went, thousands of people, 
Muslims and Hindus alike, flocked to hear 
him in rapt attention, while he recited his 
intensely dramatic and powerful elegies, 


It is almost impossible to translate Mir . 
Anis. One must know the Urdu language, its 


—Continued 
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FOR HOUSES | is 
SECOND REGISTRATION C oe 
snt of Second Regisiration of = eee the 
The Delhi Development Authority is happy to announce the commencement ot secon F Si 
prospective buyers of houses in the Janta, Low and Middle Income Groups. 3 the sc 
A a e bat 
This is after completion of 11,000 houses for those registered under the First Scheme. fees 
o o Thi 
| a include 
About 8,000 houses have been constructed in this year alone. | nt 
Registration from 15th November, 1971, to 31st December 1971. < n 5 ERTA 
m -a had bee 
Z Sale of brochures, containing terms and conditions and wT “3 
| application forms, began from the 15th November 1971 at 5 N 
counters in the Delhi Development Authority's office in Vikas bini 
Bhawan, Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi, and the site offices of eer 
the Delhi Development Authority in Janakpuri, Wazirpur and A : 
1.S.B.T. The price of the brochure -- Re. 1/- each. Sar 
The main terms and conditions of allotment are as Aal 
follows :— ; 
(a) The persons applying in the middle income group oa 
should deposit Rs. 5,000/- along with the applica- 
tion; these falling in the low income category se 
Rs. 3,000/- and these in the Janta category | 
Rs. 588/-. 4 
The middie income group will comprise those ar 
whose annual income is between Rs. 7201/- & 
Rs. 18,000/-; the low income group will comprise | (Wi 
those with annual income of Rs: 7200/- or less, At 
and the Janta category will be exclusively reserved Lior 
for those whose annual income is less than Fam 
Rs. 3,000/-. 
(b) Only those persons who have no other house or plot The 


in Delhi are eligible to apply. However, relaxation 
can be given in favour of those who live. in slum 


areas and whose individual kolding is less than Locality EEI AT No ot house 


62.710 sq. metres s ; 

Whereas the design and cost will vary from locality to Wazirpur Middie Income Group SMW-1. 
locality, the general idea about the type of accommodation that Janakpuri —do— SMJ-1. 
would be available in different income groups can be had by Naraina Low Income Group SLN-1. 

Madipur Janta SJM-1. 


visiting the following houses :— 


These houses can be inspected on all days between 9.00 
A.M. and 6.00 P.M. 


The cost of the houses for the Middle income Group will be 
about Rs. 35,000/-; for those in the Low Income Group between 
Rs. 14,000 & Rs. 22,000; and those.in the Janta Group, 
about Rs. 8,000. The manner in which these houses would be 
disposed of and the terms and conditions of hirepurchase etc.. 
would be available from the brochure. 


3 The additional houses would be constructed on group-housing 
basis in the colonies that are being developed by the Delhi Deve- 
lopment Authority. Community facilities such as local shopping 
centres, parks and open spaces are being provided. 

Those whe fall prey to racketeering in land and illegal 
sales etc., are advised in their own interest to avail of 
this offer of buying houses by paying moderate sum on 
hire-purchase in easy instalments rather than wasting 
their hard earned money in the purchase of land in 
illegal manner and putting unauthorised construction on 
it, and thus exposing themselves and their families to 
the risk of eviction and unhealthy living. 


JAGMOHAN 
Vice-Chairman 
DELHI DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


Advt. No. 169/71 
Issued by the Manager, Public Relations. 
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allusions and imagery, its diction, finesse and 
polish, in order to enjoy the overwhelming 
grandeur and flow and the exquisite lyric- 
ism of Anis’s marsias. There is a well-known 
saying that Mir Anis turned the Euphrates 
into the Gomti. He universalised the emo- 
tions generated by his sublime theme, while 
the atmosphere of the tragic drama became 
Indian to a fascinating degree. The customs, 
the idiom and the mannerism of the ladies 
of the Holy Family are reminiscent at places 
of the aristocratic culture of 19th-century 
Oudh. At the same time, the descriptions of 
the scorching desert of Kerbala, the din af 
the battle and many other scenes transport 
the reader to 8th-century Iraq and Syria. 


The marsia has certain traditions that 
include the description of the scenes of na~ 
ture, praises of the sword and steed of the 


Yet were ever generous and treated 
oceans as mere drops.) 


Lab pe hansi, gulon se ziyada shagufta- 
Too, 
Paida tanon se pairahan-t-Yusufi ki boo, 


Ghilman ke dil mein jinki ghulami ki 
aarzoo, 


Parhezgaar, zahid-o-abrar-i-nek-khoo, 

Patthar mein aise lal, sadaf mein guhar 
nahin, 

Huroon ka qaul tha ke malak hain, 
bashar nahin. 

(Smiling, rose-faced, their bodies frag- 
rant with the smell of Joseph’s coat. 

Seraphim wished to be their slaves, 

The houris said: “They are angles 


not men.” 
$ Iman, the qualities of his 72 companions ss ny) es - 
W- who had to fight a massive army while they Taqat dikhaoon main jo Risalat- 
had been hungry and thirsty for three days. Maab ki, 
Rakh doon zami he dhaal 
Take, for instance, one of the many aftaab ne e AEE Cy Coane, 
thousand stanzas in different marsias, de- i: 
scribing the qualities of the peleagured (When I show the power and the glory 
members of the Holy Family: of the Prophet, 
* Savant, burdbar, falak martabat, diler, atean out the shield of the sun and 
: place it on earth.) 
Aali manish, Saba mein Suldiman, wagha 
A A battle scene: 
mein sher, 
Kaanpe tabaq zamin ke, hila charkh-i- 
Faaqe se teen din ke magar zindagi lajward, 
se ser, Manind-i-kahruba hua mitti ka rang 
Duniya ko hech-o-poch sarapa samajhte zard. 
the, Kam tha na hamhama Asad-i-Kirdgar 
Darya-dili se bahr ko qatra samajhte se, 
the. Nikla dakarta hua Zaigham kachhar se. 
(Wise, highborn, celestial in rank, Marhab tha kufr-o-shirk mein, taqat 
eS valiant, mein Giu tha, 
Lions in battle, like Solomon in Sheba, Ghore pe tha shaqui ke pahart pe deo 
Famished for three days, yet sated tha. 
garnais (The earth quivered, the heavens con- 
They knew the world was base, vulsed; like yellow amber , 
| KIR 
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k & ml @ i , + j il 
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MIR ANIS RECITING HIS ELEGY in an Imambara at Lue 
Painting). The Anis Centenary Celebrations Committee 


rdu poets and critics like Pandit Anand Na 
Kunzru, Syed Masudul Hasan Rizvi and Haya 
Hyder Khan, Prince Mufakham Jah Bahadur 
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know (after a contemporary 
formed at Lucknow includes eminent 
rain Mulla, Malik Ram, Pandit Hirday Nath 
tullah Ansari, as well as Maharajkumar Amir 
and His Holiness Dr Burhanuddin. 
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WAJID ALI SHAH, the last King of Oudh, 
was also a poet and composer of Hindustani 
music. He was ‘called Jan-i-Aa- 
lam Akhtar Piya and was a patron of poets, 
classical dancers and musicia: 


ms. The merry 
monarch was deposed by the British in 1856 
and died in exile at Calcutta in 1887. 


Sands grew pale, as the Lion [Abbas] 
like Ali came roaring out of Terai. 


On horseback the foe looked like a 
demon on a hill.) 


Khwahan the zeb-i-gulshan-i-Zahra jo 


aab ke 

Shabnam ne bhar diye the katore 
gulab ke 

{As the flowers of Fatima’s Garden 
grew thirsty, 


Rose-cups were filled by the dew.) 
Tair hawa men mast, hiran sabza 
zar mein, 


Jungle ke sher goonj rahe the kachhar 
mein. 


(Birds were happy in the air, deer in 
the meadow, a 
Tigers roared in the deepest lairs,) : 
Kha kha ke os aur bhi sabza hara hua 
Tha motiyon se daman-i-sehra bhara hua 
(The grass turned greener as 


it sipped 
the dew, 
The desert gleamed with myriads of 
pearls.) 


The translation at once becomes stilted — 4 

and drab and is an injustice to Anis! 
Mir Anis’s quatrains are also famous. 

One of them says: 
Duniya bhi ajab serai faani dekhi, 
Har cheez yehan aani jaani dekhi; 
Jo aake na jai woh burhapa dekha, 
Jo jake na ai jawani dekhi. 


(In this world, this caravanserai, 3 

Everything I saw was strange, transi- 
tory. 

What did not leave was old age s 

What never returned was youth.) 3 
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On the left, the 


great little Godrej. On the right, the great big Godrej. 


Both built with the attention to detail that you expect from Godrej. 
And backed by the famous Godrej service. Either way, your money couldn't be better spent! 


Now, read all the facts: 

The great big 255-litre Godrej 
needs no introduction. For years 
it’s been the fastest-cooling, best- 
looking fridge on the market. 
Roomy and elegant, it comes ina 
subtle two-tone combination of 
white and dove grey. 


Now it's got a partner: the great 
tittle Godrej, with its sleek design, 
and ingenious use of every inch of 
space. It is available in a cool 
combination of white and grey. 
It has a decorative laminated 
top, which in most other refri- 
gerators comes as an extra, 

Both occupy a similar floor 
space and have an stiractive pale 
pistachio interior. ʻ 
Thres coats of paint, not two 

Noi two, but three coats of paint 

on the cabinet. so it looks 

b for a longer time. Inside, 
the walls are made of steel with a 
vitreous enamel finish which 
makes’ them stronger, scratch- 


Anti-corrosive shelves 

Both modeis have removable 
shelves which are anti-corrosive, 
anodised aluminium. 

Unlike most refrigerators, Godrej 
has a vegetable tray of steel, 
vitreous enamelled: scratch-proof 
and better-looking foo. 


Convenient ice-cube extractor 

Only Godrej provides an ice- 
cube extractor. No hacking, thank 
goodness. 

The durable anodized alumi- 
nium freezer door is spring- 
operated. This makes it easier to 
Open and close. 


Allhinges and screws inside the 
cabinet are made of a non-ferrous, 
anti-corrosive metal, Smali but 
important point. 


Strong, silent compressor unit 

The smooth-running compres- 
sor unit is specially mounted to 
minimise vibrations. The compres- 
sor motor adapts tọ wide voltage 
fluctuations and has a built-in 
over-load protector, 


Now inspect the inside of the 
doors. The egg containers are per- 
fectly moulded for safe storage- 


Godrej at your service 

There's an 8-position thermo- 
stat on both models for wide ad- 
justment of temperature. Last but 
not the least. any Godrej refrigerator 
is backed by a 5-year warranty for 
the sealed unil and one year for the 
rest including the controls. It has 
prompt efficient service facilities. 

FREE BROCHURE 

Why not send for free literature 
from The Advertising Department, 
Godrej & Boyce Mtg. Co. Pyt. Ltd., 
Lalbaug, Bombay 12. 


Both the Godrej greats are On 
view in our showrooms. Do 9° 
along and see them at your near- 
est dealer. 
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Following the passage of the 
Rowlatt Bill amd the disorders 
that followed in Northern India, 
Amar Singh’s regiment is sent to 
Delhi amd units are sent to Am- 
ritsar, Agra and Lahore. 


Delhi Cantonment, Saturday, June 28, 1919. 


TS is rather a big subject and requires 
a great deal of knowledge which I do 
I &- not possess. I only know a few superficial 
things, which I got down, as well as the 
slight manner in which ít affected me per- 
sonally. 


The Government had passed a Bill 
(which is known as the Rowlatt Bill) by 
which such persons who were suspected 
of anarchial or seditionary ideas could be 
arrested and put in prison without a regular 
trial. This was passed some time ago as a 
safeguard and it was given out that this 
was going to be in force only during the 
Great European War. When this came to an 
end, Government wanted to put it, or rather 
to keep it, in force for an indefinite period. 
When it was brought before the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, all the European mem- 
bers voted for it, while each one of the In- 
|. dian members were against, The Europeans 
i 5 being in the majority, it was passed and 
naturally created great disgust and ill feel- 
ing in the whole of India. 


A Great Fellow 


The leaders settled that, as a protest, 
they would observe a hartal all over India 
on a certain day, Mr Gandhi is a great fel- 
low for passive resistance. He does not ad- 
vocate violence or force. He had gained a 
great reputation in East and South Africa 
by this means. He is the most popular man 
in India at present... 


Delhi was a little in advance of the 
fixed date but, whether it was by mistake 
{ or on purpose, I do not know. However, 


they had their hartal just one week before 
„the fixed date. 


esr The police was inadequate to cope with 


the mob and so the military were called out. 
The British soldiers fired on them and 
Officially they killed about half a dozen and 
wounded another two dozen or so. The 
| Delhi people say that there were about sixty 
killed and over a hundred wounded. 


This shooting quieted the rismg and 
Violent spirit down a great deal but it raised 
T%  &reat indignation in the mind of the pub- 

lic, All those that were killed were made 
: | martyrs and the new thing was that the 


SL aah RP Uy ate pet let Be 


| their cremating and burying places, respect- 

| ively, with bands playing and flags waving. 
| No corpse is ever carried towards the Red 
A Fort ever since it was built, which is a 


Mpbammedan’s rule, and it has been observ- 


all through these generations. But these 
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Rowlatt Act And After 
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martyrs were carried in the Chandni Chowk 
and towards the Red Fort... 


The Hindus and the Mohammedans got 
into such sympathy with one another that, 
in all the masjids, the Hindus sang their 
Songs from the dais from which the mullah 
preaches, while the Mohammedans attended 
service in the temples. Such sympathy had 
never been heard of before. 


As far as I know, it was only once 
that the mob was fired on. One squadron, 
composed of the Dogras and the Sikhs, was 
sent out from our regiment. None of the 
Jats were sent—probably because a good 
many of them come from these parts. I 
hear the British officers who were sent out 
with them were dead keen on firing at or 
charging the mob but Mr Barron, the Chief. 
Commissioner, would not allow them to do 
so. He knew that if there was any blame to 
fall, he would have to suffer. 


Gandhi Arrested 


The strike went on for about a fort- 
night. 

Then Mr Gandhi was telegraphed to 
come and pacify the crowd. I hear the Com- 
missioner of Police rather wanted him to 
come but afterwards he must have thought 
that his coming might make matters worse, 
so Mr Gandhi was warned, as soon as he 
entered Gurgaon district, that there Was an 
order of the Lt-Governor prohibiting him 
to enter the Punjab. Mr Gandhi did not pay 
any attention to this and so, at the next 
station, he was arrested and sent back in 
the next train. This raised another cry of 
indignation. ~ 


Now I will write some personal experi- 
ences. The first day, when the riots had 
broken out and the mob had been fired on, 
we were discussing the matter in the Mess. 
I just casually said that I was not quite 
sure whether they were right in firing and 
cited as an example a case that I had heard 
had happened in some former Dublin riots. 
The military had been called out and one of 
the junior officers had given the order to 
fire, on which he was badly told off and 
very nearly run in for manslaughter... 


This story at once put the whole of 
the Mess against me and they made up their 
minds that I was in Sympathy with the riot- 
ers. They even reported this to Colonel 
Mears, who subsequently told me about it. 


The 16th Cavalry men were at Delhi 
for quite a long time and officers were 
changed several times but I was never sent, 
I did not volunteer either, because I did 
not want to undergo all the inconvenience. 
Besides this, though I had no sympathy with 
the rioters, I recently am against the pass- 
ing of the Rowlatt Bill for which all these 
troubles had taken place. 


At last the riots were over and I went 
away on leave. On my return after ten days, 


- thanked him very much for his kind 


tween 1870 and 1920. He had also been 
guardian of the diarist, General Amar Singh. 


the trouble with Afghanistan began and 
schemes were being prepared for the inter- 
nal security for which our regiment is de- è 
tailed. One squadron was to have been sent 
to each of the following places: Bareilly, 
Meerut, Agra and Delhi. Under this, I learn- 
ed from Hobbes, I was left to command the 
depot at the cantonments... I said that 1 
would speak to the Commandant... He told 


He also said that the riots were mainly 
against Europeans and they had nothing 
whatever to do with Indians. Then differ- 
ent people had different opinions and it was 


position which was not to my liking. I 


thoughts. He said that he would send me 


An Object Lesson 
I also told him that, when I 
sent out, I had concluded that I 
sent because he probably thought 
tish officers of the other ts might 
object to serve under me. On this the Colonel s 
said that there was not only 
the consideration that I ma; 


TE 
EH 


did not think I was fit y 

him whether he thought the other 
commanders could do so, He said that | 
had no doubt that Welsh could 
thought that Wordsworth could do so and it 
wag just a toss-up whether Brown could 
could not. He told me that I had star 
learning rather late in life, T did not 


‘CEREMONIAL PARADE ON THE FLIGHT DECK OF THE “VIKRANT”. A formation of 


naval ships is in the background. The VIKRANT is India’s only aircraft-carrier. It was acquired 


oe 
es 


but a toothless monster. 


from the UK. in 1959. Its varied “equipment” makes it a formidable piece of military hardware. 
However, unless she continues to be armed with newer and more modern aircraft, she will 
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g Wars have been won and lost on the sea. For too long India has ig- 
nored the importance of her sea arm. She eannot afford to do so 
ny more. A special feature for Navy Bay. 3 


GLY it was a landlubber and 


“had “no understanding of sea power and all 
that it means”. With his landlocked, conti- 
outlook, the Fuehrer not only disre- 
garded sound professional advice, tnat he 
hould secure the sea routes to North Africa 
{ thus to Britain’s Indian Empire, but 
even failed to carry his victory in Europe to 
‘the Mediterranean coast of France! 
g Things, laments Guderian, might have 
been different bad Hitler taken the trouble 


"THE ILLUSTRATED WEEK 


at least to read The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History by Admiral Mahan of the 


` United States, an undoubted classic on the 


subject. 


But such are life’s ironies that by the 
time Guderian got down to writing his Me- 
moirs, the world was warmly endorsing, ^at 
his view of the importance of sea power, 
but that of the former German corporal. 
After building up the Luftwaffe, Hitler had 
triumphantly taunted England, “There are 
no longer any islands,” and had gone on to 
insinuate that the concept of strategic fleets 
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and the domination of oceans had also be- 
come out of date. 


His logic seemed impeccable. But events 
proved’ him wrong. He simply could not 
cross the English Channel but the Allied 
landings at Normandy sealed his doom as 
much as did the overland Russian offensive. 


Yet, in the years following his death, 
his views on the obsolescence of naval power 
appeared compellingly sound, especially in 
view of the nuclear balance of power and 
the development of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles (ICBMs); his erstwhile ene- 
mies paid him the compliment of agreeing 
with him. 


Apparantly no one believed in the irre- 
levance of naval power more vigorously 


THE CREW STANDS READY as a destroy- 
er approaches the supply ship for reple- 
nishment at sea. With the necessity for keep- 
ing the fighting units out at sea for long 
periods, it is vital to supply them regularly 
with victuals, ammunition, machinery spares 
and men. 


A COLUMN OF SHIPS steams past to greet the then President, READY FOR TAKE-OFF, A fighter on 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan, on board the VIRRANT. Khrushchev said, “In 
the age of nuclear weapons, these formidable warships are fit for 
nothing but courtesy visits and gun salutes”. But under Nikita, 
Russia built a massive fleet of carriers, cruisers and submarines. 


copter stands by. Indian defence cannot be complete without credi- 
ble naval power to protect her long coast and sizable seaborne 
trade. The main threats to India today are from the land and air, 
but the potential dangers from the sea cannot be wished away. 


the ViKRant. Rescue heli- 


THE RESCUE HELICOPTER RETURNS after all the aircraft have landed safely. The res- 


cue destroyer in the background heads for @ new station. According to our Defence Minis- 
ter, India is modernising her Navy by strengthening its fleet of warships, aircraft-carriers, 
frigates and submarines and providing them with modern nuclear-powered equipment. 


than Nikita Khrushchey. In a letter to 
Dwight Eisenhower he went to the extent 
of saying: “The heyday of surface navy 
power is over. In the age of nuclear and 
rocket weapons, these formidable warships 
are fit for nothing but courtesy visits and 
gun salutes.” 


But—and here the irony of the situa- 
tion becomes incredible—it was under Nikita 
that Russia embarked on a massive pro- 
gramme to expand its navy and merchant 
fleet, and it is the spectacular success of this 
programme that has made the world sit up 
and take notice of not only the Soviet naval 
might but also of the vital importance of 
the seven seas as well as sea power. It has, 
So to speak, brought the seas, the oceans, the 
international shipping fleets and the world’s 
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navies back into the mainstream of ini 
tional consciousness from which they hat 
inexplicably disappeared for nearly a 
cade and a half. 

Before Khrushchev and his colle: 
in the Politburo changed their view 
the sea by degrees, Nikita was busy sendi 
sophisticated Russian naval vessels to t 
junkyards. If he did not send away all : 
them the reason was the restraining 
ence of the Commander-in-Chief of the | 
Navy, Admiral Gorshkov, who is pe 
the only sailor in modern history to 
become an admiral at 31, In his eff 
persuade Russia’s rulers not to 
the navy, Gorshkov had two po ; 
improbable allies, Marshal Zhukoy 


cae 


the kin 


eld Marshal Lord Montgomery, who were ve nalon 
Eoee ee a 
pective ‘governments! à ‘ oa 3 
But neither the advice of the two Mar- G i n 
<hals nor the pleading of Gorshkhov had a India, ; 
decisive effect. On the contrary, Khrushchev, siderati 
like all sensible politicians, had a healthy oe ol 
suspicion of his admirals’ dreams of empire- S 3 
far afi 
Indies— 
fluenti 
lected, 
Nikita his cohorts faced e to defe 
at” of truth. They realised that their eee 
nuclear stockpiles and ballistic missiles were PR 
of no avail—because they did not mem and the 
conventional naval power even to make their 6 diay 
efforts 
were B 
to chal 
lenge of naval blockade of Cuba. ess ; ee BN BAe aie z 
: ; i Ra E aan oe 
However, the Russians lost no time in = a WON. ERiciedl handling open | ah 
learning the lesson that naval power is Wir MISSILE, pravis ORTS M AA hle DES T Gall and Lara g of an arm 
dispensable to any country pretending to Ti aE ata perial . 
play a global role, if only pene ee a If airborne assaults have already become a view of the Indo-Soviet treaty, close econo- to buil 
alone gives ft the capacity, in the words of Stites will it be very long before seaborne mic, political and military relations between Japane 
General de Gaulle, “to be E pen = oe or indeed submarine-borne inva- India and the USSR and, more specifically, naval s 
sar iae on icrey painat sions, become a possibility? Those tempted because of the Soviet help in expanding both the Raj 
India is, of course, not in the same lea- to chuckle will do well to remember that, the surface and underwater Indian fleet. Bees 
gue as the USA and the USSR. Nor, as far not long ago, they used to laugh derisively Even so, nothing can or should be taken for a ee 
as can be foreseen, is this country likely to whenever ıt was suggested that the Chin- granted. Today America and Russia may be Corps | 
have global ambitions, But the sea and sea ese might some day launch a massive in- competing for strategic dominance of the ee. 
power are no less important to India (or vasion across the bleak Himalayan ‘heights seas; tomorrow they might reach some kind eae 
other countries) than to super powers. This in NEFA and Ladakh. of regional stalemate and thus decide to œo- 
is not only because of any regional role that : $ operate to impose their joint will on the lit | At 
India may inevitably have to play owing to aaa eee. m A ee toral countries. oe E 
its si i d national in- tant function of power. e best way to j . e 
ferest. What eae ist that Indian de- make sure that India is not menaced from Alternatively, in order to, check the the inf: 
fences cannot be complete without a credible the sea is to see to it that India’s naval Russian naval influence, the Chinese mi BP to be | 
naval power to protect the Jong coast and power is seen by friends and foes to be decide to enter into naval partnership wit istan, v 
the sizable seaborne trade. strong enough. Nor are the political and dip- Pakistan, thus eroding the slight edge that | start al 
the Indian Navy has at present over the | navy. 


There can be no gainsayimg the fact that, 
for the present, the main threats to India 
are from land and air. But potential dangers 
from the sea cannot be wished away. Indeed 
they are increasing rather than decreasing. 


VICE-ADMIRAL S. 
Commanding in 


the command of Rear- 
Sarma. 


a e, 


N. KOHLI, Flag 
ief, Western Naval Com- 
in Bombay. Last 


the Indian Navy formed a second fleet 


Admiral Sree 
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lomatic consequences of a strong navy negli- 
gible by any means. This is of the utmost 
importance in the present context. For a new 
type of gunboat diplomacy seems to have 
begun with the eclipse of the once almighty 
British naval power and the emergence of 
the Russian naval might in all the seven 
seas, including the Indian Ocean which is 
challenging the hitherto undisputed Amer- 
ican naval supremacy. 


New Factors 


Several factors add a new dimension to 
India’s problem of naval defence. Both South 
Africa and Australia, which flank the In- 
dian Ocean in the south, are building up their 
navies fast. The British may have with- 
drawn from the east of Suez, especially from 
the crucial commanding positions of Singa- 
pore and Aden, whose future is now uncer- 
tain and unpredictable. But they are esta- 
blishing themselves firmly in South Africa 
and may also be moving into Australia. 


The US 7th Fleet in the Pacific, still the 
largest single concentration of power afloat, 
is in a position to reach the Indian Ocean 
faster than Russian ships either from the 
Mediterranean or elsewhere. The Americans 
and British also have a number of bases in 
the region and are establishing one at Diego 
Garcia. 


In the circumstances, the presence of the 
Russian fleet in the Indian Ocean need not 
be inimical to Indian interests, especially in 
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naval forces of our difficult neighbour. The 
Chinese maritime might is not very impres- 
sive. But China is able to make its own ships 
and submarines rather quickly. Nor can any | 
Indian forget that a pro-Chinese, ultra-left- | 
ist regime very nearly acquired control of 
the crucial naval port of Trincomalee M | 
Ceylon, from where inimical forces can pose 
a major threat to India. 


Iran’s naval might is increasing rapidly, i 
partly because of generous American pE 
of missile boats and other naval eguipmen | 
and partly because of that country’s capa- 
city to pay for its ships and submarines, 
Iran has made no secret either of its frie 
ship for Pakistan or of its determination 
dominate the Persian Gulf through whi 
come India’s entire oil supplies. 


Relations between India and indent 
have of late been fortunately goou. Buy 65 
was not always the case. During the 1 
war between India and Pakistan, there "g 
an Islamabad-Jakarta axis and the ruler to 
Indonesia were by no means reluctant - 
loan naval craft (including submarines ite 
Pakistan. Happily, the Indonesian N | 
self was in a shambles and virtually eian | 
ed. But the inefficiency of the Indon ao | 
Navy can be no more everlasting than 
nesia's friendship for India. 


Even today Japan has some of thé mo 1 


modern naval ships in the world ani, G 3 
the Japanese Navy may once agai 3 
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the kind of force which delivered a shatter- 
ing blow to the American naval might thirty 
years ago- 


The case for an adequate naval power in 
India, strong on purely contemporary con- 
siderations, is greatly reinforced by the les- 
sons of history. Whenever Indian people 
were seafaring—as was the case from nearly 
3,000 B.C. until the Cholas who spread out 
far afield in South-East Asia and the East 
Indies—India was strong, dynamic and in- 
fluential. But whenever the seas were neg- 
lected, the country became weak and unable 
to defend itself. The almost total neglect of 
the navy by the Moghuls led to the British 
conquest of India. The Zamorin of Calicut 
and the admirals of the Maratha Navy tried 
io dispute the British sea power but their 
efforts were too late and too little. Nor 
were Britain’s European rivals in a position 
to challenge the British naval might. 


It is not without significance that, al- 
though the British were quick to organise 
an army in India as part of the British Im- 
perial Army, they made no serious attempt 


, econo- to build up an Indian Navy until after the 
setween Japanese effectively challenged the British 
‘ifically, naval supremacy in World War I. Until then 
ing both the Raj had rejoiced in the knowledge that, 
n fleet. since Britannia ruled the waves and the sun 
kento never set on the British Empire, the Indian 
may be shores were safe. Some kind of a marine 
of the corps had existed in India since 1830, but 
A it was only in 1934 that the Royal Indian 
ne B Navy was formed. 
, the lit- At the time of Independence, the RIN 
was still a small service, far more dependent 
on the British link than either the army or 
eck the the infant air force. Even this small navy had 
se might +) to be partitioned between India and Pak- j Sa a ; si : 
hip with | istan, with the result that Free India had to ENa TARTS TEE, vO) E E ES RS e ate a 
dge that start almost from scratch in building up its A SUBMARINE IN HARBOUR. Our Navy has now established itself in, the third (subsur= 
the | mete face) dimension—the other two dimensions being sea surface and air. India has begun its own 
vey Í y anti-submarine devices and plans to build submarines as well. = 
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in the initial stages the British help n 
developing the Indian Navy-—by way of sup- 
ply of equipment and the training of per- 
sonnel, including the highest ranks—was im- 
pressive. But by the early sixties, Britain 
lost interest and wouldn’t give India, despite 
Lal Bahadur Shastri’s persistent plea, even 
one submarine on loan. The result was that 
New Delhi turned to Moscow which res- 
ponded to the call for help generously. 


Today, with a British aircrafi-cavrier, 
four Russian submarines, twe cruisers, 
eleven destroyers, eight frigates and other 
supporting vessels, the Indian fleet is a rea- 
sonably important naval force, theugh it is 
small comnared with nat eniy the navies of 
major powers but also with India’s own IS- 
quirements. There can be no two opinions 
about the urgent, indeed imperative, need to 
strengthen and expand the Indian Navy. The 
existing fleet will serve as a useful nucleus. 


What is a manifestly strong case for a 
rapid expansion of the naval fleet (both sur- 
face and submarine) becomes irresistible in 
view of two other factors. First, leaving 
aside the military and political implications 
of, sea power, the purely economic con- 
sequences of dominating the sea are stupend- 
ous. And this does not mean merely fishing. 


Recent oceanographic researches have 
opened a vast new vista on the possible ex- 
ploitation of the resources of the sea and 
the seabed. Strangely, India and some other 
countries have not yet devoted enough at- 
tention to this uspect of the matter. 


Go Nuclear 


The second reason for advocating a 
powerful naval force for India may appear 
controversial or even cantankerous but it is 
erucial. If India’s security some day requires 
that this country must go nuclear, then a 
nuclear-powered submarine will be India’s 
most effective delivery system, even if long- 
range rocketry be within its financial and 
technical resources, which is more than 
somewhat doubtful. 


Most targets in China, for instance, are 
far away from Indjan launching sites, while 
Indian cities and industrial complexes are 
well within the range of Chinese launching 
pads on the roof of the world, the Tibetan 
plateau. 


But—and this must be faced unflinching- 
ly—a major expansion of naval power is 
easier said than done. It is not merely a 
question of rupees and paise, which is im- 
portant. The difficulties of time and tech- 
nology are in some ways harder to sur- 
mount, 


Naval equipment, as a rule, is far 
more sophisticated than that of the two other 
forces. Land armies can put up with deficien- 
cies and even irregularities. But a sea war 
cannot be fought with leaky ships. More- 
over it takes a much longer time to con- 
struct ships and submarines than it does to, 
say, make tanks or even arreraft. 


: The outlay on an adequate Indian fleet 
will be heavier than normal because the 
Indian Ocean is a wide open sea. Apart from 
the Andamans in the Bay of Bengal, there 
are no islands and atolls which can give 
the Navy an advanced sea and air base. The 
west coast from Kutch to Cochin is virtual- 
ly exposed. . 


PLOTTERS IN THE OPERATION ROOM track an enemy submarine. The of 
a ship ìs the nerve-centre where positions of enemy and friendly ships, aircraft and sub- 
marines are maintained and ell attack data are provided. 


To be really effective, therefore, the 
Indian Navy must have giant aircraft-car- 
riers as well as missile boats and submarines 
to protect the surface fleet. All these can- 
not be conjured up overnight. 


It has already been noted that, on the 
morrow of its humiliation in Cuba, the So- 
viet Union launched a massive programme 
of augmenting its naval forces. But five 
years later, at the time of the Six-Day War 
in West Asia, Russia was still unable to 
match the strength of the American Navy. 


In his Memoirs, Lynden Johnson recalis 
ihe day when Alexei Kosygin summoned 
him to the “hot line” in the operations room 
at the White House and delivered the ultima- 
tum that, failing an immediate acceptance 
of cease-fire by the Israelis, the Russians 
would take “independent military action”. 


The situation in the operations room was 
tense. Everyone spoke in whispers. Johnson 
made doubly sure that the Russian Premier 
had in fact threatened military action and 
then decided on his own response. He got 
Robert McNamara, then Defence Secretary, 
to order the ships of the US Sixth Fleet to 
move 50 miles closer to the Syrian coast. 
The Russian intelligence keeping a close 
watch on the Sixth Fleet, he added, will get 
the message. It did. 


Like a Viceroy 

Since then, however, the Russians have 
come far and they have come fast. It is the 
American admirals and generals who are 
now having nightmares about the eventual 
Russian dominance of the Mediterranean. 
The situation was underscored the other day 
when Marshal Grechko, the Soviet Defence 
Minister, inspected his fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean’s blue waters and took the salute. 
The occasion was rather like the ceremonial 
landing of Viceroys of yore at Bombay's 
Gateway of India! 


if the Russians took nearly seven years 
to build enough ships, submarines and 
missile boats (their aircraft-carriers are still 
under construction), how much longer will 
it take India to make even a modest advance 
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in the building of warships? The work on 
the Leander frigates has so far been im- 
pressive. But it is excruciatingly slow, not 
for any fault of the Mazagon Dock, but be- __ 
cause of the overall industrial backwardness 
of the country. Nobody is even giving a 
thought to the manufacture of the arma- 
ments and electronics required by the ships 
and submarines. = 


The point, however, is that every day 
that passes without a firm decision and a _ 
clear initiative to build up Indian sea power 
delays the eventual realisation of a para- 
mount objective by several months. Con- 
tinued procrastination can therefore spell — = 
disaster. India can be caught on the wrong 
foot—if such a mixed metaphor be permit- 
ted—on the high seas as it so miserably was 
on the high Himalayas only nine years ago. 


Of course sea power does not consist of — 
gunboats alone. The merchant fleet is equal- 
ly important. And here again a tremendous — 
leeway has to be made up. For, despite the 
massive strides by Indian merchant shipping — 
since Independence, nearly four-fifths of the _ 
country’s foreign trade still moves on for- 
eign bottoms. na 


Who is to finance the obviously enor- 
mous expenditure on the augmentation of 
the naval and merchant fleets, and how’ 
The answer is not easy in an abysmal] a 
poor country with so many conflic ing 3 
claims on its slender resources. But who in 
1961 could have thought it feasible to i 
crease the defence expenditure from about 


Mr Chavan will soon raise another Rs 6 
crores would almost certainly have 
called crazy. Yet this is precisely the 
the Government ħas to spend in a year o 
feeding and housing the Bangla Dai 
gees. : 
Where India’s security and supreme 
tional interests ure involved, the que 
is not whether the country can | te 
spend a certain amount of money but whe 
ther it can afford not to do so. 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 


“Many-Peopled Experience’ 


by DILIP CHITRE 


Whether it is Love or Friendship, it survives in its true form only if 
it is reciprocal and without any motive of gain. Love cannot work in 
a barter system. It is a mutual involvement, not payment by one 


to the other. 


T 32 I am a little less innocent than 

I was at the age of 12 when those 
mischievous glands responsible for mous- 
taches, masturbation, mademoiselle-gazing 
and allied male preoccupations became ac- 
tive. At that time, everything from pimples 
to poetry was attributable to uneasy pube- 
scence. Having finally lost my virginity at 
the appropriate age of fifteen, I started 
growing a beard and taking life seriously. 
I finally shaved my beard at twenty-two, 
the age at which I got married. By then, 
I had also discovered forms of love other 
‘than erotic love, although I regard erotic 
love as the most ecstatic, liberating and 
rejuvenating experience I have known. 


In later life, I became a fighter for 
freedom, not exactly a rebel but a non- 
conformist who cherished individuality as 
the greatest human achievement. 


J attract all sorts of people towards 
myself once they come close enough to 
me. As a child, I made innumerable friends. 
Boys and girls always collected around me. 
What is more, each of them tended to re- 
gard me as their confidant. Some regarded 
me as their best friend. The reason, I be- 
lieve, was my interest in them as indi- 
viduals. I regarded each one of them as a 
world by himself or herself, and my rela- 
tionships with friends were very specific and 
individual. They felt secure with me because 
I seemed to understand them perfectly. This 
capacity, which I still retain, perhaps gives 
me the vast number of friends I have. 


Sharing 


One took a long time to realise, gra- . 


dually, that most people were exactly like 
oneself in a profound way. After this real- 
isation, one began to learn the miraculous 
systems of communicating with other peo- 
ple, of creating experiences with them, of 
sharing those experiences. At thirty-two, 
now, one has arrived at the understanding 
that communication is the foundation cf love 
and: friendship. Perhaps, communication is 
not enough to create love: but it is certainly 
the first precondition of love. 


Like everybody else, I have often loved 
blindly and subjectively, without regard to 
communication. This has only led me to 
blind anguish. Love without communication 
is a pure and intense subjective feeling. It 
is unrealised until one begins to understand 
the other and is understood. It is that inter- 
nal haemorrhage we all suffer from, know, 
but fail to describe adequately and success- 
fully. I still continue to love blindly and 
subjectively, but I would now take pains 
to make it as explicit as I can and let it 
flourish or be destroyed in the broad day 


light of mutual understanding. I do not wish 
to add to the mysteries of human life 

The good old glands being what they 
are, I suppose, my prose turns first to erotic 
love as once my poetry did. Erotic love puts 
women to sleep and keeps men awake, which 
explains a major hurdle in the communica- 
tion between men and women. A woman 
enjoys the experience of love, including 
love-making, by losing the awareness of her 
lover. The fact that she is being loved satis- 
fies a woman more than anything else. A 
woman’s love is an unbroken trance. Men 
are usually different because their insecur- 
ity prompts them to act like heroes, and 
they usually flop because they interfere too 
much with the woman's deep, intense trance. 
Love-making is a great experience but, be- 
ing basically tactile and visual and almost 
meditative, it lies in a silence zone. I have 
written and have been rewriting a whole 
novel about it—Making Love Like A Hindu 
—but I couldn’t have communicated even 
half a phrase of it to my partners while mak- 
ing love. The act of love is a medium in it- 
self. However. that ancient P.T. teacher, 
Vatsyayana, were he alive today, would have 
recommended reading at least one of the two 
volumes of the Shorter Oxford English Dic- 
tionary while making love, just to add to 
the pleasure—of reading the lexicon. I am 
not so callous, cold and crop-sick. And after 
making love, I hate to put on the raincoat, 
go out, and worry about how many inches 
really make a monsoon. 


Erotic love has a permanent afterglow 
and an all-pervading foreglow. Its intima- 
tions are evasive. It begins with subtle ges- 
tures and only in the end is there the great 
showdown. Each erotic experience is modu- 
lated by past ones and each conditions fu- 
ture ones. It is, like every significant human 
experience, a many-peopled experience. 


A Difficult Choice 


But erotic love is also usually a block 
to human communication between men and 
women. Both men and women are equally 
jealous and possessive. And also, like child- 
ren, they resist acknowledgement by the 
other of objects of love other than them- 
selves. We use the other only to flatter our- 
selves, or only to feel secure. Biologically, 
both men and women are perhaps equally 
promiscuous if not exactly polygamous. And 
the difficult choice is between slavery and 
adultery, a Siamese twin of evils. If we 
were free, we would have no use for a 
concept of adultery. But some like to be 
more free than others, since that is the 
Hindu way of life. The revealed leg—or even 
the exposed thigh—does not make me miss 
a heartbeat. I am sick of men making wo- 


DILIP CHITRE, 32, poet, painter, 
short story writer, novelist, critic, 
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toh "and has published his work 
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centre of many li contro- 
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men mere objects. But I am even more dis- 
gusted when some women make themselyes 
mere objects. Total subjectivity and total 
objectivity are both indications of the in- — 
ability to realise love. Both are attempts to 
seek security. 


A Fee For Love 


To seek love and to ask for security is 
like showing someone a fabulous sunset and 
then asking for a fee. One doesn’t sell ex- 
perience to other people. There are no per- 
centages in love and friendship. To ask for 
profits in love and friendship is merely to 
undercut one’s own experience. I have lov- 
ed. I have taken as much as I have given. 
I have made friends. I have also broken — 
away from people I once considered my 
friends and loved. I am not innocent and — 
gullible. Nor am I suspicious of the next 
human being. Among my friends is one who 
considers me his only friend, and regards 
even this as great luck. I am not so cynical 
and despite my painful experiences, I am 
always a willing friend to most newcomers 
in my life. 

I think it is easier to be loved than ti = 
love, and the only real form of love is reci- — 
procal. One has to go far out of oneself | 
love, and outside oneself there appears | se 
be much less security than within one: 


and unpredictable. Even if one had a 
fect grasp of all the laws of human nal 
one could not gain love or give it. We : 
all individuals: worse, we are all mo 
seeking self-realisation during a unique 


very existence, love is only the limit up 
which we can absorb others as parts of 3 
selves. And therefore, love remains b 
tle conflict. Beautiful in its subd form, 
love creates a bloody awful situation when 
it takes a savagely subjective, viol 

I was once obsessed by a woman ' 
loved me less than the feeling that I lo 
her. She tried to sublimate her ow 
erotic desires, and unfortunately, succ 
My -feelings for her were intense, partly 
even unselfish. I tried to understand her ever 
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oi Hindu life. My desire for her was 
far beyond the merely sexual urge. But I 
insisted on asking for a plain, simple and 
earthy satisfaction of my plain, simple and 
earthy instinct. She refused, still neurotical- 
ly enjoying my attention and even inviting 
it through obvious physical gestures. It took 
a bad turn for a while. Just because she 
resisted, I insisted and became completely 
obsessed with only the sexual aspect of a 
friendship which had greater potential for 
both of us. In the process, she thought I was 
a sex-maniac and I thought she was a frigid, 
narcissistic prude. 


Upheaval 


Then I had a brief breakdown. I wrote 
a number of bad poems and became more 
sick because my mind was still clear enough 
to see that they were bad. Then I wrote a 
short novel, then another, followed by two 
long short stories all of which were good. 
None of them had anything directly to do 
with the woman. But a love-process abrupt- 
ly stopped causes remarkable mental up- 
heavals. And after all, I am a writer. In any 
case, the woman continues to be my friend. 
But it has been a suspended friendship, a 
vehicle broken down and needing repair. 


I love many women who do not exactly 
inspire me erotically. Once, I even burst out 
laughing when, after years of friendship 
with a woman (who was married all along), 
it struck me that she too must be making 
love. Í vould hardly visualise it. I thought it 
was just too absurd that she made love. 


One loves one’s friends, one loves 
children, one loves some people past the age 


of eighty, one has friends of either sex and 
of all ages. Very few of them strike one as 
sexual, let alone erotic, entities. 


My friends are most varied. In fact, 
most of them are astonished to find how I 
get on with people so different from them- 
selves. I have very few really close friends. 
And some of them live thousands of miles 
away, in other countries. I have friends 
throughout India. And some of my friends 
are years older or younger than I am. 


The miraculous thing about each one 
of them is that they make a universe by 
themselves. And a friend is one who has a 
traveller’s wide-eyed but deeply perceptive 
attitude to the personalities he traverses. 
Even after mutual acceptance, even after 
long years together, friends retain their ete- 
mental mystery. They live and change just 
as one does oneself; they enjoy, suffer, see 
and communicate. And through their special 
insights, strictly through the private langu- 
ages that are created and exist between 
themselves and ourselves, we gain access to 
a deep, rich, varied sense of life which would 
not otherwise be ours. 


There is another quality my friends 
must have for me: the capacity to stimulate 
and illuminate me just by being themselves, 
and the ability to accept me in the same 
way. This is also the essence of reciprocal 
love. In fact, all reciprocal love is friend- 
ship. And human relationships objectively 
exist only when they are reciprocal. 


Yet all of us have been conditioned and 


corrupted by the system of barter invented 
by our ancestors. And most friendships and 
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love-affairs turn rotten if ba g under- 
lies them. 5 27 

The truth is more likely to be that 
most mutual fascinations between men 
and women last only till they go to bed 
together. I wish more people got rid of mu- 
tual, superficial fascinations this way. For 
it will be only once or for a little while. 
What can sustain itself thereafter will be a 
worth-while relationship. Otherwise, a man 
and a woman may indulge in a lifelong - 
courtship ritual—as everlasting as a Hindi 
film, as prurient and devious, and as pru- 
dishly censored. If any people love like the 
romantic couples in Hindi films, love must 
make greater morons of them. For that mat- 
ter, friendships in Hindi films are also a 
fatal chain of melodramatic sacrifices. I 
mention Hindi films not for any reason 
other than the fact that they are the most 
representative expression of the average 
mind of a contemporary Indian. 


While emotionally I am involved deep- 
ly with all my friends, I am always some- 
what the ‘other’ to them and they to me. 
This is inevitable. At the core of our beings 
we recognize the basic fact of our indivi- 
duality and loneliness. Alive and empty, in 
the depths of our own mind we are alone 
and everything else, including our friends, 
just symbols and images. We cherish the 
innermost significance of all our experience 
in this extreme loneliness, and that experi- 
ence is non-discursive. Friendship and love 
are indescribable personal truths. What is 
important is that when this loneliness is 
shared, it is also miraculously transcended. 
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by A. G. NOORANI 


Invective had been the sharpest 
wenpon of political warfare but 
today it is greatly rusted. It re- 
quires both talent and wit if it 


is not to degenerate into mere 
abuse. 


NVECTIVE is as old as language itself and 
political invective as old as politics. It 
has a hoary tradition behind it. Only, in the 
past, invective was used with far greater 
elegance and with more purpose. 


Why invective is used at all is a ques- 
tion for psychologists to answer. It is alto- 
gether distinct from wit, though the line is 
not always easy to draw, Both are on the 
decline, invective more so. 


Their objectives are different. Wit 
seeks to enliven, at worst to silence a critic. 
It is part of the game of politics. Invective 
is used in conditions of political warfare. Its 
aim is denigration, even destruction. Talent 
is required in both cases if wit is not to be 
commonplace and invective is not to dege- 
nerate into abuse. 


India has produced hardly any politi- 
cian of striking wit and no practitioner in 
elegant invective. It has produced one artist 
in insult—Jinnah. The break-up of the Con- 
gress led to much acrimonious debate. But 
it did not produce a single striking phrase, 
a crushing retort or an unflattering descrip- 
tion that stuck. Things are no better else- 
where. The decline is there in the US as well 
as in Britain, where Harold Wilson remains 
one of the last in the grand tradition. 


To recall that tradition in all its rich- 
ness, one has only to read Leon Harris’ 
The Fine Art of Political Wit (Cassell, 30s). 
Despite some surprising omissions, such as 
Junius, Chatham and Birkenhead, the book 
is one of the best studies that have appeared 
recently. 


Reading it, while one is struck by the 
banality of the debates of today, one is also 
relieved that political rivalries do not pro- 
duce the violent animosities they once did. 
Disaeli wrote to Palmerston that he was 
“rea:ly an impostor utterly exhausted, and 
at best only ginger-beer and not cham- 
Bagne, and now an old painted pantaloon, 
very deaf, very blind, and with false teeth, 
which would fall out of your mouth when 
speaking if you did not hesitate and halt so 
in your talk”. 


When one of his associates gave Dis- 
raeli evidence of an illicit love-affair of Pal- 
merston’s, suggesting he use it in an elec- 
tion to discredit the old man, ,Disraeli said: 
“Palmerston is now seventy. If he could 
provide evidence of his potency in his elec- 
toral address, he’d sweep the country.” 


Disraeli crossed swords with all the 
greatest of his contemporaries. He once said 
to Palmerston: “You owe the Whigs a great 
gratitude, My Lord, and therefore, I think, 
you will betray them. Your Lordship is like 
a favourite footman on easy terms with his 
mistress, Your dexterity seems a happy com- 
pound of the smartness of an attorney's 


clerk and the intrigue of a Greek of the 
lower empire.” To Lord John Russell: “You 
are now exhaling upon the constitution of 
your country all that long-hoarded venom 
and all those distempered humours that had 
for years accumulated in your petty heart 
and tainted the current of your mortified 
life.” And: “If a traveller were informed 
that such a man was leader of the House of 
Commons, he may begin to comprehend how 
the Egyptians worshipped an Insect.” 


But all this is nothing compared to what 
Chatham said to Walpole when the latter 
slightingly referred to him as a young man. 
The performance was all the more remark- 
able for its spontaneity: “The atrocious crime 
of being a young man, which the honourable 
gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, 
charged upon me, I shall neither attempt 
to palliate nor deny, but content myself 
with wishing that I may be one of those 
whose follies may cease with their youth, 
and not of that number who are ignorant in 
spite of experience. Whether youth can be 
imputed to any man as a reproach, I will 
not, Sir, assume the province of determin- 
ing; but surely age may become justly con- 
temptible, if the opportunities which it 
brings have passed away without improve- 
ment, and vice appears to prevail when the 
passions have subsided. The wretch who, 
after having seen the consequences of a 
thousand errors, continues still to blunder, 
and whose age has only added obstinacy to 
stupidity, is surely the object of either ab- 
horrence or contempt, and deserves not that 
his grey hairs should secure him from in- 
sult. Much more, Sir, is he to be abhorred 
who, as he has advanced in age, has re- 
ceded from virtue, and becomes more wick- 
ed with less temptation; who prostitutes 
himself for money which he cannot enjoy, 
and spends the remains of his life in the 
ruin of his country.” 


Junius The Terror 


To this day, no one knows for sure who 
Junius was. But while he wrote he was a 
terror. He knew the affairs of the state 
first hand and he wrote with a pungency 
unequalled yet. Sample this open letter 
dated July 8, 1769, to the Duke of Grafton: 


“If nature had given you an understand- 
ing qualified to keep pace with the wishes 
and principles of your heart, she would 
have made you, perhaps, the most formid- 
able minister that ever was employed under 
a limited monarch, to accomplish the ruin 
of a free people. When neither the feelings 
of shame, the reproaches of conscience, nor 
the dread of punishment form any bar to 
the designs of a minister, the people would 
have too much reason to lament their 
condition, if they did not find some re- 
source in the weakness of his under- 
standing. We owe it to the bounty of Pro- 
vidence that the completest depravity of the 
heart is sometimes strangely united with a 
confusion of the mind, which counteracts 
the most favourite principles, and makes the 
same man treacherous without art, and a 
hypocrite without deceiving.” 


The Duke of Bedford fared little better 


He was told: “I fear you have listened too 
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- The Art Of Political Invective 


ANEURIN BEVAN, who died in 1960, was 
one of the wittiest of British politicians. He 
once said: “I do not know what the Right 
Honourable Lady, the Minister of Education 
(Miss Florence Horsbrugh), is grinning at. 
I was told by one of my Honourable Friends 
this afternoon that that is a face which has 


sunk a thousand scholarships.” 


long to the advice of those pernicious 
friends, with whose interests you have sor- 
didly united your own, and for whom you 
have sacrificed everything that ought to be 
dear to a man of honour. They are still base 
enough to encourage the follies of your age, 
as they once did the vices of your youth. As 
little acquainted with the rules of decorum, 
as with the laws of morality, they will not 
suffer you to profit by experience, nor even 3 
to consult the propriety of a bad character. 
Even now they tell you that life is no more 
than a dramatic scene, in which the hero 
should preserve his consistency to the last, 
and that as you lived without virtue, you 
should die without repentance.” 


But it was always Grafton who inspired 
the most venomous shafts: “.. instead of 
the modest reserve of virtue, (you) have 
shown us the termagant chasity of a prude, 
who gratifies her passions with distinction, 
and prosecutes one lover for a rape, while 
she solicits the lewd embraces of another.” 


Finally, even Junius himself was ex- 
hausted and decided to write no more of the 
Duke. The parting shot made up for the re- 
prieve: “I believe, my Lord, I may now 
take my leave of you for ever. You are no 
longer that resolute minister, who had spirit 
to support the most violent measures; who 
compensated for the want of great and good — 
qualities, by a brave determination (which — 
some people admired and relied on) to 
maintain himself without them. The reputa- 
tion of obstinacy and perseverance might 
have supplied the place of all the absent 
virtue. You have now added the: last 
negative to your character, and meanly — 


a —Continued 
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confessed that you are destitute of the com- 
) mon spirit of a man. Retire then, my Lord, 
| and hide your blushes from the world; for 
| with such a load of shame even BLACK may 
| change its colour.” 


In the present century, the great mas- 
ters of invective have been Lloyd George, 
Birkenhead and Aneurin Bevan. Sir John 
Simon’s defection from the ranks of the Li- 
berals to the Tories drew from Lloyd George 
this famous remark: “The right honourable 

| gentleman has sat for so long on the fence 

| that the iron has entered into his soul. Now, 
Mr Speaker, there have been many honour- 
able and right honourable gentlemen great- 
er than the right honourable gentleman 
who have crossed the floor of this House 
and have done so out of conviction, but 
never has an honourable or right honour- 
able gentleman crossed it before and left 
behind him such a slimy trail.” 


ae: As Mr Leon Harris records, Bevan could 
be “savage”, as it was on April 23, 1954, 
when he said: “I do not know what the 
right honourable Lady, the Minister of Edu- 
cation (Miss Florence Horsbrugh), is grin- 
ning at. I was told by one of my honourable 
Friends this afternoon that that is a face 
which has sunk a thousand scholarships...” 


a 


Or he could be hilarious as at the 

time of the Suez disaster, when Bevan, on 

| seeing the Prime Minister enter the Floor 

| of the House, ceased questioning the Foreign 

| Minister, Selwyn Lloyd, and remarked: 

“Why should I question the monkey when I 
can question the organ grinder?” 


Such instances are now rare. Harold 

Macmillan explained the decline: “Once upon 

| atime politics were really tough throughout 

—here and in America. That was before the 

=speech writers began—when a man shot his 

own mouth off. For instance, John Ran- 

dolph, who entered the United States House 

of Representatives in 1799, made his breth- 

| ren sit up when he said of Edward Living- 

f ston: ‘He is a man of splendid, abilities but 

! utterly corrupt. Like a rotten mackerel by 
moonlight, he shines and stinks.’” 


"Beer Bellies" 


i Mr Harris’ research yielded hardly any 
| off-colour jokes on the Floor of the Com- 
| mons: “...the closest thing in recent me- 
1 mory being the comment of Jack Jones after 
| Nancy Astor had delivered herself of one of 
Í her temperance speeches during which she 
| had, looking at Jones, made several pointed 
| references to ‘beer bellies’. Jones said: ʻI 
fill tell the noble and honourable lady that 
%0 will lay my stomach against hers any 
day.’” 
t Invective is most effective when it is 
"used in aid of informed argument or when 
lit is in retaliation to a personal attack. 
|The most common cases are those in which 
lit is invoked simply to cut an opponent 
I down’ to size. 
Í One suspects that, the cold calculating 
| politician as he was, Jinnah’s invective had a 
purpose behind it. He had, to be fair, re- 
|ceived more than his fair share of abuse; 
|but he himself scrupled not in lowering the 
‘tone of public life by name-calling. Nehru 
iwas called Peter Pan, Sapru a political 
jorphan, Dr Abdul Latif was a busybody, 
{While Badshah Khan was accused of emas- 
culating the martial Pathans. 


| 


His famous reply to Maulana Azad’s 
elegram was a calculated attempt at poli- 
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MOHAMMED ALI JINNAH, according to 
the author, was India’s only “artist in insult”. 
Maulana Azad had once sent him a telegram 
marked “Confidential”. Jinnah wired back: 
I CANNOT RECIPROCATE CONFIDENCE. 


tical assassination. The Maulana had cabled 
to ask: “Is it the position of the League 
that she cannot agree to any provisional 
arrangement not based on two nations’ 
scheme? If so, please clarify by wire.” 


The telegram was marked “Confiden- 
tial”. 

Jinnah’s reply (July 12, 1940) picked on 
the word and skilfully drove in the knife: 
“I cannot reciprocate confidence. I refuse to 
discuss with you by correspondence or other- 
wise as you have completely forfeited the 
confidence of Muslim India. Cannot you 
realise you are made a Muslim showboy Con- 
gress President to give it colour that it is 
national and deceive foreign countries? You 
represent neither Muslims nor Hindus. The 
Congress is a Hindu body. If you have self- 
respect, resign at once. You have done your 
worst against the League so far, You know 
you have hopelessly failed. Give it up.” 
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Jinnah promptly published the ex- 
change. 


Maulana Azad was a man of great dig- 
nity. Not only did he ignore the insult but 
nat once in all the years did he attack Jin- 
nah personally. Public life has hardly few 
instances ofthe venom Jinnah poured and 
unhappily few, also, of Azad’s forbearance. 

Invective is indefensible when it be- 
comes a substitute for argument, when it - 
loses all purpose altogether and becomes a 
matter of habit. This is what has happened 
to Communist polemics. 


"Traitors And Lackeys' 


It was part of Communist tactics to de- 
nigrate opponents. Laski’s analysis of this 
aspect of Communist behaviour cannot be 
bettered: “It is integral to their conception 
of necessary strategy that every effort should ~ 
be made to discredit reformist leaders. This 
attitude goes back to Marx himself, who ad- 
vised its adoption in the period when it 
was necessary for Communists to dissociate 
themselves from the right-wing social- 
ists. It is emphasised in every Com- 
munist publication. They are stigmatised as 
hypocrites, traitors, lackeys, according to the 
mood of the moment. In the single small 
volume of Lenin on the State and Revolu- 
tion, Paltchinski is charged with corruption, 
Techernoff and Tseretelli with being ‘allies 
of the millionaire thieves who plunder the 
public treasury’ or ‘the heroes of putried 
philistinism’; Plekhanoff, from 1908 to 1917, 
with being ‘half doctrinaire and half philis- 
tine, walking, politically, in the wake of the 
bourgeoisie’; Bernstein is a ‘renegade’, and 
the whole English Labour Party is indis- 
tinguishable from ‘lower middle-class demo- 
crats’. Communists have a special genius for 
general invective on, it appears, the principle 
that, if enough mud is thrown, some is bound 
to stick.” i 


When Communists fall out, they adopt 
towards each other the same norms of be- 
haviour, but with added venom, which they 
once did together to their “capitalist” foes. 


The vitriol Khrushchev expended on the | 
Western leaders was little compared to what 
the Chinese leaders poured on him. The CPI 
and CPM debates provide some remarkable 
cameos. But the priceless piece is the one in 
a secret circular issued last October by the 
reconstituted Central Committee of the 
Naxalites’ Party, the CPML. Expelling the 
heretics, the Charu Mazumdar faction re- 
ferred to them in this circular as “these 
new prostitutes of the Soviet Social im- 
perialism are trying to convert their whore 
houses into the. headquarters of the genuine 
revolutionary party established by Comrade 
Charu Mazumdar”. : 


How pointless and how very vulgar 
too! Is there a connection between leftism 
and invective? One wonders. But an inst- 
ance will reveal the difference between ele- 
gant invective and the vulgar variety. When — 
Bevan dubbed the British Press as the most 
prostituted one in the world, he was remind- — 
ed that the metaphor had been used be- 
fore apropos the same press and used better. 
Baldwin had said: “What the proprietorship 
of these papers is aiming at is power with- 
out reponsibility—the prerogative of the ~ 
harlot throughout the ages.” a 


Moral: If curse you must, learn how to 
curse well, > 
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N our fairy-tale cinema, an older hero is 
the ideal foil to an ever sweet seventeen 
heroine. 


Thus it is that Shammi Kapoor be- 
came the launching-pad for a whole host of 


Asha Parekh (Dil Deke Dekho), Saira Banu 
(Junglee), Kalpana (Professor), Sharmila 
Tagore (Kashmir Ki Kali) and Rajshree 
(Janwar). 


But sometimes the formula works in 
reverse and it is a more mature heroine who 
gives a new impetus to a young hero—as we 
saw in the case of Dharmendra and Meena 
Kumari. 

It is this formula at work again with 
Baakesh and Raakhee in Aankhon Aankhon 
Mein. 

In the case of Dharmendra, his rise 

marked the ironical eclipse of Meena Ku- 
mari by stages. Now, in the case of Raakesh 
Roshan, his “arrival” may well mark the de- 
parture of Raakhee, who, even while work- 
ing in routine films, has provided glimpses 
of being an actress of some intensity. 


Pes 
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heroines like Ameeta (Tumsa Nahin Dekha), - 


If the “sour grapevine” is to be believ- 
ed, Raakhee will retire by the end of the 
year as “directed” by “Mere Apne” Gulzar, 
who, by an astonishing coincidence, is also 
the legal inheritor of Meena Kumari’s lite- 
rary heritage. 


As a writer, Gulzar has already made 
his mark. So that he has now only to marry 
Raakhee to prove that the pen is mightier 
than the star! 


That Little Bit Extra 


When Babita threw up a career to marry 
Randhir Kapoor, all that our screen lost 
was a touch of glamour. There can be no 
doubt it will lose something more if Raakhee 
finally chooses to call it a day. For even 
while doing the things that the Ashas and 
the Sairas of our screen have done ad nau- 
seam, Raakhee has managed to impart to 
her roles that little bit extra. 


We have colourful proof of this in Aankhon 
Aankhon Mein, where Raakesh Roshan has 
eyes only for her. In a role that is tailor- 
made for him by pa-in-law producer J. Om 
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The film, of course, 
colourful potboiler in the J. 
Sachin Bhaumick tradition. 
the kind of vehicle Raakesh Rosha 
if he was not to be written off as à 
starter”. 
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his gentle composer-father, the neve ha and Prat 
Roshan, so sadly lacked. 
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Having “arrived”, let us se 
he’s come to stay. : i 
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GAGANVIHARL LALUBHAT 
MEHTA (b. 1900), author, busi- 
ness executive and diplomat, 
made a name for himself as 
India's Ambassador to the USA 
(1952-58). He was awarded the 
adma Vibhushan in 1959. He 
is now Chairman of the Indian 
Investment Centre, Delhi, and 
of the Indian Council of World 
Affairs Bombay Branch (since 
1966). He has been Chairman, 
ICICI, 1958-71; Manager, Scin- 
dia Steam Navigation Co., Cal- 
cutta, 1928-47; President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, FICCI. 
Indian Tariff Board and Indo- 
American Society; Chairman, 
Hindustan Shipyard, 1958-62. 


ust anoh  INDULAL YAGNIK (1892- 
m Prakash 572), the dynamic political and 
t it is ie ‘pour leader of Gujarat, work- 
shan nee Ce b for the Home Rule League for 
as a “nM žime and later joined Gandhiji 
à the freedom movement—only 

o part company with Bapu in 

(ein, we Btg24. He led the farmers’ re- 
var Ghat ®volt in Kheda (1936-43), which 
- Dhan ? resulted in the Government's 
shh had “banning his entry into the Kheda 
opposite AA illa. A sincere champion all 
was unthrough of the poor and the 
W op downtrodden, he did excellent 
poswork for the advancement of 
bi dash {the Bhil community and the Adi- 
rne yasis of Udwada, Nainpur, Sar- 
tha and Pratapnagar. He joined 

the Mahagujarat Movement in 
Aankiig 958 and was after that regularly 

on 4 asiteturned to the Lok Sabha with 


neve 


seen ; big majority. He was a literary 
figure in his own right. 
whet 
see 
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VAIKUNTHBAI LALU- 
BHAI MEHTA (1891-1964) was 
Chairman of the All India Khadi 
and Village Industries Board and 
of the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission, 1953-1963. He 
was a close associate of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Dr Rajendra Prasad. He was Fin- 
ance Minister of Undivided Bom- 
bay and Editor of Khadigramo- 
dyog. 


JSISUKHLAL 
1909), Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party 
in the Rajya Sabha, is Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan and Chairman of its 
Delhi Kendra. He was a Central 
Minister for more than seven 


years (1962-69). 


BHAGVANTRAO A. MAND- 
LOI (b. 1892), the former Chief 
Minister of Madhya Pradesh, is 
a Nagar hailing from Khandwa 
in Madhya Pradesh. He was res- 
ponsible for initiating many edu- 
cational and agricultural reforms 
in that State. The Universities 
of Gwalior, Raipur and Indore 
were established through his ef- 
forts. He has been awarded the 
Padma Bhushan. 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. Digitization: eGangotrl. 
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LALUBHAI SAMALDAS 
MEHTA (1863-1936), the Grand 
Old Man of the Cooperative 
Movement in India, was also a 
pioneer in the fields of banking 
and commerce. He was associat- 
ed with a number of industrial 
enterprises. Son of a Bhavnagar 
Dewan, Sir Lalubhaı (father of 
G. L. and V. L. Mehta) was the 
backbone of Scindia Steam Na- 
vigation and Tata Steel. 


t sS a re ES ae k3 

HANSA MEHTA (b. 1897) 
stands out for her contribution 
in the field of education and wo- 
men’s welfare, as in the social 
and political spheres. Wife of 
Dr Jivraj Mehta, she was award- 
ed the Padma Bhushan in 1959. 
Hansa Mehta was India’s repre- 
sentative on the Human Rights 
Commission of the UN, 1947-52, 
and its Vice-Chairman, 1950-52. 
She was also a member of the 
Executive. Board of UNESCO, 
1¢58-60. She was President of the 
Bombay Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittee, 1930; Vice-Chancellor, In- 
dian Women’s University, 1946- 
48; President, All India Women’s 
Conference, 1945-46. 


DR K. T. DHOLAKIA ih. 
1920), a renowned orthopaedic 
surgeon, is one of the pioneers 
cf the Children’s Orthopaedic 
Hospital in Bombay. As Presi- 
dent of the Indian Orthopaedic 
Association, Dr Dholakia was 
presented with the Jewel of 
Office by the President of the 
British Orthopaedic Association 
(of which he is a Fellow) at 
Nettingham in 1968. He is a de- 
legate of India for SICOT (So- 
ciety of the Internationa] Col- 
lege of Orthopaedics and Trau- 
matology). He was Head of the 
Orthopaedic Department, K.E.M. 
Hospital, Bombay, and Honorary 
Professor of Orthopaedic Sur- 
gery, G. S. Medical College. He 
is now Chief of Orthopaedic Sur- 
gery, Bombay Hospital. 


Ae 
HITENDRA. DESAI (b. 1915) 
was Chief Minister of Gujarat, 
1965-71. He hails from a family 
with an impressive record of 
sacrifices in the freedom strug- 
gle. His father, Kanhaiyalal De- 
sai, was President of the Guja- 
rat Pradesh Congress Commit- 
tee for many years. Hitendra 
thus became involved in the free- 
dom movement while at school. 
As Chief Minister, he came into 
national focus during the 1969 
Congress Split and in the troubl- 
ed phase that followed for his 
Government in Gujarat. He is 


` author of a number of books on 


political, economic and sociolo- 
gical subjects. 


ee . 


UCHHRANGRAL NAVAL- 
KISHORE DHEBAR (b. 1905), 
one of our more respected poli- 
tical leaders, was Chief Minister 
of Saurashtra (1948-54) after 


the integration of the Princely 


States of Kathiawar. For three — 
terms he was President of the 
Indian National Congress and ~ 
Chairman, Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission. 1963-72. 


itage and IKS-MoE. Digitization: eGangotri. 
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HARISIDDHBHAI V. DIVE- ° DEVENDRA DIXIT (b. 1917) 
TIA (1886-1968) was knighted was Station Director, AIR Bom- 
for his services in the judi- bay, 1966-71, and is now Direc- 
cial and public fields. He was tor of the Film and Television 
the first Chief Justice of the Sau- Institute of India, Poona. He has 
rashtra High Court (1948-51) held charge of various radio sta- 
and the first Vice-Chancellor of ticns in India from 1953. He 
Gujarat University (1949-57). served as a Commissioned Offi- 
While practising law in Bombay cer in the Army during World 


VINOO MANKAD (b. 1917)—being given a hand here by the 
Queen for his memorable performance in the Lord’s Test of 1952— 
ranks to this day as India’s greatest all-rounder ever. Vinoo has to 
his credit the fastest “double” in Test Cricket—100 wickets and 1,000 
runs from just 23 Tests. In the 1952 Lord’s Test vs England, he was 
on the field for full 20 hours of the 24? hours’ play, hitting 72 and 184 
runs and returning bowling figures of 73-24-196-5 and 24-12-35-0 to 
earn the title of “Marathon Mankad the Magnificent”. His son, 
ASHOK MANKAD, has already proved himself for India in 13 Tests. 


(1912-33), he was Chairman’ of 
the Bombay Textile Labour In- 
quiry Commiitee and President 
of the Bombay Industrial Court 
—the first of its kind in India. 
He was widely travelled with 
several books te his credit. 


War II. He was invited by the 
Imperial Relations Trust to study 
the broadcasting systems in Bri- 
tain and other European coun- 
tries. Dixit has a challenging as- 
signment now at the Film and 
Television Institute. 


M. N. JATHAL (b. 1911) was 
Chief Engineer in charge of the 
Ukai Dam on the River Tapi in 
Gujarat. He introduced and ap- 
plied modern scientific techni- 
ques in developing the design 
of this and other dams. 


VENI SHANKAR JHA (b. 
1899), who has received the 
Padma Shri, was Vice-Chancellor 
of Banaras Hindu University, 
1956-60, and the first Director of 
the Commonwealth Education 
Liaison Unit, 1960-63. 


UDAYAN CHINUBHAI represented India in the 1962 World 
Shooting Championships at Cairo, in the 1966 and 1970 Asian Games 
at Bangkok and in the 1969 Pesta Sukan Festival at Singapore. He 
claimed the Centre Fire Pistol and Revolver title for the tenth year 
in a row at the National Shooting Championships last year. Chinubhai 
also played for Gujarat in the Ranji Trophy. He is Commandant- 
General of the Gujarat Home Guards and the State’s Director of 
Civil Defence. Chairman and Managing Director of the Bhavnagar 
Electricity Co. Ltd, Chinubhai has business interests in fisheries, 
ready-made garments and exports. His father, SIR CHINUBHAL, 
was a pioneer in various industries in Ahmedabad, and his grand- 
father, RANCHHODBHAI, founded the first textile mill in Ahmeda- 
bad in 1861, when machinery was transported from Cambay to 
Ahmedabad by bullock-cart! 


M 


J. J. ANJARIA (1909-1970) 
was Chief Economic Adviser to 


` 


ZANDU BHATTJI (1831: | 
1898) had a noteworthy role in 


the Government of India and 
also India’s Executive Director 
on the International Monetary 
Fund. An outstanding economist, 


the revival of the science of | 
Ayurveda as the Rajvaidya 
(State Physician) of Jamnagar. 
He founded Rasashala, the first 


S. M. BOOCH (1903-1952), portrait painter and artist, followed 
the style of Sir John Sargent. He won many awards in all-India 
art exhibitions, His son HARISH BOOCH (right) was a versatile 
journalist who wrote extensively on art, films, sports and other sub- 
jects. Harish’s works have been collected and published in a memorial 
vclume entitled Green Leaves. 


he was Deputy Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India. 


Ayurvedic drugs’ manufacturing 
establishment. 


PALLAVI MEHTA came from 
the stage to the screen with 
Kanku. For her performance in 


Festival. Before Kanku she ha 
done a course in dramatics 
der Tarun Roy in Calcutta, act- 
ing in Gujarati and Hindi plays. 
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un-Aryan and un-Vedic practice. The third 
of the Trimurti, Vishnu, is none other than 
Krishna himself. 


The nomadic Aryans won on the battle- 
field and adopted the superior city culture 
of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India, as 
also most of their religion. These inhabit- 
ants were either the Indus Valley people or 
the Dravidians. Perhaps these two were one 
and the same civilisations, as claimed by 
Finnish scholars who find Tamil in the Indus 
Valley script. Krishna could well have been 
a great Dravidian philosopher-statesman- 
warrior—a god really who brought about 
the synthesis. 


Can anyone refute that Krishna—the 
dark one, clearly un-Aryan in complexion 
—plays the flute sideways in all his depic- 
tions, the way it is played to this day in 
South India, and not straight ahead: the 
North Indian way? 


Calcutta ASHOK KUMAR 


Sir—Some offensive paintings were 
published by you in “Krishna Lila” (August 
27). This is a subtle attempt to vilify 
Krishna. The painting of Radha and Krishna 
is mischievous and sacrilegious, while the 
childhood episode of “Vastrapaharan” has 
been maliciously distorted. These worthless 
paintings have been deliberately published 
to satisfy the morbid pleasures of non- 
Hindus. The painter must have been suffer- 
ing from some kind of abnormality. 


Raigarh H. R. MISHRA 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-Mo 


. Digitization: eGango 


Sir—About the published pictures, 
“Radha Krishna” and “Gopika Vastrapa- 
harana”, without meaning any disrespect to 
the devout followers of the Krishna cult, a 
sceptic might be inclined to wonder whether 
they are any different from what goes by 
the term “obscene”’—topless, bottomless or 
whatever the description? Replace Radha 
and the gopis by ordinary women and 
Krishna by his male counterpart, and let 
anyone say, in all conscience, whether one’s 
sense of morality is not offended. 


I wish someone with a better grasp of 
the subject explained the matter and dis- 
pelled the darkness shrouding the mystery. 


M. P. DAIYA 
From Mount Abu With Love 


Sir—I feel much obliged to our dear 
brothers who have carefully studied the 
article on “Brahma Kumaris” (July 27) and 
have given their suggestions, corrections, 
references, etc., and have also expressed 
their astonishment on some points (August 
27). We welcome them all. We are their 
well-wishers and extend them an invitation 
to visit any of our Godly Service Centres 
and see our work. Allegations, insinuations 
and character assassinations. cannot mislead 
the public, who are by now well convinced 
about our well-meaning Godly service, uti- 
lising our own personal, spiritual, mental, 
physical and monetary resources. 


BRAHMA KUMARI 
SHANTA MANI 


Gandhinagar 


Mount Abu 
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NEXT WEEK 


CORRUPTION IN UNIVERSITIES: Bachi J. Karkaria 
exposes the malpractices rampant in our institu- 
tions of higher education—unfair appointments, 
capitation fees, bribing of officials, manipulation of 
results, politics... With photographs in colour and 
cartoons by Mario. 


EXAMINATIONS—A FARCE AND A LOTTERY: R. P. 

5 Nath, Vice-Chancellor of Marathwada University, 
condemns the present system of evaluation and dis- 
cusses the way it could be reformed and made into 
a reliable instrument for measuring a students 
ability. With photographs. 


DASSERA: Photographs in colour highlight how the 
festival is celebrated all over India. Amit Ray des- 
cribes the pulsating Durga Puja of Bengal. 


GUJARAT VIDYAPITH: V. Gangadhar writes on the 
Gandhian institution which continues to be an is- 
land of peace, unruffled by the surrounding tur- 
moil of student unrest. With photographs. 


e 
THE CORPSE: Story by Kamleshwar 
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Utter Pradesh, West Bengal | 

. But many Nagar families are settled im ; acd 

Gujarat ae Bee etary. alae back A puranie times. Though brahmins, strictly following ortho. 
E EAA key ‘also have a martial tradition. Some Nagars became diwans im princely sintes. They 
ices, t 


have produced outstanding administrators, diplomats, poets and musicians. 


“MAY YOU ALWAYS HAVE MARRIED BLISS!” is the blessing 


whispered into the bride’s ear by married ladies of the family. This 
is the ceremony of Akhand Saubhagyawati. 


A FATHER’S BLESSINGS at the time of kanyadan. During mo 


the festwities, traditional songs are sung by the women 0, 
marriage party. 


“WILL I BE HAPPY, WILL I BE RICH?” the bride wonders. A 

person who wants to marry a Nagar girl must be prepared to give 
@ sum of money called pallu. It is not regarded as dowry but as 
insurance against ill luck which may befall the girl. The wedding 
sari, panetar, is white silk with a rich gold tie and dye border. 
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by SURABHI NAG 


HE Nagars are recognised as one of the oldest groups of brah- 
mins, occupying a special place*in the social, educational, 
cultural and religious life of Gujarat. There are, at present, about 
10,150 Nagar families in India, a majority of them settled in the 
towns of Gujarat and quite a number in Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal. 


Some historians claim that Nagars are of a purely Aryan stock 
belonging originally to Southern Europe or Central Asia. Accord- 
ing to one théory, they journeyed from the Hindu Kush to Trivish- 
tapa or Tibet and then through Kashmir into India and settled 
around Kurukshetra. Anthropologist Risely regards the Nagars as 
Graeco-Scythian or Dravido-Scythian in origin. 


The earliest reference to Nagars`is in the Skanda Purana. 
Shiva, who created them in celebration of his marriage to Uma, is 
said to have granted them the land. of Hatkeshwar to colonise. 
The Saunaka Smriti also mentions them. Dr Somerset Payne 
says: “The Nagars are certainly of Scythian Turkish descent, per- 
haps the descendants of a class of priests in the invading armies. 
They were purified at a historic fire sacrifice on Mount Abu and 
were received as a new set of brahmins in the Aryan Brahminical 
system.” 


—S. N. Kulkarni 
Recent research points to their Aryan origin from Hatak (mo- NAMING THE NEW-BORN. On the 12th day, an aunt swi 

dern Ladakh). Their presiding deity is the Lord of Hatak, Hat- baby on a patola sari and announces the name. Green leaves 

kesh or Hatkeshwar. pipal are strung on. the four corners of the “swing - a 


According to a legend, King Chamatkar of Anarta, while on 
a hunt, killed a deer suckling her young. The deer cursed him and 
as a result he developed leukoderma. The brahmins who lived in 
those parts cured him with herbs. The king rewarded them with 
gifts of money and land. Being men of high principle, believing in 
austere living, they refused the gifts. But later the queen per- 
suaded the wives of 68 of the 72 brahmins to accept them. The 
four wives who refused the reward went to the Himalayas with 


—Continued 


ot 
i —S. N. Kulkarni— 5 
' PRAYING FOR A GOOD HUSBAND. Teenage girls perform gana- DANDIYA RAAS, a po 
gaur by worshipping Gauri and Shiva for a fortnight after Holi. the Nagars. A decorate: 
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their families. But the other 68 stayed on 
and are believed to be the founders of the 
68 gotras of the Nagars. According to 
another version, the king, who benefited by 
the brahmins’ medical knowledge, showed 
his gratitude by renovating am old city for 
them and consecrating there a temple to 
Hatkeshwar. The rebuilt city was known 
as Chamatkarpur. With the passage of time 
it came to be known under different names 
such as Madanpur, Skandapur, Anartapur, 
Anandpur, Nagar, Vrudha Nagar and, last- 
ly, Vadnagar. The brahmins who lived here 
were known as Nagars. 


Around 1043 A.D., King Vishaldev of 
Ajmer conquered Gujarat and established a 
city known as Vishalnagar and presented 
it to the officiating priests or brahmins who 
were an offshoot of the Nagars from Vad- 
nagar. (Vishalnagar later came to be known 
as Visnagar.) The king established and gift- 
ed the cities of Chitrakutpati or Chitrod, 
Prashnipur, Krashnor and Shatpad or Sa- 
thod (on the banks of the river Rewa) to 
the various branches of the original Nagars 
from Vadnagar. 


The Nagars from Vadnagar are known 
as Vadnagars—in the same manner there are 
Visnagars, Chitrodas, Prashnoras and Sath- 

odras. The Nagars belong to one or ano- 
ther of these branches. There are some 
characteristics peculiar to each of these and 
‘their rites and rituals differ slightly. 


NY FN he 
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GIFTS FOR THE BRIDE. Jewellery and clothes from the groom 
are presented to the girl by members of his family. 


NAGAR WOMEN 


Since ancient times, Nagar wo- 
men have enjoyed a privileged status. 
In the home, they participate equally 
with men in religious and family af- 
fairs. Monogamy is strictly practised. 
The birth of a girl is greeted with the 
same joy as that of a boy. A widow 
can be sure of a secure and respect- 
able place in the family. 


This enlightened treatment has 
enabled Nagar women to be in the 
forefront of art, learning, public ser- 
vice and social reforms.. They have 
enriched this tradition in recent times 
by winning national recognition out- 
side their community. 


The first women graduates of Gu- 
jarat (in 1901), Lady Vidyagauri Nil- 
kanth and Shardaben Mehta, were 
Nagars. Vinodiniben Ramanlal Yajnik 
of Vadavagara received education 
abroad in the early twenties. 


Nagar women are adept at com-' 


posing garbas and garbis and enliven 
the various religious and social cere- 
monies with their singing. They are 
also talented in sathia (floor design) 
and in the culinary art. 
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THE BRIDE AND GROOM pay their respects to their presiding deity, | 
Lord Hatkesh, and pray for a long and happy married life. 
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To preserve their identity, the Nagals 
formulated a certain code of conduct as 
early as in 347 A.D. This code was recorded 
in Chapters 198 to 201 of the “Nagar Khand 9 
of the Skanda Purana. It admonishes ng lt 
gars to preserve their religion Gent 
worship of Shiva and Shakti) and Dees 
ood conduct and justice. It forbi : 
E marriages and interdining. Certa by HAR 
day-to-day practices are prescribed an i 
rituals or samskaras laid down. Vana While di 
was sacked twice or thrice by jnyaders Pe tion fai 
the Nagars sought shelter in other piesa ARS 
in Saurashtra and Rajasthan. we Tan J É 
they went, they strictly observed theii a Rey ak 
and jealously guarded their identity. and eult 
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Nagars have been exposed to ne | HE four 
fluence of Buddhism and Jainism and um- | Chaitr: 
became converts to these religions: ~ kso ship of Tor 
ber of Jain religious texts are the werent Jayanti. Wt 
Nagars. The Chinese traveller, Hsuan g bis ! population 

has referred to them in his account © dai cession in 
Indian pilgrimage. Nagars have 43 | called palak 
parted from their brahminical calling et clusion ther 
taken a leading part in politics 97° ‘ade! sava or bho 
wars, Nagar warriors and genera 
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and diplomacy. js | devout fast 

According to one legend a Na GU bilva leaves 
sociated with the Muslim invasion Tope (in Ashvina 
jarat. The last Rajput King, Karan f yf Shakti. Sor 
had a Nagar minister by the name A abi Goddess ani 
dhav who was a brave soldier, | 


gar 


statesman and an astute diplomat. Once, 
when he was away from home on state bu- 
«siness, the king cast his covetous eyes on 
the minister’s wife. Madhav’s brother Kesh- 
av tried to defend the honour of his sister- 
in-law, but was killed in the skirmish that 
followed. On his return, Madhav wag so 
enraged and bitter at what he learnt that 
he went to Delhi to seek the help of Allaud- 
din Khilji to avenge himself. Not only did 
Allauddin overcome Karan Ghela in battle, 
he also abducted his wife Kamladevi and 
daughter and converted them to Islam. This 
legend is strongly’ refuted by a number of 
scholars. 


Samasta Nagar 


Parishad 

The Samasta Nagar Parishad (all- 
India body of Nagars) was established 
in 1928. Its primary objective is to 
unify and consolidate various sub- 
castes under one banner. With ad- 
vancement in education and social 
reform, some Nagars have become 
aliens to traditional values and have 
totally dropped out of the community. 
There are others who strictly follow 
the old values. The Samasta Nagar 
Parishad has been attempting coordi- 
nation by establishing institutions 
like the Samasta Nagar Cooperative 
Bank Ltd, the Hatkesh Cooperative 
Housing Society Ltd and the Akhil 
Hind Nagar Parishad. However, there 
is an urgent need to promote socio- 
economic activities. The publications 
of the Parishad are Nagarbandhu, 
Nagar Yuvak, Nagar Mahila, Barashi, 
and Nagar Darpan. 


a 
ling deity, | 


onduct as 
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ed and #8 


vain While the devout follow tradi- 
E A tion faithfully in celebrating 


Whereve! L their festivals, for most Nagars 
their code ‘they are occasions for social 


‘ity. and cultural entertainment. 

to the i | 

\ and some | HE fourteenth day of the bright half of 
1s. A ni 4 Chaitra (April) is devoted to the wor- 
5 work Ki ship of Lord Hatkesh—it is called Hatkesh 
uan Tsanb Jayanti. Wherever there is a sizable Nagar 
unt 0 f bP population, the deity is taken out in pro- 


also | cession in the evening. The procession is 

a and called palakhi no varghodo and at its con- 

g eve! clusion there is a sumptuous feast: patot- 
: sava or bhandaro. 


Mahashivratri, on the fourteenth day of 
| the dark half of the month of Magha (Feb- 
| ruary), is another important festival. The 
devout fast for the entire day and offer 
[biwa leaves to the Linga. During Navaratri 
“in Ashvina (October), the Nagars worship 
Shakti. Some families invoke the Mother 
í Goddess and perform puja for all the nine 
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Nagars adapt themselves to the needs 
of the time. During the Moghul era they 
dominated every field of activity—diplo- 
macy, statesmanship and war. They helped 
the rulers to administer the land with tact 
and won their confidence. In-recognition of 
their services, they received vast jagirs. 
They learnt Persian and Arabic and also 
excelled as writers. 


Conflict With Akbar 


There is a story in which the Nagars 
came into conflict with Emperor Akbar. It 
says that, during a visit to Vadnagar, Ak- 
bar heard the Nagar Sisters, Tana and Riri, 
sing the Raag Malhar. He was so charmed 
with their music that he invited them to 
Delhi to become his court musicians. But 
the Nagars took offence at this invitation 
and the girls turned it down. This brought 
about a serious rift between the rulers and 
the proud Nagars. Many thousands were 
killed in the tussle that followed and the 
sisters immolated themselves. A monu- 
ment (deri) still stands to their memory in 
the Mahakaleshwar cremation ground of 
Vadnagar (See Page 13). There is a small 
temple of Lord Shiva at the place where 
they were supposed to have sung the Mal- 
har. It is in memory of these two sisters 
that Tansen had named his unique musical 
strain Tanariri. 

After the struggle with the Moghuls, 
the Nagars gradually left Vadnagar and, 
taking their chosen deity Hatkeshwar with 
them, settled in various towns of Gu- 
jarat and other parts of India. Even today 
there are Gujarati mohallas in many North- 
ern cities. From U.P. about a couple of hun- 
dred families went over to Punjab and 
Kashmir. 

During the rise and fall of the Maratha 
Empire, Nagars played a leading part and 
maintained their reputation for statesman- 


nights. It is a time of festivity in the entire 
locality. In the evening, women gather in 
the courtyards and perform garbas. Apart 
from this autumn. Navaratri, Nagars also 
sometimes observe a similar nine-day ritual 
during the months of Magha, Chaitra and 
Ashadha. 


Navaratri was primarily celebrated 
with a view to propitiating the Goddess 
Ambaji; the cultural and social aspects were 
supplementary. Nowadays the latter consi- 
derations predominate. The festival has al- 
most become identical with what is popu- 
larly known as the garba. A garba can be 
defined as singing of devout songs in praise 
of the Goddess Ambaji in company with 
others. It is sung by women forming a circle. 
Each woman carries an earthen pot—it has a 
lighted lamp inside—with holes. This was 
the original manner of the recital of songs 
by the pretty girls of the community. An 
element of dance was also obvious through- 
out. The garba is a gift from Nagar women 
to Hindu society at large. Originally, the 
garbas were sung exclusively in praise of 
the Goddess Ambaji. The variation in 
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THE AUTHOR MRS SURABHI NAG, Bar- 
at-Law, is a Nagar from Ahmedabad. She 
was educated in Calcutta, Bombay and Lon- 
don and has written legal as well as General 
articles for several publications. She lives 
in Poona and has two sons. 


ship, learning and courage in battle. After 
the 1857 upsurge, when peace was establish- 
ed, they bade a farewell to arms and de- 
voted themselves to scholarly pursuits. 


One name stands out in the history of 
Nagars—that of Rajaram Mehta. He lived 
during the last years of the Moghul Empire. 
He was the right hand of the Moghul Vice- 
roy and had the right to ride an elephant 
in the Viceregal procession with a personal 
bodyguard of 10 horsemen. He was also the 
Advocate-General in the Moghul Court in 
Delhi and later came to Ahmedabad and 
was raised to the status of Mehta Sib. He 
received a royal pension. His son Bholanath 
was an eminent Persian and Urdu scholar. 
Bholanath wrote a long Persian poem on 
the invasion of the South by Aurangzeb. 


| Rites, Customs And Festivals 


thematic content and style is a modern in- 
novation. Today, the garba is used as a 
source of entertainment and has lost its ori- 
ginal purpose. 

Although their main deities are Hat- 
kesh and Ambika, Nagars have a catholic 
attitude towards other gods and goddesses. 
Panchayatana Puja is part of their worship, 
consisting of devotion to Ganesh, Surya and 
Vishnu, besides the two principal deities of 
Shiva and Shakti. The festival of Janmash- __ 
tami is also of special significance to them, 
proclaiming their non-sectarian character: 
they regard Vishnu and Shiva as the mani- — 
festations of the one Brahman. 


A Nagar wedding has for its ideal the s! 
union of Shiva and Parvati. A custom 
peculiar to it is that of Pallu, constitutin ES 
stridhan. It is said: EA 

Je bhare gagardi 

Te parane Nagaradi 

This means that one who 
a Nagar girl must offer a fixe 
exact amount varying according to 


— Continue 


ee 


ed Pallu. The object 
n insurance against 
h the bride may be subject 
during her lifetime—it js never construed 
to be a sale or a dowry prevalent in seve 
ral other Indian communities. 


ujan, Grihashanti, the bridal 
procession, Kanyadaan, Madhuparka (gifts 
of gold ornaments and vessels), oblations 
offered to Agni, Saptapadi, Dhruva Dar- 
shana and lastly the send-off are the princi- 


pal marriage rites. In 
monies lasted four days. All members of 


the community were fed sumptuously. 
Nowadays the wedding does not take more 


than a day. 


The betrothal is fixed 
the horoscopes of the eligib 
This practice, however, is no 
scrupulously any Jonger. 


rahmin traditionally goes 
as (refinements). How- 
sanskaras are in V0- 
ny; the sacred- 


money term 
his sum is a 


custom—of 
in charging this 
jll] luck to whic. 


after comparing 
le boy and girl. 
t observed very 


A Nagar B 
through 24 sanskar 
ever, only four main 
gue today: the tonsure ceremo: e 
thread ceremony; marriage; and obsequies. 
(Urbanites are tending to give up the ton- 
sure ceremony also.) Even the sacred-thread 
ceremony is not strictly gone through—it is 
conducted briefly. on the eve of the wed- 


ding. 


Women observe a variety of vratas or 
vows. Girls who are between the ages of 7 
and 12 observe Gaurivrata or Goryo. 
They eat food without salt and worship. Par- 
vati or Gaurimata. Suryapuja is another 
vow observed by girls in this age-group. 


birthday of Lord Hat- 
kesh. The image of the deity is carried in 
procession on a silver palanquin, followed 
by little children in fancy clothes riding on 


horseback 


12 


agavad 


TI 


A Nag 


ehaste 
pearan 
pifable 
taci. 


Vaish 
Je Pe 
(“Cal 
treats 
own.” 


He was 
whict 


“ of his life 


| Bhakt Na 
| ed to the 


| jarat in tl 
i a lasting 


UPANAYAN OR SACRED-THREAD CEREMONY. The 
e not very strict about the age—the upanayan is pe 


But some Nagars ar 


boy is very young. n 
of marriage. 


formed on the eve 


Girls between the ages of 12 and 16 observe 
Chandla-vrata; they apply saffron marks to 
the forehead of at least five married wo- 
men whose husbands are alive. 


For married women, there are three 
main vows: Vatasavitri, which falls on the 
full moon day of Jyeshtha (June); Jaya- 
parvati, which commences on the thirteenth 
day of the bright half of Ashadha (August) ; 
and Kevada-Trij, which falls on the third 
day of the bright half of Bhadrapada 
(September). 


During Vatasavitri, women do not eat 
for the whole day, worship the banyan tree 
and read in the evening the story of Satya- 
van and Savitri. There is a fast for the Jaya- 
parvati Vrata also: on this day Shiva and 
Parvati are worshipped. This day coincides 
with the Gauri Vrata for unmarried girls. 
In the observance of Kevada-Trij Vrata, the 
pandanus (ketaki) is offered to- Shiva. 


During the observance of all the above 
three vows, women keep a nightlong vigil, 
singing songs, playing indoor games or in- 
dulging in their favourite pastime. The 
object of these vratas is dirghasumangalya, 
the longevity of their husbands. 


The death ceremonies have a socio- 
religious bias. Until recently, all members 
of the caste gathered together for a sympa- 
thetic display of sorrow during the entire 
week, commencing from the second day of 
the death of a person. The mourning has to- 
day taken a sombre form and afternoon ses- 
sions of the reading of the Gita or the 
Garuda Purana are held. Prayers and obla- 
tions are offered to the departed soul by the 
eldest son of the deceased on the tenth, elev- 
enth and thirteenth days, The eleventh 
twelfth and thirteenth days are also GER 
as days of feast by the entire community. 
Nowadays the general condolence sitting 
and reading of the Gita or the Garuda Pur- 
ana for the first nine afternoons is the pre- 
vailing custom. > 
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rites are to be performed when ih 


Nagars have been proverbially know: 
as urbanites since ancient times. Nagar {i 
milies live together in exclusive localities. 
you find this even today in towns like Ab) 
medabad, Baroda, Nadiad, Surat, Petle) 
Bhavnagar, Junagadh and Rajkot. 


An ancient couplet paints the picture 6 
a Nagarwada woman: 

Najookadi Nar me nakma moti 

Piyu Pardesh ne vatadi joti 

Lakhti ti kagal ne ganati ti dahda 

Ae endhani Nagarwada. 
(A pearl graces the nose of a delicate W 
man while she eagerly awaits the return í 
her beloved who is away. She writes ht 
Jetters and counts the days till his retum 
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a Vadnagar Nagar of Nadiad. 5S 
graduate degrees in Philosoplv 
logy from Bombay Univers, 


ti 
sently translating the late [rawe 


Yuganta into Gujaratt. 
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f The Nagar 


A Nagar is identified by his 
chaste pronunciation., tidy ap- 
pearance, good manners, hos-~ 
pifable nature and, above all, 
taci- ` 


Vaishnav Jan To Tene Re Kahiye 
Je Peed Parayi Jaane Re... 


(“Call him the real Vaishnava who 
treats the sufferings of others as his 
own.”) 


ie was a Nagar who wrote this bhajan 
which Mahatma Gandhi made the hymn 
* of his life. The composer of this bhajan was 
Bhakt Narsinh Mehta. His works contribut- 
ed to the revival of the Bhakti cult in Gu- 
jarat in the sixteenth century. They also left 
a lasting imprint on Gujarati literature. 
Narssinh Mehta’s contribution to poe- 
rmed when il iry, literature, the uplift of the Untouch- 
panayan is pe., ables ‘and Bhakti is among the achievements 
| which make every Nagar proud. 


The Nagar caste has produced some of 
ihe most eminent social reformers, states- 
men, poets, writers, artists, musicians, edu- 
cationists and economists. These personal- 
towns like At! ities have not only enriched Gujarati liter- 
Surat, Pelle! ature but also contributed their share in 
Rajkot: | numerous other fields. 

3 According to the Puranas, the Sudra 
ts the picture ¢ dynasty of Nandas, which exterminated the 
d Kshatriya kings of the time, was overthrown 
*by the Kautilya or Chanakya (believed to 


erbially know, 
imes. Nagar ft 
sive localities 


na moti 
joti be a Nagar), who anointed Chandragupta 
ti ti dahda | (323-299 B.C.) as King and thus laid the 


foundation of Maurya rule. 

The hero among Nagar statesmen was 
Dewan Amarji (1741-1784) of Sorath. A 
faithful Minister, Amarji was builder of the 
sound and resolute base of the 18th-century 
Junagadh State. 


f a delicate wti 
its the return t 
She writes ie 
till his retumi 


| going after his famous rendering of the Raag 
| manded Tana-Riri to be his Court Singers, the 
| fer. Thereupon Akbar’s army is said to have 
| perform in the Court. Rather than submit, the 
| at left is the deri (monument) of Tana and at 
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The 19th-century Nagar philosopher- 
statesman, Gaurishankar Oza (“Gaza Oza” 
—1805-1981} was at the helm of the ad- 
ministration of Bhavnagar State as a suc- 
cessful and popular diplomat and went on 
te acquire the religious title of Swami 


Sachchidanand Saraswati. He was described 
as “an ideal Indian Minister”. 


Another doyen of Indian State Ministers 
was Sir Prabhashankar Pattani (1862- 
1938), KCIE of Bhavnagar. By his admi- 
nistrative achievements, he created a halo 
around hig name. 


Arnong other distinguished Nagars are 
N. M. Buch, whose diplomacy proved so use- 
ful to Sardar Patel and V. P. Menon during 
the integration of Princely States; labour 
leader S. R. Vasavda; and social worker 
Pushpaben Mehta. 


Prominent in the medical field are Dr 
H. I. Jhala, Director of the Medical Edu- 
cation and Research Directorate in 
Bombay; Dr T. H. Rindani, Dean of 
K. E. M. Hospital and G. S. Medical Col- 
jege; and the late Dr B. B. Yodh. Zandu 
Bhattji and “Rajvaidya” Bawabhai Achalji 
were dedicated Ayurveda experts. 


A Nagar household at one time could be 
distinguished by five prominent Ps: Pati- 
yun (the swing); Paatlo (wooden seat com- 
monly used while performing pooja and 
taking meals); Pitamber (coloured silk 
dhoti); Parnoon (the cradle); and Paan 
(betel-leaf). A Nagar family without these 
five Ps, symbolising gentle living, pursuit 
of religion and fine taste, was considered 
unworthy of the community. 


In the Ramayana, the word Nagar sig- 
nifies chatur (the astute one) and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the Nagars have 
lived up to the compliment by their skilful 
and diplomatic handling of many an intri- 


| Se a E 
| “TANA-RIRI DERI”. The legend is that the Nagar Sisters, 
Megh Malhar and relieved Tansen from the physical and 


Tana and Riri, sang the Raag 
mental torment he was under- 
Deepak in Akbar’s Court. When Akbar com- 
sisters are supposed to have rejected the of- 
attacked Vadnagar to compel Tana-Riri to 
sisters immolated themselves on this spot— 
right is the deri of Riri. 


—Harila! Gaudani— 


by VIPIN S. BOOCH 


guing state issue in their capacity as minis- 
ters or dewans. : 

According to a popular legend, once — 
when naags (snakes) were provoked against ~ 
the Nagars of Vadnagar, they earned from ~ 
Lord Shiva the miraculous Nagaram Mantra, 
the recitation of which would divest the 
snakes of their poison. With these blessings 
from the Lord, the Nagars settled down 
safely in Vadnagar, drawing their name ~ 
Na-Gar (Na: no; Gar: poison) from the 
divine gift. 

In his Immortal India, the well-known ~ 
Sanskrit scholar, Jayantkrishna H. Dave, 
describes the origin of the Nagars thus: 


“The history of Vadnagar is closely 
connected with Nagars. The Nagar Khanda 
of the Skanda Purana deals with this kshe= ~~ 
tra in great detail. There are 279 chapters. 
It is believed that this Nagar Khanda was 
composed around the 5th century AD. 


“It deals with the origin and importance 
of the Hatakeshwara Kshetra and other 
kshetras. It also gives in detail the original 
and traditional history of the Nagars. Seve- 
ral specialities of the shraddha kalpa in this 
Nagar Khanda have been accepted as autho- 
ritative by Hemadri and other authors of © 
the digest.” 


Vadnagar Down The “Yugas” 

Vadnagar was described by various 
names. It was known, according to tradi- 
tion, by the name of Chamatkarapur in 
Satya Yuga, as Anantapur in Treta Yuga, as 
Anandapur in Dwapara Yuga and as Vrid- 
dhanagar or Vadnagar in Kali Yuga. Ac- 
cording to one tradition, the word aacha- 
mana represents the four names of Vadna- 
gar: Anandapur, Chamatkarapur, Madan- 
pur and Nagar. It is also called Skandapur 
and Maanpur in some places. 


The Hatakeshwara Kshetra is said to be 
situated in the south-west of Mount Abu, 
covering an area of five krosas. In this 
kshetra is situated Chamatkarapur or 
Vadnagar. Legend has it that, when Shiva 
found his wife Sati had burnt herself in the 
sacrificial fire in Daksha’s yajna, he moved 
in delirium and was found wandering in the 
country of Anarta unclad. i 


Wives of certain rishis were attracted 
towards Shiva. The sages, therefore, cursed 
Shiva. On account of that curse, the Shiva 
linga went into “patala”. At the request of — 
Brahma, Shiva recelved back the original) 
Shiva linga and Brahma substituted a gold- 
en or “Hataka” linga in “Patala”, which 
came famous as Hatakeshwara, 

Chitrasarma, a brahmin of Chamai 
pur and belonging to the Vatsa Gotra 
shipped Shiva and, with Shiva’s 
introduced the worship of this “Hai 
of Patala” in Chamatkarapur, Oth 
mins built 68 more temples and thus 
started worshipping Hatakeshwara. 

The earliest reference ta 
Anandapur is available in a 
inscription dated 541 A.D, of Va 
vat 221. Around the 3rd century 


Vipin, Ramesh 
d Lalit. Vipin, the author of this article, 
is ‘Associate Editor of Bombay’s cultural 
Gujarati weekly Chitralekha, the literary 
monthly Beej and the cine monthly Jee. 
Ramesh and Lalit, who have provided the 
drawings on these pages, are cartoonists 
whose contributions appear, regularly in 
Gujarati and English publications. Their 
cartoon strip in the Gujarati Janmabhoomi 
Pravasi has been popular for over 25 years 
now. 
ee ea 
prahmins of Chamatkarapur, when they 
were persecuted by Naags, established the 
temple of Anandeshwara and gave the name 
Anandapur to Vadnagar. 

The brahmins of Chamatkarapur were 
frequently persecuted by the community of 
Naags. It is believed that a child widow, 
named Bhattika, was kidnapped by them. 
This led to a bitter fight between the brah- 
mins of Chamatkarapur and the Naags. It 
happened during the reign of King Pra- 
bhanjana. A son was born in his house at 
an inauspicious time. At his request, the 
brahmins of Chamatkarapur performed a 
sacrifice for “shanti” (peace) but all they 
got in return was an epidemic. 


The brahmins came to learn from the 
Fire God that someone among them was not 
pure. One Prabhavadatta wore the cap, 
went to the forest, practised penance and 
propitiated Shiva. The brahmins of Cha- 
matkarapur, who were persecuted by the 
Naag community, sought shelter from Pra- 
bhavadatta, who had now the blessings of 
Shiva. Shiva gave them the Nagara Mantra 
by which the Naags could be subdued, The 
brahmins of Chamatkarapur thereafter once 
again fought the Naags and defeated them. 
They accepted Prabhavadatta as their lead- 
er and since then Prabhavadatta is known 
as Bhartiyajna. 

The famous savant, Manshankar Pitam- 
berdas Mehta, identifies Prabhanjana on 
Anarta country with the Kshtrapa ruler of 
Gujarat, King Rudradaman IJ. He comes to 
the conclusion that the fight of the Vadna- 
gar Nagar Brahmins with the Naag com- 
munity took place in 347 A.D. and that Vad- 
nagar was regained by the Nagars in 348 
A.D. Hence the significance of the Samvat 
year 404 corresponding to 348 A.D. is in- 
variably referred to by the Vadnagar Nagar 
Brahmins in the Uptamani, which is read at 
the end of the marriage. 


Burnt Herself To Death 
It is said that a man of a very iow caste 
once impersonated as a Nagar and married 
a Nagar girl. When the truth was out, the 
girl burnt herself te death. After this inci- 
dent, Prabhavadatia or Bhartiyajna, who 
had by then laid down special rules and re- 
gulations for the benefit of Nagars, declared 
that no one should have his daughter mar- 
ried without making proper enquiries and 
thus the custom of reading the Uptamani 
(in this the names of the leading members 
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ilies and other members of 
need) came into 
404 or 348 A.D. 


of the two fam 
the community were annou 
existence—from Samvat year 


en established that the 


It has now be 
olved by the 


present Nagari lipi was first ev 
Nagar Brahmins of Vadnagar. To quote 
Nagendranath Basu, the Nagar Brahmins 
came from North India in the third or 
fourth century A.D. into Gujarat. They in- 
vented the Nagari alphabet. From the eighth 
to the tenth century A.D., the Nagar puro- 
hits of the kings of Gujarat widely used 
this alphabet and gradually it was adopted 
all over India. The Nagars went to different 
places in South India but retained their cus- 
toms and the Nagari alphabet. Nagars held 
a prominent position in Gujarat as minis- 
ters, purohits and rajkavis. Poet Someshwar 
was the famous purohit of King Veerdhaval 
and Visaldev, from whom he drew his 


pedigree. 


There is the legend about Bappa Raval, 
a Nagar Brahmin of Anandpur, who con- 


mian 
L, 
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HE HOLDS THE STRING, A Nagar concentrates on is $ s wi 

; 0 prayer, happy that his shoes will not 
stolen. In the Ramayana, Nagar signifies chatur (the astute noe ae 
poison—a legend that describes how Nagars earn 


rived from Na = no, Gar = 


he the recitation “Nagaram Mantra” which, when sung, divested snakes 


BEFORE A MEAL, a Nagar displays 
dish in front of a deity and ine i pie 
ardhya (morsel of rice), He then sprinkles 
water on the floor in a semicircle and places 
three more morsels outside the thali. 
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quered Chitor from a ruler of the M 
nasty and established Mewar, 


ori dya 
iption of 1216 A.D. of Pr In the m? 
scription of 1216 A-D. ef Prabhaspatan, Vad 


nagar has been mentioned as “Nagar? 
the seven generations mentioned ¿ 
some are cited as ministers oť the 
Gujarat, while others are believed to i 
held high posts in the State. Valla, a mete 
ter of King Kumarpal who constructed. 
fort for Vadnagar and built a temple i 
Shiva, was a Nagar as per the inscribi 
of Vadnagar Prasasti of 1152 A, D. on ee 
pillar of the Torana Gate at Vadnagar, ie 


Th 
therein 
kings a 


Vadnagar was famous as a place 
learning. Abul Fazl has recorded that the 
were 300 temples in Vadnagar describeq ie 
Hsuan Tsang as a “prosperous town con 
nected with Malva”. 


Several annual fairs are held in Vaq- 
nagar. Apart from the fourteenth day of 


Chatrashukla (the foundation day Clits 


Hatakeshwara Mahadev), fairs are also helq ¥ 
every Monday in the month of Shravan, | 


w 
The name Na-Gar is 

ed froni 
of theitl 


is to be J 
t the 

e 
scho. 
{howe 


THE PATIYUN (swing) f 
almost every Nagar home, On t 
sits and prepares his paan- 
sway is believed, to inspire Nagar 
poets and philosophers to greater 


| f 


“TURBA 
dicated a 
they hail 
liar shap 
origin. TI 


the buncl 
ent and « 


GETTING MA 
designed to ke 
(low seat), Pi 


HALAR 
lay ol— 


0 held Sezai 


an. | | 
d t 


| 


$} 
AN 


R.S.Booch. 
AHMEDABAD PATAN BANARAS JUNAGADH 


“TURBAN NAGAR". To the Nagars of olden times, the turban in- Jamnagar turban had a heap of folds. The Bhavnagari turban had 
dicated and symbolised the particular place or town from which | a different dimension altogether, while the Ahmedabadi and Juna- 


they hailed. The varied paghadis (headgear) they wore had pecu- | gadhi styles were flai in front. The Patan turban differed from the 
liar shapes and forms and from these could be determined their 


rest with a beak atop. The simplest of all was the Banarasi pat- 
| origin. The Halari turban, for instance, had plaits all round with | tern. Some turbans required anything from 10 to 12 yards of cloth. 
) X the bunch in front over the forehead. The Surti turban was differ- | The present-day Nagar is scarcely able to carry half the burden 
; ent and clearly distinguishable from the Kathiawari pattern. The | that his ancestors so proudly held over their heads. 
e 


Nagar character is. proclaimed by their 
Kalam Kadchhi and Barchhi—these symbo- 
lise proficiency in various spheres. Kalam 
(pen) is suggestive of statesmanship, scho- 
larship and intellect. Kadchhi (ladle) stands 
for service, loyalty and religious fervour. 
Barchhi (small spear) is for defence, dig- 
nity and daring. 


By custom, Nagars are forbidden from 
taking food or even water from any other 
caste. As a Nagar put it, there must be dip- 
lomatie foresight behind this custom too! 
For there was always the fear of sinister 
plots to get rid of an unwanted rival or foe 
by poisoning his food in those turbulent days 
of intrigue and political feuds, They were 
so orthodox in the old days that, if a Nagar 
went abroad and took food prepared by 

Lg) | l ; 4 à í others, he was swiftly excommunicated. 


The Nagars today are adapting them- 
selves to the changing times and have bow- 
ed to certain reforms. There are today 40 
Nagar Mandals—organisations and societies 
—carrying on social, educational and cul- 
tural activities. About 11 community perio- 


| GETTIN 


E MEB WIIN AN Sridlagroamte pelted. ieee baller ftarnes dicals are published from different parts of 
G MARRIED IN T . ugar bridegr ts petrel 1 r : fer- 

Joun designed. to keep evil away. A Nagar is distinguished by his five Ps: Patiyun (swing), Paatlo me countey There es ee Shon 15 tee 

ne N (low seat), Pitamber (silk dhoti), Parnoon (cradle) and Paan (betal-leaf). ent surnames in this caste. 

e a 
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The Nagars have made a pro- 
found impaci on Gujarati lite- 
rature and have contributed 
substantially to the eprichment 


of the language. 


by JYOTINDRA H. DAVE 


é HE Pen, the Ladle, the Spear”—that's 
the Nagar motto. In the past, the 
‘Nagars liked to be considered good writers, 
“good cooks and good fighters, Today crea- 
tive literature is no longer a preserve of 
‘any particular community. Perhaps it is not 
` quite right to talk about castes in the fieid 
~ of letters. Still, why a certain caste has made 
“substantial and distinctive contributions in 
the spheres of literature, education and cul- 
ture is a matter worth investigating. That, 
however, had better be left to the specialist. 
We are here concerned with the contribu- 
tion of the Nagars to Gujarati literature. 


The distinction of being the “Father of 
Gujarati Poetry” belongs to Narsinh Mehta. 
‘But numerous poets preceded him. Padma- 
nabh comes first to mind. He was the Court 
Poet of the Otan King, Akheraj of Jhalcre. 
His epic Kanhadade Prabandha sings about 
the king's forbear Kanhadade. Kanhadade 
Prabandha may be cited as the first Guja- 
rati heroic poem. His devotional poetry is 
“still popular. At the core of his poetry is 
‘the Trinity of Knowledge, Devotion and 
‘Non-Attachment. At times didactic, at times 
descriptive, but always replete with devo- 
tion, his poems have won for him a secure 
“place in the hearts of the people. He was 
an example of his own precepts set forth in 
the famous poem: Vaishnavajana to tene 
re kahiye. 
' The last important poet of the Middle 
: s was the deyout Dayaram. He was born 
po Chanod on the banks of the Narmada. 
se verses, his garbis in particular, breathe 
the characteristic softness of the Gujarati 
tongue. Lit with a tender grace, the garbis 
occupy a proud place in Gujarati literature. 
Poet Nanalal has called Dayaram the “Poet 
of the Cal] of the Flute”. 
The British introduced English educa- 
Western civilisation and literature. 
whole country underwent a sea change. 
‘oetry ceased to be devout—it became 
diy. It became socially conscious. It was 
œ poet Narmad who heralded the new era 


THE AUTHOR JYO- 
TINDRA H. DAVE (b. 
1901) is a noted hu- 
morist with more 
than 15 books to his 
credit. In 1941 he re- 
ceived the coveted 
Ranjitram Gold Me- 
dal. He has been Head 
| aj the Gujarati De- 
p in various 


“ste 


GOVARDHANRAM M. TRIPA- 
THI (1855-1907). His move l, 
Sarasvatichandra, published in 
jive parts, is a landmark in Gu- 
jarati literature. It is an antho- 
logy of Aryan literature and. 
thought. 


with its new awakening, its reformist aspir- 
ations. 


Narmad was a revolutionary. He left 
service to pursue literature. “Now do I rest 
my head in thy lap, Mother,” he says to 
Sarasvati, Goddess of Learning. Struggling 
against misfortune and penury, Narmad en- 
riched the world of Gujarati letters with his 
socially significant works. He practised al- 
most every form of writing: poetry, prose. 
essay, prosody, biography, autobiography, 
dictionary compilation. He touched on so- 
ciety, politics, religion, history. He found 
his compatriots wriggling in the slime of 
superstition, stupidity, ignorance, indolence 
and slavery. He was anxious to make them 
truly literate, cultured and free. He was 
the first to use the word deshabhiman, 


Marmad was concerned with creative 
literature, Navalram with critical literature. 
In an age devoid of any sort of apparatus 
criticus, of even critical terms, Navalram 
started writing book reviews and made this 
activity a respectable one. 


Navalram and Narmad hailed from the 
same village in the district of Surat. The 
third N from Surat is Nandashankar. His 
Karanghelo is the first Gujarati novel. 


Age Of The Pundits 


Our leading thinkers and writers first 
went against our ancient civilisation and in 
favour of western civilisation. Then the 
position was reversed. Finally they came to 
harmonise the two. A new school rises in 
Gujarati literature with the publication of 
Narsinharao’s Kusum Mala, a collection of 
poems, and Goyardhanram’s novel: Saras- 
vatichandra, These books ushered in the 
Age of the Pundits. 


There were three main currents in Gu- 
jarat at this time: Narmad’s reformist zeal; 
traditionalism; and a disposition to revitalise 
our own ancient culture with an injection of 
whatever good there was in Western civil- 
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Ramanbh 
NARMAD (1833-1886) was not mere- rami an 
ly a man of letters but also a crusader first hum 
and rebel. He enriched Gujarati lite- Kesh 
rature with his socially significant and com 
contributions, He wrote poetry as well isHted 
as prose and covered a wide range of j pusken 
subjects in his works. | tor. His 
| beautiful. 

3 original, 
isation. The Prarthana Samaj, the Arya Sa- Sanskrit 
maj and the Theosophist organisations were Bhasa a 
engaged in researching Hinduism. Majru- dual exce 
sinhacharya sought to explain to the masses Anan 
the importance of Indian civilisation and the religic 


philosophy. His son Upendracharya took up 
his work and wrote articles and plays. 


Govardhanram and Manila! Nabhubhai ui 
actively promoted the coordination of reli- R Ne 
gion and culture. Govardhanram demon- C 
strated the synthesis of the ancient Indian, 
modern Western and modern Indian cul- 
tures. He ranks high among the stalwarts of 
Gujarati literature. The publication of the 
first part of his novel, “Sarasvatichan- | 
dra”, proved a sensation in Gujarat. This 
monumental work is the highest acheive- 


ment in Gujarati fiction. It deals with man F 

—ranging from the smallest and the most — rom N 

sinful to the greatest and the most spiritual. Bawra 
proud i 


It is also a prose epic of India’s culture: 
Anandshankar Dhruv has called it a "Puri 
ran”; Nanalal has deemed it “a world | 
novel”. It has been said: “If all the Jangu- l 
ages of the world were calied upon to Pre $ 


by JITL 


sent their best products to the divine cour dele 
of the Goddess Sarasvati, the Gujarati lat- 4 Th day 
guage would take along Sarasvatichandr! = e famil 
and it would not experience the slightest Í ae 
tremor in sitting along with the greates | wife) peg 
creations of the other invitees.” : 
Manilal Nabhubhai carried Gujarati l ea 
prose to great heights. “He was distinguis? | pened: : 
ed by a stately rhetoric,” writes K. M. Moe meditation 
shi. Manilal was a student of the Vedati a 
He has made notable contributions °° bese | After 
most every form of Gujarati literature. | ue ghee’ 
While Manilal and Govardhanram a cA 
pro-East, Narsinhrao Bholanath ana, nb | 5 
manbhai Nilkanth were pro-West. TF od All the 
rao was a poet, critic, essayist and philo the year al 
ist. His Bombay University lectures on cecasion is 
subject of “Gujarati Language an nights of D 
ment $ based on v; 


ture” won Narsinhrao acknowledge 
the foremost Indian philologist. He Yai 
stern critic and “the alert watchman 7 


Jayantkrishna Dave 


Ramanlal Vasantlal Desai 
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Jayantkrishna Dave (b. 1909), Honorary Director of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, is a well- 
known Sanskrit scholar. He was General Secre tary of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad (1943-55) 
and is Managing Editor of Bhavan’s Journal and of the Bharatiya Vidya series. He is also 
Editor of Samvid. Ramanlal Vasantlal Desai wrote more than 80 books.:Many of his novels 
reflected the social and political reforms of the period he lived in (1892-1954). Rampra- 


sad P. Bakshi’s critical and scholarly works have 


won several awards from the Government 


of Gujarat. Bakshi is a scholar of Sanskrit and Gujarati literature. 
— = °°» °.°+.4+ “(| =) => 


~ Gujarati language”. As a literary critic, 
i Ramanbhai Nilkanth comes next to Naval- 
ram. Ramanbhai gave Gujarati literature its 

first humorous masterpiece: Bhadrambhadra. 
Keshavlal Dhruv was a research student 

and compiler of old poetry; also a distin- 
guislfed philologist, prosodist and transla- 

tor. His rendering of the Gitagovinda is 
beautiful. In parts it is even better than the 
original. Dhruv’s Gujarati versions of the 


4 Sa- Sanskrit plays of Vishaldatta, Kalidas, 
were Bhasa and Shriharsha have an indivi- 
ajru- dual excellence of their own. 

asses Anandshankar Dhruv went deep into 
| and the religious concepts of Manilal. He was a 
ok up 
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, most From Narsinh Mehta and Baiju 
ritual. Bawra down, the Nagars have a 
Prac proud tradition of musie. 

’ “pus 

one by JITUBHAI P. MEHTA 

ang 
o pre- ‘i 
coun S M runs in the Nagar family. The 
ti lance day dawns with the tinkling of bells. 
nandra | The family god awakes amidst the sweet 
igntest | strains of the silver bell and the humming 
oatesi | of bhajans by tke Nagrani (Nagar house- 
re: | wife). 
ujarati ; When the meals are ready, the food is 
nguish first put in front of the deity before it is 
oven | served and once again the bell rings in 
odent: | meditation, 

‘0 ae After sunset and before “lights”, 
re. | the ghee lamp is lit and aarti follows the 
n were ringing of bells. This is a daily routine 
d Ra among the Nagars. 
arsin | All the vratas in the twelve months of 
pilolog, j the year abound in song and ballad. Every 
on * occasion is greeted with song, The nine 
Liter? nights of Navaratra are marked by ‘garbas 
nent | based on various raags. 

De 
. of (pi 


profound student of Indian and Occidental 
literatures and philosophical systems. 


Manishankar Bhatt (“Kant” was his 
nom. de plume) wrote only a few poems 
but they are things of beauty. Vasant Vijay 
is unique in its appeal. 


Like K. M. Munshi, Ramanlal Vasant- 
lal Desai was a prolific writer of novels. He 
made his literary debut with the play: 
Sanyukta. 2 


Ramanlal then turned to fiction. He 
wrote novels with a social purpose, embody- 
ing Mahatma Gandhi’s concepts of political 
and social reform. 


The marriage songs of Nagars derive 
their tunes from Indian classical music. 
They are composed in the raags Sarang, 
Bilawal, Dhani, Kalingda and Prabhat. 


Music has pride of place in many 
festivals. 


The Sound Of Devotional Music 


Gujarat’s Saint-Poet Narsinh Mehta was 
also a great music composer. Such was the 
worth of his compositions that, when Nar- 
sinh mortagaged the Raag Kedar, he was 
blessed with money by Lord Krishna. 


Narsinh visualised the Supreme Being 
through the sound of music. His devotional 
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Gunvantrai Acharya wrote ‘social and 
historical novels, plays and satires. But his 
fame rests on his sea tales. Y 


Ramnarayan Pathak took in his sweep 
poetry, the short story, the essay, literary 
criticism and the scientificaily reflective 
tract. He had the head of a thinker and the 
heart of an artist. Svairavihar is one of his 
characteristic works. 

Vijayrai Vaidya ranks among the most 
gifted of Gujarati critics. 

The first scientific grammar of the Gu- 
jarati language was produced by Kamala- 
shanker Trivedi. Narmadashankar Mehta 
wrote the authoritative work on the Shakta Be 
sect. Dolarrai Mankad did valuable research = 
work and enriched Gujarati literary critic- 
ism with his erudite and discerning works. 
Atisukhashankar Trivedi’s noteworthy 
volumes are Nivrutti Vinod, Sahitya Vinod 
and Vinodanta, Ramprasad Bakshi is also 
an excellent critic. Mention must also be 
made of Mohanlal Dave (critic), Yashodhar 
Mehta (novelist) and Jayantkrishna Dave 
(author of Amarbharat). 


The achievement of the Nagars in the 
field of humour is both voluminous and 
various. The names that easily come to mind 
are Navalram, Ramanbhai, Mastafakir, 
Gaganvihari Mehta, Natvarlal Buch, Muni- 
kumar Bhatt and Bakul Tripathi. 


For obvious reasons, it has not been 


name of note. While omissions are Tegretted, 
they are inevitable. 


(Translated by M. A. Mazumdar) 


Songs among the untouchables of Junagadh 
knew no boundary. With the rhythm of 
Kartal, Narsinh immortalised his verses. 


To him, there was no caste or commu- 
nity. Bhakti was his religion, Poetry and 
Music were his cults, Narsinh’s “padas” 
were based on classical raags like Dhana- 


shri, Asavari, Malay hr { 
and Vasagt. >» Shree, Bilawal, Todi 


Another. poet-composer of note was 
Dayaram. Born at Chandod in Gujarat it 
1776, Dayaram lost his parents at an ear! 
age. He was married to a girl called G 
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Avinash Vyas 


Avinash Vyas, the famous poet-composer of Gujarat, has written over 
6,000 songs and set them to music. Avinash won the Best Music Award 
of the Gujarat Government for four years in succession (1965-68). 
He has also scored with distinction in Hindi films (Har Har Mahadeo, 
Chakradhari). Ninu Mazumdar and his wife Kaumudi Munshi are po- 
pular exponents of light music; the family has a tradition of music— 
their daughter Rajul Mehta is a famous folk singer. Ninu composed the 


at the age of 8. Ganga’s demise was a turn- 
ing-point in Dayaram’s life. He was attract- 
ed towards Krishna Bhakti. His garbis were 
literary gems. Dayaram had an equal com- 
mand over vocal and instrumental 
music. To bring the different Indian lan- 
guages closer to each other, he toured the 
country, composing songs in Hindi, Marathi, 
Punjabi, Telugu, Sanskrit and even Persian. 
Baiju Bawra was born at Chanpaner in 
Gujarat. Young Baijnath was brought up in 
a religious atmosphere. His mother, an ar- 
dent devotee of Murti Manohar, inspired 
Baiju to develop a love for the fine arts. 
_Qnce, when mother and son were visiting 
Vrandavan, Swami Haridas was impressed 
by the personality of the boy and asked 
Baiju to be his pupil. In the ashram of 
Swami Haridas, Baiju received training in 
music for many years. Tansen, then known 
as Tannu Misra, also learnt music here. 
Baiju composed many an original bandish, 
including the notes of Dhrupad-Dhammar 
which are still in vogue. 


During Akbar's reign, Tansen became 
Court Singer and, by that time, Baiju had 
become a noted musician. Once, at a contest 
between the two, Tansen was so moved 
by Baiju’s mastery over music that he bow- 
ed at his feet. Baiju restrained Tansen and 
embraced him as a colleague. Baiju im- 
mortalised Raag Malkauns. 

Tana-Riri, the legendary Nagar Sisters 
of Vadnagar, learnt music from their fa- 


ne 


THE AUTHOR, Jitu- 
bhai Mehta, has to his 
credit more than a 
thousand essays on 
Hindustani music, 400 
short stories and 10 
books. He has written 
extensively for the 
Gujarati stage and 
screen. Jitubhai Mehta 
is Film Critic of Bom- 
bay Samachar. 


Ninu. Mazumdar & Kaumudi 


| 


Dileep Dholakia 


ther. Tansen once came to Vadnagar ‘after 
singing Raag Deepak at Akbar’s Court in 
Delhi and was lying before 2 well. Tana and 
Riri relieved him from the agony by ren- 
dering Raag Megh Malhar.: The two deris 
at Vadnagar remind us of their tragic end. 


Adityaram (1819-1880) had a gifted 
voice. When the Nawab of Junagadh heard 
of this talented boy, he assigned a State 
Singer to train Aditya. At 21, Adityaram 
himself started teaching music to Nawab 
Hamadkhan of Junagadh. In 1841 Aditya- 
ram came to Jamnagar. When Vibha Jam 
was crowned Jamsaheb of Navanagar, he 
appointed Adityaram as State Singer. Adi- 
tyaram composed many a bandish and also 
wrote the famous volume Sangeetadityu. 
His research about Taalshashtra is of great 
value. The compositions of his parajs are 
well known. 


In music and poetry, Avinash Vyas (a 
Padma Shri) has risen to great heights. At 
15, he wrote his first book of compositions. 
Today Avinash Vyas has to his credit more 
than ten books of poetry. He has written 
over 6,000 songs and set them all to music. 
Many of the outstanding Gujarati dance bal- 
lets have been popular because of Avinash 
Vyas’s music. He has composed music for 
nearly a hundred Gujarati and Hindi 
films and has won the Best Music Director 
Award of the Gujarat Government for four 
years running (1965-68). Avinash Vyas is 
President of the Bhartiya Sangeet Samaj 
and has toured many European countries to 
conduct research in music and theatre art 
on behalf of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

Another well-known composer and 
lyricist is Ninu Mazumdar, who belongs to 
a Nagar zamindar family of Baroda. Ninu 
is the eldest son of the late Nagendra Maz- 
umdar, the famous producer-director of the 
stage and screen. 


Ninu Mazumdar, now 56, has perform- 
ed over AIR since 1937 and has been Pro- 
ducer of Music there since 1953. He has also 
composed music for a number of films 
—Gopinath and Bhdisaab, to name two. 
He is a master of the baton as well as the 
pen, having written innumerable songs and 
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Vinayak Vora 


Section of HMV, distinguished himself as the 


music features for the radio, He has to his — 
credit two volumes of poems. $ 

Kaumudi Munshi, the popular exponent 
of light music, is married to Ninu Mazum- 
Gar. She is a granddaughter of Raja Mun- 
shi Madnavial (a well-known zamindar of 
Banaras) and a niece of the famous Gujarati 
novelist Ramanlal Desai. A graduate of the 
Banaras Hindu Univeristy with Music as hes 
subject, Kaumudi was trained in light mu- 
sic by her husband and in light classical 
music by the famous Siddheshwari Devi of 
Banaras. She broadcasts regularly from AIR 
and has “cut” many discs. 


Rajul Mehta (b. 1939), the accomplish- ,_ 
ed exponent of folk and light music, is the 
eldest daughter of Ninu Mazumdar. Rajul 
learnt light music from her father and folk ; 
music from the late Hemu Gadhavi, who 
was a great exponent of the folk music of i 
Saurashtra. Rajul is a regular broadcaster — 
from AIR and has a numer of discs to h o 
name. Her sister Meenei Mehta is a well- 
known Gujarati stage actress who has won | 
several awards in drama competitions.. 


Dileep Dholakia has made a name for 
himself as a composer and singer. His musi- 
cal scores in many Hindi and Gujarati 
films (Private Secretary and Kanku) have 
won acclaim and his songs over the radi 
have proved popular. He was bestowed wii 
the Government of Gujarat’s Best Music 
Director Award for the mythological film 
Satyavan Savitri. 

Veena Mehta, the gifted light music 
singer, is the “Vocal Heroine” of many 
cessful dance ballets of the Yogendra D 
sai troupe. She is an exponent of lagna gee! 
(traditional marriage songs), garbas ar 
Gujarati folk songs. 


Composer Kshemu Divetia and 
bihari Desai are distinguished light 
singers of Gujarat. i ; 

Vinayak Vora, the well-known | 
shehnai player and vocalist, is a Sar 
Visharad (vocal music), He has com 
background musie for documentary 
and stageplays and is with AIR Bom! 


*Also See Pages 25-27 
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by RITHA DEVI 


Jacob's Pillow is situated im E 

Rerkshire Millis, Massachusetts. ° 
Here Ted Shawn has established 
a University of the Dance. Every 
year a damee festival is held, the 
participants come from ali over 
the world. Ritha Devi. the moted 
classical daneer, gives her im- 
pressions of this unique institu- 

vgiien and its founder. 

Q“ July 8, 1968, a dream came true for 
W me. We had flown for almost twelve 
< hours non-stop from Moscow to Montreal, 

then changed planes at Montreal to fly ano- 

ther hour and a half to arrive at Boston. 

y Then we were driven another three hours 
to Lee, a town in Massachusetts. I was look- 

ing forward to some sleep at the end 

of this marathon iourney. Imagine my dis- 

may when I was told, en route, that I would 

have to dance immediately upon my arrival 

at my destination, for not only was a dress- 

rehearsal essential before my performances 

began the next day, but also this would be 

my only chance to show my art to Walter 

Terry, the foremost dance critic of America. 


The time was 10 p.m., and I was droop- 
Ainge with fatigue as I heaved myself out of 
| the car, but, immediately, I was engulfed 
in a warm embrace. I found myself looking 
into a remarkable face, a face known all 
over the U.S.A. and half round the world, 
the face of Ted Shawn, father of modern 
American dance, and “Papa” to his thou- 
sands of friends, pupils and admirers. In a 
moment, my fatigue vanished like magic, 


—Continued 


Photographs by S. SANTHANAM 
ie” THE ODISSI WAY of saying it. Ted Shawn (centre), Mrs Grace Badorek and John Chris- 
tian. Assuming an Odissi pose, Ritha Devi expresses her joy in being with them. Mrs Bado- 
rek looks after the financial and business side of Jacob’s Pillow. The university offers three 
major courses: classical ballet, American contemporary dance and ethnic dance (i.e., racial, 


oe ay oe 5, national and folk). 
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JOHN CHRISTIAN, one of the “big three” 
| of Jacob's Pillow. He is stage manager, cos- 


, tume and deco i sabi i = 
oer. r designer—and offical gar 
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# THE TED SHAWN THEATRE. Ma 

: z ny world- 
i famous dancers, including Balasdraswati, 
i have performed here. As many as 25,000 
| people attend the annual festival. ; 
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ca and I found myself in an “ashram”, a her- 
| mitage for the true dance-devotee—and Ted 
| Shawn, the benign sage, who presided over 
| it, After years of dreaming, waiting, and 
| working towards it, I had at last made my 
way to the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival 


It was instant affinity, and my week’s 
performances there only deepened this affi- 
nity, and redoubled my desire to return 
there, which I did, last year—I was there 
from June to July 1970. But this time I re- 
turned in the threefold role of performer, 
teacher and demonstrator, which entitled me 
to live on the premises. My daily contact 
with Mr Shawn and his associates gave me 
an insight into the way the Pillow worked, 
and its many remarkable features which had 
helped it survive in the face of many diffi- 
culties. 


Edwin Myers Shawn (Ted), born in 

October 1891, is an artist who has become 

© a legend in his lifetime. From his earliest 

years, Ted Shawn’s life has been a story of 

courage and of determination to rise above 

all adversity. Soon after he finished his 

university education, he was stricken with 

| diphtheria, and, at the end of a three-month 

5 | quarantine in hospital, he returned home 

| paralysed from the hips downwards, due to 

overdoses of antitoxin. He began taking bal- 

let lessons to regain the full use of his 

body. This was the beginning of a new era 

in his life, and in the history of American 
Dance. 


The Call of Rhythm 


Dance became an absorbing passion 
with him, and, abandoning himself utterly 
to the call of rhythm, he formed his own 
school and company, and went on a coast- 
 to-coast tour in 1914. At the end of this tour, 
| he met Ruth St Denis, one of great figures in 

the world of dance. She was the first Occi- 

dental dancer to adopt Oriental themes, cos- 
| tumes and settings for her performances— 
| Indian themes were particularly close to her 
Í heart. Dances like “Radha” and “Incense” 
| were not only performed by her in Indian 
i costume, but also choreographed by her. 

These two kindred souls responded to 
each other instantly. Setting out first on a 
i tour as dance partners, the end of the so- 
journ saw them united as partners in life 
| also. For over fifty years they not only en- 
| iched each other’s lives, but also enriched 
the world of dance. The Denishawn School 
was founded in Los Angeles, and proved to 
‘be the nursery of many famous artistes of 
that generation. 
| Nine miles east of Lee, in south-western 
| Massachusetts, there nestles in the lap of 
i 
| 


Berkshire Hills a mountain-farm called 
“Jacob's Pillow”, the name obviously deriv- 
ing from a large pillow-shaped boulder si- 
| uated opposite the old farm-house. Word 
reached Shawn of this remote country-place, 
and he felt it would be an ideal setting for 
| creating and composing new choreographic 
| works with the help of a musician friend. 
| He saw the place for the first time in 1930, 


and lost his heart to it. By selling his pre- 

vious studio, he was able to buy the 150 
| acres of this property, including the main 
| house and three barns. 


_ About this time, he conceived a plan— 
the first one to do so in the history of the 
dance—to form a company exclusively of 


male dancers, in order to convince society 
that dance was as honourable and dignified 
a profession for men as any other. He decid- 
ed to assemble his young men at the Pillow, 
and choreograph special numbers for them, 
glorifying the role of the male dancer. 
While the house and barns were being made 
livable, and, in the process, converted into 
dance studios, he set out on the last tour 
of the Denishawn Dancers, a company of 
both men and women. From then on, he 
toured exclusively with his company of 
male dancers. 


He, however, taught for a while at the 
Springfield College, where 500 men were 
being trained as physical education direc- 
tors. In 1933, he gathered together his tour- 
ing company again, and gave the first per- 
formance at Boston. And it was a success. 


How The Festival Started 


A good friend from the neighbouring 
town of Stockbridge used to watch the re- 
hearsals, and suggested to Shawn one day 
that lecture-demonstrations be arranged for 
those people from nearby places who were 
interested in the dance and wanted to know 
more about it. In July 1933, Shawn started 
his series of lecture-demonstrations, which 
commenced with the serving of tea, follow- 
ed by his explaining the technique and the 
dancers illustrating it. The programme con- 
cluded with the presentation of a few com- 
plete dances. This was the nucleus of the 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, which has 
today assumed such importance as to be 
described as the “world’s largest dance fes- 
tival”. 

After seven years of continuous tour- 
ing all'over the United States, Cuba, Canada 
and England, the men dancers were dis- 
banded, and Jacob’s Pillow was leased 
to one Miss Ball to meet heavy debts. She 
inaugurated the system followed from then 
on—that of inviting stars of the dance-world 
to come and give performances in differ- 
ent styles. Some of the dancers were in- 
vited to stay on the premises to teach. 


So far, the performances had been 
given in daylight, without curtains or other 
stage equipment. In 1941, a committee of 
Berkshire residents was formed to help 
Shawn in raising funds to build a proper 
theatre. 

Over the years, the audiences have 
grown from a meagre 25 or 30 to packed 
houses. Now a total of 25,000 people attend 
the Festival performance each year. 

Over 1,250 different dancers belonging 
to various dance companies have perform- 
ed in the Ted Shawn Theatre. More than 
250 world premieres of new choreographic 


works have been given on its stage, and ` 


U.S. debuts of dance-groups and solo dan- 
cers from all over the world have been 
presented before Jacob’s Pillow audiences. 

Debts, including mortgages and back 
taxes, have been paid off, and more than 
$15,000 (over Rs 1.13 lakhs) has been spent 
on improvements to the buildings and equip- 
ment, including nine new student houses, 
staff housing, and two additional studios. 
There are more than 60 performances each 
summer. 

The “University of the Dance” is a 
unique institution of its kind. It embodies 
Shawn's credo, which he expressed as far 


back as 1915. “The art of the Dance 
big to be encompassed by any one system, 
school or style. On the contrary, the Dance 
includes every way that men of all races 
in every period of the world’s history have 
moved rhythmically to express themselves.” 


The educational system at Jacob’s Pil- 
low reflects this all-inclusive curriculum. 
The three major courses are: classical ballet, 
American contemporary (modern) dance 
and ethnic dance (racial, national and 
folk). All resident students must have 
these three basic courses, and those work- 
ing for college credit can earn two semester 
hours for each of these three. In the world 
of dance, training in one limited style or 
technique has been the accepted custom. ~ 
Those wishing to expand their horizons had 
to go in quest of other forms at the cost of © 
much time, money and energy. Jacob's Pil- 
low is called “The University of the Dance’ 
because here, under one institutional roof, 
various forms of dance are studied. 


In 1942, the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Fes 
tival was incorporated, chartered by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts as an edu- 
cational, artistic, non-profit institution. > 


The “Big Three" 


The “Big Three” of Jacob’s Pillow are 
Ted Shawn, John Christian and Mrs Grace 
Badorek. Shawn made the first all-dance 
moving picture, he is the first American 
dancer to have been awarded an honorary =~ 
degree by an American college. In 1957 he ~ 
was knighted by the King of Denmark; he 
received the sixth Annual Capezio award; 
he has been given the Dance Masters of 
America 1970 award, to mention only a few. 


John Christian came to the Pillow 
1948, first in the role of stage manag 
little realising then that with each succeed- 
ing year he would become more and more 
indispensable. Thanks to a consuming inte- 
rest in the theatre, and its varying fa 
the special requirements of the Festival and 
its many problems were a challenge to his 
imagination. He became, in addition to be- 
ing stage-manager, costume and decor de- 
signer, lighting expert, architect, and even 
official gardener! 

Barton Mumaw is a leading dancer of 
Shawn’s group; a replica of his danc 
figure adorns the top of the Ted Shawn 
Theatre as the weather-vane, An out- 
standing dancer of his generation, his 
and polish of execution remain remarkabli 
his harmony and felicity of movement ins- ~ 
piring. 

The Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival has 
been hailed as “the largest”, “the most im- 
portant”, “the most illustrious”, “the mo 
famous”, in the world. To conclude, let 1 
quote what the Boston Sunday Globe wrote — 
of Ted Shawn on August 19, 1962: 


“To have done something of such | 
tic significance that the cultura 
a nation is altered is surely thi 
great man. To have done thai 
is the work of a genius... 
has made a major contributi 
world culture. ..his wor! 


SESS ER I Se 


A HOLE IN THE SKY. Many serg in ye 
ened into Venetian canals. The city received as much as 17. 
alana rain in a 24-hour spell, breaking an 85-year-old record for 
June. The average annual rainfall of Bombay is 80 inches. The total 
at the time of going to press is 40 inches—cnd there are still two and 
a half months to go. en manholes such as the one shown in the 


icture are a cammon feature of Bombay during the monsoon, and 
Peet have been recorded of unwary pedestrians falling into them and 


Rain Havoc 
in Bombay 


THE RAINS DID IT. A section of a three-storeyed building in Kalba 
devi collapsed. In the rescue operations a fireman lost his life. This 
disaster came soon after the house collapse in Kemp’s Corner in which 
eight people were killed. Bombayman pays a repair cess and there is 
a board to look after the repair of houses. This has not made any 
difference to the number of houses which collapse every year. 
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CAVE-DWELLERS, c. 1971. Bombay has grandiose plans for a ty; 
city. But thousands live in water-pipes (pipe lengths waitin toa 
laid) —caverns surrounded by a sea of rain water. Slum- welle 


were the worst hit by the wet spell. Many hovels were either wash 
away or made unlivable by inundation. d 
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OIL TO POUR on troubled waters. This is a scene from 
Bombay. Business was at a standstill. The stock exchange was 
and banks could not clear cheques, Some offices reported 90 P i 
absentees. ! 
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CYRUS THE GREAT 


by GODREJ NAVAL DOTIVALA 


UNESCO reeentiy celebrated the 2500th anniversary of Cyrus’s pro- 
elamation of human rights. India also issued a speeial postage 


stamp te mark the eeeasion. 


it the civilised nations then in existence: 
Greece, Cyprus, Ethiopia, Libya, Egypt, 
Syria, Babylonia, North-West India, South- 
ern Russia, Armenia and Macedonia. 


mer Empire of Cyrus encompassed all 


It has been established from the evi- 
dence available that Cyrus was the son of 
Cambyses I, King of Anshan (then a part 
of Elam) and his Queen Mandane (daughter 
of Astyages, the last king of Media). Cyrus 
was born in Hegmataneh in 599 B.C. 


It is saìd that Astyages had a vision 
which upset him terribly. He dreamt that, 
from the womb of his daughter Mandane, 
a vine sprang forth which ultimately over- 
shadqwed the whole of Asia. Astyages con- 
sulted his soothsayers and they predicted 
the doom of his kingdom at the hands of his 
grandson. 


So, no sooner Mandane gave birth to a 
son, Astyages ordered his trusted nobleman 
Harpagus to destroy the child. Accordingly 
Harpagus handed over the infant Cyrus to 
a herdsman with instructions to abandon 
him on a hillock. But by a strange coinci- 
dence, the shepherd’s wife had, about that 
time, given birth to a still-born child. She 
prevailed upon her husband to exchange the 


* one child for the other. Thus Cyrus grew up 


in the herdsman’s family. Soon the name 
and fame of young Cyrus spread far and 
wide and, when King Astyages heard about 
his exploits, he immediately punished Har- 
pagus by ordering the killing of his son.. 


Years later, Cyrus and Harpagus waged 
war on Astyages and subjugated the Me- 
dians. Frorn the nucleus of the small king- 
dom of Anshan (which he inherited from 


pIE SILVER PLAQUE with a bas-relief of 
yrus was to be placed at the Shahyad Me- 


morial, Tehran, on behalf of the Parsis of 
India during the 2500th Anniversary Cele- 
zations of the founding of the Persian Em- 
pire. Photo shows Professor Phiroze Shroff 


(left) with Abba j í d 
Generalia Tae Nadjm, Iranian Consul 


his father in 549 B.C.) Cyrus, within the 
short span of a decade, built up the might- 
iest empire in antiquity. He linked the tribes 
of Pars and defeated his titular overlord and 
maternal grandfather Astyages. He captur- 
ed the capital of Media in 550 B.C. 


Cyrus however spared the life of the 
Median king and brought about the fusion 
of the two great warring Aryan races. Thus 
the first civilisation of Aryan stock in Iran 
—that of the Medes—yielded place to ano- 
ther Aryan civilisation: that of the Persians, 
which has remained intact till the present 
day. 

Meanwhile, Croesus, the King of Lydia 
who had been an ally of Astyages, decided 
to curb Cyrus before he became too strong. 
He forged a grand alliance against Cyrus 
with the rulers of Babylon, Egypt and 
Sparta. 

Cyrus forestalled his enemies and de- 
feated Croesus, the richest king on earth. 


Leaving the task of capturing the Ionian 
cities to his army chiefs, Cyrus turned east- 
wards and fought on for eight years. He 
consolidated the eastern and northern bord- 
ers of Iran and, in quick succession, overran 
Bactria, Azerbaijan (probable birthplace of 
Zarathushtra), Khorasan, Sogdiana, Parthia, 
Afghanistan and North-Western India. 


Only Babylon, called the “Bride of the 
World”, held out independent and defiant. 


Fall Of Babylon 


According to the Greek historlan Hero- 
dotus, Cyrus soon realised that, though the 
city appeared to be invincible, it had a weak 
spot: the River Euphrates ran under the 
city walls and, if he could divert the waters 
of the river elsewhere, his men would storm 
the citadel by marching up the river-bed, 
once it dried up. Cyrus straight away put 
his soldiers on the job of channelling the 
river in another direction and soon they 
achieved this remarkable feat of engineering. 


While the King of Babylon, Bal- 
shazar, his nobles and generals were feast- 
ing—wining, dining and merry-making—the 
Persian Army stealthily got in. The Baby- 
lonians, caught unawares, were routed. 


On entering Babylon, Cyrus freed from 
bondage all the Jews who, 47 years earlier, 
had been enslaved by the Babylonian King 
Nabonidus and sent them back to the Holy 
Land, escorted by his troops. In Palestine he 
ordered reconstruction of the Temple of 
Solomon—which King Nabuchadnezzar had 
razed to the ground—and returned to the 
Jews the riches which the Kings of Baby- 
lon had pillaged. 


In his life and works, Cyrus imbibed 
the quintessence of the Zoroastrian religion: 
Good Thoughts, Good Words and Good 
Deeds. While in Babylon, he visited the 
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CHARTER OF CYRUS THE GREAT. The 
edict on human rights was issued in 539 B.C- 
The baked-clay cylinder is preserved in the 
British Museum, London. 


temple and paid homage to the local god 
Marduk. 

Cyrus the Great’s biggest gift to man- 
kind was the proclamation issued by him in 
Babylon 25 centuries ago, wherein he res- 
tored to the people he had just vanquished 
their religious and civil liberties and decreed 
that the dilapidated dwellings of the popu- 
lace be repaired. 


By the great King’s royal command, 
these edicts were inscribed in the Babylo- 
nian script on a baked-clay cylinder. A team 
of archaeologists excavated this priceless 
treasure from the ruins of Babylon in 1879. 


This first Charter of Freedom was the 
forerunner of the United Nations’ Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The world 
—at the behest of UNESCO—celebrated in 
October 1971 the 2500th Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Persian Empire by Cyrus, 

In the Old Testament—revered by Jews, 
Christians and Muslims—there are sixteen 
references to Cyrus. This glorious Shahan- 
shah of Iran has been hailed in the Bible 
as the “Lord's Anointed”. 

Cyrus lived in the “Golden Century”— 
6th century B.C—in which Confucius, 
Buddha and presumably Zarathustra flou- 
rished. 

With the establishment of the Achae- 
menian Dynasty, the enlightening and en- 
nobling influence of the Persian civilisation 
spread to the four corners of Cyrus's realm. 
Thanks to its strategic location, Iran for cen- 
turies has been a golden link between the 
cultures of East and West. 


According to Plutarch, Cyrus’s tomb 
bore the following epitaph: 

O MAN, WHOSOEVER THOU ART, AND 
WHENCESOEVER THOU COMEST (FOR I KNOW 
THOU WILL COME), 1 AM CYRUS, WHO 
FOUNDED THE EMPIRE OF THE PERSIANS. 
GRUDGE ME NOT THEREFORE THIS LITTLE 
EARTH THAT COVERS MY BODY. 


Ea 
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~ OCCULT PHENOMENA 
Telepathy. 
- Ghosts, 


Previous Births, 


The Future... 


by URMILA MANAKTALA 


Can thought be trausmitted with- 
out the usual sensory ehannels? 
Can one have knowledge of fu- 
iure events? Is it possible to be 
in two places at the same time? 
Bo ghosts exist? Can people re- 
member their past lives? 


CCULTISM is a belief in mysterious 

powers and the possibility of human 
control over them. For centuries man has 
been fascinated by secret and awesome 
forces which he cannot fathom. The occult 1s 
no respecter of rules and hence the bugbear 
of scientists. 


There are unexplored depths, strange 
things which are inexplicabie, but which 
none the less exist. The occult makes one 
feel small and vuinerable, for it is a kind of 
twilight zone (at least for the uninitiated) 
where no known or rational laws work, 
where everything that happens is contrary 
‘to what one has been taught. 


The occult sphere has its poseurs and 
fakes. Tne credulous are often taken for 2 
ride by so-called Maharishis, whose ethereal 
flights turn out to be more earthbound than 
transcendental. A great many occult powers 
are attributed to yogis but genuine yogis are 

a rare breed. 


im Bombay still remembers the case of the 
flopping “Hatha Yogi” who had the city 
agog with his boast that he could walk on 
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“materialisation”, 


water. Amidst an excited crowd of news- 
men, photographers and others, the “Hatha 
Yogi” put his feet on water—only to sink 
like a stone. 

What exactly happened? Swami Viveka- 
nanda tells us that, by conquering the nerve 
current, Udana, the yogi can become light 
in weight and does not sink in water. Udana 
is the nerve current that controls the lungs 
and all the upper parts of the body. Obvious- 
ly our Hatha Yogi did not quite have his 
Udana in control. 


Throughout history there have beer in- 
stances of events beyond the laws of nature. 
Saint-Saens, that well-known French com- 
poser, had many psychic experiences. He 
relates an incident in his own life: “One day 
I was up to my ears in work when ï sud- 
denly thought of a lady acquaintance. Some 
time later—the time it would take to walk 
across the courtyard and go up the stairs 
—someone rang. It was the lady of whom I 
had thought. 1 thought it was chance but 
not when it happened for the twentieth 
time.” 

Saint-Saens had another extraordinary 
experience. A painter-friend of his, who 
wanted to submit an entry for the annual 
exposition, showed him a painting. As soon 
as Saint-Saens set eyes on it, he saw it 
hanging in a room of the Palais d'Industrie 
in a particular spot. “On the day the salon 
opened, 1 saw the painting exactly where I 
had foreseen it,” said Saint-Saens. 

Explains one mystic: “When you think 
of someone, the thought takes a form and 
goes out to that particular individual. It 
your thinking is associated with some will 
behind it, the thought form that goes cut 
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The science of Psi is known as para: the fut 
sychology and includes telepathy, clairvoy- some.s 
ance, precognition and psychokinesis in its uary 1! 
fold. in a sceptical age, where everything is and a € 
subjected to cold scientific tratment, Psi gets with h 
2 dubious reception put, like jack-in-the-box, 1l the tri 
it has the disconcerting habit of sticking out told th 
its head and demanding attention. the Kir 
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have some form of ESP (Extra-Sensory | Po 
Perception) and see omens of an impending | premor 
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An instrument called plethysmograph 
was used by Douglas Dean, an American 
Archetypal Engineer, to test for ESP--a 
device to measure the blood volume in a 
finger which increases and decreases with 
the pulse. Doing mental arithmetic or any- 
thing emotional produces vasoconstriction— 
a rapid decrease in the volume of the finger 
capillary cells. It was found that someone 
doing mental arithmetic can produce vaso- 
coristriction in a distant person acting as a 
receiver. This was confirmed by various ex- 
periments. 


Some researchers believe that Psi may 
prove to be an electro-magnetic process akin 
to the radio. Observed one Russian scientist: 
“The brain is the emitter of radiations with 
various wave-lengths and thus the source 
of electromagnetic fields.” Experiments in 
long-distance telepathy were conducted, 
with the help of an ultra short-wave radio 
transmitter, by Leonid Vasiliev, former 
Head of the Physiology Department of Len- 
ingrad University. Vasiliev, who had been 
studying this phenomenon for forty years, 
stated that his experiments offered scien- 
tific proof of telepathic communication. 


.The Russians have been known to 
spend Rs 18 crores annually since 1964 on 
psychical research projects. They eventual- 
ly hope to concentrate on a “target figure” 
and to introduce suggestions and ideas. Pro- 
fessor Vasiliev is inewn to have conveyed 
written instructions mentally to a patient 
put to sleep by hypnosis. Professor Kotkov 
has hypnotised a girl, who was many miles 
away, several times in front of scientific 
observers. 


Padre Pio's Siddhis 


Some people have the power to see into 
the future. Padre Pio has been credited with 
some strange siddhis. One evening in Jan- 
uary 1936, Padre Pio begged Dr Sanguinetti 
and a couple of laymen in his room to pray 
with him for a soul soon to appear before 
the tribunal of God. When he finished, he 
told them that they had been praying for 
the King of England. The king died precise- 
ly at that time. 


Poet Shelley is said to have received a 
premoniticn of his death near the Bay of 
Spezzia, His wife one day found her hus- 
band staring into space, evidently in trance. 
Shelley explained that a figure wrapped in 
a hood came to his bedside and beckoned 
him. Some time later, he claimed he saw 
a child (Byron’s daughter Allegra who had 
recently died) rise from the sea and smile 
at him. Not long after this vision, Shelley 
met his own death in the same bay. 


Does the curtain covering the future 
Swing aside sometimes, revealing events 
which are to come? One cannot lightly dis- 
miss all phychical phenomena; their per- 
sistence has an uncomfortable quality. 


There are many theories on the nature 
of time. There are those with the idea of 
time as an eternal “now” and those that 
state that time is another dimension. 


Is there a higher level of consciousness 
where past, present and future exist in syn- 
chronous potentiality? Space and time, after 

an are human inventions, conditioned by our 
very limited sense faculties. Herman Hesse’s 
Siddhartha propounds the theory that time 


is an illusion. Hesse argues that if time is 
unreal, then the dividing line between suf- 
fering and bliss, good and evil, past and 
tuture, is also unreal. 


Another occult phenomenon which 
leaves one wondering is the ability of some 
people to be in two places at the same’ time. 
There is the story of Quillon Hopper, a co- 
lonial service officer in Central Africa, who 
had an appointment with a wizard called 
Nzige. Before Nzige arrived, Hopper recéiv- 
ed an urgent telegram to go and deal with 
a herd of elephants causing devastation. 
Nzige ‘however arrived in time and stated 
grandly: “There is no need for you to tra- 
vel, my friend. I will deal with the problem 
now.” After snuffing a mysterious powder, 
Nzige disappeared for an hour and a half. 
His body remained there in a state of trance 
but Nzige was obviously elsewhere. 


Later Perkins, sender of the telegram, 
said that a man called Nzige appeared from 
nowhere, borrowed a drum, played some 
weird rhythm and the elephants went back 
from where they came. Of course all this 
time Nzige was with Hopper. 


This is the testumony of an intelligent 
man and the story was published by Hopper 
in a magazine called Fate. Apparently some 
kind of subtle body exists and this is ob- 
viously not composed of the chemicals 
which go to make up our physical body. 


Dr Crookall, in his book on the study of 
astral projection, recounts histories of peo- 
ple who have found themselves outside 
their bodies and conscious of the immaterial 
body in which they moved around. Russian 
scientists have succeeded in photographing 
the body, emanating not only from men and 
animals but also from plants. 


Queer. Happenings 


Another curious phenomenon is the ap- 
pearance of the spirits of deceased persons in 
bodily likeness. Ghosts have disconcerting 
habits and when time hangs heavy on their 
hands, they make sorties into the earth’s at- 
mosphere. Tales of ghosts are often the re- 
sult of some fertile imagination but there is 
a nagging ten per cent for which there is no 
explanation. 


Swami Brahmananda, a disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna, had a strange experience near 
Brindaban. For several days, whenever 
Swamiji sat down to meditate, he was dis- 
turbed by peculiar noises and the falling of 
pebbles and dust all around him. Finally 
one day, he saw the spirit of the dead man 
and asked him why he was being harassed. 
The spirit said that he wanted to attract 
Swamiji’s attention and begged him to free 
him from his pitiful condition. Swamiji re- 
plied that he did not have the necessary 
knowhow. “You're a holy man,” the spirit 
said. “If you pray for my release, I shall be 
liberated.” Swamiji did as he was told and 
there were no more disturbances. - 


The appearance of such phenomena sug- 
gests that there are levels of existence other 
than the human and the animal. Perhaps 
the unfulfilled desires and hungers of cer- 
tain beings persist after death and float 
about in the earth’s atmosphere. 


If something survives after death, rein- 
carnation seems a probability. There are 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH is mainly concern- 
ed with the pee nature of research that 
often takes the form of strictly controlled 
“card-calling” tests. In this experiment for 
clairvoyance, the subject is potnting to the 
symbol (one of five) that she thinks is on 
the card that is being dealt, face downward, 
by the agent. 


many people who claim to remember their 
past lives. Shanti Devi of Delhi is one. As a 
little girl, she stated that she had a hus- 
band, Kedar Nath,in Madura, described her 
former home and also informed her parents 
that she had hidden some money under the 
floorboard. She was finally taken to her 
“husband”, who admitted having removed 
the money after his wife’s death. She even 
described the clothes she had worn and the 
changes in the position of the furniture. 

The Dalai Lama mentions an interest- 
ing incident. Shortly after his enthronement, 
his baby brother died, bringing great grief 
to the family. The oracles however stated 
that the same child would be reborn im the 
family and he made a mark on his body with 
smears of butter. Later the Dalai Lama’s 
mother bore a child with a pale mark on 
the spot where the body had been smeared. 
“He was the same being born again in a new 
body to start life afresh,” said the Dalai 
Lama. 


And what about prodigies? Mozart com- 
posed at the age of 5 and Yehudi Menuhin, 
at 11, astounded Toscanini with his music. 
How were they born like this? Does the 
physical mind really disintegrate after 
death? 

Supernatural phenomenon is beyond the f 
scope of human understanding. But there is 
ample evidence that there are higher levels 
of consciousness which occasionally impinge 
upon our own. The climax of the ordinary 
consciousness is science and it is clear that 
the scientist does. not have all the answers, — 

Parapsychology has made an attempt to — 
understand occult mysteries but it is still 
groping in the dark. It has registered facts — 
but it cannot explain them. Who can? Yoga — 


and experience and it promises a direct 
proof of things. 
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Today and everyday, exciting things are happening in thousands of modern 
homes. Plastics have been fashioned and fabricated “into househola 
utensils and fittings for more convenience, utility and beauty. They have 
been designed to make house-keeping and home-making easier and more 
pleasant than ever before. New things replace the old—to the everlasting 
joy of modern home-makers. : 


Foremost amongst the leaders are Brite products—smart, clean, durable— 
most of them virtually unbreakable—in the finest finish and. most attractive 
colours. See these “modern home” articles’ at leading shops. Put them to 
use in your home to make life more pleasant. 


Add new luxury and utility to your home with 


X Pxéte PLasticwarE 


Bright Brothers Private Lid., 1 56-A, J. Dadajee Road, Bombay-34. 
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Sir—I was quite amused to read in the 
‘WerekLy about the repiy you gave to a ques- 
tion on Mujibur Rehman from a German 
audience by referring to Shaikh Abdullah. 
What is more, you seem to be proud of nar- 
rating it to your readers. As one who has 
lived in Europe for more than a year, I 
daresay the brick dropped by you must have 
damaged the effect created on the foreign 
audience by all that you perhaps said iff 
favour of Bangla Desh. You could have at 
least kept quiet for. the sake of your coun- 
try. Many Indian visitors, and some who live 
‘in Europe, do a lot of damage—much to the 
embarrassment of our diplomats—by their 
indiscreet talk, foolish pride, misplaced 
frankness and pseudo-intellectualism., 


New Delhi N. KUMAR 


Dd Gandhi Fail? 


Sir—I suggest you organise a sympo- 
sium in your magazine on “Why Gandh- 
ism Failed in Independent India”. You may 
| invite contributions from Gandhians like 
J. B. Kripalani, C. Rajagopalachari, Vinoba 
Bhave and Jayaprakash Narayan, and also 
- from those whose stance is anti-Gandhian. 
There could be contributions from leaders 
of the Muslim League, the Jana Sangh and 
the Communist Parties. Those who disagreed 
with the Mahatma will then be able to show 
the other side of the shield. 


Jabalpur P. DASGUPTA 


Charminar 
Sir—Adity Syam has made a gross omis- 
sion by not mentioning Vazir Sultan Tobac- 
co Co. Ltd, manufacturers of India’s largest 
selling cigarette, CHARMINAR. Their factory 
at Hyderabad is the largest in South-East 
Asia. And among other personalities connect- 
ed with the cigarette industry, the names 
of the late Mohammed Sultan, Founder and 
Chairman, A. M. Lal, the company’s Chair- 
man at present, D. A. Shah and A. K. Mu- 
kerji, Secretary and Director respectively, 
are also missing. 
Hyderabad 


“Humourlessjee™ 

Sir—I am sorry to notice that, in your 
“Jest A Minute” (September 5), Nirmala 
Vaidyanathan of Bombay has made fun of 
Bengali surnames and also laughed at the 
plight of refugees from Bangia Desh. You 
not only dared to publish this cruel joke 
but also gave her a cash prize. Jee is a 
Hindi word, and Bengali surnames (Bandyo- 
padhyay, Chattopadhyay, Mukhopadhyay) 
were pronounced as Banerjee, Chatterjee, 
Mukherjee by Englishmen, as their vocal 
organs could not easily pronounce the unfa- 
miliar Indian words. Refugee is an English 
word. Therefore, adding the suffix jee to 
refugee by Bengalis, as noted by Nirmala 
Vaidyanathan, is out of the question. There 
cannot be any comparison as between the 
words jee, Banerjee, Mukherjee and refu- 
gee. If there is a link, it is only between jee 
and Sardarji. 
Nadia GANGOPADHYAY B. CHANDRA 
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of black money in circulation! Want to 
know how to make it, how to change 
it to “white” money, why the Govern- 
ment can’t keep track of it? Read Han- 
nan Ezekiel’s report. With Mario’s ini- 
mitable cartoons. Plus: Foreign Exchange 
Racket by B. V. Kumar; Black Money in 
our Eastmancolor Cinema; and Why This 
“Short Change”? by Ashok Row Kavi. 


REBELS OF INDIAN CINEMA: FFC Chair- 
man B. K. Karanjia provides a close-up 
of our refreshingly different new-wave 

films. With photographs. 


HAPPY DIVALI: A colourful centrespread 
to celebrate the festival of lights and 
sound. 


ALSO: Spanish Period by CRM; Dia- 
logue—story by Gopi Gauba; Tokyo by 
Night—spectacular photographs by 
Amiya Tarafdar; and India’s Hockey 
Prospects in the World Cup at Barcelona 
—bhby Pat Sarte. 
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—theirs and ours. 
Sketches by MARIO 


NDIAN Democracy is government by forms—in triplicate. 

Quotas, permits and licences have replaced the sceptre, orb 
and crown as symbols of power. 

What is wrong with this thing known Officially as “bureau- 
cracy” and privately as “damned bureaucracy”? 

The prime cause of its unwieldiness is its size. Like some 
horrendous science-fiction monster, it continues to grow, deve- 
loping growths upon growths. Its body is composed of dusty 
files, its head is a rubber-stamp and red tape courses through its 
veins. 

The country’s administration is manned by one crore 
(10,000,000) civil servants. According to the 1968 Central Staff 
census, there were 28,07,400 people employed in Government of- 
fices. At the end of March 1970, various State Governments em- 
ployed 39.38 lakh people, out of which 17.77 lakh were in quasi- 
Government institutions and around 18.77 lakh in local bodies. In 
1969-70 the total cadre strength of the IAS was 3,234, with 2,725 
officers in position. 

Even as early as 1966, the UP Government confessed that one 
out of every four of its staff was surplus. The corresponding 
figure for Mysore was one out of three. In 1968 the Maharashtra 
Government, realising that the dropsical swelling of its bureau- 
cracy was a symptom of crippling disease rather than a sign of 
blooming health, set up a commission to streamline its organisa- 
tion. In Assam an economy committee found there were 3,000 
employees surplus in various departments who cost the admi- 
nistration a needless Rs 62 lakhs, 
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This cumbersome bureaucracy does not 
merely result in passive stagnation. It ac- 
| tively puts development and economy into 
| reverse gear. There is duplication and over- 
lapping of work. In Kashmir, educational 
problems are tackled by the Education Ad- 
viser, the Secretary of Education and the 
Director of Education: a system bound to 
result in delays and corruption. In 1966, in 
Mysore State, the posts of Joint Director 
and Deputy Director of the Secretariat were 
created—only to do the work formerly han- 
dled efficiently enough by gazetted assis- 
tants. In UP, similar statistics were collect- 
ed by the Board of Revenue, the Agricultu- 
ral Department, the Industries Department, 
the Bureau of Statistics and the Planning 
and Research Institute. 


During the Third Plan, the Mysore Ad- 
ministration’s wage bill totalled the grand 
sum of 30 crores, It ate up a large portion 
of additional tax revenue and made serious 
inroads into Plan-project resources. In 1956 
the Kashmir Government spent Rs 2.64 
lakhs to maintain its motor garages. Ten 
years later, this figure rose steeply by 600% 
to 15.42 lakhs. Some years ago, it is report- 
ed, the Madras Government spent Rs 6 
lakhs to collect Rs 24 lakhs worth of excise 
duty, and the Registration Department spent 
Rs 40 lakhs to collect Rs 61 lakhs of revenue! 


_ Waste More, Want More 


The bureaucracy wastes money. It 
wastes time even more. Take Assam’s cele- 
brated “Washer Case”. In the Balbari subdi- 
vision, a tubewell stopped functioning be- 
cause of a washer, costing not more than Rs 
1.50, wearing out. This caused great hardship 
to the villagers, as the tubewell was their 
only source of drinking water. They inform- 
‘ed the Gramsevak, who informed the Balbari 
District Officer (“Hereafter referred to as 
BDO”). The BDO said that audit rules for- 
bade local purchase, so a new washer could 
| not be bought. The villagers then went to 
the District Commissioner (DC). The DC 
referred it to the Sub-Divisional Officer 
| (SDO), who referred it back to the BDO, 
| who in turn asked the Gramsevak what had 
happened. The Gramsevak reported to the 
| BDO, who reported to the SDO, who merri- 
jl ly informed the DC that the worn-out wash- 

er could not be replaced. The same absurd 
rigmarole was repeated when the DC asked 
why local purchase was not permitted. The 
BDO told him that the practice had been 
| discontinued because there had been many 
stances of irregularities in the case of local 
í purchase. But, at the same time, he told the 

DC that he had passed on the villagers’ plea 
, to Shillong and had been granted permis- 
H9 sion to call for tenders for the one-and-a- 
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Never before in the history of mankind 
has so little been done by so many to the 
detriment of so many more. The Indian bu- 
E reaucracy may well have served as the pre- 
mise for the Parkinsonian law: there is an 
inverse ratio between the size of an orga- 
is fe) Misation and its efficiency. And in this hier- 
oe or, outdoing even the Peter Principle, 
fom every man has risen far above his level 

y of incompetence. 


BE 4 Truest symbol of the bureaucracy is the 
; pees ss crumbling, dusty, red-tape-bound 
7 file. In Bihar, some files have to pass 


; —Continued 
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TEA—BUT NO SYMPATHY FOR THE FILES. The yellowing, dog-eared file is the truest 
symbol of our bureaucracy. In 1964 it was calculated that Central Government files occu- 
pied 125 miles of shelf space. In Rajasthan a Minister once passed orders on the same file nine 
times. Below: Would that the wheels of administration moved as freely! 


through 32 people. Two days (which is con- 
sidered a miraculously short time per per- 
‘son) for each would mean that at least two 
months would elapse before any decision 
was taken, Hundreds of files have been yel- 
lowing with anxiety, silently awaiting their 
turn for the past five years. In Rajasthan 
a Minister once passed orders on a particu- 
jar file nine times. Every time the file went 
back to him with notes, explaining why the 
order could not be executed. In another case, 
the Minister's orders were countermanded 
by the Deputy Minister. 

In 1964, the Organisation and Methods 
Department discovered that, even after 
clearing 10 lakh files which had. accumulated 
over the years, 32 lakh files still remained. 
Desperate, the department started calculat- 
ing them in miles. They occupied 125 miles 
of shelf space! 


Procrastinators, Unite ! 


These mammoth figures, of course, do 
not include the hundreds of files which are 
lost by inefficient clerks and even peons 
whose job it is to look after them. Embroid- 
ered somewhere in the cobwebby recesses 
of their mind must surely be the motto: 
Procrastination is the thief of work. 


In some departments, there is excellent 
top-level management. But the lower eche- 
Jons of bureaucracy remain the most exas- 
perating specimens of humanity. Yet it is 
the unfortunate lot of most of the public to 
deal with just them. It is this unofficial 
Public Relations department that gives the 
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cracy its bad name. To get anything 
o a passport—you have to 


run the gauntlet of the entire creaking ma- 


bureau 
—from a licence t 


chine, Beginning from peon and the archai- 
cally dressed chaprassi who will employ all 
their wits to keep you from meeting the 
person you want. They will tell you he is 
out “on business’, Or “on C/L” (Casual 
Leave to the uninitiated), or direct you to 
quite the wrong department. 


When you are finally ushered into the 
august presence, the clerk will keep you 
waiting for the good part of an hour, while 
he finely sharpens six black pencils, three 
red ones and two blue, sayours the unique 
flavour of Government Canteen tea and ex- 
changes political opinions with his neigh- 
bour. After that, he may cast a disgusted. 
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look in your direction, doing you the ulti 
mate favour of letting you infringe on his 
valuable time. He will then ceremoniously 


hand you a form. iy 


Now the form is a Very Important Do. 
cument. Without it you cannot move a sin 
gle step forward in the bureaucratic jungle, 
A drug company executive complained that 
with the Drug Prices Control Order (1970) 
was born a masterpiece of a form, "It was! 
414 pages long and had to be filled in for 
each separate packing. If a drug company 
makes 250 preparations (each in three dif, 
ferent packings) it will have to submit 3,375. 
typed pages! The Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals will have to process a total of six 
lakh forms. What a perfect bureaucratic pa 
radise! 
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Floods And Finances 


The recent devastation in UP, 
West Bengal and Bihar a couple of 
months ago has been worsened by mi- 
nisterial and bureaucratic lack of at- 
tention to flood control. Even elemen- 
tary precautions, like raising and 
strengthening bunds and embank- 
ments, were not carried out. In UP, 
50 out of 54 districts have been affect- 
ed and the State has suffered a loss of 
71 crores. 


While each year UP loses up to Rs 
50-60 crores in floods, the Fourth Plan 
earmarked only Rs 8 crores for imple- 
menting preventive measures. There is 
no saving as ultimately much more is 
spent on flood relief. Though UP has 
a Flood Control Board, it has no sepa- 
rate staff of engineers under it. In a 
way, Flood Control is just one of the 
activities of the Irrigation Department. 
The Union Minister for Irrigation and 
Power has pointed out “that the gaps 
left in the flood protection works hur- 
riedly sanctioned after the disastrous 
floods of 1960 made them ineffective, 
and that this carelessness was com- 
pounded by the failure to open the 
primitive weir gates in time to let out 
the excess water. The same incredible 
incompetence was shown in the failure 
to demolish old bridges across the 
Gomati, even after new ones had been 
built, obstructing the flow of the river. 
Result: the sum of Rs 2 crores spent 
on flood protection in the few months 
that the work was undertaken has 
been wasted. The work will now cost 
Rs 6 crores. The officials responsible 
for leaving the vital flood protection 
works incomplete have presumably 
been promoted or are now enjoying 
pensions at the cost of the public ex- 
chequer. The Ministers responsible 
have—since this is Uttar Pradesh—run 
through several other portfolios with 
equal incompetence while skipping in 


and out of office.” (Times of India 
editorial) 


Between 1955 and 1970, the total 
outlay on flood protection programmes 
was Rs 185 crores against a loss of Rs 
1,231 crores in terms of damage to 
crops, public works and unaccountable 


human agony. Does this make econo- 
mic sense? 
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However, the truly destructive power of 
this great juggernaut manifests itself in an 
emergency. Victims of flood and famine suf- 
for even more due to its petty norms, its 
bunglings and its inhuman determination not 
to stir a centimetre away from the rigid 
boundaries of the written law. (See Box 
alongside.) 


It is this rigidity, the reluctance to take 
an individual decision, that is one of the 
bureaucrat’s gravest faults. But it is inevit- 
able in a set-up where the ruling party will 
not back the bureaucrat’s decision and will 
instead deny all responsibility for the ac- 
tion. An Opposition member with a mania 
for publicity will blow up the issue out of 
all proportion and the administrator will 
have to face an unpleasant Parliamentary 
Inquiry, even perhaps apologise. Is it any 
wonder he is content to let well enough 
alone? 


Red Tape vs White Cap 


Political interference may not be the 
sole cause of the inefficiencies of Babudom 
but it is an important one. The conflict be- 
tween Red Tape and White Cap is a real 
one. Definitely the ICS man, and to some 
extent his IAS counterpart, is a brown sa- 
heb. His superiority in education and social 
background makes him look down on the 
politician, whose origins are usually humble. 
On the other hand, the dhotiwalla wields a 
lot of power and often puts in his own 
trusted henchmen near him—that is, at the 
top. Transfer is a useful weapon in the po- 
litician’s armoury. Most postings and trans- 
fers of the Punjab Administration are pri- 
marily on the recommendation of Akali 
legislators and Dal leaders. Administrative 
corruption, which formerly aided rich land- 
lords and capitalists, has now been diverted 
to favour the politician. It is alleged that, 
in the Punjab, each of a favoured group of 
politicians has to provide a fixed sum to- 
wards the political fund of Ministers and 
their party. 

Politicians have exposed bureaucrats 
and vice versa. The ecological balance be- 
tween the two is delicate and difficult to 
maintain. 


The bureaucrat’s snobbery does not 
only exist vis-a-vis the politician, It is also 
obvious in his attitude to the public. Feu- 
dalism, a leftover from the Raj, remains 
and we have the paradoxical situation of a 
public servant who looks down upon the 
public. 


Aggravating the inefficiency is the con- 
flict within the service. Between general 
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administrator and the specialist brought in — 
for technical jobs; between revenue-orient- 
ed schemes and development-oriented Pres 
jects. 


Which brings us to recruitment. Too 
many Arts graduates are getting into the _ 
IAS and, policywise, this is faulty—for 
development demands much more speciali- 
sation, especially scientific. Even in the 
lower cadres, employment is on „the b: 
of general proficiency rather than on 
skills needed for the job. No one, 
present set-up, insists on a potential 
knowing typing, filing Ra indexing. 
ing is not given and the man ju: 
along. Even at the National Ac 
Adminiatreton, Mussoorie, wh : 


high for efficiency. 
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| With The Babu Inside . . a 


_ Two tigers broke away from Delhi 
oo and weren't caught till six months 
ter. Back in their cage, they started 

each other of their experiences. 
rst tiger, who looked thoroughly 
ted and mangy, said: “Arre 


rst luck ever. I wandered into the 
jasthan desert by mistake and didn't 
t a thing to eat, Even the occasional 
1 was so skin and bone that he 

1s orth eating. Finally, almost on 
t of death, I gave myself up. 

here in the Zoo, we get two 


2 


greas a day. 
Th 


second tiger looked fat and 
h, I was much better off,” he 

his chops. I went and hid 
aircase in the Delhi Secre- 
every day I nabbed a Babu 


í came in. And no one was any | 


wiser. I continued this way for six 
iths, having the time of my life. 
one accursed day, I nabbed their 
alla. His absence was at once 
nd all hell broke loose, My 

was discovered and the Zoo 


mo 


fy See X i 
= Moral: 360 Babus are more dis- | 
E e than one chaiwalla. i 
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Jai Hindi ! 

When there was an earthquake at 
Anjar in the Kutch port of Gujarat 
State, Jawaharlal Nehru visited the 
place to ascertain the damages and 
console the affected residents. He was 
to address a public meeting there. A 
Government official of the region told 
his departmental subordinates that 
Panditji would lose his temper if the 
loudspeaker was not in order and, as 
Panditji would be addressing the 
meeting in Hindi, the microphone 
should be tested in the rashtrabha- 
sha. There was nobody at Anjar 
who knew Hindi, so a Government 
jeep was sent to the headquarters 
town, Bhuj, to find immediately a man 
who knew Hindi. The man, a Hindi 
pandit, was located, rushed to the site 
and tested the loudspeaker in the 

rashtrabhasha. 
J. M. THAKORE 


jE 


"Call Me God" 


The Indian Empire was at its 
peak and the British Civil Ser- 
vant, who had just been made a C.M.G. 
in the King’s Honours List, was asked 
by the fawning Sir Betel Nutt Chan- 
drawadkar; “What does C. M. G. stand 
for, Sir?” é 


“Call Me God,” was the answer. 

Suitably awed, the brown knight 
squeaked: “My Gawd! What is 
G.C.M.G. then?” = 


“God Calls Me God!” came the re- 


S. R. MUNDKUR 
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working along the way? Corruption is rife 
at all levels. “Nothing can be accomplished 
without a bribe” is the public’s unhap. 
experience of the bureaucracy. A bri 

that magic talisman against bureaucrat 
delay: influence. Corruption is endemic "7 
the system. If the process were fast and, 
efficient, there would be no place for 
ruption. But the bribe-hungry politi 
bureaucrat finds it more profitable to ki 

it this way. 4 


The bureaucracy’s greatest error is) 


confuse routine for efficiency and lack 7 


initiative for necessary caution. After © 
the deadening delay is inevitable. ; 


V. V. John quips that, in the Bur 
crat’s Bible, the Beatitudes should be 1° 
as “Blessed are the meek, for the q 
of their inheriting the earth shall be t 
up in due course.” May I add on beha 
all the meek who have waited these m? 
years; “We trust you will expedite the 
at your earliest convenience and obl 
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One Crore Civil Servants 


The Indian Babu has become the 
symbol of imefficiemey, delay, | 
red tape and corruption. This 
study tells you how and why. | 
Eor DICKENS in Little Dorrit 

immortalised the bureaucracy of his 
day by the deScription of the “Circumlocu- 
tion Office” without whose acquiescence no 
public business could be transacted. “Its 
finger was in the largest public pie and 
in the smallest public tart. It was equally 
impossible to do the plainest right and un- 
do the plainest wrong without the express 
authority of the Circumlocation Office.” 
Dickens suggested that if another Gun- 
powder Plot had been discovered half an 
hour before the match was lit, nobody 
would have been justified in saving Parlia- 
ment without first disposing of half a score 
of boards, half a bushel of minutes, several 
sacks of official memoranda and a family 
vault full of ungrammatical correspon- 
dence in the Circumlocution Office. But 
the Indian counterpart of Guy Fawkes 
would today have at his disposal much 
more fuel for his glorious bonfire! 


Although ‘sociologists since the days 
of Max Weber have spoken of the rationa- 
lity of the bureaucracy, ordinary men and 
women would be more inclined to give 
their unqualified approval to the observa- 
tion of Harold Laski that the bureaucracy 
is characterised by “a passion for routine 
in administration, the sacrifice of flexibi- 
lity to rule, delay in the making of deci- 
sions and a refusal te embark upon ex- 
periment”. 


Phenornenal Growth 


The Indian bureaucracy, like its coun- 
terpart everywhere in the underdeveloped 
world, is a phenomenon—no other word 
can so aptly describe it.. It now extends 
to the heart of Village India thanks to 
“Community Development”—and it spans 
the sub-continent, touching everything, great 
as well as small. 


The total number of people now em- 
ployed under Government, local bodies and 
public sector undertakings is fast reaching 
the ten million mark—so we are told on 
the high authority of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission. Ministries and de- 
partments and their sub-offices have mush- 
roomed under the aegis of the Union and 
State Governments. In fact it is often dif- 
ficult to tell who does what, how and 
when. In spite of this expansion—or, 
more correctly, because of it—the Indian 
bureaucracy has become a byword for in- 
efficiency, delay, red tape and corruption. 
Let us inquire into the causes of this as- 
founding growth. 


The Indian Government’s efforts to 
bring about vast changes on several fronts 
simultaneously, in response to the enthu- 
slasm and aspirations roused by the coun- 
y's independence, must be put down 
among the principal reasons for the expan- 
sion of the bureaucracy. With each Five- 
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FOR OFFICERS ONLY 


PULL—you need a lot of it to go anywhere in the caste system of the Secretariat lavatories, 
The Minister has a special room. The Secretary sometimes shares his. The Jt Secretar pre- 
serves his privacy with a screen. There are s 

junior officials, “other ranks” and menial staff. 


Year Plan, since the first blueprint of 1951, 
organisations had to be created for plan- 
ning and routine executive tasks; minis- 
tries and departments sprang up. Bureau- 
cratic personnel expanded all over the coun- 
try at the rate of about 6%. 


The Planning Commission illustrates 
this process well. Asok Chanda has des- 
cribed its growth, resulting in 500 officers, 
348 clerical staff, 225 orderlies and mes- 
sengers. It also employs some 45 senior 
research officers, 81 research officers and 
118 economic investigators. This grand es- 
tablishment with its air-conditioned rooms 
costs the nation 10 million rupees annual- 
ly! A series of articles in The Times of 
India analysed the expansion in the States 
and described it as “The Bureaucratic 
Bulge”. No one, not even Nehru, could stem 
this tropical growth, which he once pic- 
turesquely described as an “administrative 
jungle”. Centralised planning with decen- 
tralised implementation through India’s 
federal system necessarily involved the 
creation of new departments in every State. 
A related factor was the belief that, in 
order to be effective, all major planning 
activities should encompass the entire coun- 
trv. The most outstanding illustration of 


eparate general bathrooms for senior office 


by Dr S. P. Al’ 
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j 


this point of view was the decision to ex- 
pand the Community Development pro- 
gramme to cover the whole of India. 


Different agencies were soon perform- 
ing the same or similar functions, for l 
personnel requirements of these agencies 
were never carefully assessed. It is 
doubtful if there ever was any direct 
relation between the quantum of work 
an agency and the number of peopl 
employed. 7 

The Government is one of the m 
employers in India’s underdeveloped 
nomy and surplus staff has been ma 
through fear of increasing unemplo 
Nor has it been politically fe: 
streamline the administrative 
getting rid of excess staff, as 
parties and trade unions exert 
uous pressure on the Government 
uary 1966, for instance, members _ 
Federation. of Central Secretariat st 
lied offices (with its ten affiliated í 
threatened a demo : 
residence of the Minister 
fairs {f administrative reforms, 
retrenchment, were carried out, 
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at the bus stop. Government is one 


unemployment. Added to this is the pressure of political parties and trade unions, 


So strong are the pockets of power 
within the bureaucracy that some of the 
organisations even resist scrutiny of their 
staff position by the Staff Inspection Unit 
of the Ministry of Finance. The Class m 
and Class IV personnel, who constitute the 
bulk of surplus staff employed by the Cen- 
tral Government, cannot be got rid of 
easily. i 

In his: Twenty-One Days In India 
(1910), George Aberigh-Mackay gave a vi- 
vid and entertaining picture of the “Red 
Chuprassies”, the ubiquitous red-turbaned 
peons who dotted the corridors of the Sec- 
retariat in British days. Corrupt and in- 
efficient, they successfully prevented people 
from meeting the Sahib. Most of the colour- 
ful turbans have gone but the men have 
remained. 


Paul Appleby described India’s top ad- 
ministrators as ranking among the best 
generalist civil servants in the world but 
he hastened to add that the top adminis- 
tration had failed to involve the entire 
body of personnel in carrying out a dyna- 
mic administration. The rank and file of 
the bureaucracy is still untouched by the 
enthusiasm and devotion of the best of of- 
ficers and it functions in situations which 
provide few incentives for hard work. Mo- 
tivation burns low, if it has not already 
died down. Yet it is on such personnel that 
there is a continuous overloading of paper- 
work. The staff has learnt to survive by 
putting off work from day to day, result- 
ing in the dilatoriness which everybody 
bemoans. 


The organisation and procedures of 
work are even more to be blamed for the 
red tape in India’s administration. Need- 
Jess paperwork and defective arrange- 
ments for filing and file maintenance 
(which is generally in the hands of clerks 
and office peons) often result in the mis- 
placement of records, muvh to the despair 

of officials. The fact that files can get 
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lost or stolen is hardly surprising when 
one recalls the accumulating “lumber” in 
Government offices. 

Defective delegation is one of the 
outstanding features of India’s bureaupa- 
thology. The Organisation and Methods 
Division analysed the problem in its earlier 
reports but could do no more. And such is 
the virulence of the disease that, in course 
of time, the O & M Division, itself paraly- 
sed, was finally wound up in 1964. 

We must not forget, moreover, the fre- 

quent modifications in rules (particularly 
in Income Tax and Excise) which confuse 
the official as much as the citizen. The no- 
torious situation which prevailed in In- 
come Tax is well described by a leading 
Indian authority on the subject: “The pro- 
visions of the Income Tax Act nowadays 
are like a railway ticket—good only for 
one journey in time from the first of April 
of one year to the 3lst March of the next, 
and sometimes not even for the whole of 
that journey...it has been amended and 
re-amended more often and most drasti- 
cally during the year of its existence than 
the 1922 Act was during the forty years 
that it remained on the statute-book. The 
provisions of the present Act have under- 
gone more than 250 insertions, 230 substi- 
tutions and a hundred omissions.” 


Corruption has been a part of the his- 
tory of all nations and India is no excep- 
tion. But as a result of planning and the 
growth of the bureaucracy, officials have 
discovered new sources of power, Ineffi- 
cient and dilatory operations of Govern- 
ment under conditions of all-round scar- 
city have fertilised the soil for corruption. 


Talk about corruption in high places is 
as common as the phenomenon itself. Formal 
agencies like the Central Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, the Central and State Vigilance 
Commissions and the Special Police Estab- 
lishment have not been very successful in 
serutinising and checking corruption. There 
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The Indian Administrative Ser. ; 
vice is today the core of the country's 
«Administrative Class” and it sharey || : 
the tasks of administration with al mopon p 
number of All India Services as well | z on ofi 
as Central and State Services. Select. See 
ed on the basis of a competitive exg. |) 


mination, its young recruits undergo q |) The po 
course in foundational training at the || suing licen 
National Academy of Administration |) “S has bee 


tive corrup 


in Mussoorie before they are eventual. 
reported to 


ly sent out to the States. It has been | 0 
estimated that, at any given time, some of industri 
10% of the members of the IAS work hundred m 
for one State or another, The IAS ig |) a former (6 
believed to provide a strong adminis. | mitted that 
trative link for the large and diverse | with a me 


country that is India. | ness worth 
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it is still s 


We know little about the social | 


composition of India’s higher civil ser- l Ganun to 
vice but, from a study carried out | has been 
about a decade ago, there is good rea- RS L200 mi 
son to believe that the service is mo || Corrup 


longer the preserve of the well-to-do, | increase, as 
Owing to the availability of scholar- || reau of Im 
ships and freeships at the universities, | honest adm 
many students from the low-income |) of our ser 
group (less than Rs 3,500 per year) || have right 
have the opportunity to appear for-|) gination fe 
the competitive examination. However, | gard corru 
boys from rich families still enter the | nook and « 
services, except from Western India, 
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where business and industry provide aeon 
more fruitful and, sometimes, more || the “white 
challenging opportunities. Of late the | ticeg” by 


Government of Maharashtra has been Bhancy, he 
dismayed by the small number of Te- || background 
cruits from the State and has now în- || ing to his 
stituted scholarships to enable deset- | White Bab 
ing candidates to study and appear for || Bureaucrat 


the competitive examinations. | The pomp 
yji |in the cou 
Although studies in the soci | the “Sahib’ 


composition of the bureaucracy are m= | main. Cont 
teresting and have their uses, they do | Indian bure 
not enable us to establish any dire) ican, Paul . 
correlation between the economic Stir | “ 
tus of the recruits and their orien “ee RA 
tions. In his study of IAS officers * BE man wr 
Orissa, Richard P. Taub found that a) 
overwhelming number of those nie OAD 
viewed seemed to like develop™ | roadside ste 
programmes relating to industrialist | owatic perso 
tion, power, irrigation, flood : 
dam technology and mineral reso 
those interested in agriculture and A 
reforms were in a negligible minor 
As Taub observes, 
big programmes—those tha 
as being the most effective for t 
forming the economy into a 3 
industrial state. They have little wi 
tience with programmes designé 
help villages directly.” In the CO i 3 
of the many problems of Indian "J 
culture requiring a combination re 
scientific knowledge and communl 
tion skills in getting that knowle 
across to ordinary farmers, such ® 
tudes can only inhibit the cov 
balanced development. 
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‘has been too much of permissiveness and 


? too little indignation with corrupt officials 
who have often been shielded at the nigh- 
ive Ser. est political leys Erom pe p Het aes 
cou RE GG brought o lig nd investigate 
Ys |) by commissions; today the extent of cor- 
it shares ruption prevalent in the country’s admınis- 
with a tration, often with the connivance of politi- 
S QS well |) cal bosses, can be studied from the large 
S. Select. | number of reports now available. 
tive exa- 
mdergo q The power of the bureaucracy in is- 
ng at the suing licences and permits and fixing quo- 
nistration | tas has been a major factor in administra- 
eventual. |) tive corruption. In ‘Orissa Biju Patnaik is 
has been | reported to have bragged that, in ten years 
me, some of industrial activity, he had amassed a 
[AS work hundred million rupees; and the wife of 
e IAS iş a former Chief Minister in that State ad- 
adminis. mitted that, in two years, she had built up, 
a diversi wiih a meagre capital of Rs 2,000, busi- 
| ness worth Rs 1,60,000! Even if one makes 
vallowance for a generous margin of error, 
he social it is still startling when we are told, ac- 
ae cording to one estimate, that corruption 
civil ser- A z 
triedion has been costing the national exchequer 
Rs 1,200 million per year! 
good rea- 
ice is no || Corruption seems to be steadily on the 
yell-td-do, | increase, as the reports of the Central Bu- 
f scholar- || reau of Investigation show. There are still 
jiversities, | honest administrators at the highest levels 
w-income || of our services, as some impartial studies 
per yedr) have rightly observed. Yet popular ima- 
ppear for:| gination feeds on gossip and tends to re- 
However, | gard corruption as having entered every 
enter the | nook and cranny of the administration. 
Agu) India, | It was Lord Lytton who described the 
y provide} Je-Europeanised English officer in India as 
ves, MOTE | the “White Baboo”. Completely “acclima- 
f late the | tiseg” by the Oriental practice of syco- 
has been \shancy, he functioned against an awesome 
ber of T=) background with the “red chuprassie” add- 
s NOW M- || ing to his power and his importance. The 
le deserv- White Baboo is part of history; the Baboo 
appear for | Bureaucrat now dominates the country. 
S. |The pomp and power has rapidly faded 
_, {in the country’s passion for equality but 
the social | the “Sahib” attitudes of the bureaucrat re- 
icy are W- || main. Contrasting the environment of the 
2s, they do i Indian bureaucracy with that of the Amer- 
any diret || ican, Paul Appleby wrote: 
nomic A “In our democracy we believe that 
uy gic jn | Government ıs there to serve the people. 
ore ani] A man writing to Government ıs entitled 
hose inter | 
evelopment 


to a reply. If he does not get one, he will 
probably call the office of the Senator or 
the Congressman of his district and that 
gentleman will raise hell with the Depart- 
ment... Apart from procedure, the funda- 
mental difference between our democracy 
and yours is that of attitude. Your people 
are evidently accustomed to not getting 
replies from Government.” 


In a recent survey of voter attitudes 
carried out in Nagpur, only 16% of the 
people interviewed: said that politicians and 
administrators cared for the needs and 
feelings of ordinary citizens. It is thus dif- 
ficult to overstate the bureaucracy’s weak 
citizen orientation, and it is from this fact 
that many other weaknesses of the system 
stem: its poor public relations, for in- 
stance. In most departments of Govern- 
ment and in public sector undertakings, the 
office of the PRO is often a decorative ar- 
rangement, its incumbent performing few 
functions of genuine public relations. Even 
a casual inquiry into the working of this 
office (say in the Income Tax Department 
or in the General Post Office) is likely to 
reveal the shoddiness of much that passes 
for public relations. 


Complaints Machinery 


Likewise, machinery for the redress 
of citizen grievances exist only in name. 
Grievance cells are created and complaint 
books are supposed to be available to ci- 
tizens but, for the most part, all that they 
will receive, in response to complaints, 
will be a printed form stating that the mat- 
ter is receiving attention and that you will 
hear again in due course. 


Whether we like it or not, the bureau- 
cracy has entrenched itself and we have 
to depend upon it for the slender mercies 
of our daily existence. Throughout the 
underdeveloped world, the bureaucracy 
carries on the routine tasks of adminis- 
tration in a singularly undistinguished way. 
But an inefficient and corrupt bureau- 
cracy is the Achilles’ heel of any develop- 
ment programme. 


In India’s Community Development, 
for instance, the most sophisticated tasks 
devolved upon the multi-purpose village- 
level worker. His ranks had been swelled 
by rapid recruitment followed by a short 


| NOT MADE TO MEASURE—JUST LIKE THE BUREAUCRACY. Babus try on shirts at a 
adside stall during lunch break—a common sight on Parliament Street, New Delhi. Bureau- 
atic personnel has expanded all over the country at the rate of 6%. 


How THEY Work 


When my wife Leila came home 
the other day, all wrapped up im 
flu, I telephoned the doctor from the 
nearest CGHS (Central Government 
Health Scheme) Dispensary. The doc- 
tor promptly came home and gave a 
prescription with my wife’s name, age 
and sex all stated thereon. Then he 
asked me to present the prescription at 
the counter of his dispensary as soon 
as possible and collect the medicine. 


Two counters, several entries, two 
trubber-stamps and twenty-five mi- 
nutes later, I found myself presenting 
the prescription to the compounder, a 
bespectacled Sikh in his mid-forties. 
He read the prescription, gave me a 
searching look and queried: “Is it for 
you?” 


I raised my voice a shade above 
its normal casualness and said stern- 
ly: “No, it is for my wife? Now he 
gave me a questioning look and shot 
back in an almost menacing tone: “Is 
she an adult?” 


On being assured that she was, he 
moved away to the medicine chest and 
quickly produced the medicine. 


I have since then been thinking 
of the solemn declaration made by 
Leila and myself before the Registrar 
of Marriages on the day we were mar- 
ried that we are both above the age 
of eighteen and that, should this state- 
ment be false, we are prepared to pay 
a fine and be imprisoned. 


George Fernandes 


period of the most unimaginative kind of 
training. Instead of imparting to him the 
necessary technical knowledge, a lot was 
told to him about “communication”, “mo- 
tivation” and “felt needs”. With their 
humble educational background, village- 
level workers could not figure out what all 
this was about. The result of the program- 
me is well illustrated by the following 
dialogue between S. K., Dey and a village 
level worker : 


Dey : How. long have you been here? 

VLW: Four months, Sir. 

Dey: What have you been doing? 

VLW : Collecting data. 

Dey: About what? 

VLW : Felt needs, Sir. 

Dey : What do you mean by felt needs? 

VLW: Mass Approach Method, Sir, 

Dey: Mass Approach Method ! 

VLW: Yes, psychological approach, Sir. 

The village-level worker has generally 
cut a sorry figure in Village India—and 
for no fault of his. Poorly paid, he has 
functioned in a hierarchy which success- 
fully dried up the springs of motivation. — 
He works under officers who seldom ap- 
preciate his work when it is good but are — 
2 

—Continued 
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IS HE THE P.A. TO THE P.S. TO THE P.P.S. TO THE P.M.? The rank and file of the 
bureaucracy is still untouched by the enthusiasm of its best officers. It functions in situations 


which do not provide much incentive for hard work 


quick to reprimand him for his mistakes. 
He is bogged down by routine formalities 
(like maintaining a detailed diary) and he 
is generally ill equipped with the technical 
knowledge necessary for extension work. 
It seems incredible that he was taught 
farm techniques through classroom instruc- 
tion ! 


With all these and other defects, is ft 
surprising that community development 
has been a colossal failure? But such is 
the “Babudom” in the country’s politics 
and administration that agriculture is un- 
attractive to most officials and few Chief 
Ministers have ever thought of taking it 
over as their portfolio. Functioning in such 
an environment, rural development pro- 
grammes were bound to suffer, more so 
when they were sought to be carried out 
through the existing bureaucracy. 


“The weaknesses in India’s bureaucracy, 
which have become so evident in the coun- 
try’s. experiences with “Development Ad- 
ministration”, have often had the most 
* tragic consequences during emergency situ- 
ations. Its record during famines (like the 
one which afflicted Rajasthan in 1969) 
would make dismal reading. The Jaipur 
Correspondent of The Times of India who 
visited the famine-stricken districts of the 
State (Jaisalmer, Jalore and Bikaner) has 
described the unimaginative way in which 
one of the Collectors had provided for the 
payment of the food allowance. The 
amount due for November and December 
was paid only in January, without so much 
as considering what people would do for 


the three months prior to receipt of the 
allowance, 


Equally shocking was the information, 
furnished by a district official himself: 
that, of the 85,000 persons who were sup- 
posed to be working on famine relief 
works, at least, 35,000 were non-existent | 


At Jaisalmer, while workers were en- 
titled to a rupee and a half on relief works, 
they were actually paid only a rupee, the 
difference finding its way into the poc- 
kets of PWD officials. 


Similarly, when Banaskantha was in 
the grip of famine in the winter of 1969-70, 
the Government of Gujarat tried to pro- 
vide works, like repairs and construction 
of wells, tanks and roads. A visitor to this 
area categorically reported the existence of 
irregularities in the payment on the re- 
lief works and the lack of rapport between 
workers and the Government officers in 
charge of relief operations. When one re- 
members that the line dividing normal 
situations from the abnormal ones is exceed- 
ingly thin in India, the weaknesses of the 
bureaucracy tend to acquire alarming pro- 
portions. 


One of the main problems of democra- 
tic countries is to ensure that the depart- 
ments of Government are accountable and 
held responsible for their work. In parlia- 
mentary systems like ours, it assumes the 
specific form of responsibility to Parlia- 
ment. The formal links of responsibility 
are provided by the office of the Comptrol- 
ler and the Auditor-General, the financial 
committees of Parliament, the Committee 
on Public Undertakings which has been 
working since 1964 and, in general, through 
debates and Question Hour in Parliament. 


These committees, let it be said 
straightway, have done excellent work in 
their investigations into the management of 
Government’s activities. The Estimates 
Committee’s reports have examined the 
working of specific Ministries and made 
valuable suggestions. A content analysis of 
about 2,172 recommendations of the com- 
mittee in some 42 reports, dealing with the 
public enterprises, showed that 58.8% of 
them were accepted by Government. 
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But statistics do not tell the whole 
story, for much depends on the nature and 
importance of the recommendations ac- 
cepted. When one recalls the astonishing 
fact that there are about 500 units—Minis- 
tries, departments and other important of- 
fices—working under the Central Govern- 
ment alone, one gets an idea of the limit- 
ations of the Estimates Committee, which 
cannot examine more than a few during a 
single year. The Public Accounts Commit- 
tee is, in some ways, more fortunately 
placed, for it has the audit reports at hand 
and also the assistance of the Comptroller 
and the Auditor-General who guides the 
process of investigation. The reports of the 
PAC have, time and again, lifted the veil 
of secrecy which lies over the operations of 
our Government and revealed, both to 
Members of Parliament and the public, the 
financial irregularities involved. 


However, one of the weaknesses in the 
chain of responsibility is the “formalism” 
of report writing in the Indian bureau- 
cracy. At times, whole paragraphs are 
mechanically lifted from the previous 
year’s report, even if the specific agencies 
which they are supposed to report on have 
ceased to exist! David Potter, who has 
carefully analysed some of the reports, has 
drawn our attention to the fact that, while 
the Report of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions for 1955-56 mentions the nice profits 
made by Air-India International, it remains 
silent on the substantial losses incurred’ by 
the Indian Airlines Corporation during the 
same year! 


Veil of Secrecy 

The carelessness and “window-dress- 
ing” thus involved in much of Indian re- 
port writing and the bureaucratic secrecy, 
which makes access to information diffi- 
cult, have had unfortunate effects in the 
working of our political system. Members 
of the Opposition have been driven to ex- 
plore “informal” avenues for securing in- 


formation for their use in Parliamentary 
debates. 


Concern for economy, which is so 
fundamental to development administra- 
tion, is not a visible characteristic of our 
“system” of administration. So formal are 
the rules of accounting in India that a 
great deal of money can easily disappear 
without anyone knowing it. The reports 
of the Public Accounts Committee of Par- 
liament alone—not to speak of those in 
the States—point to the colossal leakage of 
public funds. Minoo Masani, as Chairman 
of the Public Accounts Committee from 1967 
to 1969, has revealed that, even in the small 
number of departments examined by the 
Committee in those two years, no less than 
Rs 90 crores had gone down the drain. 


The principal task of administrative re- 
form, in the present situation, would seem 
to lie in contracting the bureaucracy, mak- 
ing it both efficlent and economical. If this 


is not done, India’s experiment in doctrin- — 
aire socialism can only result in further dis- — 


ruption of the country. In the language of 
Richard Taub: “The administrative appara- 
tus of the state will one day collapse, prey 
to the rage of its hungry and frustrated peo- 
ple, who will turn to demagogues to accom- 
plish what their present national leaders 
have so far failed to do.” 
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The Omega as weil as the Alpha. 
Six Britishers and two Amer- 
icans have vowed to enter Ban- 
gia Desh, no matier how many 
times they are thrown out. The 
first batelh entered East Bengal 
on August L17. They were arrest-. 
ed and them expelled. Another 
relief group crossed on Septem- 
ber 5 and met with a similar 
fate. More batehes will enter 
Bangla Desh with relief supplies. 


by SATYEN DUTTA 


HEY were 300 feet inside Bangla Desh 

when they: heard unintelligible noises 
coming from a loudspeaker very near to 
them. They tried to catch the words: “Leave 
your vehicles and walk in twos towards us. 
Don’t keep off the road.” 


The second car pulled up by the first 
and the members got out. Before them 
were three Pakistani Army officers: two 
Majors and a Captain. They had emerged 
from the thick foliage. Roger Moody, 
the team’s spokesman, said that they only 
wanted to distribute relief among the dis- 
tressed and the needy. 

“Do you have correct travelling papers?” 

“No” 

Theirs was 2 non-violent group, Roger 
went on to explain. And added that they 
would go to any length to bring succour 
to suffering humanity in any part of the 
world. The Pakistani Army had “no moral 
authority” to ask for such papers in view of 
what it had done in Bangla Desh. 


> 


Four members of the team (Roger, Chri- 
stine. Dan and Marcus) left for Benapole 
in the company of an Army officer, The re- 
maining four stayed behind. Making their 
way through two miles of mud, slush and 
watery paddyfields, the four met the C.O. 


On the Indian side of the border were 
Bernard Rivers, Ellen Connet and Joyce 
Keniweil. Walking close to the border, Ber- 

„nard cupped his hands and shouted: “Are 


Ş you OK? If so, wave your hands.” The four 


rin. Use it? 


members, who had meanwhile sat on the 
middle of the road, waved back. 


“Are you staying on for the night?” 
“Yes.” 


The Omega members settled down in 


| their two cars to sleep. At 9.40 p.m., an 


%4 Army Captain turned up to tell them that 


ù they could not sleep there. Some of the 
members were already asleep. The others 
| said they would not leave. “You are under 


| arrest,” said the Captain in a polite but 
i firm tone, 


Meanwhile, Roger had developed high 


j temperature and an acute pain in his abdo- 
| men. Half an hour later, a stretcher was 
i brought for him, Some soldiers carried the 


fe 
stretcher. The other members of the team 


it walked in the darkness. This time the C.O. 
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THE LONG ROAD TO CALVARY. “We are prepared for all hardships, we are unarmed,” 
said Doreen Plamping (left), a nurse from Liverpool and mother of two, and Christine Pratt, 


a company secretary from Middlesex. 


THREE HUNDRED FEET INSIDE BAN- 
GLA DESH. This photograph was taken 
from the Indian side of the border. Pak per- 


sonnel stopped Omega members on Jessore 
Road and whisked them away to a police . 
siation. 


“WE HAVE COME HERE TO DISTRIBUTE 


RELIEF among distressed people!” blared 
the loudspeaker on top of the Land Hover. 
The first batch went across Petrapole, The 
Pakistani authorities described them as “nar- 
cotics addicts and nothing more”. 


Photographs by Shyamal Maitra 


was consistently abusive. What he said could 
be summed up thus: 


All good emanated from Islam, all bad 
from Hinduism. Anyone who did not be- 
lieve in Allah was an animal. Roger Moody 
loved the Hindus and was their collaborator. 
He wished Roger would drop down and die. 


It was past midnight. The journey was 
painfully slow. The cars stopped at every 
checkpoint. Every culvert was guarded by 
civilian volunteers and the road was flanked 
by soldiers at intervals. Ben heard the cra- 
ckle of three rounds of fire in the darkness. 


They were shown three rooms with a 
total of eight beds. Food was offered but 
the members of the team, though exhausted 
and hungry, did not accept the Army’s hos- 
pitality. 

The next morning too they refused 
breakfast, much to the chagrin of the Army 
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authorities. The Brigadier, a tall broad- 
shouldered handsome man, came with four 
other senior officers, proudly displaying the 
British Military Cross on his chest, 


Calm and poised at first, he lost his 
temper when the Omega members told him 
that, if turned out, they would again come 
back, He branded them Indian spies who 
had crossed the border through enemy ter- 
ritory. He harped on racialism—an obses- 
sion peculiar to the Pakistani officers, He 
was furious with them for having refused 
the Army’s hospitality. The Brigadier warn- 
ed that they would be pushed back into 
India and that, if they dared return, they 
would be arrested and tried in accordance 
with international law. 2 


He promised to show them “stockpiles of 
food and some well-fed men”. But he for- 
got all about it, 
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Our 
Temples 


UMA MAHESHVARA: Pala period;. 10th 
century (The Cleveland Museum, Ohio). 
Such exhibits are better displayed in foreign 
museums and form the subject of intensive 
study; but this is no reason why Indians 
should forsake their heritage and condone 
the smuggling of art objects, 


Big business...under the count- 
er. Smuggling out art objects 
has become as profitable as 
smuggling gold into the country. 


EWS items warn us periodically of the 

growing menace of organised plunder 
and criminal depredation of our historic 
sites, museums and temples. But even more 
alarming is the direct correlation that 
is apparent between these thefts and the 
appearance of Indian objets dart in the 
international art markets. “It is Western 
Imperialism all over again!” is the outraged 
cry of art lovers in India. “It was bad 
enough,” they observe, “when in the days 
of the British Raj our best sculptures and 
manuscripts were carried away for display 
in the British museums. But what is worse 
now is that Independent India has succumb- 
ed to the might. of the dollar, which is 
systematically draining our country of its 
cultural wealth.” : : 


The drain on our cultural wealth be- 
gan when, in the post-war years, a Wester- 
ner was able to pick up genuine antiques 


—Continued 


FOLIO FROM THE HAMZA NAMAH: 
Mughal School; 16th century (Freer Art Gal- 
lery, Washington D.C.). These large cloth 
paintings are amongst the finest specimens 
of Indian art of the Akbar period, It is re- 
ported that, in the first decade of this cen- 
tury, these cloth paintings were discovered 
in an old mansion in Kashmir: one of them 
was stretched across a broken window. They 
were auctioned for £19 (Rs 180) each and 
were mostly bought by European collectors, 
Today each is priced at around £500,000 
(Rs 90,000,00). 


BRONZE IMAGES are high on the list of 
miggy art treasures and find a ready 
mar abroad—being in demand both -by 


widual buyers and museums. 


and art objects at prices that were dirt 
cheap in comparison with what one would 
haye to pay for comparative items ab- 
road. This trend has received a big fillip 
in recent years with the wild enthusiasm 
for things Indian among the younger genera- 
tions of the West. Prices of art objects have 
been spiralling. The business of trading in 
antiques and art objects has become so lu- 
crative that it has virtually invited un- 
seruplous dealings and has paved the way 
for illegal traffic. Smuggling of art objects 
out of the country has become as profitable 
as smuggling of gold into the country—and 
- that without the attendant risks. 
Se soy ee 
For “fhe Indian antiqug dealer, this 
poom in the trade has triggered off a rise 
from rags to riches. No longer does he have 
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to trudge, footsore 
ful of art objects on 

ng his wares from mu 
ee is today the owner of a curio shop 
fitted with a lot of brass bric-a-bric and 
any number of innocuous antiques. Unfail- 
ingly he will bemoan "the complete un- 
availability of good pieces”, while what he 
really means is that they are not available 
except against “foreign” prices. 

Hidden away, in a tiny room attached 
to his shop, the finest bronzes and paint- 
ings are on view. It is in this sanctum sanc- 
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The relative ease with which he ac- 


| complishes this speaks volumes not only 
for his efficient organisation but also for 
his shrewd ability to persuade the offi- 
' cials of the CBI and the Customs to turn 
a deaf ear and a blind eye to this activity. 


There can be no doubt that the art 
objects—particularly the ones sold to the 
markets abroad—have come into the pos- 
session of these dealers by illegal means, 
usually by theft. Even though the big deal- 
er in antiques himself may not be direcfly 
involved in such thefts (aad this point, of 
course, is open to question), his very will- 
ingness to buy these objects is tantamount 
to commissioning their theft. 


There is an intricate network of 
agents and sub-agents who supply goods 
to the big dealer who in turn may himself 
be involved in the underhand business. 
The tentacles of this enterprise spread far 
‘and wide. The modus operandi is as inge- 
nious as it is varied. 


Caught Red-Handed 


For instance, it is known that their 
sensational offers have succeeded in tempt- 
ing high and inaccessible officials of the 
varidus Government departments to work 
for them. On one occasion an IG of Police 
was involved who, for a price, agreed to 
bring two age-old stone statues from a 
temple courtyard to his house. From there 
the statues were to be put on a truck and 
sent off to their destination. Apparently 
one of these statues was dispatched with- 
out any problems. But on the night the 
second statue was being loaded, the work- 
men started a rhythmic hoisting chant as they 
heaved the stone figure aloft. The noise 

. awoke a resident who felt something was 
wrong in the neighbourhood. He also saw 
an opportunity to spite his neighbour. The 
IG was caught red-handed, the statue was 
confiscated and is now in a museum. Its 
companion piece, however, is in a private 
collection in New York. 

The wily dealers have also corrupted 
the clergy. Many a monk has been persu- 
aded into stealing invaluable icons and 
ancient manuscripts by stuffing them un- 
der his robes. An extremely important 
image—the Sirpur Tara—formerly in 
the collection of a Jain monk is now in 
the County Museum at Los Angeles. 

The culture thieves, whether lone ope- 
rators or part of an enterprise, have been 
denuding the monuments systematically. 


J (the Book 
held Himin 


MITHUNA FIGURE, Orissa; 13th century. Erotic art has perhaps A é 
buyers. This stone piece is now the property of the Philadelphia Musea 


At first the attacks were evidently 
planned on monuments in secluded and 
scattered sites. But now there is not a tem- 
ple in Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh 
that has not been recklessly pillaged by 
these vandals. In many places, the heads 
of the deities have been chopped off, leav- 
ing behind ugly decapitated figures. Why? 
Because heads are easy to sell and fetch 
a good price. At other places, attendant 
figures in the larger panels have been 
hacked away in a hasty effort to dislodge 
the principal figure. Result: the entire 
panel has been totally ruined. Figurines 
have been known to be sawn off from the 
temples at Khajuraho and Konarak. The 
gaping holes and open gashes tell their own 
painful tale. 


Of the damage perpetrated on monu- 
ments, the most horrifying is the success 
with which a whole fresco panel was 
lifted from the Bagh Caves. The entire ope- 
ration bespoke high professional skill, delibe- 
rate planning and undoubted: connivance 


private collectors, as is ev: 
logues and bulletins periodical 


- by them. 


Every major museum 
has been the hapless vict 
Mathura Museum lost a 
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‘“. . . this masterwork 
answers all the hows and 
whys and whats and whos 
and whens that are 
photography”. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY,USA 


Whether you're a professional or an 
amateur—or planning to take up 
photography as your hobby—this 
book tells you everything there is to 
Know about photography! 


| The compleat Encyclopedia 
Atranged alphabetically for easy re- 
ference, Focal Encyclopedia provides 
complete photographic knowledge 
at your fingertips: from amateur,— 
commercial,—freelance, and indu- 
stria! photography to electrophoto- 
graphy, darkroom techniques, ani- 
mation, cinematography, color film 
| processing, infra-red photography, 
photo-etching, portraiture, remote 
contel, underwater photography, 
and zoom lenses. “It would be most 
| Gifficult to name any subject of pho- 
tographic interest which has been 
see 7 ae bd Toe librarian, London; 
a o pular otography, New 
York, edds:"’This is a book to stagger 
the imagination of the photographic 
expert, to encourage the curiosity 
| of the less-than-expent, to enlarge 
the horizon of both...” 


276 expert photogra- 
phers and technicians 
from 28 countries pro- 
vide you with up-to- 
date knowledge on all 
aspects of photography 
—-from basic rudiments 
to the highly speciali- 
zed techniques... 


FOCAL 
SS i Baa 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


New Desk Edition 


2,400 Articles by Experts 


In addition to the A to Z information 
and explanations, it contains 2,400 
articles specially written by experts 
from various fieldsof photography 
(a few random examples: Abstract 
Photography by Wadenoyen, Close- 
Ups and Colour Techniques by 
Mannheim, Lighting The Subject by 
Purves), offering the fullest possible 
information in plain, readable and 
commonsense English, illustrating 
every important point with lucid 
diagrams...over 1,750 illustrations 
throughout the book! 


New, Revised Edition 


Originally published in 1956, the 
Focal Encyclopedia proved so popu- 
lar that it was reprinted eleven times 
within 9 years. And this REVISED 
AND ENLARGED edition took the 
experts more than three years fo 
revise and update! Now this revised 
enlarged edition (Containing 416 
more pages) made available for the 
first time in India at regular low 
price—Rs. 70 only (plus Rs. 4 pack- 
ing & Postage). 

EXAMINE AT NO RISK: Examine 
this monumental work in the comfort 
of your home for 10 days at absolu- 
lely no risk. If you are not complete- 
ly satisfied, return it to us within 10 
days for immediate refund under 
our Money-Back Guarantee. 


Mail this coupon today... NOW / 
SUPER BOOK HOUSE 


Mail Order Service 

Sind Chambers, 1st floor 
Colaba Causeway 
Bombay 5 


SUPER BOOK HOUSE 


" thait-Ceder Service, P.O. Box 18 Bombay-1 BR 
‘Rush immediately FOCAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY Desk Edition 


Ș by VPP to my address for 10 days’ no-risk free trial. | will pay the post 
fis.76 only (plus Rs. 4 p&p) If not satistied, | shalt rotura the baok whip 


-10 days for immediate refund. 


auena aa Enclosed: Bank Draft/M.0. Reciept for 89.70 only. 
SAVERS. A © fhe pook by registered bookpost, postireel o Sena 
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Colgate Shave Cream has cooling Menthol . 

which makes your skin so tingling-fresh! 

Feel the exhilarating difference in the 

creamy lather, the extra coolness as 

Colgare Mentholated Shave 

Cream conditions your skin for For a really cool shave, 
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Umesh Yoga Darshan 


(First Part) 


In four languages: English, Hindi, Gujarati & Marathi. eee sures fro 
{Author: Shri Yogiraj Umoshchandraji) ho ae from the 
| An excellent treatise on the true meaning of Yoga, which ex lains p ii 
you how to control your digestive, nervous, respiratory and other hot? ela % 
systems. The book is fully illustrated with 108 real Yoo Asana f E 
graphs and explains you about their efficacy in attaining complet g Thet 
| medy of various ailments or disorders through the medium © poas 
| Naturopathy, Chromopathy, Psyco-Therapy, etc. | 2 he : 
i . 1 f j Į 
Price Rs. 15|- plus postage Rs. 2|80 paise extra. oN | their ae 
ACHES & PAINS TREATED NATURALLY AT OUR {INSTITUT f left the p 
OR EXPERT YOGA INSTRUCTIONS IMPARTED AT | the vario 
YOUR RESIDENCE ON REQUEST Bone he 
NATUROPATHIC TREATMENT OFFERS SIMPLE AND LASEH 3° 
RELIEF FROM MOST ACHES AND PAINS SUCH AS: BACKA copies—fa 
PAIN IN THE JOINTS, STRAINED SHOULDERS, STIFF NEC often such 
ginal that 


For further particulars, contact :— 


Shri RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM + ==": 


Dadar, Central Rly., Bombay-I4. ‘Phone : 442899. 


e 
Manasâ 
Possibly Kurkihar, Bihar, circa 9th—-10th 
century A D. 3 
fronz, 10'a 1) inches 

. The snake goddess, Manash, is seated in 
the lavtasana pose on a double totus ped- 
estal under a nine hooded serpent canopy 
inher right hand, which ts tn varada- 


mudraé is a round flat object of uncertain 
identity. With her teft hand she holds her 
child, Astika, who is seated on her lap. On 
both sides she is flanked by någinì. To the 
left ol the cobra canopy, at the level of 
the goddess’ head is a seated, four armed 
figure of Gane$a, and to her right an un- 
identified figure seated in mahdrajaliia 
pose, Above the cobra canopy are leaves 
associated with worship of the deity. and 
above the configuration ts a three tiered 
umbrella. 


Worship of the goddess is believed to 

have become especially popular in Bengal 
during the tenth to eleventh centuries, and 
images of that period have been found in 
Bids and Bengal. (See N. K. Bhattasali, 
iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanicat 


Sculptures in tho Dacca Museum, Dacca 
1929, pp. 224-50; R. D. Banerji, Eastern 

nciun School of Medieval Sculpture, A SI 
New Imperial Series. No. 47, pp. 121-22 ) 
Stylistically, this ligure is closely related 
to the Kurkihar bronzes of the ninth and 
tenth century. (Seo Cataiogue of Buddhist 
S ures in the Patna Museum, Patna, 

Figs, 38,39.) 


| . 


IL Í in the -Seattle Museum, USA; or the fabu- 
j lour 1,100-year-old Sun-God image—once 
the pride of the Baroda Museum—is on view 
(as now) in the Dableim Museum of Frank- 
furt, West Germany. 

Over a hundred paintings were stolen 
from the Chandigarh Museum. The mis- 
creants used a ridiculously simple gimmick 
to gain entry into the building. They hid 
themselves under an unused stairway while 
the guards locked up the museum for the 
night. In the dark, they munched chocolates 
as they nonchalantly removed the minia- 
“res from their frames. Apparently, one 
from the group even went up to a portrait 
of Guru Nanak and touched it with re- 
verence, and probably with gratitude, for a 
task completed without a hitch. 

The thieves were obviously well brief- 
ed. They knew precisely which paintings 
to take and which to leave alone. Their 
exit from the museum was just as simple as 
their entry—they broke open a window and 
left the place silently. The nine guards at 
the various points in the museum were 
none the wiser—or were they? 

A very clever method of deception 
practised in the trade is the making of 
copies—fakes of masterpieces. The copies are 
often such faithful reproductions of the ori- 
Binal that only a trained eye can detect the 
difference. Thus a priceless original can be 
Smuggled out with its numerous copies. 
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MANASA; possibly from Kurkikhar, Bihar; circa 9th-10th century. This bronze, part of the 
. Heeramaneck collection, was offered to the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. It was how- 
“pi ever not acquired, for want of funds, and the entire collection went to the County Museum, 
‘Los Angeles. Governmental and public indifference to the national heritage is one of the 
reasons why the trade in art objects is flourishing. Even the major museums in the coun- 
try fail to display and publicise art in a telling manner. 


In the case of the famous Sivapuram 
Nataraja, the tactics employed were dif- 
ferent. An exact replica was made when 
the image was sent for repairs. The origi- 
nal. was spirited away to New York, while 
it is the replica in the temple which now 
gazes benignly at the worshippers. 


A unique case in the realm of fakes 
is the case of the large stone pillars from 
Amin (Haryana). Three excellent copies 
of these 2nd-century pillars have come to 
light. The originals have disappeared with- 
out any trace. 


If the authorities were less apathetic, 
this destruction that threatens our artistic 
heritage could be stopped. A case in point 
is the recent much-publicised bid to smug- 
gle out of India the colossal bronze image 
of Vishnu from the Hari Raj temple in the 
Chamba Valley. Had it not been for the 
furore in Parliament (reliable sources re- 
port that the Prime Minister had said 
“Find it, or else...”), it is doubtful whether 
the attempt could have been foiled at all. 


THE AMIN PILLARS; Sunga period; 
2nd century B.C. These pillars were 
seized by the Customs in Bombay. 
Later enquiries revealed that the pil- 
lars were fake, as were also those in 
the Amin temple, Haryana, A third set 
of these pillars adorn an American 
home, The question now is: Where are 
the original pillars? 


ji 
CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Coll 


. which the CBI, the CID and the Customs 


: minious greed that incites us to part with 


When all the facts came to light, it 
was apparent that the operation had been — 
planned with bold deliberation. Undaunted 
by the fact that this 1,6U0-year-old statue 
was in daily worship and would be missed 
within hours of its disappearance, the loot- 
ers carried it off in a taxi by night and 
then transported it in a truck to Bombay. 
Had the hunt for the image been delayed 
by even a few hours, it would have been 
on the high seas—its. destination: New 
York. But the uncharacteristic speed with 


authorities were propelled into acting Tre- 
sulted in their being able to locate the idol 
in a godown in the docks and intercepting 
it before it left the shores of this country. 


Pathetic Pride 


When the press -reported that this image 
was to be sold for Rs 50 lakhs, every 
Indian was awed by the figure. It was in- 
comprehensible in its staggering immen- 
sity and a feeling of pride welled up in 
him. Such stupendous prices offered for the 
art objects of his country! What should 
appear disconcertingly pathetic to every 3 
Indian is the fact that, in the international ies 
art market, this particular Vishnu did not 
command even the price that was paid for 
a rather indifferent painting by the Spa- 
nish painter Velasques. ft should fill us - 
Indians with a weird sense of distortion $ 
to know that not all our art objects fetch 
handsome value abroad. The lesser pieces 
of Indian art can be picked up anywhere 
in Europe at prices that are substantially 
lower than those prevalent in India. For 
the appeal of such objects lies chiefly in 
their value as decorative items and, for 
that, most people will not venture beyond 
a modest price. 3 


In the ultimate analysis we haye to 
be reconciled to the fact that it is just igno- 


our invaluable past. The loss is incalcul- 
able and permanent. And to what end? So — 
that it may grace the galleries of museums 
abroad or adorn the homes of millionaires? 


Also See Pages 36-37 


Love is such a fascinating and 
_ever-interesting project because 
of the women you love. They are 
generous, whimsical, umpredict- 
able, mysterious, subtle. 


HE S. S. RAncH, which left Bombay 


for England on August 8, 1931, car- 
about 20 Indian students going abroad 


gers. It was therefore very unusual for a 
white girl to leave her tribe and the better 


mH and join the blacks, most of whom were 
ing their first taste of western life and 


gaiety of her speech, marked her out as 
almost a maid from Wordsworth’s poems. 


__ I forget now if she was married or was 
going home to get married. Probably it was 


Mi 


al 


te love of women! if is know: 
lovely and fearful thing! 
—Byron 


I have had a 
» For no earth- 
one, a mysterious 
elops and sl ; chance words and 
gesture you never expected, per- 
even a long silence which you 


‘up a world of its own. And 
world has no quarrel with 
lds which are simultaneously 


1 e of their own. And I am now 


the rare moment through 
directions, one meets love. 
another girl during my 
> early thirties, She was 
of law at the London School of 
where I was reading for econo- 
cs. She had a rare gift. She would care 
almost in a casual manner. She 
t you home and feed you. Her 
er, a sweet old lady (she was the wi- 
of Tolstoy’s Latvian secretary), was a 


secretive. She can withdraw more 
uickly from any position. When 
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that if one does not expect — 
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she does not, it is probably because she 
does not want to. Love for her is inextri- 
cably mixed up with sex. More so than in 
the case of a man. Biology has certainly a 
good deal to do with this attitude, but I 
would say social mores have a lot more 
tu do with it. Love lyrics have a truer ring 
when a man composes them—yes, even 
when they sing of woman’s love—than when 
a woman, by some rare chance, composes 
them. For love is basically a product of 
fancy, in which there are only additions 
and multiplications. And to be fanciful in 
this sense one must be free both biological- 
ly and socially. 


Whosoever approaches women still 
faces the immemorial dangers. Civil- 
isation has not made them a bit more 
safe than they were in Solomon’s 
time; they are still inordinately 
menacing, and hence inordinately pro- 
vocative, and hence inordinately 
charming. 


—L. Mencker 


How then does one know a woman? The 
answer is simple: Only by sleeping with her 
and then too, partially. This was what 
Pururavas came to’ know in his bid to come 
to terms with Urvashi. Others. have tried 
and have been trying ever since and possib- 
ly this search will go on for ever, 


The trouble is you can, never know 
where the heart of a wornan ‘is when ‘you 
are with her. The surrender, if it can be 
so called, is never complete, You can- only 
be sure of yourselfi—that you are there with 
her at that honest moment. What you know 
is that she is’ a bundle “of sensations, 
strange physiological phenomenon of. de 
ceptive weaknesses. Beyond. that there is a 
camplete blank. You get a feeling of sup- 
remacy but that is because you are allowed 
to get it, For her; sex is always sex plus 
some unknown quantity x. She is not : 
to give freely and therefore there is some 
thing which is inevitably held back ‘this 
is why the Sanskrit poet laments: - 


a 


The one, whom I long for craves ‘him, 
He, in his turn, is after another one, 
Who, alas, is pining for me— ; 
Fie upon her, upon him, upon Madana 
himself, ` 
upon this one and upon me! 
A veritable lovers’ ‘pen-tangle’ indeed! ; 


Frivolous, always in a hurry, forget- 

ting the address, | 

Frowning too often, taking enormous at 

notice 

Of hats and backchat—how could I 

assess 

The thing that makes you different? 
—Louis MacNeice 


; And what about seduction? In aie ‘of ae 
Kuttanimatam and a host of other treatises, 
Kalidasa’s verdict is still true. Seduction ig 
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_ in regrets, There are occasions when you 
really heave a sigh of relief. The bright, 
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frail 
the old 
eeling 
by PAS REGE Nie 
Som 
not an art a woman has to learn. It is just A nee 
an untutored expertise inherent in all a 4 ee 
males. The real trouble is that sometimes _ portant 
perhaps more often than one would like to | self-cen 
admit—one is too obtuse to fall for it, 3 a frienc 
This time she is a young bri a advice. 
India. You are staying with “them ae j ; these. j 
same digs in London. The husband, a dash- will fin 
ing young barrister, leaves her alone and | 
goes off to the Continent, Possibly for A If ti 
spree. You are quite new, very keen on your 
studies, busy reading in your room on a 
bright summer afternoon. The landlady, a 4 ace 
huge Austrian Jewess, suddenly comes to 
your room and says Mrs L. has a Splitting 
headache and would like you to see her in ll the 
her room. You go there and find her lying ‘ ke te 
on her bed. She has tied a kerchief around EE y 
her temples and wants you to untie it and SERE 
massage her brow. You sit on a chair and pon 
diligently do as told. Only that and noth- My re 
ing more. Days later you realise what a come 
fool you were. limite 
Then years later, in India, you are once a Bı 
fascinated by a ‘storm’ poem written by one — They 
whose work is still traced by innocent cri- 3 capric: 
tics to the memories of a romantic married at the 
life, prematurely cut short by the husband’s — found 


death. A massive correspondence develops. X 
She even comes to meet you in the attie 
room which you were lucky to have in the 
old college building. And somehow, with- 
in days, before you are clearly aware, the | 
whole affair fizzles out. ge 


—— 


As a writer,-I am inclined to believe 
it helps you in your craft if you take your zA 
fancy as you go, give yourself a certain a A 
deliberate freedom to try out the engaging 


Lie Pee E) Inland b) 
Hail wedded love, Foreign | 
mysterious law—! 

—AMilton N 
possibilities of the heart’s stirrings. You get woe 
to know yourself better. The exercise, of | EW 


course is not very easy. It becomes much 
‘more: difficult if you are happily married, 
have a wife (as I have) who can teach you 
a few more things about love and its tech- 
nique than you dream of in your writings. 
You then tend to be a little inhibited. But 
there is something like destiny. And a wri- 
ter, like any other individual, cannot escape 
its call when it comes. The only difference 
is that, in the case of the writer, the exer- | 
cise gives a new dimension to his art. If for | 
nothing else, the game is worth this result. 
Could Goethe, for example, have enthralled — 
us without the women whom he courted? 


The quest, however, does not always end — 


vivacious, scholarly girl whom you court for 
a brief interval does not respond. You hear — 
now, there were other suitors too. God knows i 
why she did not choose anyone from among 
them, for she is still such a homey, loving 
type in spite of the inhuman burden of Ti j 
h lore she so lightly carries ọn her 
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frail shoulders. When you meet her now, 
the old pangs hardly bother you. You get 
a feeling of escape, and yet you are almost 


_ ashamed of it. 


Somehow, over all these years, I have 
never been able to make a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between love and friendship. They 
seem to merge into one another. One im- 
portant reason for this is, perhaps I am too 
self-centred, almost self-sufficient. You need 
a friend for company. fer possible help and 
advice. I have generally not felt a need, for 
these. If you have a need for these, you 
will find that men are more demanding in 


If thout must love me, let it be for 
nought 


Except for love’s sake only. 
—Browning 


all these matters than women. They will 
take too much of your time and attention 
than you can afford to give. They will al- 
ways expect from you something in return 
for what they consider they have given you. 
My relations with men with whom I have 
come into contact are therefore strictly 
limited by this defensive outlook. 


But women are different—bless them! 
They are more understanding, even when 
capricious. It admirably suits them to be 
at the receiving end. And actually I have 
found they give you a lot even without 
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knowing it. They tone up your entire 
man philosophy. They will go ta any I 
to be of help to you. Their demands are no- 
thing more than a little attention at the 
right moment, a word or phrase t&-< nas 
hidden potentialities and ve: never tends to 
hint at anything, 2 quirk of the pen with 
the right ficurish—and, above all, silence; 
ahsgiute and rewarding. 

Draupadi and Krishna symbolise for me 
this sort of relationship admirably. The 
story has the right tone even if it is an 
invention. In it, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion she tears off a piece from her brotade 
sari to bandage Krishna's cut finger, when 
others, including his wives, are searching 
for a piece of cloth. The moral of this is 
not, as many usually interpret it, that a 
sister’s love is more selfless than that of a 
wife, but that for a woman who loves, these 
distinctions are meaningless. If she has de- 
sired you, you are a part of her, no matter 
what the outward worldly relationship hap- 
pens to be. You are a lover because she has 
taken you unto herself. 

Above all, love keeps you young. Your 
options are always open. You are a part of 
a woman’s world and you enrich yours with 
her little mysteries. If you do not ask for 
too much, you are bound to be pampered. 
She will do this and that, carry you to un- 
known heights, even translate your difficult 
poems for some fool magazine. 
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NEW SWADESHI MILLS, 


AE ILLUSTRATED BIEELY OF INDIA, JULY 4, 1971 


Sir—Saw your abortion issue and also 
the pre-abortion one. You meet us either 
in the bedroom or the bathroom. If in a 
city like Bombay you can’t afford a study, 
can’t you at least meet your readers in the 
drawing-room? 


Allahabad’ DEVESH CHANDRA MISHRA 


“WE For Victory" 


Sir—In the “WE For Victory” feature 
(September 5), there is a photograph of 
Richard Hutton being bowled by Chandra- 
sekhar. The right bail is off but, in spite 
of all three wickets (stumps) being intact, 
the size of one of the stumps is much less 
than the other two. How’s that? 


New Delhi HANS KUMAR BHATIA 


Sir—A quicksilver friend of mine has 
“ tried to smuggle a topical meaning into the 
phonetic heading given By Raju Bharatan: 
“WE For Victory”. He says WE in the head- 
ing stand for Windies and England! 


New Delhi SUNDERLAL 


Sif—As Raju says, it has been a triumph 
of team spirit and fighting spirit. And the 
credit should go to Ajit Wadekar for pro- 
moting such team spirit. When we won the 
series against West Indies, many dubbed it 
a “fluke”. They were not ready to recognise 
the concept of team spirit. But the Oval 
Test has proved that the “71” cricketers of 
India displayed a fighting spirit and team 
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spirit never in evidence before. Every 
cricketer, all eleven players, were party 
to the victory. 

Raju has explained it tellingly with 
Ashok Mankad’s illustration in the opening. 
Truly it was Ashok Mankad’s dour and steady 
knock with Wadekar for an hour and a half 
that broke the morale of the England bowl- 
ers, not allowing them to seize the initiative 
after the shock of Gavaskar’s early depar- 
ture. Ashok played that day at the Oval like 
a genuine opening bat and that is what laid 
the foundation for victory. What is more, 
it was Mankad’s fine running catch earlier 
that separated the “getting-se ” pair of Hut- 
ton and Underwood. Because at that stage 
even one more run might have cost India 
the match. 


Ahmedabad HARISH A. PARMAR 


Sir—Our cricketers have set up yet an- 
other “record’—they have won a Test series 
without any one among them scoring a cen- 
tury. Cricket pundits may correct me if I 
am wrong. 


Trivandrum HARIKRISHNAN NAIR 


Sir—On the day India registered a his- 
toric victory at the Oval, I referred to the 
Number Code of Telegrams provided by the 
P & T. Twenty-seven different kinds of 
greetings available but none suitable for 
greeting winners in sport! P & T, please 
note! 
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Harijans 


by P. N. RAJABHOJ 


Untouchables, Scheduled Castes, Harijans—whatever they are called, 
they are still India’s oppressed: more than 10 crores. 


Unfortunately for the minorities in India, Indian nationalism has developed a 
new doctrine which may be called the Divine Right of the majority to rule the 
minorities according to the wishes of the majority. Any claim for the sharing of 
power by the minority is called communalism while the monopolising of the whole 


power by the majority is called nationalism. 


—B. R. AMBEDKAR 


A Nees the word minority j 
communities on a religious 
lims, Christians, etc. But the 
that the real minority in Indi 
the Untouchables, known Officially as H ag 
jans or Scheduled Castes, In spite of alien | 
talk of an egalitarian Society, the ri ae | 
the majority to rule the minority stil, ot | 
sists in one form or another. persi 


We in India have now passeq the st 
of discussing the problem of the origi age 
sanctity of the institution of untouchabuie ] 
But, as a historical fact, untouchability uty 
basic and unique feature of Hindy soci 
It is embedded in the religious and pe 
institutions of the Hindu and js still pr ial ie 
tised everywhere in many forms, Tt jg a 
attitude of social aggression and segrega 
tion which arose out of the deterioration a 
the varna system. This caste system further 
degenerated into compartmentalisation and 
social stratification. Castes ang subcastes 
proliferated as separate identifiable 
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entities, = 
At the bottom, the untouchables became | 
victims of discrimination from all those DIRTY, R 
above them. books—a 


exams. The 
5% in somi 


Untouchability is practised on, such a holarspip: 
sch pips 


wide scale and in such a variety ‘of ways 
and forms that it is impossible to define it 
in precise terms. From barber's Shop to 
burning ghat, from teashop to temple, there | 
are innumerable ways of shunning an un- pe 
touchable. The practices are well known, 
but the law does not. define an untouchable. p 
The Joint Committee of Parliament which 
considered the Untouchability (Offences) 
Bill, 1955, at one stage thought of defining 
the term “untouchable” with reference to 
the status of a person. For instance, an un- h 
touchable would be a person who, by cus- 4 
tom or usage, was “regarded as an untouch- 
able by any community or section thereof”, 


The Position Now 


But eventually the Joint Committee } 
dropped that definition. Now the position is | 
that untouchables are, in constitutional’! 
terms, called the Scheduled Castes and are 
identifiable by caste labels such as Mahar, 
Bhangi, Khatik, Chamar, etc. These are list- 
ed in the various Scheduled Castes Orders 
issued by the President of India under Arti- 
cle 341 of the Constitution. The term 
“Scheduled Caste” appeared for the first 
time in the Government of India Act, 1935. 
Prior to that, these castes were gene- 
rally known as the “Depressed Classes”, and 
had been systematically categorised by 
Hutton in 1931. Harijan is a glorified term 
coined by Gandhiji for them in 1933. 


Untouchability has been practised in 4 
variety of ways. In the earlier days, when 
the brahmanical hold was strong on society, 
even the shadow of an untouchable was 
abhorred and his sight was an ill omen. He 
lived maintaining himself on the crumbs of 
society, and died like an animal. If a history 
of social persecution is written, the atro- 
cities perpetrated on the untouchables in 
India since the days of Manu will find 2 
prominent place in it. 


Even today untouchability is practised Í 
in extreme forms and sometimes on al 


Bia 
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IN THE CITY it is no better than in the vil 
lage. Most Scheduled Caste workers live in 
slums, in the dirtiest suburbs of the city, have 
low-paid jobs and suffer almost as much dis- 
crimination as they do in the villages. 
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DIRTY, CRAMPED QUARTERS, a part-time job, no money to buy 
books—all this makes it very difficult for Arjuna to work for his 
exams. The literacy rate among Harijans is very low—as low as 
5% in some States. Government gave Rs 437 crores in 1966-67 for 


scholarships and freeships to the Scheduled Castes. 


| wer 
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perity of a chi 
Brahmin priest 


o Saturn) reflects the greater pros- 


aratha. 


cities, most temples are now 0 
villages, despite the sanction of law, 


Va 


gods. 

down on three gener- 
ations of a family liv- 
ing in one room—t 
family in which the 
men are unemployed 
and schoolgoing boys 
earn a little cash 
by selling channa at 
bus-stops. 


SQUALOR BREEDS 
SQUALOR. Since he 
lives in a hutment 
area with acute water 
shortage, Krishna has 
one bath a week—and 
that too after his mo- 
ther has queued up 
an hour for a bucket- 
ful. 


bixesearch Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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1 

organised ` scale. Newspapers are replete: 

with reports of the burning of Harijans’ 
huts, killings and other forms of persecu- 
tion. The Elayaperumal Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government devoted an entire 
chapter of its Report to the forms of un- 
touchability prevalent in India. It listed 
specific instances observed or reported from 
each State. The common feature of all the 
instances is that Harijans are segregated 
and not allowed to share the benefits of the 

village wells, shops or temples. 

I myself left school when I found that 
{ could not get drinking water there. When 
t was in the Revenue Department in the 
early ‘twenties, I was asked 
the office room. That society has not chang 
ed much since those times is borne out by 
the Elayaperumal Committee Report and 


sd —Continued 
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E by the annual reports of the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Year in year out, complaints about un- 
touchability practices have been reported, 
but little is done towards preventing them. 
Not only do untouchables from the lower 
ranks suffer humiliation or harassment but 
even Harijan leaders including MLAs, MPs, 
members of village panchayats and zilla 
parishads suffer indignities at the hands of 

caste Hindus. 


In many villages, an untouchable is not 
yet allowed to sit with others in a class- 
room; he has a separate seat at the door. 
Take the case of Scheduled Caste teachers. 
The barbers, the washermen, the hotel- 
wallahs, the grocers do not touch them. 
From time to time, in the villages, Hari- 
jans are lynched, their women are paraded 
naked in the streets, they are whipped and 
beaten. In the cities, they live mostly in 
slum areas in their primitive huts. Sanita- 
tion and hygiene are unknown to them. 
Gambling and drinking play havoc in their 

lives. There is no one to give them lessons 
in religion and morality. How can they im- 
prove and become decent citizens of this 
country? The coming generation is inherit- 
ing all the views of the old social system. 


Occasionally, when atrocities perpetrat- 
ed against Harijans are reported in the 
newspapers, the conscience of the nation is 
aroused in Parliament and other forums. 
Sympathy is poured on Harijans and assur- 
ances are given that everything possible 
will be done in the matter. A case in point 
is the burning of a Harijan boy in a village 
in Andhra Pradesh in 1968, an incident 
condemned by the entire Parliament. 


Early Efforts 


In the early stages of our history, there 
does not appear to have been any concerted 
movement to combat untouchability. The 
untouchables as a minority were always at 
the mercy of the majority. They bore their 
suffering silently and resigned themselves 
to their lot. There were, however, saints, 
‘seers and social reformers who tried to 

_ create a climate favourable to them. From 
__ the Buddha to Mahatma Gandhi, a number 
= of social reformers, and saints like Tukaram 
ii and Ravidas, roused the conscience of so- 
ciety. They exhorted people to treat chan- 
dalas and sudras as their own. In the 
19th century, Mahatma Phule opened his 
; own well to the untouchables and ran 
_ schools for them. These sporadic efforts 
‘made an impact but did not go very far. 


The question of removing the disabili- 

ties of the untouchables and placing them 
on a footing of civil equality with other 
communities came before the British from 
time to time. In 1856, the Government of 
Bombay had to consider the case of a Mahar 
boy who was refused admission in a school 
in Dharwar. In 1858, the Government an- 
nounced that all schools maintained at the 
cost of the Government would be thrown 
open to all classes without distinction. In 
1923, the Government issued a circular stat- 
ing that no grants would be given to schools 
refusing admission to children of the De- 
pressed Classes. In the same year, Rao Saheb 
i Bole introduced a resolution in the Bombay 
‘Legislative Council to make public places 
open to all communities. 


1925, a Bill was introduced in the 
Madras Legislative Council throwing open 
all public places to all classes of people 
irrespective of caste. In 1927, Swami Saj- 
anand organised the Depressed Classes to 
touch the waters of the sacred tank at Ome- 
kalam. In 1928, the Mahad Satyagraha was 
organised under the leadership of Dr Am- 
pedkar to establish the civil rights of the 
Depressed Classes. 

In 1932—the same year in which the 
Communal Award gave some political 
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WHAT LITTLE THEY EARN goes in gamblin inki i i d 

: 4 g and drinking. In a life full of misery a” 
oant me small joys of liquor and cards are prized. Social sonnets arb Rib they ft 
it difficult to make Harijans understand the value of thrift and foresight. 


privileges to the Depressed Classes—a satya- 
graha was launched in Mukhed, a village in 
the Nasik District. During this satyagraha, 
Harijans were beaten mercilessly when they 
took out a procession. The news reached the 
London press, and was used as proof of the 
mistreatment of some sections of the Indian 
public. About the same time, Gandhi began 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh, with which pro- 
minent people were associated. This started 
a movement for the eradication of untouch- 
ability and the establishment of equality 
between the Harijans and the caste Hindus, 


Alongside with their desire to establish 
social and political equality, Harijans have 
always striven to enter temples like other 
Hindus. Gandhiji did not believe that un- 
touchability was sanctioned by the Hindu 
religion, but felt that Varnashrama had de- 
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jarat and Saurashtra, mostly working as sweepers. 


generated into casteism and untouchabili 3 
Most Hindus, however, did not permit the. 
Untouchables to come near God. If a H; € 
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“purificatory rites” were performed. to lackie 

No wonder then that the equali | ous and I 
movement started with temple entry. 7 y to empha 
kom and Guruvayur in Kerala, Parvati i parities. ] 
Poona, Kala Ram in Nasik and Vithoba S sanction 
Pandharpur were chapters in the history a inhuman 
the emancipation of Harijans. Opening peni 

indu temples to | ability 
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Jayant Patd! 


RAJI IS A MEHTAR. She lives with her husband and his family in a roadside hutment. 
area, There are more than 5 lakh Harijans in Bombay—nearly a quarter of them from Gu- 
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—Jayant P: 


significance that Article 25 of the Consti 
tution enables States to enact temple | 
laws. But long before this, struggles ih Ir 
temple entry went ahead with mixed SW 


was I 
cess. In 1927, in Amraoti, Dr Panjabi revolt 
Deshmukh led a campaign for entry into © kar a 
Ambika Devi temple. A satyagraha for te% Hind 
ple entry was organised in Nasik from 16 Ambe 
to 1935 at the Kala Ram temple. Sane GUP Caste 
ji, the great story-teller of Maharashi | Twen 
went on a fast to throw open the temple 5 Budd 
the famous deity, Vithoba, to Harijans g bar 
Kerala the campaign for temple entry Caste 
the most peaceful, the best organised ? ae 


the most successful, The Temple Entry 
clamation issued in 1936 by the M eget 


of Travancore, under the inspiration solace 
Brahmin Diwan Sir C. P. Ramaswaml | dhist: 
was a pioneering step in the field of ræ of ca 


uchabily A 
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In this connection the role of Gandhiji 
and the Congress is unique. Gandhiji tried 
to tackle this social evil not only on religi- 
ous and humanitarian grounds, he also tried 
to emphasise the removal of economic dis- 
parities. He said that there was no religious 
sanction to untouchability and that it was 
inhuman to treat any person as an un- 
touchable. He emphasised that “untouch- 
ability will not be removed by the force of 
law. It can only be removed when the maj; 
ority of Hindus realise that it is a crime 
against God, and men are ashamed of it”. 


SANT RAVIDAS—a stamp of the 15th 
century saint-poet wko was born a cobbler 
and sang as he made shoes. He said: “What 
is dear to God is devotion; He payeth no 
heed to caste.” Ravidas made an idol out 
of hide to demonstrate that God was im 
everything. His hymns appear in the Granth 
Sahib. ane was also a Harijan saint 
whose story is told in a popular opera by 
Gopalakrishna Bharati.) 


Along with truth and non-violence, 
Gandhi listed three other vows which a 
true Indian must take. These were Swaraj, 
Swadeshi and Sparsha-bhavana, the touch- 
ableness of all. At the time of the Poona 
Pact in 1932, Gandhiji took a pledge to 
eradicate untouchability in ten years. He 
attempted to do this:by appealing to the 
eonsclence of caste Hindus and by persuad- 
ing Harijans to eschew casteism ‘among 
themselves and to abandon unclean habits, 
which make them unacceptable to other 
sections of society. Gandhiji compelled the 
Congress to make the eradication of un- 
touchability a part of its programme. It was 
due to the efforts of the Mahatma and the 
mass base of the Congress that the country 
accepted, at least on principle, the abolition 
of untouchability. 


In spite of all these efforts, the problem 
was nowhere near solution. The sense of 
revolt reached its climax when Dr Ambed- 
kar and his followers decided to leave the 
Hindu fold and embrace Buddhism. Since 
Ambedkar was the leader of the Scheduled 
Castes, his word was law in Maharashtra. 
Twenty-seven lakhs declared themselves 
Buddhist in the 1961 Census; a lesser num- 
ber, 22 lakhs were entered as Scheduled 
Castes. The total number of Buddhists in 
India in 1961 was 32 lakhs, compared to 2 
lakhs in 1951. 


5 This change of religion may have given 


solace and peace to those who became Bud- 
dhists but it has not changed the outlook 
of caste Hindus. An untouchable is regard- 


2 
ed as an untouchable, whether he is a Hindu 
or a Buddhist. The Buddhists are as poor, 
as downtrodden, as despised and as weak as 
they were before and, in addition, have lost 
their privileges at the Central Government 


ee 


GANDHI JAYANTI 


No one in India’s long history has 
done as much as Gandhiji for the 
uplift of Harijans. Bapu’s 102nd 
birth anniversary falls this week. 
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level of reserved seats in Parliament and 
reserved places in the services. Except at 
the State level in Maharashtra, the special 
facilities given to the Scheduled Castes have 
been taken away from the Buddhists. The 
Govi cnment of India has punished the 
Buddhists instead of blessing them. It must 
be said to the credit of the Buddhists that, 
in spite of this treatment, they are not re- 
penting their conversion or thinking of 
reconversion. . 


During the days of Dr Ambedkar, the 
whole community was united and there was 
none who dared or could dare oppose him. 
In our self-respect we were powerful and 
strong. His passing away was a death blow 
to us. Now there are splinter parties and 
groups who look to their own interests with- 
out minding the future of the community. 


Apart from individual efforts and mass 
movements, the most important step taken 
after independence towards amelioration of 
the conditions of Harijans is the creation 


Even Today 


May 11, 1971, Sanchi 

The hands of a group of Harijans 
were chopped off in the Madhya Bha- 
rat region because they were suspected 
of voting against the locally powerful 
zamindars. 


June 12, 1971, Bulandshahar 


About 15 Harijan families have 
fled from Kalan Jahadpur village in 
the Khujra Tehsil. They were denied 
water from the wells in the village and 
shopkeepers refused to sell them food- 
grains. Some of them were beaten and 
threatened with guns when they refus- 
ed to work as slaves on the zamindar’s 
farms or in his house. 


August 13, 1971, New Delhi 

.Mr Kartik Oraon, an MP from 
Bihar, drew the attention of Govern- 
ment to an incident in which a mar- 
riage party of Harijans was beaten up 
and some Harijans killed near a Bika- 
ner village temple. Another Member 
(from Ganganagar) spoke of the mur- 
der of a Harijan child in his area. 


August 22, 1971, Moga 

A social boycott of Harijans was 
declared in Duneke village. 1t was an- 
nounced that the Harijans would not 
be allowed to step on the lands owned 
by non-Harijans and that they would 
he beaten up and fined if they broke 
this order, 


THE AUTHOR P. N. RAJABHOJ (66) has 

worked for Harijans in various capacities, 
having been General Secretary of the Al- 
India Depressed Classes League (1935-1937) 
and General Secretary of the All-India Sche- 
duled Castes Federation (1942-1955). He 
was an MP between 1952 and 1962. Raja- 
bhoj is now Managing Director of Samata, 
a Marathi weekly, cs also of Dharma Jyoti. 


of safeguards in the Constitution. These 

have been provided to facilitate implement- 
ation ‘of the Directive Principle contained — 
in Article 46 of the Constitution: 


The State shall promote with special 
care the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker section of 
the people, and, in particular, of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, and shall protect them from 
social injustice and all forms of ex- 
ploitation. 


The safeguards provide for represent- 
ation of the Scheduled Castes in legislatures, — 
reservation in services, abolition of untouch- 
ability, throwing open of Hindu religious 
institutions, admission into all educati al 
institutions, special provisions for social, į 
educational and economic advancemeni 
banning of forced labour and appointm 
of a Permanent Commissioner for the wel- 
fare of the Scheduled Castes. Parliament 
also passed in 1955 the Untouchability (© 
fences) Act which provides punishment fo: 
the practice of untouchability. ag 


In the last fifteen years, however, sin 
the enactment of the anti-untouchability 
law, there has been little appreciable pro- 
gress towards the eradication of the 


cases registered with the police, out of 
712 cases ended in conviction and 1,271 
were compounded. The reason for 
lure of the law is that the accused, the 
secutor and the judge are all of the | 
class. Therefore, no one dares to 


about by law alone. What is the use of this 
law? We can change many things in life 
put not mental outlook. The men at the top 
change but the men at the bottom hold fast 
to the legacies inherited from their fathers 
and grandfathers. 


The main economic problem of the 

i Scheduled Castes relates to the allotment 
of agricultural land. India is predominantly 

rural. Of the total population, 82 per cent 

live in villages. In the case of the Sche- 

duled Castes, the percentage of rural popu- 

lation is 89.3. In some States—Punjab, Bi- 

$ har, Orissa, Assam, West Bengal—the per- 
j centage exceeds 90. According to the 1961 
census, 34.65 per cent of the total workers 
among the Scheduled Castes were agricul- 
tural labourers, as against 16.7 per cent of 
the total workers in the general population. 
If there is to be any equality of land- 
holding, 18.5 million Scheduled Castes will 
have to be given land. There are in addition 
9 millions who have holdings of less than 
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five acres. 


—S. P. Roye 
HOMAGE TO A SAINT. The death anni- 
versary of Shri Ramdevji Maharaj, a 9th- 
century saint from the Dodhpur district in 
Rajasthan, is observed by Harijans on the 
lith day of Bhadrapad. Ramdevji and his 
Harijan disciple, Dalibai, attained samadhi 
in the same village. The two saints are be- 
lieved to have effected miraculous cures. 


The problem of economic subsis- 

tence can be solved only if State Gov- 
ernments exercise constant vigilance, do 
not allow resumption of lands, allot cul- 
tivable Government waste land to the 
Scheduled Castes, afford them legal protec- 
tion, and plug such loopholes in the law as 
are essential to protect them from eviction. 
Maharashtra leads the way in this field; 
the State allotted 17,85,000 acres of waste 
Jand to the Scheduled Castes in the years 
between 1947 and 1965. This is more than 
twice as much as the next best State record: 
6,22,927 acres in Rajasthan. 


According to the report of the Schedul- 
ed Castes Commissioner, only 6.2 per cent 
of the Scheduled Castes have been provid- 
ed with housing sites m the last three Plans. 
It is estimated that Rs 50 crofes would be 
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Some Harijan Castes In India 


Andhra Pradesh; Adi Andhra, Cha- 
mar, Dhor, Holeya, Madari Kuruva, 
Madiga Dasu, Mang, Dombara, Chin- 
dollu, Valmiki 

Assam: Bansphor, Dushad, Mahara, 
Namasudra, Chamar 

Bihar: Chamar, Rajak, Dom, Mehtar, 
Pasi, Turi 

Gujarat: Agar, Bhangi, Chamar, Ga- 
roda, Mang, Tirgar 

Haryana; Ad Dharmi, Dhanak, Khat- 
tik, Koli, Pherera,. Sanhal, Sippi 

Kerala: Adi Andhra, Bakuda, Hasla, 
Maila, Pulayan, Vedan. 

Madhya Pradesh; Audhella, Chamar, 
Ahirwar, Dhanuk, Khatik, Moghia, 
Pasi, Sansi 

Maharashtra: Bhangi, Chambar, Dhor, 
Garudi, Holaya, Mahar, Sedma 
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required to provide shelter to Harijans. 
This appears to be too big a sum to raise. 


The educational picture is happier. 
Harijans are given special facilities for edu- 
cation. Up to 1961, the literacy rate of the 
Scheduled Castes was half that of the gene- 
ral population, but Harijan students do get 
scholarships and some sort of special con- 
sideration. In 1966-67, a sum of Rs 4.37 
crores was allotted for scholarships for post- 
matric Scheduled Castes and this amount 
was allowed for 90,000 scholarships. 


Another special facility is the reserv- 
ation in Government service in all classes, 
but even this helps only a few. In 1967, 
there were 128 I.P.S. and I.A.S. members out 
of a total of 2,359. InClassI of the Central 
Government Services, Harijans occupied 
1.77% of the positions in 1966. In Class II, 
the Scheduled Castes accounted for 3.25% 
of the positions in that year, a gain over 
the 2.38% in 1959. In Class II, the greatest 
gain was made in the period between 1959 
and 1966: from 6.9% to 8.86%. Only in Class 
IV do the Scheduled Castes occupy the per- 
centage of posts their numbers entitle them 
to—they held 17.94% of the posts in 1966. 


But even so, these few special conces- 
sions do not tackle the problem on all the 
fronts. A separate Ministry at the Centre to 
look after the welfare and interests of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
the other Backward Classes would provide 
coordination and cohesiveness in Govern- 
mental efforts, 


Finally, there is a need for a change 
in the social order and in social values, This 
cannot be brought about fully by legal mea- 
sures. The Plans contain tenets of a sound 
social philosophy but what is lacking is a 
concrete and constructive shape and con- 
tent to that philosophy under wise leader- 
ship, clear perception, a rational mentality 
and an experimental and confident outlook. 
Gandhiji used to say: “I am touchable by 
birth, but untouchable by choice.” Jawa- 
harlal Nehru once wrote me: “There is no 
question of caste or Harijans with us. As a 
friend and comrade, you are one of us,” 


How many leaders today can say this 
and mean it in their heart of hearts? 
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Mysore: Adi Dravida, Baira, Dakkal, 
Dhor, Holeya, Kuravan, Madiga, 
Mahar, Tirbanda, Paravan 

Orissa: Amat, Beldar, Dandasi, Godra, 
Lohara, Meher, Panika, Ujit 

Punjab: Chamar, Mazhabi, Gagra, 
Bhangra, Perna, Nat, Od, Sikligar, 
Halli, Sippi 


Rajasthan: Aher, 
Bargi, Godhi, 
bhangi, Tirgar 

Tamil Nadu: Adi Dravida, Chakkili- 
yan, Heleya, Holiyan, Madari, Pallu- 
van, Valluvan, Vettiyan, Paravan 

Uttar Pradesh: Bhadik, Kanjar Kho- 
rot, Kalabag, Musahar, Khatik. 

West Bengal: Bagdi, Bauri, Chamar, 
Dhopa, Dom, Dosadh, Kaora, Nam- 
sudra, Pod, Sunri. 


Bhand, Chamar, 
Khatik, Koli, Sar- 
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ESOP, 
A 
cal, 
ga, 
ra, |) by UMA YADUVANSH 
Wes | Eight times during the span of 
ie, | nearly a quarter of a century, 
| (1918-1942), Gandhiji publicly 
oe | resorted te fasting. Am examin- 
| atien of the ciremmstances of 
ie | these fasts, and of the general 
ie | political background im the 
A | coumiry im each ease, yields 
ioe | some interesting facts. 


485 (\ANDHIJI first discovered the efficacy 


ar f f. Sa = 
ar See of fasting as a political weapon in 
| March 1918 on the occasion of a strike and 
| | lockout in the Ahmedabad mills. He had 
| taken up the case of the strikers and was 
negotiating with the millowners on their 
4 | behalf. After the first two weeks of the 
| strike/the millhands showed signs of flag- 
| ging and Gandhiji was faced with failure. 
tgT ess | One morning however, in his own words, 
2 Un- | “the light came to me” and he announced 
1946) | that, unless the strikers rallied and con- 
‘hable | tinued the strike till a settlement was 
r) i reached or they left the mills altogether, he 
1 De- l would not touch any food. 
Legal Although the ostensible purpose of the 
1958) 4 fast was to rally the strikers, Gandhiji’s 
5 and autobiography makes it clear that he knew 
esent N perfectly well that it would bring strong 
S moral pressure to bear on the millowners, 
1970) some of whom were his friends. This prov- 
ibility ed to be the case—after Gandhiji had fasted 
Poli- | for only three days, the millowners gave 
Janu- i way and conceded the strikers’ demands. 
None | | Position Of importance 
Bom- | | Gandhiji derived considerable publicity 
1965) from the successful fast and his prestige 
report 1 grew. Public attention in India at the time 
ibility | was focused on the Home Rule agitation of 
(Del- | Annie Besant and Tilak. 
169) i Gandhiji then was relatively unimpor- 
ee on tant in comparison with these two national 
A. K. Í leaders. But, immediately after the Ahmed- 
Í abad success, Gandhiji plunged into the 
Buto f __ Kaira Passive Resistance Movement and, 
Bete 7 
` Hin- to by 1920, had replaced Mrs Besant as Presi- 
| dent of the All-India Home Rule League 
i and had secured acceptance by Congress of 
4 | his non-violent non-cooperation programme. 
; i Gandhiji’s second public fast took place 
dkar: | in 1921. The Prince of Wales arrived on 
pular, | November 17, 1921, in Bombay, when riot- 
ing broke out and continued fór nearly a 
ics of week before it was quelled. Many persons 
y and i were killed and injured. Gandhiji and other 
India Í Congress leaders were unable to control 
umbia the mob. Gandhiji therefore announced that 
he would fast until order was restored—as 
es to a penance for the excesses of the people. 
The fast lasted five days. 
caste h An examination of the political situa- 
oe a = ous at the time of this second fast 
; eals at Gandhiji’s non-cooperation 
Chan- a movement was in progress and he had ree 
nbay mised the country Swaraj by December 31, 


1921. 
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j Fasting As A Political 


The Bombay riots necessitated an 
early meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee, which was called for Novem- 
ber 23. Gandhiji had already had to an- 
nounce that it would not be possible to ob- 
tain Swaraj by December 31, 1921, and he 
was faced with the prospect of opposition 
in the Working Committee from a group 
which, dissatisfied with his failure to keep 
his promise, wanted to adopt more violent 
methods. The sympathy and interest aroused 
by his fast could not have been more timely. 

In 1924 Gandhiji staged his third public 
fast. During the year, there had been seri- 
ous Hindu-Muslim riots at Delhi, Gulbarga, 
Nagpur, Lucknow, Allahabad and else- 
where, which culminated in a particularly 
violent outbreak on September 9 and 10 at 
Kohat. Gandhiji said he felt himself res- 
ponsible for all this communal fury and 
hatred and he felt called upon to expiate 
his own guilt; he would therefore fast for 
a period of 21 days. He commenced his fast 
on September 17 and broke it on October 8. 


Serious Split 


It is difficuit to reconcile this noble 
aeceptance of all blame with his suggestion 
at the same time that probably Govern- 
ment agents were deliberately fomenting | 
these communal outbreaks. The main fea- 
tures of Indian politics at the time of this 
third fast were the development of a seri- 
ous split within the Congress between the 
Swarajist group, who were in favour of carry- 
ing on the struggle for national freedom by 
constitutional methods in the legislatures, 
and the “no-changers”, who were in favour 
of continuing the futile non-cooperation 
movement which was still dragging on. 

A few days before he undertook his 
penitential fast, Gandhiji, who led the “no- 
changers” group, had incurred widespread 
unpopularity with the Congress by his de- 
mand that all members of the Congress must, 
to qualify for their spinning franchise, 
render every month to the Congress 2,000 
yards of yarn of their own spinning. He had 
also publicly announced his unwillingness 
to oppose the Swarajists and his intention 
to surrender himself into their hands. Again, 
curiously enough, his fast aroused wide- 

spread sympathy, even admiration, at a 
time when his position in the Congress was 
very delicate. Soon after the fast, an agree- 
ment was reached between Gandhiji and 
the Swarajists and, at the AICC meeting on 
November 23-24, 1924, the civil disobedience 
movement was abandoned. 


Eight years elapsed before Gandhiji 
next felt the call to fast. On August 17, 1932, 
Ramsay Macdonald’s Communal Award 
was announced, granting the depressed 
classes separate electorates in the legisla- 
tures to be brought into existence under the 
proposed new Constitution of India. The 
following day Gandhiji wrote to the British 
Prime Minister, intimating that he would 
commence a fast unto death unless the pro- 
posal to separate the depressed classes from 
other Hindus by granting them separate 
electorates was dropped. 


The fast, which attracted w: 
attention and received tremendous pub) 
20. | 
the leaders of the Hindus and the dep 
classes met in conference and their deli- 
berations ended in the famous Poona P 
also known as the Yeravda Pact. After th 
agreement was concluded, Gandhiji brok 
his fast on September 25, 1932. $ 


Gandhiji’s ostensible objective in unde 
taking this fast was of great importance 
the eyes of most Hindus and his succ 
prought him enormous prestige. Perhaps it” 
was only a coincidence that he was badly 
in need of popular support at that momex 
for the civil disobedience movement ~ 
fizzled out and the Congress leaders 
frustrated. 


Nothing succeeds like success, as the 
saying goes, and within the next twelve 
months Gandhiji twice found himself com- — 
pelled “reluctantly” to resort to fasts. 4 
May 1933, he surprised the Congress 
the country by suddenly undertaking © 
fast for 21 days. His explanation was 
the fast was undertaken in response 
urgings of his “inner voice”. The pro- 
fessed object of the fast was, in his 
words, “...a heart prayer for purifica 
of myself and my associates for greal 
vigilance and watchfulness in connection 
with the Harijan cause’. ; 


Gandhiji began his fast on May 
completed it on May 29, 1933; whether 
not it had achieved its declared biectiv 
was, of course, not immediately appari at. 


Terrorist Opposition 


The political situation at the time v 
again not without interest. The civil 
obedience movement was still draggin 
theoretically, and a serious split had déve- 
loped in the Congress between the Gant 
group, which held firmly to non-vid! 
and an opposing group, which was CO) 
ed that success could never be achieved 0 
non-violent methods and felt 0 
turn to violence and even open 
The critics of non-violence were parti 
ly strong in Bengal and their terrorist a 
vities were engaging the attention 
authorities. There was a serious danger 
the Congress might disown Gan 
leadership. A meeting of Congress le 
had been fixed for May 14, at which a : 
cleavage of opinion was expected and C 
gressmen generally were convinced 
change of policy of some kind was 
sary. 


As soon as Gandhiji began 
Government set him at liberty. 
first act was to persuade 
dent of the Congress to § 
civil disobedience movem 
of six weeks. Again, ) 
coincidence that Gandhiji, 
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a : 
yy his leadership of the Congress was facing 
. a serious challenge. 


A new fast was soon to follow. Gandhi- 
ji, who was to have launched a new campaign 
of individual civil disobedience in place of 
the suspended mass civil disobedience on 
August 1, 1933, was arrested the preceding 
night and again sent to jail. On August 10, 
he began an indefinite fast to secure for 
himself the same facilities for Harijan pro- 
paganda which he had enjoyed before his 
release in May. His condition deteriorated 
rapidly and, on August 23, he was uncondi- 
tionally released. 


Unlike his previous experiments, this 
latest fast of Gandhiji aroused very lit- 
tle public interest and sympathy; but it 
secured his release from jail at a time when 
all Congress organisations had been dis- 
solved and there was no opportunity for 
opposition in the Congress to ‘develop. 


Less than a year elapsed before yet an- 
other fast was announced. On July 5, 1934, 
i while Gandhiji was visiting Ajmer during 
| his Harijan tour, a party of Sanatanists 
were,attacked and their leader, Swami Lal 
Nath, was seriously injured. Gandhiji an- 
nounced a fast of seven days’ duration as 
public penance for the assault on the Sana- 
tanists. This fast was duly gone through but 
again with comparatively little public in- 
terest and sympathy. 


Political Opposition 


l The political atmosphere at the time 
was of more {han usual interest. Opposition 
to Gandhiji’s policy had been growing and 
the Mahatma had tactfully withdrawn the 
civil disobedience movement “into himself”. 


| The CWC and the AICC had sus- 
pended the movement from May 20, 1934, 
and given orders for the reconstitution of 
Congress organisations. Thus Gandhiji’s 
non-cooperation movement, which had been 
followed since 1930, was discarded. This was 


not all. At the CWC meeting on June 17 and 
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18, 1934, in Bornbay, a dispute arose between 
the Hindu and the Muslim members over 
the Communal Award. Gandhiji proposed a 
compromise, This was unacceptable, how- 
ever, to Pandit Malaviya, President of the 
Congress Parliamentary Board, and to M. S. 
Aney, member of both the Working Com- 
mittee and the Congress Parliamentary 
Board. They tendered their resignations, 
which were, however, to be considered at 
the next meeting of the Working Commit- 
tee (July 27 to 30). 


It is another remarkable coincidence 
that the “inner voice” compelled Gandhiji 
to undertake another fast just before this 
second meeting of the Working Committee.” 
During his fast, Gandhiji mentioned to his 
close friends the possibility of his leaving 
the Congress. In September he publiciy 
declared his intention to withdraw and, in 
October, he left the Congress—just before 
the Parliamentary programme was put into 
effect in the November 1934 elections. 


Rajkot Fast 


A period of nearly five years elapsed 
before Gandhiji again undertook a pitblic 
fast. This was the famous Rajkot fast. Tt 
will be recalled that a satyagraha move- 
ment had been launched in Rajkot State 
with the declared objective of securing con- 
stitutional reform, and a settlement was 
eventually reached following the interven- 
tion of Vallabhbhai Patel. The agreement 
was short-lived, however, as a dispute arose 
regarding the interpretation of a letter from 
the Thakur Sahib to Vallabhbhai Patel. On 
February 26, 1939, Gandhiji arrived at Raj- 
kot to intervene in the dispute and, on 
March 3, he commenced 2 “fast unto death” 
—or until the Thakur Sahib accepted Patzi’s 
interpretation of the terms of the ictter and 
agreement. 


The fast continued until March 7, when 
it was terminated as a result of the Viceroy’s 
intervention. The Viceroy suggested that the 
disputed documents be referred to the Chief 
Justice of India for interpretation and pro- 
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good offices i 
terms of settlement were f 
out by the Thakur Sahib. 


Curiously enough, the outstanding eve 

in Indian politics at the time ôf the Rajko 
fast was a very serious split in the C 
between the left-wing element, headed | 

Subhas Chandra Bose, and the right-win; 
pro-Gandhiji group. Before consider 
situation, it is necessary to remember 
Gandhiji, when he retired from active Li 
ership of the Congress in October 1934, di 
not cease to exercise de facto control. 


In January 1939, however, a new situa 
tion arose. Subhas Chandra Bose, contrary 
to Gandhiji’s wishes, stood a second time for 
the presidentship ef the Congress and de- 
feated the Gandhian candidate, Dr Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, by 199 votes. a 


Happy Coincidences 


Gandhiji was again well served by his 
“inner voice’. When the Tripuri Congress 
took place, the country was being swept by 
a wave of pro-Gandhi enthusiasm and 
Congress delegates passed a resolution, 
recting the President to appoint his Wor! 
ing Committee according to the wishes of 
Gandhiji. This, of course, reversed the el 
tion deciston. Bose continued the struggle 
for a few weeks; but the result was 
evitable and, on Aprii 30, 1939, the AI 
accepted his resignation and elected Rajen 
dra Prasad in his place. 


Varied and lofty are the motives asc’ 
ed to Gandhiji in thus endangering his 1 
on several occasions. But it is at least open 
to question whether it was not more than 
happy coincidences that turned these sacri- — 
fices so substantially fe his political 
vantage. 


Of eight fasts, two were ostensil 
undertaken as-penance for communal riots; 2 
one as penance for attack by a mob on a 
religious leader; two for Hariian unlift 
me for settlement of an industrial 
one as a protest against Ramsay Ma 
donald’s Communal Award; and one in con 
nection with the agitation against the Raj 
ruler. Two latter, which were advertise 
as “fasts unto death”, received world: 
publicity. The remainder, some of W. 
were stated in advance to be for a i 
period, created progressively decreasing 
public interest. 


It is most noticeable that, with the so 
exception of Gandhiji’s first fast during thi 
Ahmedabad mill strike in 1918, the of 
such undertakings 


~ 


(a) coincided with a serious ini 
crisis in the Congress, usually 
dissensions regarding the poli 
non-violence, which challer 
Gandhiji’s leadership; 


(b) resulted in an immense inc: 
the popularity and prestige | 
dhiji at a time when 
was most needed by 


(c) enabled him to r 
sonal ascendancy an 
portant, the ascendancy 
rine of non-violence. 


JAGIIVAN RAM (b. 1908) is 
one of India’s foremost Harijan 
leaders with a large following 
among the masses in the North. 
He has played a prominent part 
in the affairs of the nation, both 
before and after Independence. 
His association with the Cong- 
ress began in 1933 and, at the 
age of 29, he was appointed a 
Parliamentary Secretary in the 
Bihar Ministry. Since Independ- 
ence Jagjivan Ram has been in 
charge of various portfolios in 
the Union Cabinet-—Communica- 
tions, Railways, Labour, to men- 
tion a few. His was a crucial 
role in the power struggle—fol- 
lowing the election of V. V. Giri 
as President—which led to the 
division of the Indian National 
Congress. Jagjivan Ram became 
President of the New Congress 
after C. Subramaniam held that 
office for a brief spell. Today he 
is Defence Minister. 


Dr B. R. AMBEDKAR (1891- 
1956), “Babasaheb” to his large 
< number of admirers, was the 
" greatest Scheduled Castes’ lead- 
er outside the Congress fold. He 
always sought to belittle Gandhi- 
jis role in Harijan uplift and 
‘bitterly fought him on the issue 
of separate electorates for Hari- 
~ jans. (Thjs led to a famous fast 
“by Géndhiji and the signing of 
_ the Poona Pact in 1992, which 
conceded reserved seats but de- 
nied a separate electorate to the 
Depressed Class.) Born in a fa- 
maily of Mahar soldiers at 
Mhow, Ambedkar was educated 
in London and New York and 
qualified for the Bar. He carried 
on a long struggle against caste 
Hindus and, in the last years 
of his life, came to the conclu- 
sion that the Scheduled Castes 
“and Harijans could never receive 
just treatment if they remained 
‘in the Hindu fold. He was at- 
tracted by the Buddha and his 
teachings and embraced the reli- 
gion of the Sakyamuni in 1956. 
‘Ambedkar is regarded as the 
“Father of India’s Constitution”. 
He was a man of scholarship and 
had many books to his credit. 
‘His second wife, Dr Sharda Ka- 
bir, is a Saraswat brahmin, e 


D. SANJIVAYYA. (b. 1921) is 
a Law graduate from Madras 
University. He was first Minister 
in undivided Madras State in the 


"EMINENT PERSONALITIES 


-MoE. Digitization: eGangotri. 


Rajaji Ministry. Later, on the 
creation of Andhra, he served 
the Prakasam Ministry. Sanji- 
vayya was the first Harijan to 
be elected President of the Con- 
gess (1962); and he was made 
Chief of the New Congress in 
April this year, succeeding Jag- 
jivan Ram. Sanjivayya, who was 
Chief Minister of Andhra Pra- 
desh between 1960 and 1962 and 
is again being tipped for the post, 
has held the Union Labour port- 
folio twice—first under Nehru 
and now. He is a Telugu poet. 


KHUSRU. As Nasir-ud-din, a 
convert to Islam, Khusru held the 
throne of the Delhi Sultanate for 
five months in 1320. He came 
from a Gujarati untouchable caste 


“(then called Parwari or Baraon). 


Khusru was a successful military 
commander under Mubarak Shah, 
He seized the throne on the 
murder of the last of the Khil- 
jis but was defeated and killed 
by Ghazi Malik, the first of the 
Tughlugs. 


1919) graduated in Law in 1944 
and was made Deputy Minister 
for Finance in the Madhya Pra- 
desh Ministry. After reorganisa- 
tion of the States, he was taken 
into the Bombay Cabinet and 
then the Maharashtra Cabinet. 


NASIKRAO K. TIRPUDE (b. 


B. D. KHOBARAGADE (b 
1930) played an active role m 
the freedom struggle as, General 
Secretary of the Scheduled | 
Castes Students’ Federation. of! 
Central India. He qualified for) 
the Bar in England but Sorsook 
the legal profession for politics, 
He became vice-president of the | 
municipality of his home town, | 
Chanda, and President of the | 
Nagpur Pradesh Scheduled! 
Castes Federation. He was ap. | 
pointed General Secretary of | 
the All-India Scheduled Castes’ 
Federation in 1955 and its Pre- f 
sident in 1956. He 
mental in shaping SCF into the a 
broader-based, secular Repub” 
lican Party of India it is today. 
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Dr C. PARVATHAMMA (b) since I 
1928) of the Chaluvadi commun St Ter 
ty was educated at Davangely eG 
and Mysore, In 1956 she was aP School 
pointed an Assistant Professor W ae 
Mysore University. She receive ais 
her Ph.D. in Sociology from Mam | cen 
chester University in 1961 and membe 
has been head of the Depart FOPA 
ment of Sociology at Myson R 
since 1965. She is a member 7) Hindi 
the Executive Committee of a fhe 
Central Social Welfare Boami eiit 
the Standing Committee on scher the W 
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B. K. GAIKWAD (b. 1902), 
“Dadasaheb” to his followers, is 
leader of the Republican Party. 
A disciple of Dr Ambedkar, he 
has done outstanding social work 
in his home district of Nasik. 
Has participated in a number of 


DAKSHAYANI 


R. VELAYUDHAN (b. 1911), who was a member of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and of the first Lok Sabha, belongs to Kottayam Dis- 
trict, Kerala. After graduation, he did a post-graduate diploma course 
in the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. Velayudhan, who was long 
associated with the Harijan Sevak Sangh, was for some time with 
the Tata Oil Mills and later with the Government of India. Later he 
entered active politics and journalism. His wife Dakshayani was the 


L 


M C. RAJAH (1883-1943) was 
the first -Adidravida member of 
the Madras Legislative Council 
and the first representative of the 
Depressed Classes in the Central 
Legislative Assembly  (1927- 
1937). He dealt with the problem 
of untouchability in his book, 
The Oppressed Hindus, which 


mass struggles—the Mahad Sat- 
yagraha of 1927, the Kala Ram 
Satyagraha in Nasik (of which 
he was the leader) and the land 
satyagraha in the WNasik-Ahmad- 
nagar area, 1959. Gaikwad was 
the man who moved the resolu- 
tion for conversion of Scheduled 
Castes to Buddhism at the All- 
Bombay District Mahar Confer- 
ence in 1956. Gaikwad’s health 
has deteriorated since 1969 but 
he still takes an active interest 
in the affairs of his party. 


THIRUMATHI SATYAVANI 
MUTHU (b. 1923) has been 
the Minister for Agriculture and 
Harijan Welfare, Tamil Nadu, 
since March 1967. Educated at 
St Teresa’s Convent, Ernakulam, 
and Government Secondary 
School, Egmore, she is a homoeo- 
path, An executive member of 
the Dravida Kazhagam (1943- 
49), she is one of the founder 
members of the DMK and a 
member of the DMK’s Executive 
Committee and General Council. 


She courted arrest in the anti- 
Hindi agitation. She is connected 
with a number of social welfare 
institutions and is President of 
the Women’s Wing of the DMK. 
P. Kakkan, of the old Congress, 
leader of 


a 


is another Harijan 
Tamil Nadu. 


first Harijan graduate of the former 
in the presence of Gandhiji at 
ary, External Affairs Ministry, 


PUNDOLIK TUKARAM BO- 
RALE (b. 1914) has risen from 
poverty to hold important office.” 
He became Mayor of Bombay 
in 1959. As an advocate, he prac- 
tises on the appellate side of the 
High Court. He is now Principal 
of the Siddharth Law College. 
Borale wrote a thesis called “Le- 
gal Aspects of Segregation and 
Desegregation in India” for which 
the University of Bombay award- 
ed him the Ph.D. degree. He is 
Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
Bombay University. 


RAGHAVSI THOBHANBHAL ( 
degrees from Bombay University. Hi 


Magistrate and Income 
1948. The following year he 


chayats, Baroda. Raghavji was elec 
sembly in 1949. He was Chairman 0: 
mission and was elected Speaker of the Gujarat 


in 1967. 


Cochin State. They were married 
Wardha. K. R. Narayanan, Joint Secret- 
is a naphew of Velayudhan. 


NARAYANRAO SADOB A 
KHAJROLKAR (b. 1895), who 
belongs to the chambhar com- 
munity, began life asa mill work- 
er on Rs 9 a month and rose to be 
a Member of Parliament. He has 
served various associations of 
the Depressed Classes and was 3 
Municipal Councillor in Bombay 
and a member of the Corpora- 
tion. A protege of Dr Ambedkar, 
he had the distinction of defeat- 
ing his master in the 1952 elec- 
tions to Parliament. He was 

awarded the Padma Bhushan. 


b. 1909) took the B.Sc. and LL.B. 
e was Civil Judge and First Class 
Tax Officer of Baroda State between 1938 and. 
became Minister of 
ted to the Bombay Legislative As- 
f the Gujarat Public Service Com- 


Education and Pan- 


Legislative Assembly 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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was published in 1925. 


JOGENDRA NATH MAND. 
was elected to the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1937 and was 
a member of the Fazlul Huq Mi- 
nistry and later of the Suhra- 
wardy Cabinet. He played a pro- 
minent part in various Scheduled 
Caste organisations. In 1947 he 
was instrumental in influencing 
the Scheduled Castes’ vote for 
the inclusion of Sylhet in Pakis- — 
tan. He held the post of Law and 
Labour Minister for some time in 
Pakistan. In 1950 he became an 
Indian citizen, 


MEGHNAD SAHA (! 
was an astrophysicist of 
renown, He did outstanding 
on stellar spectra and contribui 
many original 
won the Kalinga 


A CRECHE HAS BEEN SET UP 
colony has a population of 14,00! 


Bapu's Bhangi Colony Today 


We are proud of the bustee in 
which we were born. No erime, 
no gambling. no bootlegging and 
no one goes to court. I don’t feel 
an untouchable and no one 
makes me feel I am one. Is this 
not what Bapu wante?” says a 
resident of the colony who is a 
graduate of Delhi University. 


Text and Photographs 
by T. S. NAGARAJAN 


HEN Gandhiji received a call from 
Delhi to meet the Cabinet Mission in 

1946, he went to the capital city of India in 
April that year. There, in the Bhangi Co- 
lony on Reading Road, he made a small 
room next to the Valmiki Mandir his home, 


It is there that Gandhiji stayed with 

some of his close associates during a momen- 
tous phase in the history of the nation. 
Prasad, Patel and Nehru and members of 
the Cabinet Mission, including Sir Stafford 
Cripps, came hére to meet him and join 
him in prayer. Even the Frontier Gandhi, 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, lived here 
for some time with Gandhiji. And it is 
from the Bhangi Colony that Gandhiji 
went to meet the Viceroy and the Cabinet 
Mission for his epoch-making parleys which 
eventually led to the formation of the Inte- 
rim Government, 


As talks with the Cabinet Mission pro- 
gressed, the colony hummed with life from 
morning till late in the nights Frequently 


IN THE COLON 


Gandhiji went through the bustee and en- 
quired about the welfare of its people. They 
joined him in prayer and also in spinning. 
Gandhiji called himself “the biggest bhan- 
gi” and taught the Harijans by his own ex- 
ample the meaning of a simple and yet dig- 
nified life, 


Twenty-five years have passed since the 
Mahatma left the Bhangi Colony. Perhaps 
it has not become what the Bapu wanted 
it to be. Most of the Harijans still live in 
the same huts, though some of the less un- 
fortunate families (employees of the New 
Delhi Municipal Committee) have ‘moved 
into the 300 new single-room tenements built 
for them beside the Valmiki Mandir. 


Chaudhury Leela Ram (76), the oldest 
inhabitant of Bhangi Colony, said: “Gandhi- 
ji’s stay here did as much good to us as it 


GANDHIJI ADDRESSING MEMBERS OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY in the colony id 
when he lived there in 1946. At left is Jawaharlal Nehru. The leader of the colony today, 
Ratanlal Balmiki, is Labour Welfare Officer of the New Delhi Municipal Committee. 
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by the Gandhi Smarak Harijan Shiksha Samiti so that the mothers can go to work» The 
0. Last year it got the award for the cleanest slwm in Delhi. 
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harmed us. His presence made us feel im- 
portant, gave us hope. It brought all the 
country’s leaders to our doorstep and, even 
if temporarily, solved some of our pressing 
problems. But once Gandhiji left us, we 
became orphans again. It is not his fault 
but ours. We have forgotten hard work and | 
have cultivated the habit of looking up to W 
others for everything.” } 


Every effort of the Municipality to shift 
the Harijans to new quarters built for them 
on the outskirts of the city has failed. They 
refused to move so far away from their 
place of work. Now a project has been final- 
ised for building a multistoreyed complex 4 
to resettle them in the same area on 2 pj 
hire-purchase basis. 


Ratanlal Balmiki, their leader today: 
feels that a lot has been done in the busteé 
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THREE HUNDRED SINGLE-ROOM TENEMENTS built by NDMC have provided housing 
for some of the families. But about 3,000 families still live in hovels such as the one above. 
A multistoreyed complex to resettle the bhangis in the same area on a hire-purchase basis 


has been recently approved by NDMC. 


aars 


FILTERED WATER is provided to the colony now but it was not always so. Some 50,000 
Delhi slum dwellers have so far been allotted plots in various camps. But at least another 


100,000 have still to be resettled. 


since the days of the Mahatma. He has made 
the New Delhi Municipal Committee “do a 
lot” for the colony. His task has been some- 
what easy because he happens to be Labour 
Welfare Officer of NDMC. 


Compared to the other slums in the 
city, Bhangı Colony is perhaps the cleanest 
slum. NDMC spent over a lakh of rupees 

alast year and removed the slum’s worst 
eyesore: the open nullah. They covered it 
and built a network of well-lined drains. 
They built a number of flush latrines too. 


Also see Pages 36-37 


The colony has a child welfare centre 
run by the Gandhi Smarak Harijan Shik- 
sha Samiti. They also have a creche. Most 
working mothers make use of it. However, 
hardly 100 children go to school (the colo- 
ny has a population of over 14,000). 


“[ began my career as a sweeper and 
ended it as one,” says Chaudhury Leela 
Ram. But he made sure his children went 
to school and college. Three of his five sons 
are graduates and all of them are gainfully 
employed. 


Gangotri. & 
k> 


LUNCH TIME AT THE WELFARE CEN- 
TRE. Attendance at the nursery school (run 
by the Gandhi Smarak Harijan Shiksha 
Samiti) is very poor. 


VALMIKI MANDIR. Gandhiji lived in a 
room next to it. NDMC spent over a lakh of 
rupees on the colony last year. 


Shankar Lal (30), the Chaudhary’s 
youngest son and a graduate of Delhi Uni- 
versity, is more hopeful than his father. 
“My father feels we have forgotten the Ma- 
hatma. I don’t agree. We have lived a hard 
life and then come up. We are proud of the 
bustee in which we were horn. It has a clean 
record for a slum. No crime, no gambling, 
no bootlegging—no one goes to court. Is this 
not what Bapu wanted us to be? I don't feel 
I am an untouchable and no one makes me 
feel like one éither. Where are the untouch- 
ables today?” 
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| Text and Photographs 
by FAY GOLDIE 


A South African White inter- 
views Gandhiji’s daughter-in-law 
Sushila Gandhi at the Phoenix 
Settlement near Durban. 


METEEN miles out of Durban, a small 

= Gund hill rose from the undulating 
sugarcane lands like an island in a jade sea. 
A double-storeyed school dominated it, sur- 
rounded by trees and modest buildings. I 
passed a sign reading, PHOENIX SETTLEMENT 
AND CLINIC and drove up a dirt road be- 
tween a brilliant pink Pride of India hedge 
and rose gardens. An Indian student direct- 
ed me to the bungalow. The only sounds, as 
I waited on the cool verandah, were drowsy 
birdealls from the pepper and yellowwood 
trees. 


. .Gr’shila Gandhi greeted me. An erect, 
charming woman in her sixties, wearing 2 
white handloomed cotton sari and pink cot- 
ton overalls. She laughed and smiled readi- 
ly and yet there was a deep seriousness 
about her. Sushila Gandhi is a wise woman, 
fearless in the midst of fear. 


Since the death of her husband Manilal 
two years ago, Sushila has guided the 100- 
acre Settlement. The ban prohibiting move- 
ment of her son-in-law beyond the confines 
of Durban was lifted recently. Her daugh- 
ter, son-in-law and their children now live 
with her and help her. A committee ad- 
ministers the affairs of the Trust founded 
by Mahatma Gandhi in 1914. 


Peace And Goodwill 


Nowhere have I experienced such an 
atmosphere of peace and goodwill There 
was perfect orderliness. Not a weed, not 
a dead flower anywhere. As we walked in 
the garden, Sushila Gandhi picked up a twig 
and dropped it on a small pile for removal. 


She showed me over the “old house” 
where Gandhiji, his wife and children had 
lived before returning to India in 1914. 
Manilal and Sushila had continued to live 
there till 1942. Then they moved into the 
nearby modest bungalow which Manilal had 
built. 


The old house has now been turned into 
a shrine and library of Gandhiana. Garlands 
and mounds of frangipani blossoms had been 
left there by a party of women pilgrims 
who had visited the Settlement the previous 
day to pray before the life-size portrait of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

We visited the museum and library and 
saw the old printing-press of galvanised 
iron once used for printing Indian Opinion 
at Phoenix. 


I also saw part of Gandhi's correspond- 


effort to avoid the tragedy of World War I) 
and General Smuts. 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. Digitization: eGangotri. 


last OF The Gandhi In South Arica” 


ence with Tolstoy, Hitler (whom he tried 
to convince with “love and reason” in an 


—Continued 


SUSHILA GANDHI AT THE PHOENIX SETTLEMENT. “It is a holy and historic place,” 
says the Mahatma’s daughter-in-law, who runs a school and a clinic at the Settlement and. 
keeps the Gandhian spirit alive. Below: Indian Opinion was published from here. The ld- 
ing now houses the school and the creche. The Phoenix Settlement has become a shrine 


for Indians and followers of Gandhiji. 
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The Management Training Centre of 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES has developed 
this post graduate course for 

Middle Management. 


SYLLABUS. Management and Organisation 
Organisational Behaviour, Management and 
Work Study, O & M, Managerial Economics, 
Marketing Management, Operations and Pro- 
duction Management, Materials Management 
System, Statistical Analysis, Operations 
Research, PERT/CPM Fundamentals and 
Applications, Systems Analysis, Financial 
Management, Personnel Management and 
industrial Relations. 


LECTURERS. Highly qualified executives from Business 
and Industry with recognised ability in teaching. Full 
list of the lecturers will be given to enrolling delegates. 


DATE AND TIME. The course starts on the 

fst of November 1971. Lectures will be given at the 

Institute's airconditioned lecture room on working days 
between 6.30 and 8.30 P.M. and on Saturdays. 


ADMISSION. Only graduates will be admitted. 
Those who are working in senior positions in Business 
and Industry will be preferred. 


FEE. Rs. 800 by instalments of Rs. 200 monthly or 
Rs. 700 in full on enrolment. 


Free Prospectus trom: 


+! THE BRITISH INSTITUT 


50/B1M, 359 D. Naoroji Road, Bombay 1. 


met POST THIS COUPON TODAY [Te 


I To THE BRITISH INSTITUTES i 
50/BIM, 359, D. Naoroji Road, Bombay-1. E 


Name. 


Ú THE BRITISH INSTITUTES HAVE 35 YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
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Special beard-softening ingredients. Skilfully blended oils. A 
refreshing new fragrance. An exclusive new formula. All this make? 
New Palmolive Lather shave cream the ultimate in shaving comfort 
for you. Rich luxurious lather. Your razor glides smoothly for the 
closest, smoothest, most comiortable shave ever. And we didn’t sto 
there! The smart, convenient new cap stands at your service on th 
shelf. Why wait? Buy Palmolive Lather shave cream today! | 
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We also visited the modern clinic where 
an African sister-in-charge was attending 
to Indian and African babies. In the im- 
pressive school dedicated to Kasturba, five 
hundred children are being educated. This 
is the story Sushila Gandhi told me: 


“The future is uncertain. Unless a mi- 
racle happens, I shall be the last Gandhi 
to work here at the Settlement. My only 
son, Arun, married while he was on a visit 
to India. It means that now he can’t return 
here because, as you know, all Indians not 
born in South Africa are prohibited from 
entering the country to live here. He now 
works with The Times of India. But his 
rightful place is here. 

“You realise, of course, that to us this 
is a holy and historic place. We consider it 
holy because it was here that Gandhiji re- 
nounced all material wealth and found spi- 
ritual guidance. It was here that satyagraha 
was first tried out, which later enabled In- 
dia to regain her freedom without blood- 
shed, Let me tell you about this Settle- 
ment, 

“Jn 1904 Bapu was practising as a law- 
yer in Johannesburg. He was also bringing 
out Indian Opinion, which was then printed 
in Durban. 


"Unto This Last" 

“A friend gave Bapu a copy of Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last to read on a train journey 
down to Durban. It changed his life—and 
the lives of countless others who have since 
come to accept the Gandhian philosophy. 
When he arrived in Durban, he was deter- 
mined to change his life in accordance with 
the ideals of the book. He had then, as he 
always had, the complete support of his 
wife. 


“Bapu was determined to buy a piece 
of land near Durban where he could have 
his ashram. His advertisement resulted in 
his buying this little hill, which had a few 
orange and tango trees and a dilapidated 
cottage on it. It also had a good spring— 
which we still use—and, although it was 
thickly overgrown with grass and infested 


HE AUTHOR, FAY GOLDIE, is a South 
African journalist who has also worked in 
Fleet Street, London. She is a noted photo- 
grapher, lecturer and author. 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. Digitization: 


with snakes, he bought it for a thousand 
pounds. They lived under canvas at first 


and moved their printing-press out here. 


“I first met Bapu when I was a small 
child in India. My parents—our family name 
is Mashruwallah—were strict, orthodox 
Hindus but they became devout followers 
of Gandhiji. I believe they were the first 
followers to respond to his call for a mass 
campaign of civil disobedience and boycott 
of British institutions and goods in 1920. In 
fact I was brought up in a family that sup- 
ported him financially and morally. 


“My family had been quite wealthy 
but everything changed. Our home came to 
reflect the ashram, spinning and weaving 
became a household routine, and everything 
we wore from then on had to be. made of 
hand-woven cotton. 


“At nineteen I became betrothed to 
Gandhiji’s second son, Manilal, whom I had 
never met, because he had been sent back 
to South Africa as a young man to help the 
friends and relatives who were running this 
Phoenix Settlement. Not until our wedding 
day did I see my husband, who had come 
over from South Africa to marry me. 


“tt was a very frugal wedding, because 
it was against our beliefs to be ostentati- 
ous. All the jewellery I should have worn 
was converted into funds for the national 
cause. The only presents we were allowed 
to keep were those given us by Gandhiji, 
a copy of the Gita and a garland made of 
white cotton he had spun himself. Bapu 
even went on our honeymoon with us be- 
cause he said there were many things he 
wanted to explain to us before we left for 
South Africa. 


«Manilal and I settled down to our new . 
life at Phoenix and I helped in the press, 
setting Gujarati type. Our first daughter, 
Sita, was born a year after our marriage, 
and then, in 1930, there came the call to re- _- 
turn to India to help with the mass civil 
disobedience movement. My husband en- 
trusted the work at Phoenix to a friend 
and we left for India. 


Kasturba's Fortitude 

“Bapu was imprisoned with solitary 
confinement and, to my dismay, Manilal 
volunteered to join him. Alone with my 
baby, I felt afraid and insecure. But when 
I saw how Ba faced the imprisonment of 
her husband, son and grandson, I felt 
ashamed. She never complained. 


“My husband spent a year in prison 
and then it was felt that his place was in 
South Africa, so we came back here, where 
our children were born, and the work went 
steadily on. On rare occasions we visited 
our people in India but our lot was cast in 
South Africa and here we have stayed ever 
since. 


“Jn 1954 people in Johannesburg con- 
tributed a large sum of money towards 
building a school here in Ba’s memory. 

“We badly needed a school, because of 
the number of Indian children without edu- 
cation. I had improvised classes for them 
in a part of the old house but, within a few 
months, the number had climbed from five 
to two hundred. Now we have a fine school 
here, as you see, where about five hundred 
children are being educated. It is the only 


AFRICAN MOTHER AND CHILD at the ~ 
creche run by Sushila Gandhi and her 
daughter Mrs Ela Ramgobin. 


part of the Phoenix Settlement Trust for 
which we have accepted Government as- 
sistance. Now the Department of Indian 
Affairs and the Trust have equal responsi- 
bility for the school. 

“Gandhiji was assassinated on January 
30, 1948. On that day every year, we have 
special meetings and prayers. 

“For several years now, we have also 
held what we call a camp here, where child- 
ren of all races gather to learn the teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi and to exchange 
ideas. It is really a Summer School. As you 
know we believe that all mankind is one 
and we have no thought at all of race or 
creed. This does pose certain difficulties but 
our camps are held in the Gandhian spirit 
of mutual respect and love and we are 
sure that only good can come of them. 


“You ask whether I would have chosen 
the ‘hard life’ had I known what was in 
store for me. Oh, yes, I most certainly would 
have. It has been a wonderful life. And you 
know hardships cease to be difficult if they” 
are accepted and just lived day by day. 
I must confess that I do mot see eye to eye 
with all the teachings of the Mahatma. But 
I do believe in the spirit of all he did and — 
said. And I have tried to live in this spirit 

“The Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment wishes to use our estate as a buter 
between two areas of a planned housing 
scheme—Indians on the one side, Africans: 
on the other. I cannot say what will happen. 


“My prayer is that the way will open 
for us to develop a handicrafts centre. We 
could then market what we did not need. 


“But who can we get to help u 
teach us in this work? We could pay t 
ers a little, but not very much. I see 
as a possible future for Phoenix, 
knows, like the mythical bird, this ea | 
ment may yet rise again to its former ii 
and usefulness. The spirit is still here” 
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“RAMMOHUN ROY 


Rammohun Roy appeared at the start- 
ing point of the modern period of our 
history when neither the people of this 
land nor of outside could clearly recog- 
nise it. It was he who could then realise 
that the call of this period was the call 
of great unity. Stretching his wide heart, 
resplendent with the light of know- 
ledge, he showed that it suffered from 
paucity of accommodation for neither 
the Hindu nor the Muslim nor the 
Christian. That heart of his is the heart 
of India. He expressed in himself the 
true identity of Indis. This identity 
reveals itself in the man in whom all 
find dignity and recognition. 


—Rabindranath Tagore 


Wen at the age of 16, Rammohun Roy 
published his Tuhfat-ul-Muwahdin 
(“A Gift of Monotheists”), it had the effect 
of a bombshell. In this Persian treatise with 
an Arabic Preface, he condemned the pre- 
vailing superstitious practices and made a 
plea for a Universal Religion based on the 
unity of the Godhead. 

This work earned him the leadership 
of the reformist movement. He was one of 
the earliest to realise how caste had hope- 


lessly divided the Hindus and hindered their 
social and economic advancement. In 1818 
he wrote to a friend: 


“I regret to say that the present system 
of religion adhered to by the Hindus is not 
well calculated to promote their political 
interests. The distinction of castes, introduc- 
ing innumerable divisions and subdivisions 
among them, has entirely deprived them of 
patriotic feeling, and the laws of purifica- 
tion have totally disqualified them from un- 
dertaking any difficult enterprise. It is, I 
think, necessary that some change should 
take place in their religion, at least for the 
sake of their political advantage and social 
comfort. 


Because of his profound understanding 
of not only Hinduism but of other religions 
Rammohun Roy was eminently fitted to play 
the role of reconciler of apparently diver- 
gent races, faiths and cultures. In a sense 
he may be regarded as the founder of Comp- 
arative Religion. 


Moreover, he was one of the first men 
qualified to interpret the East to the West 
and the West to the East. 


It was Dr Brajendranath Seal who 
characterised Rammohun as the “Prophet of 


ARRANGEMENTS -onses rom pae 2 


the seat as he made imaginary love. Immor- 
ality was freedom, the superiority of a man 
who lost and still had the power of explod- 
ing stars and of the moon that pulled waves 
and stirred the heaving seas. ‘I am such a 
man, contemptuous and without defeat? he 
told himself in a spasm of bitter sanity. 
‘Bring me a woman and I will conquer, will 
defeat birth and death and still be the same. 
I will love without love, without guilt. I will 
love everything that is not mine!’ They did 
not know all this. His friends did not know 
how Khan Sahib made his peace with 
doubts. They wanted only to hear his jokes, 
his erotic poetry, his vulgarities, that re- 
assured them that he was a man worth lik- 
ing. 

“Here we are, Khan Sahib...can you 
get home now?” The car stopped. 

“Unhh...where? Oh yes, yes,” he 
shook himself awake. 

‘Perhaps someone will talk some more 
....for a few minutes before I go,’ he 
thought. But they were waiting and their 
smiles were becoming awkward. 

Khan Sahib steadied himself as the 
car drew away. He did not understand why 
they should have gone. There was life yet in 
the night. On the pavements, under the 
street-lights, men walking past—all the poe-: 
try of the past, a delicious loneliness. It 
was an old feeling, coming home drunk. 
He walked away from under the window 
of his house. Walked around the old statue 
and he seemed to have a special friendship 
for the stone horseman. Both were adven- 
®turers, but they both stayed in one place. 
He laughed at this and went out of the 
park. 


And then the hunter of his youth re- 
turned. There was a woman some distance 
away, waiting under a light. ‘Why not?’ he 
told himself. ‘Why should a man stop? She 
is a hunter too!’ he smiled. It was funny 
again, all of it. Desire brought him memories 
and he was alive, wanting this stranger. Sin 
united people in strange ways. He walked 
closer and she seemed to have seen him too. 


A car careened past him. Khan Sahib 
stumbled and cursed the man. It stopped 
behind the woman and she walked to it. 
The beam broke into pieces before Khan 
Sahib, light forcing itself into his eyes. 
Nazima...it was Nazima. 


“My child, I'm coming...I'll save you!” 
he raved in his silence. But the words did 
not break away from his thoughts. Who 
were those men, that car? He wanted to 
run. Only wanted. ..“Don’t... Don’t do this, 
my daughter...don’t go!” He cried warm 
tears down his cracked cheeks. Nazima got 
into the car and the man laughed. 


Khan Sahib went home. ‘I'll stop her, 
Yil shout her out, TIH do everything a fa- 
ther should do!’ he told himself. He wanted 
to tell his wife about Nazima. But, my God— 
if she knew already! 


Nazima came home just before morning. 
He saw her struggle through the door and 
come in, He got up in his bed and then he 
saw his wife lying near and looking at 
him. Nazima: banged the door and threw 
away her handbag. He said nothing. Just 
fell back on his pillow and pressed his 
hand to his forehead until it hurt. 


The crows were making noises already. 
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“He would be free or not be at all,” wrote 
a Christian missionary about Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy (1772-1833), founder of the 
reformist Brahmo Samaj. It was through his 
efforts that sati was abolished. He also 
fought for women’s education, widow Te- 
‘marriage and a free press. The bicentenary 
of this social and religious reformer is being 
celebrated this week. í, 


Coming Humanity”. A relentless icónóclast 
and adherent of reason, Rammohun was a- 
freethinker and a roving adventurer in the 
domain of theology. “He aimed at reconcil- 
iation of the good of the individual with 
the good of the greatest numbers.” Ch 
Rammohun’s ideal was to bring tœ- 
gether men of all religious persuasion into — 
a system of universal worship of the One 
True God. His dream was fulfilled in the 
establishment of the Brahmo Samaj. 


Though the scope of his mission com- 
prehended all mankind, Rammohun’s imme- 
diate field of action was his own country 
and his labours were directed chiefly to- 
wards Hinduism. He sought to put a stop 
to idol worship, not by his personal author- 
ity, but on the authority of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads, which he held up to his 
countrymen as the essence of Hinduism. 

The Raja called upon his Hindu coun- — 
trymen, on the very authority of Hinduism, 
to eschew polytheisn. and become worship- 
pers of One God. This clearly demonstrates — 
the almost orthodox reverence he had for- 
the Vedas and the Hindu aspect which he 
gave to his Movement. 


But it is the spirit of Rammohun that — 
is of special interest to us today, when 
scepticism seems to rule the thinking mind 
of the world, The spirit of Rammohun — 
ramified into diverse branches covering the __ 
whole area of our national life. In his career 
is illustrated the harmonious play of that 
cycle of forces which, by their conjoint oper- 
ation, evolve and shape out a modern — 
nation. 


In range of vision, in reach of sympathy, 
in versality of powers, in variety of acti 
ities, in coordination of interests, in coa 
ence of ideal—in short, as realising an 
round, all-receptive life in its manifold ful- 
ness, Rammohun Roy is a unique figure in 
the history of India, if not in the annals 
of the race. i BES 


MONI BAGCHES 
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by VIMLA MALLIK 


Today. after seventeen years of 
their existence, India’s Art Aka- 
demis are under fire for mal- 
administration, casteism and 
fickle patronage. Here are some 
opinions. 


HE Akademis have taken over from the 
T private patron, who in turn had taken 
over from the Guild, In the small tightly 
knit world of the village, the artist was 
assured his status and livelihood in hered- 
itary office. Today the whole basis of values 
has shifted from cooperation to competition. 


True the Government has tried to help 
—to initiate. It bought up art pieces and 
put them in Museums. But if this was done 
to raise the sensibility of the nation, there 
was only the slightest chance that it might 
succeed in some future generation or, more 
likely, in some future genre. 


The Government has set itself up as the 
guardian of public taste. But the tastes are 
as varied as the men that man the Akademis. 
Highly paid and excellent administrators, 
they are known less for their sensibility than 
for their pride and prejudice. Ofien dicta- 
torial, inconsistent, in awe of the working 
artists with whom they may violently dis- 
agree and at times may even compromise, 
the Government machinery—feel the artists 
—is incompatible today with a fair and 
intelligent patronage. 


In a quick survey of the art world 
I chatted recently with artists, promotors 
and kingpins to see how and why the Aka- 
demis had failed to play God and Guru, 


USTAD VILAYAT KHAN, India’s ace suar- 
ist, created a stir by refusing to accept an 
award from the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 


“WF fifty pahelwans acknowledge me to be 
one of them, I shall be most proud, What 

can I feel but anger when academicians, 
who know not the ABC of mugic, hum and 
haw over my ability and my worth? The 


£ 
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NATIONAL AKADEMIS: Some. Viewpoints èy? 


Sangeet Natak Akademi offer awards but 
what do they know of music? What are 
their qualifications? Foreign degrees? 


‘Did you know that Omkar Nath Tha- 
kur and Kersarbai were once auditioned by 
ordinary AIR officials? And when I rebel- 
led they put me on the ‘black list’? 


“J love my music and I’ve got my 
public, so I do not care. But I am scared 
for my son. I’m training him to be a musi- 
cian and, unless he has an uncle in the ruling 
hierarchy, he may never get recognition. I 
hate the cloak-and-dagger world of poli- 
tics—I can’t play that game. Why-can’t we 
create, unhampered, unfettered. in a world 
of our own?” 


That is Ustad Vilayat Khan speaking. 
And the Ustad speaks an Urdu that is laden 
with memories of marble halls, playing 
fountains and laughter behind _ latticed 
windows. It is his world of music—but he 
lives in one that is totally askew. 


Exclusive Art 


“In an earlier era, I might have been 
considered some kind of a ‘devta’. Today, 
I don’t get recognition from my own coun- 
try. Why? Because I do not have a lobby 
in Delhi! Because I refuse to bow and scrape 
before the king-makers! Have the art akad- 
emis been established to encourage music 
or politics? They are doing extremely well 
in politics but I don’t know about music...” 


Proud, dedicated and volatile, the Ustad 
has the arrogance of tradition behind him. 
Sixth in line of one of the oldest gharanas 
in India, he is depressed at the decline of 
the ancient system of patronage. 


“We do want encouragement, We do 
want recognition—but both must be honest 
and impartial. I am not asking for the popul- 
arity of film stars—mine is an exclus- 
ive art. It has always been exclusive, it will 
always remain exclusive, It is meant for the 
temple courtyard—not for air-conditioned 
auditoriums where people eat potato crisps 
in the front row while I am tuning myself 
into a mood of reverence,” 


After Ten Years 


The Khan Sahib recalled how th = 
geet Natak Akademi did at last sonia 
to him with an award after a lapse of ten 
years. “They offered me the award and I 
wrote, asking them the basis on which it 
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DR NARAYANA MENON. is Executive Di- 
rector of the National Centre for Perform- 
ing Arts. He has been Director-General of 
AIR and Secretary of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. He finds the work of the National 
Centre chiefly hampered by lack of funds. | 


R Narayana Menon made an interesting | 
interviewee, 4 


“Not very much is being done for the — 
needy artist,” I said. “How do you justify | 
the existence of art akademis and art | 
centres?” s 


“With the funds at our command, only 
so much is possible. The country is much too 
vast and needs a fantastic organisation if it 
is to reach out to the needs of each and 
every artist. But that does not mean we — 
don’t have to make a beginning, True there | ue 
are no channels of communication with - | 
every State... and it does so happen that l 
often those who clamour for attention dom 
get it... but “this is not because we are 
partisan.” 4 


The Centre has the look of a well-cared — 
Poodle. With encouragement from the Tatas — 
the Maharashtra Government and UNESCO, — 
the Centre, established in 1968, plans to acl 
as guru and research centre, bringing estab- 
lished musicians to help teach the up-and- 
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» “The press often distorts a great deal,” 

E replicd Dr Menon. I was Secretary of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi and I assure you 
that Shambhu Maharaj received aid for at 

| least the last ten years of his life. H@ was 
indulgently cared for right up to the very 
end. Of course there have been instances 
where help was needed and not given in 
time. But unless it is brought to our notice, 
how do we know?” 


“Are there any pensión schemes for 
aging artists?” 2 

“Yes. Alauddin Khan, for instance, gets 
Rs 100 a month from the Madhya Pradesh 
Government. I am aware that the pension 
scales are Jow—but, as I have just pointed 
out, the funds are limited.” 


“On what basis are the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi awards given? How are the judges 
chosen?” 


“The Judges form a council that is 
widely represented—and no one man is in 
charge. The awards are given after careful 
thought, investigation and deliberation.” 


“Vilayat Khan has not been given land 
io start an academy when lesser luminaries 
have Started theirs. On what basis are such 
benefits endowed?” I asked. 


“Tt is not because he is not a good mus- 
ician ihat land has not been granted. There 
can always be other reasons.” 


Gave Away Nothing 


Dr Menon drummed his fingers on the 
table—then stopped and drummed again. 


I felt dismissed—felt like the Chinaman 
who turned round and about, yet could not 
get at his elusive pigtail. Cool, crisp and 
delightfully BBC, Menon had chatted with 
charm but, like a vintage diplomat, given 
me nothing to write home to mother. 


DR MULK RAJ ANAND has been Chair- 


man, Lalit Kala Akademi, and is a member 
of seven international art juries. 


E carved critics for breakfast that morn- 
ing. An Oxonian, sans stutter and trou- 
‘ser patch, Dr Mulk Raj Anand, the man 


“responsible for bringing the Triennale to 


India, declared: “Neither God nor Indira 
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Gandhi—I have known them both since the 
early years—can stem the chaos in the 
cultural world. So who am 1? 


“It was I who suggested the Khosla 
Commission investigation into the art bodies. 
Nothing is wrong with the principles on 
which the Akademis are based—but what 
can you do with the artists themselves? 
They just hate each other—there is just 
no unity among them. I suggested that the 
artists form a democratic body of their own 
and it lasted exactly one month. There 
is more honour among thieves.” 


“What is wrong with the judging body 
of the Akademis?” I asked. 


“The artists. I’ve just been telling you, 
the artists. Ours is a mobocracy. Agreed 
that in a mobocracy you cannot have 
one man sitting as judge. So we set up 
a jury, hoping that would be a fairer way 
to judge. And what happens? Instead of 
putting their heads together, they plot, 
scheme, form voting blocs—hurdles which 
you just cannot cross. I have great affection 
and esteem for the artists in this country 
but the vested interests among the artists 
do not wish the others to succeed. It is the 
artists who do not want the movement to 
go forward—they just want themselves to 
go forward. 


“I feel the Khosla Commission could go 
a long way if the artists were to cooperate. 
Some artists—well-known artists from Ahm- 
edabad—have refused to go before the Com- 
mission, and that I think is very sad.” 


“What truth is there in the story that 
only the older artists were represented in 
the Indian section of the Triennale?” I ask- 
ed. 


“That’s incorrect. In the Triennale, 90% 
of the artists were under 40. Would you call 
that ‘old’?” 


His Utopia 


“What do you think is the solution to 
the cultural chaos?” 


Dr Anand gave me a glimpse into his 
utopia: “J am planning an art city near 
Delhi but it will be in the spirit of the 
Gita. The basis of our working will be the 
ashram, around which life will revolve. 
We'll work from the village to the town. 
People will be trained in handiwork and a 
creative life. Lokayafa is the people’s way 
of life—as it was, as it is and as it might 
be. 


“The Government of India,” he conti- 
nued, “has failed miserably in the field of 
art education. In the recent Education Com- 
mission Report, not two lines were devoted 
to art—so they added an appendix! Our 
entire educational system is divorced from 
reality. The Government today is producing 
more horticulturists than malis. 


“Today, 1 have only funeral money left 
—I've given the rest away to my dream 
city. In art, there are no easy gains. I ran 
away from home because I wanted to write 
a book and not just become an ICS officer. 
I gave up a £500 job in Cambridge and 
lived on £1 in London. Why? Because I 
wanted to be free to write a book. I know 
I could have sold insurance policies and led 
a leisured existence, but I have always 
wanted something more out of life...” 


JEHANGIR SABAVALA accuses the Aka- 
demis of being infested with politics. Once 
the artist turned to rajas and nawabs in 
search of patronage, then to merchants. Now 
the Government has set itself up as the guart- 
dian of public taste—but it is confronted 
with a public thai does not even know when 
to stand and stare. 


I HAVE shunned art politics and it has 
not done me much harm,” said Jehangir 
Sabavala. “That does not mean it has not hit 
me now and again. After all, I am a work- 
ing artist. But, for the rising artist, it would 
and could do much harm. Total preoccupa- 
tion with ‘upmanship’ is going to affect 
your creativity. It could also set you on a 
track that’s going the other way!” 

“Do you think the Akademis have 
generally been fair?” 

“Fair? FAIR?” repeated Sabavala. “The 
Akademis are not particularly known for 
their objective recognition of merit, you 
know. And yet this is the one thing we 
would expect in a patron—at least in this 
kind of patron. From top to bottom, the 
Akademis are infested with politicians. If I 
join the band, I have to promise votes when 
the need arises—to get the votes I might 
need one day. You understand?” 

“What do you think is wrong with the 
Lalit Kala Akademi?” 


“The Lalit Kala Akademi has done 
nothing except send blue-eyed boys abroad 
and given awards to those who ‘ji-hazoor’, 
The major portion of funds is spent on 
administration, when it should be piped 
into schemes for artists—like health, insur- 
ance, more studios... The administration is 
top-heavy and poor.” 

Sabavala believes that the best-run 
organisation is the National School of Drama 
under Ebrahim Alkazi. “They search the 
country for talent, place students on radio 
and TV, send them abroad and are generally 
highly efficient.” 

“How far do you think was the Trien- 
nale a success?” 


“It certainly goes to the credit of Muik 
that he brought the Triennale to India. I am 
told he travelled eleven countries in his 
search. But was it worth it? When our art- 


ists don’t have bus fare to make it to the — 


studio—leave alone travel to Delhi to see 
the show?” 


o ~Continued. 
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KANAK RELE in a Kathakali pose. This 
Mohini Attam expert believes that the 
Akademis have failed to help old and dis- 
abled artists. She has received a grant from 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi and the Ford 
Foundation for research in Mohini Attam. 


SKED what are the drawbacks of her 
chosen profession, Kanak Rele said: 


“Suppose I have an accident and can- 
not dance, how do I subsist? There must 
be insurance schemes so that, in the event 
of any mishap, the artist can live—or shall 
we say ‘exist'?” 


Kanak recalled the case of her guru, 
the great Karunakar Pannikar, when he 
reached the age of retirement: 


“There was no money and he was in 
tears. His pupils got together and we collect- 
ed, in 1964, Rs 40,000, with which we bought 
him land in his native Kerala. But two 
droughts killed the crops. So again we col- 
lected money, got him pumps and gave him 
Rs 20,000 in 1968. Where were the Akademis 
all this time?” 


Kanak Rele is co-director of a dance 
academy in Bombay and gratefully ack- 
nowledges the help from the Maharashtra 
Government, “which more or less leads 
other States in their effort to be good 
patrons”. 


KEKOO GANDHI runs a little gallery in 
Delhi, where struggling artists exhibit their 
works. He points out that both individual 


Gnd institutional patronage have their draw- 
‘backs, 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 2 eae 
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KES GANDHI, owner of a 20-year-old 
art gallery, said: 


“I am against artist aid funds, I prefer 
the idea of generating a grant—to help the 
artist to help himself.” : 


“What are the basic requirements of an 
artist in a city like Bombay?” I asked. 


“Studios. They don’t have a place to 
paint. Some of the artists are migrating to 
Delhi—hoping the situation is better there. 
The Government has built studios but they 
lack light and water. They have rented out 
the Afghan Hunting Lodge in Delhi to artists 
on only Rs 20 a month, but it is way out, 
and only artists like Dave and Kulkarni, who 
have their own conveyance, can use it. What 


is the point in giving to those who already 
have?” 


—S 


PRABHAKAR BARWE represented India at 
the recent Triennale. He has worked and 
painted at the Weavers’ Centre since 1959— 
because “there was no other way by which 
he could paint, be independent and yet earn 
a livelihood”. 


“YT is unfair that we should depend on the 

critics or the older painters in the Coun- 
cil for selection awards and exhibitions. The 
older painters have come to certain conclu- 
sions, maybe after years of hard work—and 
they now refuse to acknowledge that there 
is room for new art forms. I do not blame 
them. They are no longer receptive to new 
ideas. But art forms do keep changing and 
the men in authority must at least realise 
that...” says Prabhakar Barwe. 


' “1 do not want to compromise and paint 
pictures for rich Indian bedrooms. I know 
that way I can make more money, but ld 
rather work here and paint what I want to 
paint.” 


“How does the Lalit Kala Akademi 
choose its artists for exhibitions?” 


“i 


“The Akademi,” explained Barwe, “is 
dependent on a list of award winners—and 
the rest are ignored. Even if you have not 
worked for six to eight years, you are still 
represented—it is unimportant how much 
another artist has slogged or achieved, he 
will not get a chance, That, I think, is very 
unfair. The Akademi must reach out to the 
newer artist, be always on the alert and in 
touch with the various States. It must be 
aware when and where new forms are un- 
folding.” 


“Would it be better to let a Committee 
be judge or a single individual?” I asked. 

“It would always be a compromise, I 
think, with a Committee, for you cannot 
disregard the different tastes, the different 
sensibilities. But what otber choice have 
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I think our fate would be disastrous. ` : 
would we find a man of high sensibility an 
with the strength to be impartial? E Bas 


“The problem,” continued Barwe, “is 
that an artist cannot be an dérganiser. There 
will always be other men. All I think we 
should ask for is intelligent, educated—I 
mean really educated—people on the art 
akademis.” 


“Do you think the Khosla Commission 
will achieve anything?” 


Barwe hesitated, then said: “I hope they 
do, but they seem to have made a bad be- 
ginning. They asked me to fill in a ques- 
tionnaire which would help throw some 
light on the working of the Akademis. They 
wanted to know whether the Akademis had 
lived up to their constitution. 


“Since I did not have the constitution, 
I wrote to them and asked for a copy. That 
was two months ago and I have not receiv- 
ed a reply. They are eliciting information 
and yet they do not bother to reply. What 
sort of investigation will we have? What 
good will it do? The questionnaire they sent 
did not even have a covering letter to say 
what exactly the Committee was looking 
for.” 


MRS RODA MISTRY criticises the Akade- 
mis for their failure in “communicating”. In 
the village, the artist used to be assured of 
both his status and his livelihood. But today 
the whole basis of values has shifted from 
cooperation to competition. 


Mss RODA MISTRY, Andhra Pradesh's 
Minister for Women's Welfare and 
Tourism, said: “All the four Akademis are 
self-centred. They decide everything by 
themselves, never checking with the State 
Governments—at least not with my State 
Government. Delegates are sent out, awards — 
given and not a mention is made that other oe 
pockets of culture exist beyond the dry 
fringes of Delhi.” 3 


w 


af 


Comparing the treatment meted out to 
artists at home and abroad, Mrs Mistry re- 
called a trip to Russia when she visited 
various homes for the aged and the disabled 
artists. “You are immediately made aware | 
that these are special citizens. And why not? | 
The facilities they are accorded are in sharp 
contrast to those offered to other prestigious 
citizens, while here their very existence is 
not acknowledged." ; 
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19..2 THE SOUTH started as a small production centre but made 
many spectacular costume and legendary films with an erotic slant— 
as the above picture from an unidentified silent film shows. Today the 
South has grown into India’s biggest film-producing sector, with a 
huge annual output of movies in Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Kannada. Gemini’s Hindi Chandralekha (1948), made by S. S. Vasan, 
was the big spectacle with which Madras conquered the Hindi market, 
till then dominated by Bombay and Calcuita. 


19,.2 TODAY'S PIPEDREAM of the James Bond Cult was evidently 
known to the silent film-makers! Here is Mazhar Khan lording it 
over his harem, led by Khatoon, in a silent film (name not known). 
Veiled erotic fantasies have been a marked feature of Indian Cinema. 
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thal 1926: THE SILENT ERA was enriched by many talents—in film-making and acting. Himan- 

dora! su Rai, seen above with Sita Devi in Light of Asia, was among the first to expand the hori- 
deo © zoms of Indian Cinema by making international co-productions. Light of Asia, l 

-German company, had grand openings in England and European centres and brought Himansu 

r Rai honour and acclaim. Himansu Rai made three more such co-productions, before establish- 


made with a 


i 
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1925: BABURAO PAINTER, who brought art and spectacle to films 
with Sairandhri (1920), turned to grim realism with Savkari Pash 
(1925) —on the woes of peasant life—in which film is seen V. Shanta- 
ram. (right), as the farmer youth, with Z. Pawar and Kamladevi. 


The system of “double feature” pro- 
grammes continued and Phalke’s own 
“Lanka Dahan” was clubbed with “The 
Blind Fate” in 1917. But the oddest of odd 
pairings was the showing of Phalke’s “Sa- 
vitri” with Pathe's “Delilah” in 1918! 


None can deny the role of Phalke as the 
Father of the Indian Film Industry which 
he set up against great odds almost single- 
handed. And such super hits of Phalke as 
Krishna Janma and Kalia Mardan—starring 
his daughter Mandakini as the mischievous 
little Krishna—firmly established the cinema 
in India as a popular mass medium and 
industrial enterprise. 


By 1920 the film industry in India was 
thriving. In the sixty years of its existence, 
it has produced nearly 11,400 feature films 
and innumerable shorts. But how many of 
these can we hold up as works of creative 
expression, artistic vision and pure cinema? 


There are some landmarks, to be sure, 
But many of the “firsts” were scored in the 
early “silent era” itself by stalwarts like 
J. F. Madan, Dhiren Ganguly (“D.G.”) and 
Anadi Nath Bose in Bengal, S. N, Patan- 
kar, D. N. Sampat, Homi Master and Suchet 
Singh in Bombay, Baburao Painter in Kolha- 
pur and Natraj Mudaliar and R. Prakash in 
Madras. 

—Continued 
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1930: V. SHANTARAM started Prabhat with four partners. Even his 1931: THE SILENT FILM at its zenith was overtaken by the Talkie 
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i 2 as pict 
The first feature from Bengal, Satyawadi ter Hi 
Raja Harishchandra, was made in 1917 by Devik 
J. F. Madan, who soon set up his sprawling from 
empire of Madan Theatres, covering stage TERS 
as well as cine production and exhibition. erie 
The first feature from Madras was most ¢ 
Keechak Vadham, done in 1919 by Nataraj role v 


Mudaliar. 


Patankar, who had made an abortive 
effort, Savitri, at the same time as Pundalik 
(1912), produced India’s first serial, Exile 
of Shree Rama, running into four-week 
showings and with season tickets for the 
whole session. 


Dhiren Ganguly (“D.G”), the expres- 
sionist of Bengal. made the first social, Eng- 
land Returned. 


This was followed by Kohinoor’s Kala 
Naag, directed by Homi Master, who also 
played the role of the notorious Bombay 
bandit going by that name. 


Kiss As Kiss Can! 


Ardeshir Irani, under his Imperial em- 
biem, made many popular films, starring the 
beauteous Sulochana, the first woman to 
attain the status of a star, Ardeshir Irani’s 
studio had a big staff of able directors, 
artists and technicians. “Freelancing” was 
taboo. But there was considerable freedom 

of expression—kissing, even stripping—as 
the Censors then were largely concerned 
with checking subversive trends and veiled 
propaganda for freedom from alien rule. The 
number of times stars like Sulochana, Zebu- 
nissa, Sultana and Zubeida were kissed PE THE CENSORS THEN WERE NOT UND 
passionately by he-men like Master Vithal, e 0) nes gou pose Madhav Kale in 
the Bilimoria Brothers and -Nandram he-man when the muc 
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Pahelwan would make our present-day 
Rekhas and Rehanas blush. 

Directors like V. Shantaram kept the 
Censors busy with fervently patriotic films 
like Udaykal. 


Himansu Rai widened the horizon with 
his international ventures: Light of Asia, 
Shiraz, A Throw of Dice and Karma. 
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1933: DEVIKA RANI, honoured as the First 
Lady of the Indian Screen, won high criti- 
cal acclaim from the foreign press, which 
raved over her beauty,.grace and talent— 

> as pictured here in the English Karma. Af- 
ter Himansu Rai set up Bombay Talkies, 
Devika Rani starred in many of its films— 
from Achhut Kanya to Hamari Baat. 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. 


Baburao Painter, having made his art- 
istic mark, turned to the stark realism of 
peasant life in Savkari Pash. 

Chandulal Shah, with Ranjit as his ban- 
ner and the “Glorious” Gohar as his star, 
set the family drama vogue with films like 
Gunsundari—a role in which Nirupa Roy 
so excelled in the 1948 Gujarati film of that 
name. 


1933: SULOCHANA (Ruby Myers) was the 
first “silent day” artist to have a real taste 
of stardom. A woman of great poise and 
elegance, Sulochana charmed countless 
hearts with her work in hits like Anarkali 
and Madhuri (which were both remade as 
talkies), as also Sulochana—in which film, 
named after her, she is seen above. 


ee er ET E 
1934: “GLORIOUS” GOHAR, the star and co-producer of Chandulal Shah's Ranjit Movietone, 
was another to commana a great personnal following. Her films, mace on a big scale, were 
most of them hits, and her range varied from Achoot to Miss 1933. Here she is in the famous 


role of Gunsundari—a theme since remade a number of times. 


1934: NEW THEAT. 
highly significant films in th 
films which have by now a 
K. L. Saigal and Uma Shashi in a scene from 
ively directed by Nitin Bose. 
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1935: K. L, SAIGAL AS DEVDAS—the first 
great idol of the Talkie era whose acting, 
coupled with his haunting style of singing, 
turned his films into suck memorable hits. 
Even now, every day his voice is to be 
heard from Radio Ceylon at 7.57 am—a 
tribute to his style and popularity. 


The Wadia Brothers, “J.B.H.” and Homi, 
the Bhatt Brothers, Vijay and Shanker, 
began by exploring the world of action 
thrillers. 


Naval Gandhi and Mohan Bhaynani, 
for their part, made ambitious forays into 
literary classics. 


In its last years, the silent film had 
drawn some talents who were destined to 
give shape to the Indian Talkie and make a 
name for themselves. The Sound Revolu- 
tion, which swept the industry in 1931, 


—Continued 
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made by her mother Jaddanbai, one of 
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the first women in 


brought about influences that crystallised 
into a “formula” rigidly followed to this day. 


“Alam Ara”, the first talkie made by 
Ardeshir Irani and released at Bombay’s 
Majestic on March 14, 1931, not only brought 
a popular drama on the screen but also 
songs. The early talkie hits were all very 
stagey and packed with songs, sometimes 
as many as 70 in a film! 

Directors like V. Shantaram, P. C. 
Barua, Debaki Bose and Nitin Bose intro- 


1935: THE SILENT ERA had its sirens like 
Amboo—better known as Lalita Pawar, the 
character artist of today! It was only after 
playing the lead in various silent and talkie 
films (including a version of Tolstoi’s Res- 
surection) that Lalita Pawar changed over 
to character roles, in which sphere she has 
remained so steady for 25 years now, She 
is seen below in one oj her early films: Him- 
mat-e-Marda (“Lord of The Jungle”), 


1935: “FEARLESS” NADIA AS HUNTER- 
WALI in the Wadia Movietone film of that 
name, directed by Homi Wadia (Nadia is 
now Mrs Homi Wadia in real life). The 
world of the action film was explored by 
the Wadia and the Bhatt Brothers, who set 
a trend that became a rage in the thirties 
and forties. This genre of cinema has had. its 
own fascination. And. it often had a message 
of political freedom wrapped in it. 


1937: THE THIRD GREAT BANNER of the 
thirties and forties was Prabhat at Poona, 
where V. Shantaram directed classics like 
Duniya Na Mane (about the revolt of a 
young girl married off to an old man). 
Here Shanta Apte, the Rebel Star, is seen 
with her screen husband Keshavrao Date 
and her romantic stepson Raja Nene. Shanta-~ 
ram also made Aadmi and Padosi for Pra- 
bhat, before forming Rajkamal Kalamandir. 
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1939: BOMBAY TALKIES speciaiised in romantic musicals which included that hat-trick 
of hits: Kangan, Bandhan. and Jhoola. But it was Bombay Talkies’ Kismet, with music by 
Anil Biswas, that established the record for the longest ever run—nearly 200 weeks ata single 
theatre in Calcutta! Here are Ashok Kumar, Leela Chitnis and Mubarak in Kangan, music 
for which—as for all early BT films—was composed by Saraswati Devi, a Parsi lady brought 


over to Bombay from the Marris College of Music, Lucknow, by Himansu Rai. 


us 


1941: GAJANAN JAGIRDAR IN PRABHAT’S PADOSI, director V. Shantaram’s significant 
statement on Hindu-Muslim harmony. The film employed the then unusual device of cast- 
ing a Hindu (Gajanan Jagirdar) as a Muslim, and a Muslim (Mazhar Khan) as a Hindu. 
The story of two neighbours divided by alien forces, Padosi had great social significance 
and the film ranks as an all-time classic of the Indian screen. 


duced modern techniques in the use of 
camera, sound and editing. But even they 
could not do away with songs and the trad- 
itional elements of theatre. 


__ With the emergence of the spoken word, 
films in regional tongues also proliferated. 
Today India makes films in 20 different 
languages and dialects, Some films were also 
made in English—Himansu Rai’s Karma, 
J. B. H. Wadia’s Court Dancer, V. Shanta- 


ram’s Journey of Dr Kotnis. They were, of 
course, made with a view to exploring for- 
eign markets. 


The first two decades of Talkie were 
dominated by the Big Three: New Theatres 
of B. N. Sircar, Prabhat of V. Shantaram 
and his partners and Bombay Talkies of 
Himansu Rai and his actress-wife Devika 
Rani. They ushered in the Golden Age, when 
classics like Puran Bhagat, Devdas, Vidya- 


A it 


1941: THIS IMAGINATIVE BATHING 
SCENE of Mehtab in Chitralekha has not 
been equalled since. Chitralekha, made in 
Calcutta, had poet Kidar Sharma shaping 
out as an artistic director. Under him Mehtab 
as Chitralekha gave a superb performance. 


1942: NOT MOTILAL BUT P. C. BARUA 
(a real prince among actors) in his own 
Jawab. Barua before Jawab made many 
outstanding films for New Theatres at Cal- 
cutta, starting with the legendary Devdas. 


Pati, Chandidas, Duniya Na Mane, Aadmi, 
Padosi, and truly entertaining films like 
Kangan, Bandhan and Jhoola, as well as 
significant ones like Achhut Kanya and Jan- 
mabhoomi, were made. 


Many notable films also came from 
Sohrab Modi, Chandulal Shah, Mehboob, 
J. B. H. Wadia, Master Winayak, Kidar 
Sharma, Kishore Sahu, Dalsukh Pancholi, 


—Continued 
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“ » - . “HARIYALA SAWAN DHOL BAJATA AAYA.. .” Nirupa Roy, Rattan Kumar, Baty)! S 

1943: “SCREEN SITA SHOBHANA a z 1963: md Nana Palsikar in Do Bigha Zamin—the film with which, with true-life faces yy 1957: 2 
MARTH in Pra a is Ra se Prem Adib play the peasant family, Bimal Roy brought neo-realism to Indian Cinema in the Europen dures a 
hit in which ee With’ Ram Rajya and sense, Nirupa Roy and Balraj Sahni went on to form a ‘neo-realistic” team in films lik of Narg 
who Reyes eats like Bharat Milap, the Garm Coat and Heera Moti. Bimal Roy, who started out with Humrahi (1945), has left be el 
eee. Be th PC ija fee Shankar, set a hind a rich legacy of Bengal-Hindi jilms. His tradition is being kept up by his prodigy, at Re 
Bhat PoE Yy > Hrishikesh Mukherjee with films like Anuradha, Anupama, Satyakam, Anand and Gudd 

Vijay Bhatt, Bimal Roy, K. Subrahmanyam ae 
and Gajanan Jagirdar. Among regional lang- 

uages, “Sant Tukaram” (Marathi), directed 


by Damle and Fatehal, won world acclaim. 


„In the years following Indian Independ- 
ance, a general deterioration set in. The 
cinema became more and more a means 
of entertainment directed solely towards 
box-office gain. Gemini’s Chandralekha, the 
blockbuster with which Madras invaded the 
Hindi market, was an example. (The South, 
with its sizable production in four langu- 
ages, forms a separate film world by itself.) 
Even so the good work was kept up by 
directors like V. Shantaram (under his own 
Rajkamal banner), Bimal Roy, Mahesh Kaul, 
K. A. Abbas, Chetan Anand, Amiya 


en 5 aA 


1946: TRIPTI MITRA in K. A. Abbas's 1955: SUBIR BANERJ - ; ; the 
Bhar Ke kat the prst depiction rim aed wen or India a botina pae at OAT EAT? RAYS DATE PANCHALI thg Ah 
moving, of the Great Bengal Famine. Ata relo, Apur Sansar) and his later films like Maloe ARE Trilogy” (Pather pem cine 
time when the cinema in India tended to that was pure as well as Indian—and there Jore Apagar sng Charulata, Ray ( Bengali) h 
degenerate into escapist musical stuff, dedi- won the President's Gold Medal as the Best Feature Fil, Ray’s Simabaddha í en fated ii 
cated men like Abbas kept up the zeal for Ray har Since found its offshoots in not only Bengali A auth ae Alms As O on tH 
-iiin ‘dian Cinema, with films in 20 languages and dialects, ix moving out of the “form 
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1957: NARGIS AND RAAJ KUMAR IN MEH BOOB’S MOTHER INDIA—the film that en- 
dures as a kaleidoscope of Rural India. Mother India not only came to rank as the high point 
of Nargis’s career—it was also a great triumph for Mehboob, who had earlier made it as Aurat 
(1940) in black and white, with Sardar Akhtar in the title role. Also, it was with Mother India 
that Raaj Kumar and Rajendra Kumar made their mark as artists. 


1960: K. ASIF’S MUGHAL-E-AZAM—starrin g the lovely Madhubala as Anarkali and Prith- 
viraj as Akbar (seen above) with Dilip Kumar as Salim—became a landmark in our cinema. 
The film industry in India has an investment of Rs 150 crores and a gross income of Rs 160 
crores. It employs over 150,000 people. There are some 7,300 (2,600 of them touring) thea- 
tres, 1,500 distributors, 1,200 producers, 65 studios and 38 laboratories (including 9 colour). 
We make, on an average, 366 films a year and, every week, 6.6 crore people visit the cinema, 


me seating capacity per cinema house is 650. In 1970-71 the amount paid by the film indus- 


ry as Entertainment Tax was Rs 60 crores while, for the same period, the earning from 
exports of Indian movies was just Rs. 6.25 crores. 


TANUBHAV 


1972: TANUJA AS MEETA gives an 
in Basu 


Oriya: Chamana Athagunth. 


Prominent in “Sixty Years of 
Indian Cinema” is the creative role of — 
the Film Finance Corporation. By en- 
couraging filming of the works of 
eminent writers in Hindi and the te- 
gional languages, FFC has imparted to 
our cinema an “Indianness” it has 
lacked in the post-war years. Further, 
by encouraging several talented and 
promising film-makers who would not 
have got finance from the conven- 
tional sources—conditions in the film 
industry being what they are—FFC 
has been responsible for setting new 
trends in film-making. The fact that 
these low-budget, often starless films 
are meeting with a fair measure of 
success at the box-office (Bhuvan 
Shome, Dastak, Kanku, Sara Akash, 
Anubhav) suggests that our audience 
tastes are changing. These films, being 
more rooted in the soil, are finding a 
good opening in the non-traditional 
markets abroad. 


Chakravarthy, Raj Kapoor, Guru Dutt, 
Hrishikesh Mukherjee and others. K. A. Ab- 
bas’s Dharti Ke Lal, Chetan Anand’s Neecha 
Nagar, Bimal Roy’s Do Bigha Zamin, Raj 
Kapoor's Jagte Raho and Shantaram’s Do 
Ankhen Barah Haath endeavoured to raise 
the Indian film to world stature. The more 
recent achievements include films ranging 
from Mughal-e-Azam to Yaadein, Chem- 
meen, Samskara and Pakeezah, 


But it was actually Satyajit Ray—start- — 
ing with the “Apu Trilogy” and following it 
up with Teen Kanya, Mahanagar and Charu- 
lata—who really won for our cinema world 
recognition. | 
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by G. L. MEHTA 


Bertrand Russell, who died ESD 
years ago, was one of the most 
radical, anti-religious and oat 
spoken men of our time. He was 
the champion of a number of 
causes—from banning the bomb 
to women’s emancipation. The 
author has been a student sok 
Bertrand Russell's social 
thought for fifty years- He was 
India’s Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States from 1952 to 1958. 


ERTRAND Russell from his child- 
hood was inquisitive and irreverent. 
When walking along the seaside near his 
home with his aunt, he was impressed 
by the fact that limpets stuck to the rocks 
and asked her: “Aunty, do limpets think?” 
To which she answered: “I don't know.” 
“Then you must know,” he rejoined. 
Although brought up in a puritan and 
austere atmosphere, he was inclined to ques- 
tion and to doubt. At the age of fifteen, 
he began a systematic investigation into 
the supposed rational arguments in favour 
of fundamental Christian beliefs. But since 
he could not speak to anybody for fear 
of giving pain, he used to write down 
his reflections in English in Greek letters 
in a book called “Greek Exercises”. In one 
of these, he stated: “In all things I have 
. made the vow to follow reason.” This vow 
he kept till the end of his life. 


When, at the age of eleven, he began 
Euclid with his brother as tutor, he found 
that this was one of the great events of 
his life, “as dazzling as first love”. He 

had not imagined that there was any- 
thing so delicious in the world. From that 
moment until he was thirty-eight, when 
along with Prof. Whitehead he completed 
Principia Mathematica, mathematics was 
his chief interest and chief source of happi- 
ness, It was his fondness for mathematics, 
he said, that prevented him from commit- 
ting suicide which he was often inclined 
to do. But the early beginnings were not 
without a hitch. When his elder brother 
Frank gave his first lessons on Euclid, 
Bertrand was bitterly disappointed at find- 
ing that geometry started with axioms 
which had to be taken on trust and could 
not be proved. He questioned Euclid’s 
axioms, beginning by asking whether two 
things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another. His brother 
Frank could only reply: “Bertie, xf you 
don’t accept the axioms, we can't go on!” 
So they proceeded on a working basis, 
But the doubis raised in young Bertrand’s 
mind about the validity of the founds- 
tions of mathematics were to dominate his 
life and enabled him to revolutionise its 
basis. His contribution to mathematical 
_ philosophy has been rated one of the most 
fundamental sinee Aristotle whom, inci- 
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Russell’s outstanding and unusual 
characteristic was his mental attitude not 
to accept a priori reasoning, established 
beliefs, conventional wisdom in any de- 
partment of knowledge or any sphere of 
life. Whether it was religion or the social 
order, sexual relationship or education, 
Russell found more pleasure, as he once 
wrote, “in intelligent dissent than in passive 
agreement”. He was an jntellectual rebel in 
a fundamental sense, a philosophical anar- 
chist, a rational iconoclast. 

His attitude to religion had an amus- 
ing sequel on one occasion. When he was 
imprisoned for preaching against recruit- 
ment during the First World War, he was 
asked by the warder at the jail what his 
religion was. Russell replied: “Agnostic”. 
The warder asked him how to spell it and 
remarked with a sigh: “Well, there are 
many religions, but they all worship the 
same God.” This remark, says Russell, 
kept him cheerful for a week. He consi- 
dered all great religions not only untrue 
but harmful. “It is evident, as a matter of 
logic, that since they disagree, not more 
than one of them can be right,” he ar- 
gued. The notion that man is the cen- 
tre and lord of the universe was reject- 
ed by Russell as much as the belief that 
there is some cosmic purpose, a super- 
natural order or an omnipotent arbiter of 
our destiny. A little of astronomy, he re- 
marked, can cure us of anthromorphism— 
an observation made nearly fifty. years ago 
which has been vindicated by the flight 
to the moon and space research. 


Subtle Wit 


On the metaphysical arguments for im- 
mortality of the soul, he contended that there 
is one simple test by which all these can be 
demolished: “They all prove equally that 
the soul must pervade space. But as we 
are not so anxious to be fat as to live 
long, none of the metaphysicians in ques- 
tion have ever noticed this application of 
their reasonings.” Not without reason did 
Einstein tell Tagore that Bertrand Russell 
was the wittiest man he had ever met 
Russell's humour is, however, subile and 
ironic and even profound at times; it is not 
based on verbal pun or shallow paradox or 
piffle. One of the few Wildean witticisms 
which I can recall is his observation that 
‘the Ten Commandments are like an exa- 
mination paper—you may attempt any se- 
ven of them”! He also thought of writing 
a “History of Culture” —alternatively, “Sin 
from Adam to Hitler”. ; 


In the political and social world, Russell 
was always a nonconformist. During the 
First World War, he supported conscientious 
objection, opposed conscription and courted 
prison. But he was not an avowed pacifist 
because he believed that war might some- 
times be justified or unavoidable for over- 
coming a greater evil. In the inter-war years, 
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when the British Government ang i 
opinion wavered between placating Hi Į 
and allying with Soviet Russia, Russel] i l 
ly summed up the predicament; “yg re 
cruel dilemma, for while Russian doctr 
threaten our incomes, German practi 
threatens our Empire. For a patriotic ale l 
crat, the situation is most painful,” Althoug. 
after a year’s hesitation, he supported | 
country in the last World War becausel 
his abhorrence for Nazism, he felt an ih q 
conflict between his impulse and his Teagy,| 
After the war, he waged a passionate p. 
strenuous fight against production, Use a 
stockpiling of nuclear bombs; even after 

was ninety, he offered satyagraha in Lea 
on a cold, dreary morning and county! 
arrest. “It is not acceptance of war p 
resistance to it which is imperative jf “| 
are to survive,” he declared. He thought th 
survival of mankind was far more import 
ant than the success or failure of any creed, 


"So Queer A Fellow” 


In June 1950, Russell recived the Ordą 
of Merit, the most exclusive honour in th 
King’s power to give. Russell was disturba 
because he felt that he had become “te 
pectable” in the eyes of the Establishment 
He had to go to Buckingham Palace fú 
the official bestowal. King George was alle 
ble but somewhat embarrassed at havingti 
behave graciously to so queer a fellow. Ti 
King remarked: “You have sometimes be 
haved in a way which would not doi? 
generally adopted.” The reply which imms 
diately sprang to Russell’s mind, but whid! 
he desisted from making, was: “Like you 
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"Do Not Be Silenced” 


“Never forget that your audience | 
is to be measured in generations. You} 
will face persecution and the venom of | 
those who are deaf to man’s life and |) 
dead to his death. Be isolated, be), 
ignored, be attacked, be in doubt, be | 
frightened but do not be silenced: | 
What is important in human espe 
ence is intellectual independence 4 
creative intelligence.” 


From “Dear Bertrand Russell” m ? 
Barry Reinberg and Ronald Kashi 


“Religion, since it has its source F 
terror, has dignified certain kinds ? 
fear, and made people think them a | 
disgraceful, in this it has donë ys 
kind a great disservice: all fear i$ ee | 
and ought to be overcome, not bY er | 
tales, but by courage and rational 1 i 
flection. I believe that when I 06i 
shall rot, and nothing of my €99 love 
survive. I am not young, at ith | 
life. But I should scorn to shiver ‘onl 
terror at the thought of annihilate 
Happiness is none the less true ids 
piness because it must come to a” A 
nor do thought and love lose i 
value Recast hen) are not evertastith 


From “What I Believe” by Berlia@ 
Russell 
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brother.” (Edward, Duke of Windsor.) 

D Russell, however, felt that he could not let 

| this remark pass in silence, so he said: “How 
a man behaves depends upon his profession. 
A postman, for instance, should knock at all 
the doors in a street at which he has letters 
to deiiver, but if anybédy else knocked on 
all the doors, he would be considered a 
public nuisance.” 


Since sex is strange and somewhat 
mysterious and death is feared, religion and 
traditional morality have built a whole edi- 
fice of convention, superstition, taboo and 
jnhibition round them which involve men 
in needless misery, cruelty and unhappy 
lives. Russell, who fought for women’s suf- 
frage and emancipation, could not accept 
the assumptions of sex morality—either in 
his writings or in practice. His book, Mar- 
riage and Morals (first published in 1929) 
—advocating companionate marriage, stress- 
ing weaknesses in the concept of monogamy 
and extenuating extra-marital relations— 
outraged people. Many persons are not 
averse to practising all this but cannot relish 
anyone avowing it explicitly and fearlessly. 


Love And Sex 


Few persons possess the broad-minded- 
ness to have such delicate problems analysed 
frankly and dispassionately. But Russell was 
not the one to desist from challenging accept- 
ed beliefs and customs. Forty years ago, pub- 
lic opinion, even in Western countries, was 
not prepared for honest dissertation on what 
was considered a “sacred” subject. To say 
this is not to accept Russell’s views which 
were in many ways adolescent, inconsistent 
and oversimplified. The ultimate conse- 
quence of a totally “permissive society” 
might be social anarchy. But it needed no 
small courage on his part to seek to change 
the outlook on sex morality and preach the 
virtue of tolerance and compassion. For 
this, however, he paid dearly. He had to 
suffer social opprobrium and ostracism. 


Several American universities refused him 


a post and declined to permit him to lecture 
on their precincts. Malicious propaganda was 
carrie@ on against him in orthodox and reli- 
gious circles and papers. He had to bear the 
economic consequences of all this and he 
was then in straitened circumstances. 


Russell’s own sex life was by no means 
austere. He has written about it without 
constraint in his Autobiography; how he 
suddenly realised as he was bicyling one day 
that he did not love his first wife, Alys, 


Russell” by 4 how he divorced her and Dora and then 
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Patricia and had “affairs” with Lady Otto- 
line Morrell and some others, how he was 
even callous in his treatment of one woman 
with whom he had relations. Few men of 
Russell’s stature and eminence would write 
frankly about such lapses—though perhaps 
he would not admit them as such! But Rus- 
sell was nothing if he was not intellectually 
honest. Yet one cannot help being astonished 
at the indulgences and lack of restraint of 
a thinker whọ was intellectually austere 
and otherwise stoic in his outlook. And he 
has himself observed that “love is some- 
thing far more than desire for sexual inter- 
course; it is the principal means of escape 
from the tedium which afflicts most men 
and women throughout the greater parts of 
‘their lives”, Such psychic element can hard- 
ly exist in sexual indiscretions which are 
indistinguishable from lust. Yet in the last 


AN EYE FOR BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. Bertrand Russell is seen leaving the Chelsea Register 
Office with his bride, the former Edith Finch, in 1952. She was his fourth wife and he was 30 


a halt 


at the time. Edith Finch is an American authoress. Russell had met her ten years before he 
married her. Earl Russell’s three earlier marriages ended in divorce. Aldous Huxley based © 
his main character in The Genius and The Goddess on Bertrand Russell. 


years of his life, he found abiding love in 
his fourth wife, Edith—perhaps because of 
his old age!—to whom he has dedicated his 
Autobiography in a moving prose-poem. 


Many sceptics become religious over- 
night when old or accept communion on 
their deathbed. But not Bertrand Russell. 
He was never afraid of death which he was 
prepared to face without repentance, with 
courage and even good humour. During his 
stay in Peking in 1921, as a visiting profes- 
sor, he fell critically ill and was dying in a 
hospital. He was delirious. When he came 
out of the delirium, he did not know where 
he was and did not recognise the nurse. 
His wife Dora told him that he had been 
very ill and had nearly died, to which he 
replied, “How interesting!” but was so weak 
that he forgot it in five minutes and had 
to be told again. He said that he could not 
even remember his own name. But though 
he was repeatedly told that he might die 
any moment, he never believed it. 


When he emerged from delirium he 
would tell his doctors defiantly: “Nothing is 
the matter with me. Never felt better in my 
life.” One doctor reproachfully said after- 
wards that as long as he was very weak 
he behaved “like a true philosopher”; but 
“every time you came to yourself you made 
a joke”. Russell asked his wife about her 
birthday and remarked: “You'd better buy 
yourself a present from now in case I snuff 
out by then.” And he also told her that if 
she was short of funds, all she needed doing 
was to put a notice in the papers saying: 
“Russell dead. Money needed to bury the 
old dog!” Reports of his death were actually 
circulated by the Japanese press. When they 
reached England, his elder brother Frank 
refused to believe them, declaring confident- 
ly: “The whole thing’s nonsense—Bertie 
would not die in China without informing 
me.” 


Along with reports about his death ap- 
peared news of his divorce from Dora. But 
the Court did not believe reports of his 
demise and granted the divorce. This occa- 


sion provided Russell with the pleasure of 
reading obituary notes about himself which 
he had always desired without expecting his 
wishes to be fulfilled. One missionary: paper 
had only one sentence: “Missionaries may 
be pardoned for heaving a sigh of relief at 
the news of Bertrand Russell’s death.” It is 
not known what sighs they heaved when the 
news proved incorrect! 


Smoke Or Die 


Another occasion when Russell narrow- 
ly escaped death was in 1948 when he was 
going by a seaplane from Oslo to Trondheim 
in Norway. Going aboard the plane, he was 
told that smoking was only permited in the 
aft compartment. Russell who always smok- 
ed a pipe said, “Pl die if I can't smoke,” and 
went to the back. As the plane was about to 
land, it hit the water with a jolt, and began 
to sink. Russell found himself sitting on the 
floor with hats and coats floating all round 
him. At first he thought that a wave had 
broken in at the window and did not realise 
it was serious. S 


Passengers were asked to jump into the 
sea and swim to a boat twenty yards away 
which Russell, then aged 76, did: It was 
learnt afterwards that nineteen people in 
the forward compartment were drowned. 
Russell was driven to a hotel, given brandy 
and coffee and was provided with the clothes 
of a clergyman for change, which caused 
some amusement. Everybody plied him with 
questions. A person asked by telephone from 
Copenhagen: “When you were in the water, 
did you not think of mysticism and logic?” 
“No,” said Russell, “I thought the water was 
wet,” and put down the receiver. Russell told 
a person who came to see him: “I was push- 
ed out of the plane without being asked 
whether I knew how to swim!” The man 
inquired: “Do you know how?” “Of course,” 
said Russell with some irritation. “I have 
swum for seventy years but I never swam 
with an overcoat and an attache in hand!” 
When Professor Gilbert Murray wrote from 
England commenting on his feat in swim- 
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The three National Akademis were set up with the admirable aims of 
promoting literature, painting and the performing arts. How far have 
they been successful? Mow come Bureaueracy has got the upper 
hand? The Khosla Commission, appointed to investigate the affairs of 
the three controversial Akademis, has still to present its report. 


by, UMA VASUDEV 


HEN the three Akademis, Sangeet 
Natak, Sahitya and Lalit Kala, were 

first instituted in January 1953, March 1954 
and August 1954, respectively, there was an 
outraged cry from lovers of the “free” 
movement. Art was in danger, they said. 


Weer se | 


ROSHAN KUMARI, the noted exponent of 
Kathak, performing at a sangeet summelan. 
Since 1956 the Sangeet Natak Akademi has 
organised a number of dance festivals—bub 


only in the big cities. 


Art had fallen into the hands of Govern- 
ment. Art was going to be “controlled”. 


The fact of the matter was that art had 
need to be subsidised, if not guided. Music 
had lost its patronage. The princely order 
could no longer afford court musicians. (The 
Musician had to learn to do without the 
grand gesture which, most times, included 
gifts of rubies, pearls or sapphires for one 
inspired sitting. Or a stipend for a lifetime. 
Or a son's career, Or a daughter’s marriage.) 


| Painting was a lackadaisical activity, or a 


lament from the past, or an imitation of 
| Modernity. And drama, of course, was the 
| amateur’s prerogative. Above all, there were 


| the languages. So many of them but not 


f one to communicate in on all levels. 


So the Akademis were conceived as 
semi-autonomous units of national endeav- 
our, to be financed entirely by the Gov- 
ernment, but free to pursue their policies 
within the stipulation: “to foster and coord- 
inate activities... literary... the visual and 
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viewing Committee $(Chairman: Dr H. J- 
Bhabha) for thése Akademis but the Com- 
mittee was led to say regretfully “there 
had not been adequate respect by Govern- 
ment for the autonomy of these organisa- 
tions, and that there had been foo’ much 
interference in their day-to-day function- 
ing”. 

On the other hand, while recommend- 
ing that the Akademis should ultimately 
acquire the pattern and independence of the 
art academies of Europe, the Committee 
seemed to offer an apology on their behalf 
by allowing for the fact that “artists in 
India are generally new to organisational 
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KUMAR GANDHARVA sings at emeni Well-known pandits and ustads have found a large 


audience, both at home and abr 


. Classical music is also no longer confined to a few 
i taste 


gharanas. Still the Akademi’s influence has not spread to the small towns, where filmi 
reigns supreme. Out of the Akademi’s annual budget of Rs 23 lakhs, only Rs 2 lakhs are ear- 


marked for developmental activities. 


plastic arts... to promote research in Indian 
dance, drama and music... with.a view to 
promoting the cultural unity of the country”. 

Hark, though, to the political flavour 
of the ambition: unity instead of what was 
more relevant to art institutions: the cult- 
ural realisation of the country. A first cloud 
on the horizon, portending the confusion in 
emphasis which was to come even in other 
matters. Nevertheless, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the man initially responsible, did say 
that “once the Akademis are set up, tho 
Government would refrain from exercising 
any control and leave the Akademis to per- 
form their functions as autonomous institu- 
tions”. 


It was only ten years later that it was 
not only found necessary to appoint a Re- 
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and administrative activities”. The mal- 
functioning was implicit in both the state- 
ments. : 


Here really was the crux of the prob- 
lem. For if on the one hand the Akademis 
seemed to suffer from bureaucratic imposi- 
tions from the outside, on the other they 
totally lacked, in the quality of their own 
personnel, what was needed’ most to make 
their plans effective, The Akademis were 
unable to make an impact on that amor- 
phous public mind which they were actu~ 
ally set up to guide, choosing also to re- 
volve as they did round their immediate 
votaries in the capital city. To those who 
say that the Akademis have done good work, 
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ihe answer should be that good is just not 
good enough when the question is of setting 
up what should be inviolable first standards. 


In fact the Akademis became esoteric 
experiments for the private intellectualisa- 
tions of the few. Evolutions in the develop- 
ment of a notation system were made with- 
out the effort to introduce or publicise it 
anywhere, resulting in wasteful duplication 
in the form of AIR’s own notation system 
hammered out by 1961. Books were pilec 
up in the storerooms of Sahitya Akademi, 
translations from Voltaire, Shakespeare. 
Moliere, Goethe and Ibsen into Indian lang- 
uages and from one regional language into 
another, with the accent on Tagor e—even 
Tagore in Tibetan, They were expensively 
priced and with nobody to read them. For 
nobody knew they existed. “We realised, 
said the kind, scholarly Secretary of the 
Sahitya Akademi, “that we’d have to func- 
tion differently from, say, the French 
Academy of Letters, whose main purpose 
was to maintain. the purity of the French 
language. We have 16 official languages, 10 
accepted scripts, so. - ‘the difficulties. ..” 


The difficulties are enormous, no doubt. 
But it is this very fact which seems to sug- 
gest that “differently” should mean a greater 
emphasis on projection rather than research. 

A hot-house encouragement of translat- 
ed works is not the solution in a period in 
our literary history when the demand for 
books is not sought to be created at the same 
time as their sale and publishing. 


Unread Books 

I am not talking of those small towns— 
and they are in the majority—which do not 
even have a single bookshop but of compar- 
atively big cities, even Delhi, where, if 
you want to find out what the Akademi has 
done, you must go to its office. 

In a classic case of telling understate- 
ment, the Reviewing Committee felt bound 
to say: “Not many people take advantage 
of the reading rooms and library services 
offered by the ICCR and the Akademis. The 
Committee feels that this is probably due 
to the fact that most people are unaware 
of their existence. ..” 

So most of the hundreds of books which 

have been published so far, as well as those 
monumental symbols of the Akademi’s 
earnestness—Contemporary Indian Litera- 
ture, Who's Who of Indian Writers, Bharat- 
iya Kavita and Bibliography of Indian Liter- 
ature—pile up and up in the entrails of 
Rabindra Bhavan. The one time that the 
Akademi saw the last of all the 1,000 copies 
—the usual number—of a particular langu- 
age translation was when the Education 
Minister of that particular language State 
happened to drop in at the Secretary’s office 
and learnt of the existence of such a book 
and immediately placed an order for it for 
the libraries in his State! Alas for possibil- 
ities! 

This seemed to be an obvious pointer 
to what could be done in the past but, apart 
from the official circular which goes with 
complacent monotony to the Education 
Department of each State, it was not even 
thought necessary to pursue this glaringly 
fruitful line with other Education Ministers. 


Ji has been suggested that the sales of 
books should be undertaken by the National 


Book Trust or some other agency. It seems 


‘to me that we are not at a Stage where 
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M: L. VASANTHAKUMARI, noted vocalist of Tam 1 2 , 
demi Award for Caranatic music. The awards of all three Akad. 1 
remories held in Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi, ł 


Giri the Sangeet Natak Aka 
emis are given at impressive ce 


we can afford rigid compartmentalisation of 
activity. And yet, if worked out properly, 
the Akademi’s efforts can be absorbed by 
the municipal and college libraries alone 
of India. 

It is worth repeating that in most of 
India’s small towns with a population of 
30,000 or even over, you will not find even 
a single bookshop. The Akademi should 
publish 50 books and set up a resounding 
machinery of demand for them, rather than 
publish 300 and let them rust. And as yet 
it is too closely allied an activity to be 
scattered through various organisations. It 
needs one organisation with a dozen depart- 
ments maybe. It needs one man, not only 
with the vision and the ability, but the will 
to relate the academic to the practical: 


“I don’t think it was ever made clear,” 
said the Akademi’s previous Secretary, 
rather wistfully, “what the emphasis should 
be.” 


While the affairs of one Akademi sag- 
ged under the weight of scholastic pressure, 
another played merry havoc with money, 
patronage and power. Until about ten years 
ago, under the stewardship of a Secretary 
who combined cultural perception with 
practical sense, there was a live current of 
activity in the Sangeet Natak Akademi: 
festivals, music conferences and other com- 
petitions. The SNA created resentments, but 
there was a furious running to and fro for 
grants and favours and, in the process, some 
plans were made, some imaginations stirred. 
The Akademi, if not for the right reasons, 
at least for the wrong ones, was discussed. - 


Here, of course, we fall back on that 
great illusory consolation of contemporary 
India: that something is better than nothing 
—when we forget to judge achievement, 
not against what has been done, but what 
more could have been done. In fact there 
was a time wka jokes circulated widely, 
like the one about the nominee of the Cul- 
tural Affairs Ministry who was acting once 
as overlord in arrangements for a theatre 
function. When it was suggested to him 
that a particular venue would be unsuitable 
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| perfo 

because there was no Green Room avail: | ae 
able, he said: “So what? We’ll have a room | ce K: 
painted green immediately.” | Pe 
For the first time, Indian artists were | "He 
seen, heard and admired, at the famed! y 
Edinburgh Festival in 1963—Balasaraswati, | of Ee 
Ali Akbar. And again in 1964. The SNA | with 
then planned to hold an Asian Seminar and | mean 
an East-West Music and Dance Festival, spe 
but here, I suppose, the ones who already 1 cultu 
know could mingle with the ones who want ideal 
to pretend to know more also—a fashion- | to. T 
able recital, an elegant discussion, a taste to ca 
fully restrained audience and restrained in: | DLON 
tellects. The accent remained on cultural ae 


exchange. 


The Wrong End Up 


And that takes us again precisely to} 
where it all starts from: the wrong end 
up. Take the fact that each State has built į 
a theatre to commemorate Tagore but 207 
viable theatre movement has. been encour: | 
aged to make use of the theatres. Project: | 
Ministry of Education. Advice: Sangeet i 
Natak Akademi. Take the case of the open- 
air theatre in the Buddha Jayanti park, It) 
cost Rs 55 lakhs. So huge, so unplayable 
that actors wish to keep it at arm’s 1€ 
and the audience would need pinoculats 
and earphones to understand what was BaF 
pening on the stage. 


Project: Ministry of Education. Advice: 
again Sangeet Natak Akademi. And a 
with anxious trips abroad for people Be 
cerned to get further expertise! The accen 
is on the fashionable... an ima 
reaches only 2% of the educated 
population of India—which leaves 
majority with calendar art, corrupted 
forms and hybrid dance styles., 


When a school in a small to 
Annual Day and puts on a variety 
gives perhaps the most pungent reve 
of the standards which guide art award 
in the country. There is the orch 
Indian style, of course. The melody is 
a film, the treatment is pseudo—like 
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of those cheaper bands that play in aspiring 
restaurants, In fact the banjo-playing mem- 
per of the orchestra even flashes a bowtie. 


Somebody then comes on for a solo. 
Again a film song. If the mannerisms are at 
Jeast synthetic Rafiisms or Lataisms, there 
are thunderous claps. Then there are two 
young sisters, for instance, aged 12 and 13, 
who are the pride of the town, because they 
are supposed to have had training in, oh 
yes, Bharata Natyam! So much for the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi (SNA)—at least 
people can refer to Bharata Natyam even 
if they don’t know what it is and even if 
they don’t know what the SNA is. 


Then somebody plays a film record 
called Abdullah Abdullah and they start to 
dance to that. Some shades there are of 
Bharata Natyam, but corrupted to the most 
heinous degree into the twitching of limbs 
and eyebrows. The people like it, partic- 
ularly the women. They also feel they have 
participated in something highbrow. The 
two girls come from a respectable family 
and are passionately fond of the dance. 
Actually, they have an admirable sense of 
rhythm. 


However, when I talk to them after the 
performance, I find that they rave, alas, 
not about Balasaraswati but about Helen. 
So that is where it all begins and ends: the 
film. 


"Helens of Art" 


What then do those splendid functions 
of East-West cultural exchange, encouraged 
with sickening monotony in the Capital, 
mean to the majority of Indians? Sorry 
specimens, far from the concentrated 
culture of Delhi, they carry on with their 
idealisations of the Helens of Art. They have 
to. They know no better. And nobody seems 
io care. If I sound like a desperate cham- 
pion of the “Little Man”, it is because I 
am. Our set of emphases is not only pre- 
sumptuous; it is cruel. It is absolutely 


—K. 
4 DR PRABHAKAR MACHHWE is the pre- 
I = sent Secretary of the Sahitya Akademi or 
i the National Academy of Letters. The organ- 
sation has udvisery boards composed of 
eminent writers and critics, 


DALIP KAUR TIWANA is the third Punjabi 
woman writer to be given the Sahitya Akad- 
emi Award, which she received for her 
novel, Eh Hamara Jivanan (“This Is Our 
Life’) in 1971. The earlier winners were 
Amrita Pritam and Prabhjot Kaur. 


beyond my comprehension what obstacles 
there can be in carrying art to the corners 
of our own country first rather than to the 
corners of the world. 

Anyway, why must our propaganda be 
geared so pathetically to the foreign market? 
That can be left to an artist’s individual 
will. What needs to be subsidised more 
effectively is what the Sangeet Natak Aka- 
demi felt so urgently about some time back: 
the repertory theatre. But what happened? 
The National School of Drama has done a 
good joh with training, translation and 
actual production these last few years. Sure- 


*, Sonrexa— 


KRISHNA KRIPALANI, former Secretary of 
the Sahitya Akademi, is a refined intellectual 
and a man of wide culture. He marred 
the granddaughter oj Rabindranath Tagore 
and worked with the poet jor many years. 
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Things like an Asian Seminar. 
And, if so, why not only after the a 
Indian has had a chance? You ca 
lect him for the other. You cannot ; 
second place either. He deserves bet 
able and he is willing. Nat only to be 
tained but even to be educatively en 
ed. He is starved of things to see and 
Even a drumbeat sets his heart thro 
Rhythm and spectacle are an insi 
ination. He has to see anything 
to town—from a circus to a Jaini 

And he is ready to pay too. H 
certainly pay to see khel—a drama. 
those ten-minute Plan propaganda bits h 


theatre anyway. But it is in his blood. 
music and the dance too. He needs only 
slightest excuse to be a participant. 


You have to compromise only a lit 
Do not burden him with technique wi 
glamour at first. Do not send a B 
wati, for instance, but a Yamini E 
murti, who is also beautiful. Do not 
translation of Ionesco, for good 
Let him have, well, even Tago 
send Nisar Husain Khan. Seni 
Akhtar. In what dream world do our 3 
turists live that they can deny this yas 
audience potential its opportunity? 


New Delhi: “The Centre" 


This frightfully ingrown e 
marks also the third of our blaze 
tions of art: the Lalit Kala Akademi. 
LKA has widened the meaning of the 
that a good child, like itself, must be 
and not heard by acting in such £ 
as to suggest that it need not be seen eil 
In fact it chose the silent, passivi 
undemonstrative approach by spending 
am told, 75% of its grant on furniture - 
salaries alone, which left it a lazy, unta 
25% to potter around with, Thus a mee! 
of the General Council was held once : 
The National Exhibition of Art natur 
too, once a year, A magazine on tradi 
art came out once a year. An issue Q 
temporary art. Some folios were pul 
and some pamphlets of a long-pre 
series on modern artists. 


The Akademi also stood by the 
deadening moral that everything must 
and end in Delhi. The National 
tion was never taken around th 
Capitals. Limiting influences con 
inspire limited backgrounds to 
creative image, as became evident 
regional exhibitions which came, ii 
Delhi. There was little attem: 
encourage or sponsor art gallerie 
nor facilities for work like artists’ 
nor for individual artists to break 

While this was the one Ak 
needed most to establish a link 
ers and sculptors with the 
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The Delhi Development Authority 
has developed a new, prestigious. 
modern district shopping centre 


jindera Place ) 
Sy E Road. The developed 


jots in this centre, upon whi 
cinemas and multi-storeyed shop- 
cum-office buildings can be put 
up, would be put to public auction 


MAIN FEATURES 


Location ¢ The new district 
shopping centre is located in the 
central portion of the city, near 
Karol Bagh. 
Area : It covers an area of 

- ‘about 8.9031 
Hectares and will provide 
commercial space almost equal 
to Connaught Place. 
Design : The design approved 
by the Delhi Development 
Authority provides for all the 
modern facilities pees such a 
big shopping centre. For : 
Soper the design, the Delhi 
Development Authority had — 
engaged Shri Correa, an eminent 
Bombay architect. 
Accommodation : The 
scheme provides for : 
(a) 22 multi-storeyed blocks of 
shop -cum-offices, giving a total 


accommodation of 
about 111483.6 Sq. Metres 


and ranging from 5 to 16 storeys. 
(b) A retail market, on three 
different levels. 
(c) Two cinema sites with 

a seating capacity of 1.000 each ¢ 


(d) One hotel site with a total 
floor space of 

about 6038.695 Sq. Metres 
(e) Service shops, including 
automobile garages and 
workshops. 


Adequate space for parking, 
estrian and vehicular 
movement. Pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic has been 
segregated by provision of 
piazzas at suitable points. The 
entire area will be beautifully 


landscaped. 


Bate of auction : 
Monday, 28th May, 1972. 


Time of auction : 
11.00 A.M. 


Place of auction : 
Vikas Bhawan, 


Indraprastha Estate, 
New Delhi. 


OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


elhi 
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DISPOSAL In the first phase, one cinema site and 5 sites for ; 
multi-storeyed office-cum-shop blocks would be put to public auction 
The auction will be held in the office of the Authority. The highest bidder will be 
required to deposit at the fall of the hammer 25% of the bid amount by cash or by 
bank draft in favour of the Authority. The balance will be required to be deposited 
within four months from the issue of the communication of acceptance of the bid 


by the Authority. 


On another plot, construction of 
multi-storeyed shop-cum-office 
complex, giving a total 
accommodation of 

about 20252.9 Sq. Metres 
is being undertaken by the Delhi 
Development Authority itself. 
The full particulars of the scheme, 
including architectural controls, 
have been given in a brochure 
which can be obtained either 
personally or by V.P.P. from the 
office of the Delhi Development 
Authority (Delhi Vikas Bhawan, 
indraprastha Estate, New Delhi) 
on payment of Rs. 10/- each 


to 
Connaught 


Place 


The Deihi Development Authority 
have already made available 412 
commercial plots. Those who 
have not availed of the earlier 
opportunities and are seeking 
accommodation in the commercial 
areas or are at present mis-using 
residential premises for 
commercial purposes in violation 
of the provisions of the Master 
Plan, are advised in their own 
interest, to avail of this 
opportunity. 


Sa :- 


(JAGMOHAN) 
Vice-Chairman 


DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
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iments the world over, it began instead 

under the shadow of a revivalist umbrella, 

j particularly the sentimental Bengal School, 
and straightway earned the despair of all 
those aspiring artists and forces who sought 
to express contemporary reality in a con- 
temporary jdiom. It was a question again 
of the wrong emphasis. 


While the Sangeet Natak Akademi’s 
search for new pastures abroad was irrele- 
vant to the demand of the time—because 
Indian music and dance already had a live 
and dominating form and needed first to 
find themselves an audience in their own 
country—the painter had to be given the 
amplest opportunities to find his metier 
outside the stultifying stagnation in which 
it lay. 


No Formulated Ideal 


As early as 1958, a critic was led to 
say that “for four years, since its institu- 
tion in 1955, the advent of the National 
Exhibition of Art has been the occasion for 
surprise, shock and sensation-mongering. 
The public, consisting of conservative and 
progressive elements, is surprised at the 
spectacle the Lalit Kala Akademi has to 
offer as the representative art of the age. 


In ‘the context of a situation when there 
really was no formulated ideal even in the 
| minds of the artists themselves, it is aston- 
| ishing that these judges should have made no 
| attempt, in the first three fitful years, to 
| give to their decisions for awards a back- 

ground of perceptive analysis which could 

have made them at least a preliminary 
| reference point. By 1959 the angry voice of 

a leading art journal was crying out: 
| “Sooner or later the artists and those inter- 

ested in the arts must ask themselves the 
4 question: How long can the Lalit Kala be 
permitted to be the final arbiter on matters 
of art in India?” 


| Artists’ Revolt 
It seemed to all and sundry that a more 
dynamic alternative to the Akademi would 
| have to be found to make art a viable force 
| in the country. And in 1963, at last, the 
artists rebelled. Fourteen of them, all reput- 


| ed, formed the Indian Council of Contem- 


porary Artists. 


The Akademi’s answer was obstinate. 
Invited by the International Association of 


| Plastic Arts to send representatives from 


India, it held a meeting of the National 
Committee at Mount Abu on June 22, 1963, 
land selected four of its own Committee 
‘members! Then came a farcical turn. Find- 
fing that only two delegates -were required 
| to go, the Lalit Kala drew lots to pick and 
‘choose! Then added a third name to the 
other two. As India’s delegate to a similar 
conference in 1960, this third delegate had 


IAPA and was, therefore, legally eligible. 
| But even so the validity of his representa- 


q tion had been questioned, because it was 
| felt that there were other artists far better 


$ 


“the Lalit Kala Akademi, the 


known and more suitable whose rights had 


l been disregarded. How then could the Aka- 


| demi repeat this imposition? 

1 Thereon, some improvements’ undoubt- 
edly seeped in. As a prominent national 
| newspaper sang out exultantly on the occa- 


T sion: “For the first time in the history of 


10 National 
Awards for 1964 are being presented to 
‘artists who are all exponents of the modern 
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been elected to the Executive Council of - 


leritage and 


idiom.” It was the same newspaper which 
inexplicably, at the time of the furore about 
the selection of delegates to the Conference 
of Plastic Arts, had arrived at the astounding 
conclusion that it was a waste of money to 
send any delegation at all. Its tone seemed 
to suggest that the understanding that a 
receptive artist might achieve from direct 
contact with international trends is irrelev- 
ant to the development of his art. 


Now here was a wrong thing being said 
about the wrong Akademi. What was applic- 
able to the Sangeet Natak Akademi and the 
Sahitya Akademi was not necessarily so to 
the Lalit Kala. That was the basic question. 
And the Finance Ministry said No to the 
Lalit Kala for import of paints and other 
art materials! 


When an indignant group of artists went 
in protest to the then Finance Minister, Mr 
Morarji Desai, he told them flatly that “art 
was a luxury”. But then there was always 
Nehru. He too was indignant. But on their 
behalf. So the Finance Ministry had to sanc- 
tion the grant. But it did it cleverly, agree- 
ing with Nehru, yet nullifying his purpose 
(a familiar enough gambit) by allowing 
only the sum of Rs 36,000 for the year— 
36,000 rupees’ worth of art material for the 
thousand and one artists in India! But the 
artists could not go rushing to Nehru again. 
The Lalit Kala had to make do. 


Faulty Emphasis 


One of the main arguments of the 
Finance Ministry was, of course, that this 
action was necessary to encourage the indig- 
enous paints industry. But this was an item 
which could not be lumped together with 
cosmetics, transistors and cars (under a 
general “desistance drive”). There were only 
three firms which exported artists’ paints 
throughout the world. Their experiments in 
durability, for instance, have been conducted. 
over the last four hundred years. The mere- 
fact that a colour is being produced in India 
did not mean that a picture painted with 
it would endure as every artist would wish 
it to do. Aspirations to immortality are a for- 
givable sin in this case. 


What could have been emphasised was 
the use of indigenous materials for schools, 
colleges and other teaching institutions. But 
there is a vicious tendency on the part of 
Authority to impose conditions which make 
dignity impossible, for in this matter too 
—as others had had to do in other matters 
—the major artists at least began to have 
to find ways and means to get quality art 
materials. The obvious method was to bring 
them in on their way back from assignments 
in Europe, the less obvious was to seek the 
privileged support of friends in Embassies. 


Art is a unique enough activity to 
demand each time a judgment on the “merits 
of the case”—like how imperative it is for 
which Akademi to gather inspiration from 
home or abroad, and when or which wagon 
to hitch on to what star. But the stoic inte- 
grity it requires is not yet a vital comp- 
onent of the attitudes of officialdom or even 
of our artists. Even the nascent ICCA was 


factionalised on the issue of representation | 


to the International Conference of Plastic 
Arts—-because, apparently, the plums to be 
gathered were too tempting to withstand 
such abstracts as principle. 


In fact, for some time, whatever deve- 
lopments one saw in the tumultuous areas 
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She is also Editor of Surge, New Delhi, a new 
magazine which seeks to present a balance 


between political analysis and art coverage. 

Her political biography of Indira Gandhi 
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covered by the Akademis seemed to have 
taken place in spite of the Akademis rather 
than because of them. A decade of their 
existence could, therefore, draw only such 
an editorial comment as: “The Akademis, 
generally speaking, have failed to come up 
to expectations. To achieve (their) aims (to 
make people culture-conscious), the Akade- 
mis must widen their field of activities and 
overhaul their administrative machinery.” 


Belling The Cat 


Ustad Vilayat Khan, who in an unpre- 
cedented example to pinpoint public dis- 
content refused to accept the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi’s Award for 1964, said: “I felt that, 
in all conscience, I could not accept the 
award until I was convinced that the selec- 
tions were based on sound principles, and 
so I wrote to the Akademi, asking them 
to inform me as to what test or principles 
were adopted for selecting me or any of the 
others. Beyond saying that it was a deci- 
sion by the Committee, the Akademi had no ~ 
definite answer. So I wrote back to say 
that, with the greatest sorrow, I would have 
to refuse to accept the award... It was not 
an easy decision. .. Someone had to bell the 
cat. I thought I might as well do it.” 

The same comment could be as valid 
for the awards announced for 1970, The 
same cries were heard from the artists 
about the Lalit Kala, the same threats were 
used to form an alternative Council, Dr 
Mulk Raj Anand, who recently completed 
his five years as Chairman of the Lalit 
Kala, was belaboured for the selective 
principles behind the Third Triennale and 
demands were made to change the constitu- 
tion of the Akademi. 


“But it is I who first suggested that it 
should be changed,” Dr Anand declares un- 
equivocally. 
SA a ees 


Also See Pages 30-33 
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WHAT CAUSED THE CRASH? A special committee is now trying to 
ascertain the cause. This Japanese Air Lines plane crashed just 15 
miles from Delhi’s Palam Airport on June 14, killing 89 passengers 
and the crew. There were only 3 survivors. 


-crease cotton sari 


THE CHOICE IS YOURS. The leather bathing suit can also be used 
<q as a belt for an evening gown. French starlet Laure Armel made good 
use of it during the International Film Festival at Cannes in May. 


THE ISLAND OF QUEMOY’S ARMY ENGINEER TROOPS GET A 
BREAK. Entertainment is provided by girls of a local group of danc- 
ers and musicians. The troops are engaged in building up the Island’s 
underground defence system. 
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by M. J. AKBAR 


How strong is the Communist 
movement in Bangladesh? What 
sections of the people is it at- 
tracting? Could dissatisfaction 
with the present regime lead to 
a bloodier revolution? 


“MARCH 31, Prime Minister Sheikh 

Mujibur Rahman told a meeting in 
Khulna that he had issued orders to the 
police to shoot down ‘subversive elements’. 
“They proudly call themselves Naxalites or 
some such thing, but they have no place 
‘on the soil of Bangladesh,” he warned. The 
most charitable thing that can be said about 
such a remark is that it was made in a fit 
of pique. 


At a secret Press Conference held in 
Dacca on February 18, Mohammad Toha, 
Chairman of the Communist Party (M-L) 
of Bangladesh, denounced the “so-called li- 
beration” of the country and urged his 
partymen to fight against the new “colonial- 
jsm of expansionist India and socialist- 
imperialistic Russia”. If Mujib’s orders bear 
the weight of the nation’s establishment, 
Toha’s words carry the force of a substan- 
tial number of the “tens of thousands” of 
modern weapons which have not been hand- 
ed over loyally to the Sheikh. 


me - Mujib’s present attitude to the Com- 
+2 munists has to be seen against the back- 
z ground of his repeated"appeals to the Yahya 


—Mona Chowdhury 


5 FESSOR MUZAFFAR AHMED. His 
Biris is the Bangladesh equivalent of the 


-<4 Leninist) of Bangla 2 
ae ad liberation” of the country cad 
ae is partymen to fight. against the 
i expangonist India and 
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clique to give him power—because he was 
the only one who could “saye” what was 
then East Pakistan from the Communists. 


The Sheikh’s remarks underscore two 
things. In the first place, there must be a 
sufficient number of Naxalites to elicit con- 
cern on a Prime Ministerial level. And, quite 
obviously, they are armed. A senior Mukti 
Bahini officer estimated recently that at 
least 20,000 weapons, including light 


` machine-guns and mortars, had gone under- 


ground. This was a conservative estimate. 
The militant elements and the Left Wing 
forces have refused to surrender their arms. 
Mujib has declared that anyone possessing 
arms will be considered an antisocial ele- 
ment. Are we then going to see a major 
showdown? 

When examining the prospects of an- 
other revolution—and this time a Commun- 
ist revolution—the main thing to remember 
is that last year’s movement began as a call 
for autonomy; it was forced into becoming 
a revolution. Mujib’s call was motivated by 
a desire to fight Punjabi exploitation and 
to improve the economic condition of East 
Bengal. It was, simply put, a quest for a bet- 
ter pay packet, lower prices and parity with 
the other half of Pakistan. : 


On March 26, 1971, Sheikh Mujib real- 
ised that fascist rulers do not share the 
plums of power so easily. He consequently 
called upon an unarmed and defenceless but 
yet enthusiastic people to start an independ- 
ence movement. Mohammad Toha has put 
the matter succinctly: “Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, as usual, went to jail and the rest 
of the Awami League leadership fled to 
‘India, leaving the people to their fate.” 


Psychologically Prepared For It 


However, pushed against a wall, people 
will fight. Sporadic resistance groups form- 
ed. And the most prominent among these 
groups were the ones organised by the Com- 
munists. This was only natural, as they 
were the only ones who had been preparing 
for some sort of an armed struggle. The 
preparation was not on any serious level— 
it was obvious that they were as surprised 
by the sensational turn of events as any- 
body else. Still they were psychologically 
prepared. hee 

At the time of the Yahya Army crack- 
down, the Communist movement in Bangla- 
desh was split into at least six parts. While 
individual leaders—like Moni Singh, Siraj 
Sikdar and Abdul Matin—commanded a 
good deal of loyalty in their own areas, none 
had sufficient countrywide popularity to 
organise a national revolution. ee À 
__ A brief look at the history of the left- 
ist movement in Bangladesh should explain 
their psychological preparedness at the time 
of the Yahya-Mujib showdown. Since 1951, 
the progressive-minded had decided—on 
that initial intellectual level—that “inde- 


pendence” was nothing but colonialism be- 
ing replaced by neo-colonialism. Pakistan’s 
politics remained for a decade in a state of 
unadulterated chaos—a ripe base certainly — 
for any revolution. Instead of a people's — 
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MONI SINGH is one of Bangladesh’s Com- h l 
munist leaders. At the time of the Yahya asees 
Army crackdown on what was East Pakistan, pur, Khi 
the Communists formed the strongest resist- on dots on 1 
ance group. This was because they had been 4 of “hard 
preparing since 1967 for a revolution which jf being 
would establish a “People’s Democratic | ; 
Republic of East Bengal”. TRA G 
bícked | 


cuisine 
. © S 
government, however, Pakistan saw a strong” į a 


fascist Ayub Khan acquire power and bring E 
about a semblance of order to a country on 4 
the verge of collapse. The probable reason į 
for the absence of the revolution is the i 
strong communal basis of Pakistan. To this | 
can be added the lack of sufficiently com- | 
mitted leaders. 4 
The major personality to emerge among | 
the leftist forces was Maulana Bhashani and | 
his party adopted a line akin to the Indian | 
CPM line. It is certainly paradoxical that | 
India, with a far more liberal society, saw f 
a potentially dangerous, if badly misman- 
aged, Communist uprising take place. a 
In October 1967, the Marxist-Leninist |] 
Communist Party of Bangladesh adopted 4 | 
full-fledged programme for the establish: 7 
ment of a People’s Democratic Republic %< 
East Bengal and started organising ang 
agrarian revolution to achieve i ; 
Meanwhile, it also helped launch the all- 
party anti-Ayub movement in 1968-69. The 1 
movement ended for the “social demos 
tic”, communal and fascist parties at Pao 
round table conference On March a. 
1969, which promised Pakistan its first eng 
general elections. Maulana Bhashapls oa 
tional Awami Party did not attend that ¢ p 
ference. The Communists, including sit 
could not, ideologically, 12€ satisfied i 
general elections. 
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DATON, if not to worry it. However, what- 
ever mutual inspiration the Communists of 
the two nations might have drawn from each 
other, the fact remains that Bangladesh's 
comrades were badly underprepared when 
history presented a fantastic opportunity in 
the shape of the declaration of war against 
West Pakistan. Reliable reports, though, did 
credit the Communists with more success 
than they were accorded. 


Observers, it will be recalled, had more 
than hinted that, had the Indian Army de- 
layed its invoivement, the liberation move- 
ment might soon have passed into the hands 
of the Communists. 


As it is, the liberation struggle created 
a definite class estrangement—a neces- 
sary prerequisite for revolution—in some 
parts of Bangladesh. In the areas liberated 
shy the Communists, peasant committees 


“were formed and they distributed the land of 


the missing owners to the landless peasants 
and sharecroppers. After the installation of 
the Mujib Government, the owners took 
back the land and collected dues at the rate 
of Rs 50 per acre or 5 maunds of paddy per 
kari. 


° 


Sign Of Fascism 


The friction between the Communists 
and what has now become the Mujib Bahini 
has already warmed into bloodshed in Rang- 
pur, Khulna, Chittagong and various other 
dots on the Bangladesh map. There is a lot 
of “hard news” from Bangladesh which is 
being dogmatically suppressed. The most 
serious allegation is that the Awami League, 
břcked by its youth wing, is showing in- 
ing signs of fascism. While Peter Hazel- 


See 


hurst, reporting for The Times, London, will 
not give the dead any iabels, he does write 
of political opponents being murdered. 


This growing fascism is an invitation 
to trouble, especially with the prospect of 
an improved economy—to put it mildly— 
rather dim. The better pay packet and low- 
er prices hardly seem imminent, The rupee 
has fallen to the Indian parity, causing an in- 
crease in prices. There is acute food short- 
age and the industry is in ruins. Aid from 
America, the one major hope of a “socialist 
democratic” government, is not coming. 


Can Mujib’s Government afford not to 
deliver the goods and deliver them fast? 


A very thin line divides hunger from 
anger. 


Student Support 


There are, undeniably, large groups of 
former freedom fighters, all of them not 
necessarily Communist, who are plainly dis- 
satisfied with the functioning of Mujib’s 
Government. Newspapers have recently Te- 
ported the “estrangement” between the 
Tangail hero, “Tiger” Siddiqui, and the Gov- 
ernment. Some time in January, another 
popular war hero, M. A. Jalil, fell out with 
the Government he had helped establish. 
The question is: “Will their followers finally 
band under the red flag, especially if 
the popularity of the red flag grows?” 

A large share of the Awami League 
militancy came from the students and the 
youth. They were the hawks, the backbone 
of the party. Are they satisfied with the 
Awami League as a ruling party? It does not 
take long for youth to get disillusioned. If 
they cannot perceive a genuinely new 50- 


In it are all the races known to man, and all the 
religions. Yet all are bound together with 
one national identity. They are Indian. 


Now, on the 25th anniversary of our 
Independence, Asia's most colourful journal, 
The Illustrated Weekly, presents to you 


PEOPLE OF INDIA 


An information-packed, pictorially abundant 132-page 
Annual on the communities of India—their origins, 
rituals and customs. It is a handy reference book 
for every home and library. 


Written by acknowledged authorities. Illustrated 
by the best photographers. 


Buy and treasure a vibrant slice of India. 


Book your “Annual” Today 
Price: Rs. 7.50 2 
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cial set-up emerging, their victory ce 
tions could well transform into rebel ardour. 

For all its gory detail, Mujib’s Prime 
Ministership could still be termed a “trans- 
fer of power”. A desire for a better deal 
within the existing framework is not the: 
same as envisaging and creating a new so- 
ciety. As it is, the functioning of the pre- 
sent government provides no opportunity 
for anyone to shout hallelujahs. Awami 
League leaders, it has been more than once 
reported, are reaping the “rewards” of their 
“painful” struggle with passionate devotion. 


Mujib himself escapes censure on these 
counts, but the doings of the numerous tin- 
gods that have sprouted all over the place 
have not escaped the public eye. An agra- 
rian, exploited and now thoroughly poli- 


rest with having changed 2 crude set of 
exploiters by more subtle ones. 


Disgruntled Biharis 

Among those who might be tapped for 
support by the Communists are the dis- 
gruntled 1,500,000 “Binaris”. If nothing else, 
the two have the friendship of China in 
common. This however will be suicidal for 
the party. Any revolution which accepts 
the support of basically anti-revolutionary 
forces for temporary advantage is doomed. 

Therefore, will the growing fascism of 
the Awami League, plus the frustrations of 
the former freedom fighters and a hungry 


and egged on by a serious Marxist-Leninist 


party, bring about another, and possibly a 
bloodier, spell of chaos in Bangladesh? 
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st effective combat aircraft today. Now deployed with 
dergoing changes under Israeli aeronautic engineers. Al- 
its cost is too much and it has been restricted to 


THE MIRAGE. It is one of the mo. 
three squadrons, the Mirage is un 


though the Phantom is more versatile, 
only three squadrons. 
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by PUSHPINDAR SINGH 


As dawn broke on June 5, 1967, armed jet aireraft, sporting the 
star of David, took off from different bases at regular intervals and 
made towards widely dispersed targets, forbidden to break radio sil- 
ence until they struck simultaneously at sever al Arab air bases. 
These were the 2,000 seconds of silence while Israel was denuded of 
its home defences in the air. It took 140 minutes more to destroy 
the Egyptian Air Force and the radar nnit in the Sinai. By the end of 
the second day, 416 Arab aireraft had heen elimimnated—largely om 


the ground. 


T combination of professional skill and 
i ability, finesse and sheer imperti- 
nence, displayed by the arm of the Israel 
Air Force (Tsvah Haganah Le Israel/Heyl 
Ha’Avir) during the opening phase of the 
six-day war in 1967 astounded military ob- 
servers and strategists the world over. To- 
day this air arm exudes such confidence in 
its ability to overcome any opposition that 
it is difficult to imagine there being an Ain 
Brera Clal (“no alternative whatsoever”) 
type situation in the foreseeable future. 
Few outsiders have fully understood the 
desperate nature of battles fought above a 
region where Asian, African and Caucasian 
worlds meet. The blitz from the skies in 
1967, which gave the Heyl Ha’ Avir its final 
credibility, was the net result of the two 
preceding decades, when the general staff 
and individuals of the Heyl Ha’Avir initiat- 
ed a deep study of the particular West Asian 
military problem and organised and trained 
their air arm to fight and win under the cir- 
cumstances. They created the first “Guerilla 
Air Force” in history. 

Just as Mao's guerilla armies have re- 
volutionised the art of warfare on the 
3 sund, it may be apt to state that the 

‘Yeraelis have revolutionised the art of war- 


fare in the air, improvising at every step, re- 
writing aerial strategy and tactics, substitut- 
ing innovations for what is lacked in equip- 
ment and manpower. Like Mao in the mid- 
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dle of his long march, the Israelis have set 
long-distance aims and laboured towards 
them with improvisations, husbanding of 
resources, careful attention to getting maxi- 
mum efficiency without exhausting men oy 
material. 


It has been a long march, much of jt 
stealthy. Forbidden any military organisa- 
tion by the British, the Jewish Palestinians 
fgrmed an army of resistance—the Haganah 
—which trained in secret. Haganah flying 
clubs were formed in the mid-thirties, os- 
tensibly for liaison between settlements, but 
by 1939 the Haganah had a permanent spe- 
cial force organised into commando units 
the Palmach, which gave birth to the under- 
ground Haganah Air Service that went on 
to become the Heyl Ha’Avir. 


The first squadron, labelled “the bomb- 
chuckers”, comprised two Tiger Moth bi- 
planes, several Austers and three or four 
battered light planes which were flung into 
battle with improvised bomb racks. As the 
1948 war intensified, the gypsy air force ga- 
thered British Spitfires and Beaufighters, 
American B-17s and Czechoslovakian 
Me-109s. One aircraft was flown in seve- 
ral hundred miles by Motti Hod, the first 
pilot of the Haganah to get his “wings” and, 
now, the first Israeli-born Chief of the Heyl 
Ha’ Avir. 

General Haim Laskov, an expert in ar- 
moured warfare, was the first formal chief 
of the Heyl Ha’Avir, in a departure from the 
practice of electing a leader once a month 
in the best kibbutz tradition! (The first 
Commmander of the Air Force was Aharon 
Remez, although Yisrael Amir had preceded 
him temporarily as Commander. Haim Las- 
kov was the third or fourth Commander— 
if you count Amir.) In 1951 Laskoy began 
moulding the “gypsies” into a disciplined 
force, and it was in his tenure that the first 
jet fighters were introduced (British twin- 


jet Meteors). 
An ex-RAF fighter pilot, General Dan 
Tolkowsky, took over in 1953 and introduc- 


ee eS 


THE SUPER MYSTERE. Another French 
craft, it is in service with one squadron of 
the Israeli Air Force. These planes have log- 
ged 3,000 hours each, although they were 
originally tailored for 900 combat flying 
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GENERAL MORDECAI (MOTTI) HOD, 
Commander of the Heyl Ha’Avir since 1966 
and the first pilot to get his “wings”. The 
Heyl Ha’Avir was first the underground 
Haganah Air Force Service. Its first formal 
Chief was General Haim Laskov. 


FLYBOY. General Ezer Weizmann, ex-RAF 
and responsible for building up the Israeli 
Air Force. He served for several years in 
India and took command of the Heyl Ha’Avir 
in 1958. He is the nephew of Dr Chain Weiz- 
mann, one of the founders of Israel. 
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ed a note of formality. A strict disciplina- 
rian Wut imaginative, Tolksowsky decried 
the “gung-ho” commando spirit of the 
patchwork air force. Under his command, 
the Air Force standardised on French sec- 
ond-generation jet fighters which were used. 
to great effect in the war of 1956. 


Another ex-RAF fighter pilot, one who 
had served many years in India, General 
Ezer Weizmann—nephew of Dr Chain Weiz- 
mann, one of the founders of Israel—took 
over as Chief in 1958. Flamboyant and dis- 


_ respectful of stuffed shirts, Weizmann help- 


ed shoot down 5 RAF Spitfires which had 
intruded into Israeli air space while Israeli 
and Egyptian armies battled below in Jan- 
uary 1949. The Heyl Ha@ Avir became a sup- 
erb fighting force under General Weizmann. 
General Mordecai (Motti) Hod took over 
command of the Heyl Ha’Avir in April 1966. 


Motti Hod was brought up in a kibbutz, 
which he left to enrol in the British Army 
at the start of World War I. Corporal Hod 
underwent clandestine flying training in Eu- 
rope and this served him well, for he distin- 
guished himself as a fighter pilot in 1948 and 
1956 and would have been tagged an ace had 
the Heyl Ha’Avir gone in for such appella- 
tions. Motti Hod has been described as 
strong, sure, with tremendous energy and 


-professional skill and full of life. 
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A story goes that Motti once took a 
visiting, and somewhat sceptical RAF Air 
Marshal in a two-seat jet and whizzed him 
over a golden city of domes and minarets. 
The RAF dignitary grunted a brief appre- 
ciation of the vista, which he believed to be 
Jerusalem, but queried as to the reason for 
anti-aircraft fire. “Because it is Damascus,” 
Motti is said to have replied. 


The “Heyl Ha’Avir” provides a textbook 
illustration of the principles of war: sur- 
prise, concentration, superior morale and 
training,.to which must be added another 
dimension: intimacy and family loyalty. 
Motti Hod is aware of the capabilities of 
each pilot and precise location of every sin- 
gle aircraft on Quick Reaction Alert (QRA) 
pads. A cold assessment of each man and 
machine matches them up perfectly—each 


selected for the kind of job in which he is 
likely to succeed. 


Ground crew and pilots share a sense 
of closeness but, above the easy informality, 
is a special kind of discipline—a discipline 
of dedicated purpose. Out of intimacy and 
this dedication are born ideas in the bases 
where pilots fly as many as five combat 
missions a day and where ground crew work 
at a dizzy pace. Under pressure, new devices 
are generated and incorporated, new tactics 
quickly introduced. Experts, who have 
thought that the time was past when aircraft 
could be patched, clipped and cropped, are 
astonished to see the effect of the improvi- 
sations in sophisticated supersonic jets. The 
Heyl Ha’Avir is knocking the stuffing out 
of many a theory on tight manoeuvres in 
high-speed aircraft. 


Tough Routine 


At flying training establishments, rou- 
tine is tough—starting at dawn and often 
continuing late into the night. Abinitio 
training is on Piper Cubs, a light aircraft 
used to weed out those cadets who seem 
least likely to make good fliers. The system 
is ruthless but the Heyl Ha’Avir cannot 
waste time: a fledgling flier gets ten flights, 
after which he becomes a potential pilot or 
is scrubbed out. ; 


In the second phase, the limits of phy- 
sical endurance are tested: field exercises 
to test guts and capacity to think fast and 
aggressively under severe strain; long lonely 
treks through the desert; the separation of 
emotion from mental action. Yet discipline 
is administered with a light hand where na- 
tural rebels become cooperative and sober. 


From the moment of a bar mitzvah (as 
the Israelis describe a pilot being awarded 
his wings) to operational training, no time 
is wasted and the latter training is literally 
operational, with the pilot not bothering 
with practice ranges if he can get a relative- 
ly minor combat mission. Through their ope- 
rational career, Heyl Ha’Avir pilots hardly 
have the opportunity to take leave. A week's 
formal leave in a year is normal, although 
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some week-ends may be spent on 
kibbutz, lending a hand with the harv 
or working in the workshop. : 

Yet the pay is poor when compared to © 
that of other air forces. General Hod, the 
highest paid serving officer in Israel, re- 
ceives the equivalent of Rs 2,000 a month 
after tax deductions. A Colonel’s take-home 
pay, even including flying bounty, leaves 
him unable to buy any form of luxury. 


The cost of defence has been staggering, 
being a quarter of Israel’s Gross National 
Product, and defence costs have escalated 
with the introduction of each new weapon 
system. The price to be paid for the increas- 
ingly complex aircraft has become crippling 
but there is no alternative. 


The Heyl Ha’Avir combat aircraft in- 
ventory has been extensively “Americanis— 
ed” since the six-day war, directly as a Te- 
sult of the French arms embargo. Whereas 
five years ago it was equipped entirely with 
products of the French aircraft industry, to- 
day the backbone of the Israeli air arm is of 
American origin. 


The Skyhawk's Role 


Numerically, the most important com- 
bat aircraft in service is the McDonnell 
Douglas A-4 Skyhawk, employed in the tac- 
tical attack role. Initial supply, in late 1967, 
consisted of 48 single-seat A-4Hs and a pair 
of two-seat TA-4H Skyhawks. Indicative of 
the rapidity with which the Israelis gained 
confidence in the Skyhawk is the fact that, 
almost immediately upon being cleared 
for operations, the first Skyhawk-equipped 
squadron participated in attacks on the 
well-defended El Fatah camps east of the 
River Jordan. 


In 1969, another 25 Skyhawks (being 
ex-US Navy A-47s) were supplied, and fur- 
ther deliveries since haye augmented the 
total Skyhawk inventory to over one hun- 
dred aircraft formed into four squadrons. 
The Skyhawk is now the primary attack air- 
craft, carrying an incredible 8,200-Ib load. 
It has been modified to carry a pair of heat- 
seeking air-to-air missiles to supplement a 
pair of DEFA cannons. 


The Israelis have been engaged in re- 
_trofitting their Skyhawks with new avionics 
and attack systems, mostly housed by a fair- 
ing “hump” aft of the cockpit. A substan- 
tial improvement in weapons delivery en- 
sues, as the new equipment includes an 
inertial navigation. system using a precision- 
stabilised platform and driving an automatic 
head-up display. The Skyhawk, with out- 
standing manoeuvrability, has been able to 
hold its own in air combat, as illustrated 
when Skyhawks blew apart a Syrian 
MiG-19 with 2.5-inch air-to-ground rockets 
in an encounter in 1970! 


The most important aircraft is the Me- 
Donnell Douglas Phantom, initial contract 
covering 50 F-4E and 6 R¥F-4E Phantoms, 
first deliveries being made in September 
1969, this being preceded by the conversion — 
training of 120 Israeli personnel in the USA. 
All attrition has been made up by replace- 
ments continually. Because Israel cannot af- 
ford a variety of aircraft for different tasks, 
the Phantom is an especially magnificent 
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GIVE HIM THE WARM, COMFORTING 
RUB OF VICKS VAPORUB-RIGHT AWAY! 


Rub Vicks VapoRub on his nose. throat, chest and back, he'll breathe 
easier...feel better. Then tuck him in bed 


While your child has a IMPORTANT DIRECTORS: 3 
i > j i quick results, a the nght 
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and inside, through the in- 
halation of the medicinal 
vapours. Next morning, 
the worst of his cold is 
over and your child is 
healthy and happy once 
again! 


, American 


Apply Vicks VapoRub on the nose and 
throat and rub well on the chest and back 
Continue with this treatment till the cold 
completely disappears, 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT. Numerically on top is the McDonnel Douglas A-4 Skyhawk, a tac- 
eans Freshmiitical attack aircraft. Israel has over 100 of these planes, each capable of carrying an 8,200-lb 


althier. 


bomblcad. It is also known for its manoeuvra 


d yav eapon, for it is capable of tactical support 
> worl OMfor troops and bombing and escort duties 
and healthion combined operations and air combat and 
electronic counter-measure work. The amaz- 
<= Phantom, an ugly beast with beautiful 
assets, can lift 13 tons of fuel and armament 
in addition to its 15-ton weight, accomplish- 
ing in a day of action what might take a 
tompany of ground troops several weeks to 
do with conventional artillery. 
i 
Į One Phantom can perform the work of 
A squadron of Mirages, but the purchase cost 
is also astronomical. Three Heyl Ha’Avir 
fquadrons operate the Phantom, primarily 
in the strike role, for air combat with 
Se iG-21s is normally performed by the Mir- 
Hki age IIC. Also equipping three fighter squa- 
= RET ONS, the Mirage IIIC is intimately associat- 
fed with Israel’s survival in the sixties. 


i 


l. pre Israelis feel, with good reason, that 
ike have developed the Mirage into one of 
S ee effective combat aircraft of its 

«me. Innovation and ingenuity have kept 


Pe Mirages in top flying condition despite 


bility and sophisticated navigation system. 


the French embargo cn spares and compo- 
nents. Some sixty Mirages—of the original 
75 supplied—remain on strength. A test pro- 
gramme to adapt the Mirage air frame to a 
J19-GE-17 turbojet has been initiated and 
substantial improvements in performance 
have resulted. 


With both the Mirage and the Phantom, 
the Israelis have preferred the cannon to all 
the missiles and electronic wizardry of rich- 
er air forces where the art of dogfights has 
been forsaken. The Israelis have insisted 
that their recent Phantoms incorporate an 
optical gunsight, for, with cannon, it is eye- 
ball-to-eyeball scrapping, where the train- 
ing and qualitative skills of the man in the 
cockpit alone matter. Combat over the bat- 
tlefield has confirmed the traditional value 
of manoeuvrability, roll rate and accelera- 
tion and, as dogfights are very tight, with a 
cannon they make no mistake. 


Other combat aircraft of French origin 
with the Heyl Ha’Avir are the Super Mys- 
tere B-2, the Mystere IVA and the Vautour 


IIA, each type equipping one squadron, 
while one unit still operates the venerable 
but still sprightly Ouragan. The last Oura- 
gans were retired by the Indian Air Force 
in 1966 but the type is still a favourite with 
many Israeli pilots, who remember it as 
their air force’s backbone in the 1956 War. 
Fouga Magister-armed trainees are incor- 
porated, loosely, into at least two, or possi- 
bly four, squadrons. Flown mostly by re- 
servist pilots, the Magisters fulfil the light 
close support role and it is not uncommon 
for instructors to fly combat missions in be- 
tween training sessions! 


The Ouragans and Mysteres have now 
logged over 3,000 hours, although they were 
originally tailored for 900 combat flying 
hours. This has been possible because of the 
skill of maintenance men who, for one air- 
craft with the Heyl Ha’Avir, must be re- 
quired to perform the work of two or three, 
so that a pilot may undertake four or five 
widely dissimilar missions. 


Combat Missions 


While pilots are “flying their eyeballs 
off”, ground crew move around like mad, 
doing half a dozen things at the same time, 


for, to contend with the possibility of land 


and air battles on three fronts and with the 
limited number of combat aircraft, the turn- 
around time between missions must be ne-_ 
cessarily small. Skyhawks have, for in- 
stance, been refuelled and rearmed in six 
minutes, this multiplier effect increasing the 
number of strikes far beyond the number 
normally expected from a relatively small 
air arm. Whereas the turn-around time for 
Mirages in NATO squadrons has been peg- 
ged at 20 minutes, Israeli pilots and ground 
crew have reduced the interval to 7 minutes! 


Airborne mobility tactics have been 
progressively developed into a fine service 
by the Heyl Ha’Avir and much effort has 
been put into the expansion and modernisa- 
tion of the helicopter arm. The most recent 
addition is the CH-53 heavy assault trans- 
port. This rotorcraft made a spectacular de- 


: but in September 1969, when it was used to 


lift a command team to Ras Ghareb (about 
115 miles west of the Suez) to capture, dis- 
mantle and fly back a complete mobile ra- 
dar installation employed. for low-level 


l detection. Other helicopters in the Heyl 


Ha’Avir inventory are French SA-321K 
Super Frelons and Alouette Is and Amer- 
ican Bell 205 Iroquois and Bell 41-G-3Bs. 


Transport units operate some brand- 
new C-130 Hercules, about a dozen ex-Pan 
Am Boeing 377 Strattocruisers, 30 odd Nord 
2501 Noratlas and a substantial number of 
ex-Armee de'l Air Douglas C-47s, no re- 
placement being thought of yet for the 
venerable Dakota. 


The skies over Israel have provided its 
people with an extra dimension that offers 
an escape from the suffocating effects of a 
virtual siege. The price of freedom in the 
air will always be found because, as the Is- 
raeli Army is essentially based on reserves, 
the Heyl Ha’Avir will have to buy time 
while the ground forces get organised. The 
Heyl Ha’Avir must always be based on a 
crop of professionals maintaining the highest 
pitch of readiness. As David Ben-Gurion 
once put it: “The logic of victory and defeat 
doesn’t work here. We can win and win and 
still lose everything with our first defeat.” 
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tragic event. A wonderful human-interest 
feature could have been done by some enter- 
‘prising reporter—if he had taken the trouble 
to track down the wives, the mothers and 
the fiances of the 50 unfortunates who went 
down. An enlightened press would have 
played hell with the Government and with 
the company to which this ship belonged for 
sending such unstable vessels out to sea. 
But in India we are still not maritime- 
conscious. 


Bombay Captain J. S. LAMBA 


Wrong Figures 


Sir—The Pakistan Air Force's combat 
strength has been described variously in 
your August 15 issue. In the article by Dilip 
Mukerjee, it is given as 17-18 squadrons, 
Jay Inder Singh lists it as 20; the compara- 
tive study table puts it as 16. Actually the 
Pakistani air arm happens to have 15 com- 
bat squadrons in operational status. A solit- 
ary Martin RB-57F (not one squadron) is 
employed for strategic reconnaissance. And 
there are two tactical reconnaissance flights 
operating three Mirage III RPs and six 
Lockheed RD-33As. In the process of deli- 
very are 28 Mirage M5s and 2 Mirage IIBs. 
These will supplant the ageing F- 80F's, while 
America may provide six F-104s and seven 
B-57s. As for bases, all combat squadrons 
could not be deployed at just the three 
airfields listed: Sargodha, Mauripur and 
Peshawar. There are at least twenty operat- 
ional air bases in West Pakistan itself! 


New Delhi PUSHPINDER SINGH 


“Another Triangle” 


Sir—Krishna Baldev Vaid's story, “Ano- 
ther Triangle’ (August 1), is at once com- 
pelling in its narration and baffling in its 
interpretation of human thought processes, 
both conscious and subconscious. It is a fas- 
cinating and unconventional presentation of 
something that all of us feel at one time or 
another in our lives. The story brings into 
focus the dormant emotions on the subcon- 
scious plane that we so often experience but 
haven't the courage to express. It is a subtle 
tale of cynicism triumphing over logic. 


Varanasi S. C. JOLLY 


Hail India ! 


When Chandra with his cunning art 
Tied England batsmen in a knot, 
Hope stirred in every Indian heart 
And previous lapses were forgot. 


Our captain and his gallant band 

Batting with firm resolve and grit 
Much hostile bowling did withstand 
And neared their target bit by bit. 


Some anxious moments there were too 
One-thirty-four, five wickets down, 
With every stroke the tension grew— 
Would fortune smile on us or frown? 


Slowly but surely moved the score 
Till we required only three. 

Then Abid cracked a glorious four 
And we were crowned with victory. 


M. C. CAPTAIN 
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PROBING OCEAN DEPTHS: Explore the 


HOW TO WRITE PORNOGRAPHY: S. Trik- 


to answer the needs of the cynical new 
generation? Or will it stagnate and be 
discarded as an anachronism? R.G.K. 
finds out the attitudes of young Hindus 


_to their ancient religion. Fully illustrat- 


ed. 


mysteries of the underwater world with 
Margaret Ann Lucas, who spent a fort- 
night on the ocean floor. With breath- 
takingly beautiful photographs. 


kanad reveals all. 


‘ALSO: Kamleshwar’s candid comments on 


“Rashtrabhasha Today”, Naomi Mitchi- 
son’s impressions of a trip from “Moscow 
to Delhi”; Janaki Venkataraman’s short 
story “Broken Hours”; and many other 
features. 
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HOW WE DID IT 


Indian Crickets 


ae > by RAJU BHARATAN E 
OT ee E: cee E 
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Last year we should have beaten | ™ girls 
Australia but didm’t; our bats.  °°* 


men let us down. But this year — ae 
. d a 
our batting held firm againgt © Seam 


the fastest bowling, our spin- weeks. ` 
ners showed themselves to be 53rd pro 
the best im the world and owr — Whi 
fielding was first-rate. All this | ‘S!nce 


fa ed? The 
gave our ericket the big break- analysis 


through. We beat not only West | guide: 
Indies on their own wickets but | Ia 
also England in England. Will Se ee 


Ajit Wadekar and his men he of the 
able to keep up the good work? move! S 
f ding voi 

T’S been a green-carpet welcome for the The 
Indian cricket team and with good rea- was ver 
son. For Ajit Wadekar, in giving our cricket | when h 
a new lead, has changed the face of the | mother’: 
game. In a year in which Indian Football him. Ti 
lost face at Merdeka, our cricket has taken be guid 


a big leap forward. Indian Cricket never a the $ 
had it so good. Losers all the way for 39 Bes on 4 


years, India won the heart of all England in SH 
1971—the “Rubber Year”. j ene 
é : la devot 

} The victory in West Inãies: wás good. | solving. 
Meh But it looked too good to be true in Eng- | her abil 
land. Well, appearances can be deceptive, | Thu 


tae Sore eet a as Ray Illingworth and his men discovered | around 


Ai z ; 5 3 EATS MENINA, to their professional cost. The £1,500 nism of 
IS RIGHT HAND FOR THE QUEEN, HIS LEFT FOR T. aE ot i | 
Lord’s, where the Ashes held no PETEN for our spinners, Queen Elizabeth joins English (Rs 27,000) award India won for clinching (Tooted — 


cricket fans and critics in giving India’s Bishen Singh Bedi a hand. Introducing Bedi to the the series was only fair reward for the | emotion 
Queen is Skipper Ajit Wadekar, whose Left Hand Drive set the pace for India’s 1-0 win in sterling fighting qualities displayed by Ajit | or deep 
the series. At left is Manager Hemu Adhikari and (from left to right) the India line-up is: Wadekar and his men. ‘the mot 


Dilip Sardesai, Abbas Ali Baig, Jayantilal, Bedi, Abid Ali, Ashok Mankad and Govindraj. 


à : Their chief weakness can be described | destal h 
DOWN THE WICKET COMES SUNIL GAVASKAR to hit the ball on the red, with his feet 


a study in the geometry of batsmanship. As India’s first genuine opener in years, Sunil is a a x sie tied Pee eame ae wi | BhenRe 

world-class prospect. If he disappointed, it was only by the impossible yardstick he had set ORE, ey do not scrag their opposi | The 

for himself in West Indies. Like his skipper Wadekar, Gavaskar hit over 1,000 runs on the severely enough once they have got them | the fiel 

mini tour. From just 7 Tests, Sunil now has an aggregate of 918 runs for an average of 83.45. down. Twice they let Australia out of the ae. wł 

Right: G. R. Viswanath, square-cutting in style, was another poised performer on the tour. ora i be 

He led India’s fightback at Lord’s and saw us through to victory at the Oval. In 10 Tests may 

Viswanath has now hit 597 runs (av. 35.11). l. 
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| i HE following is a case of resistance 
| to marriage born of an inherent inhi- 
| bition rooted in childhood. 


| An assistant in a psycho-analytical 
| clinic, a medical man well call A, was 
| ayerse to marriage for no reason known to 


' him. His kith and kin found it impossible ‘ 


| to prevail upon him to marry. He was 
| given up as an eternal bachelor. His interest 


e beaten | in girls was classically puritan and shorn 
ur bats. — of sex. 

his year ] Being head of the clinic, I took it up as 

a challenge. The man agreed to submit to 

against a short analysis, which lasted a couple of 

um Spin. weeks. Within six months, he was married 


‘S to he sand proved normal in all respects. 


and our What were the reasons behind his re- 
, sistance or inhibition that analysis reveal- 
All this | ed? The following drearn in the course of 
e break. analysis, as narrated by him, proved a great 
aly West guide: 
kets but I am ìn a dark room, a feeling of ter- 
7 ror creeping into me. I shout for my mother 
nA Will to come. Mothers voice is heard from out 
mem be of the dark, saying: “I am coming! Don’t 
a work? move! Stay where you are!” It is a comman- 
: ding voice. 
me for the The role his mother played in A’s life 
1 good rea- was very significant. His father had died 


when he was only four years old. His 
mother’s command was like God’s word for 
him. The mither insisted that he should 


our cricket 
face of the 


an Football i IS Sheet 
t has taken be guided by her at every stage in his life. 
icket neyer -In the matter of women, her command was: 


Girls ruin a boy’s life! Keep away from 


way) 33 them: 
England in i : 
“drangely, he was a slave to his mother— 
a devoted slave. He depended on her for 
Was good. | solving all his problems. He was confident of 
rue in Eng- “her ability to save him in all situations. 


> deceptive, 
ı discovered 


Thus his whole emotional self revolved 
| around his mother. The automatic mecha- 


The £1,500 nism of his thinking, conditioned by deep- 
or clinching |rooted childhood impressions, resisted his 
rd for the | emotional fixation on any girl. To his inner 
yed by Ajit | or deep self, it was like being disloyal to 


‘the mother or dethroning her from the pe- 
ye described | destal he had built for her. 


astic will te The Reason Why 


opposition | These deeper thoughts never entered 
e got them | the field of his conscious thinking. The rea- 
out of the d Sons, which are the bedrock of psychic laws, 

| may be summed up as: 

1. All deep-rooted thoughts, such as 
| habits, are divorced from the underlying 
| reasons -or sources actuating them; because 
| the conscious mechanism must free itself 
| from unnecessary strain or labour. When a 
Process has become automatic, why should 
| the doer go over the reasons and the ra- 
| Honalisations lying at the root of it? 
When we have learnt to write, we do 
i not think about the spelling of each word 

or the shape and the form of every letter 


> over all this, writing would not be possible. 
If a centipede were consciously to think over 
“very step before moving with its hundred 

eet, it would not be able to walk! This is 


F SEX: Inhibited And MESCA 


by Dr BALDEV SHARMA 


Old age or physical infirmity 
need be no bar to sexual po- 
tency. Whatever the inhibitions, 
liberation of the sex impulse is 
just a matter of psycho-analysis. 


the law which operates in the psychic 
sphere. 


But the roots of habits—or automatic 
notions or urges which have been left be- 
hind and have become divorced from the 
conscious field—become, after a lapse of 
time, difficult to revive and the person sim- 
ply thinks: I do not know the reason; but I 
must think and act like this. Very often, 
one rationalises one’s notion or acts by some 
superficial logic, which is not what is really 
at the root. This rationalisation is to supply 
solace to one’s intellectual self. The motive 
is to prove: Surely I am not an irrational 
being. I have reasons for what I think and 
what I do. 


A also sometimes rationalised his re- 
sistance to marriage by asserting that 
he would be happier alone. Marriage, he 
thought, was a burden. 


2. The second motive in operation, 
adopted by the conscious self, is to avoid 
conflict and mental pain. This motive makes 
the conscious self throw into oblivion the 
roots of the resistance. If it did not do so, 
the conscious self would have to face, in the 
case of A, the mental pain which would 
thus be caused if the “mother” idol was in 
any manner humiliated. 


The task of analysis consisted only in 
reviving the broken links and in bringing 
back into the field of consciousness the roots 
of resistance. It is only after knowing these 
that the intellectual mechanism is able to 
dissolve them and dispel them. 


Pertinent Question 

One may ask: How could A set aside his 
physical sexual urge? He could have gone 
in for marriage just with that view. It is 
certainly a pertinent question. 

Few however would realise that, even 
though the idea of sex was not associated 
with the mother, sex could not be the only 
consideration for marriage for persons like 
A, an educated sophisticated youth. Marriage 
for him, as for all civilised persons, in- 
volves an ideal emotional set-up to stabilise 
and brighten the whole course of the future; 
and, in this view of the matter, marriage for 
A would have been a real rival emotional 
set-up to that related to his mother. 


Analysis made ‘A’ normal towards his 
mother, his emotional set-up getting shorn 
of exaggerated neurotic elements. He found 
himself normal in marriage, both emotion- 
ally and sexually. Had he been forced into 
marriage without analysis, he would have 
found himself emotionally a misfit and 
sexually impotent. 

In a number of cases of sexual impot- 
ency which have come to me, I have found 
that analysis provides an easy cure. I shall 
explain the reasons. 


. offering. But the letter will be incomplete if 


_ for some time but, when I dealt the final 


(a) Although the manifestation of the © 
impulse of sex is physical, its origin is in the 
mind. It disappears at the slightest resist- 
ance in the mind created by emotions like 
fear, hatred, anger, jealousy and the like. — 


A zamindar’s son R, studying in the Ba- 
naras Hindu University, lost all desire and 
capacity soon after getting married. The 
reason was that the father of the bride had 
humiliated the bridegroom and his father 
during the marriage ceremony. R transfe 
red the hatred and anger on to his wife and 
the result was loss of potency. hes 

After analysis, the letter R wrote me 
tells an interesting story: R 


I am your patient... who had the good 
luck to be psycho-analysed by you for my 
neurosis, that headache, sex inferiority and, 
above all, the intense depression that had 
totally unmanned me. Well, I am glad to 
tell you that, after about a month or two 
of analysis, I was on the way to cheerful- 
ness and good health. Today I am a happy 
man frisking about. Gone are my depres- 
sions and sex inferiority, perhaps never to 
return! Only a slight headache remains. 
But, you see, it does not make me depressed. 
I am all work and cheerfulness and gaiety 
in spite of it. Life has become a song of joy 
for me and this letter is a sincere thanks 


I do not write a few words regarding my 
much-talked-of father-in-law whom I so 
disliked. Almost immediately after analysis, 
I entered into a tussle with him. It went on 


blow, they were all stunned. 


"Final Blow" 


And what was this “final blow”? I had 
advised the patient to sever all relations 
with his father-in-law and also to ask his 
wife to do the same. Only then his anger 
and hatred could be totally purged. And this, 
in his words, is what he did: 

I brought my wife to my village home 
and would not even let them (meaning 
father-in-laws) enter my house and so there 
has been a deadlock and, like fools, they 
are keeping silent. I will have nothing to 
do with them unless they apologise. I am 
happy to be away from them. People tell 
me, and I myself feel, that I had never 
been in such a violent rage in all my life 
as I was in dealing with them. I was and 
am still very happy to have wreaked ven- 
geance on them. It has greatly added to 
my prestige and people who know me hold 
me in great esteem for my singular behav- 
iour. I am glad my wife stood by me in a 
manner well worth emulating by any wo- — 
man, With the period of struggle over, 
we have had enough pleasure and romance. 
In a way I may be said to have reconsum- 
mated my marriage. I feel I owe you a heavy 
debt of gratitude which I cannot repay. 

The above account is clear enough 
show how mere anger could rob a man 
his potency and also produce many o 
disorders, such as depression, headache and 
neurosis. This patient was so unhappy 
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his headache so excruciating that he was on 

the verge of committing suicide. He had 
» given up his studies as also all hope of 
/ recovery. 


(b) The second reason why psycho- 
analysis can easily conquer sexual inhibi- 
tions in men and women is that every man 
and woman requires different situations and 
particular types of mates to make him or 
her get aroused and enjoy sexual relation- 
if | ship to the full. 

A woman of 35, well placed in life and 
highly educated, came to me for consulta- 
tion. She had travelled abroad and had had 
sexual experiences even as a “bachelor”. 
She told me she found sexual relationship 
disgusting every time she came into contact 
with a man. This woman was groping in the 
dark. She did not know what in psycho- 
analytical parlance is called her “sexual 
ideal”__that is, the particular type which 
was engraved in her deeper mind as the 
man who could please her. Eventually she 

$ became frigid—that is, incapable of sexual 
enjoyment. Unless she found a man who 
could rouse her emotionally, she would re- 
main deprived of happiness all her life. Her 
analysis brought out her “sexual ideal” 

| through her dreams. She was cured and 
married and became normal. 


Situations which arouse men and wo- 

| men are limitless and varied. The analyst 

has to find them out and apprise the patient 

of them to create those situations which 
suit him. 


A young man found himself incapable 
of consummating his marriage. Suddenly, 
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one day, he surprised his wife in her bath. 
She had a wet sari on and her limbs and 
curves were all visible. This spectacle 
aroused him and he thus found his confi- 
dence in his potency revived. This proved 
a permanent cure. Had the “accident” never 


taken place, he would have spent his life - 


sexually inhibited, unless he had met a 
psycho-analyst to find out for him the parti- 
cular situations suited to his sexual ideology 
born of childhood impressions. For this 
young man used very often to go with his 
mother, when he was a child, to the bathing 
ghats, where his eyes feasted on women with 
wet clothes on. 


Four Categories 


Situations described here prevail among 
normal men and women. I am not giving 
here situations required by abnormal men 
and women, which come under such cate- 
gories as fetishism, sadism, masochism, ex- 
hibitionism, homosexuality and the like. 
Normal persons could be broadly classified 
into (a) romantics; (b) imaginatives; (c) 
intellectuals; (d) aristocrats. 

(a) The romantics’ ideal situation would 
not be a humdrum, matter-of-fact and 
homely set-up. They would love to have a 
touch of romance in their relations. Meet- 
ings in hazardous situations; an eternal 
courtship going on; flare-ups; coaxings, etc. 

(b) The imaginatives would like pre- 
liminaries in the form of tale-telling, read- 
ing romantic literature or poetry, cinema 
shows, fantastic costumes, weird scenery or 
natural spots. They would like a gradually 
developing tempo of their passions. 


(c) Intellectuals are in a class Oey them- 
selves. They need situations which fan their” 
ego. For example, friends who admire their 
partners. Also mutual flattery, propriety 
in the domestic setting and planned conjugal 
play. The intellectual’s need is to marry a 
partner who has a higher social status. 


(d) The aristocrats need a luxurious 
setting, show-off plans and expensive de- 
vices which are eyer novel; eyen hunting 
expeditions, gorgeous parties, fabulous beds, 
perfumes, flowers, costumes and the like. 


The above delineation is not a demar- 
cation. One individual can have mixed needs 
or different needs at different times. I have 
only attempted to show what is normally 
required by normal persons for deriving the 
maximum amount of enjoyment and libera- 
tion of the sex impulse. What is required is 
that a person should know his or her own 
psychological needs according to his or her 
mental constitution and deeper impressions 
and habits derived from childhood. Very few 
need to be psycho-analysed to know these 
normal requisites. 


Psycho-analysis is a must in cases 
where, owing to lurking abnormal or per- 
verse sexual requisites, sex is inhibited 
and where medicinal treatment is of no 
avail. Once the causes of the inhibition are 
known and the individual knows his sexual 
requisites, he or she can enjoy sexual bliss 
even up to a ripe old age. 

Old age or physical infirmity is no bar 
to sexual potency. Even older men up to 
the age of 70 and 80 have had their sex 
liberated. 
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THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY to put Bengal out of the reckoning!’ 
Ashok Mankad, when just 1 in a Bombay total of 36 in the second 
innings, ıs missed by wicket-keeper Jeejeebhoy off Gttha. Mankad 
went on to seize the initiative and play a knock of controlled aggres- 
sion before (below) being run out in going for an impulsive single 
when on 98. Substitute Rabi Banerjee’s throw came straight to Jee- 
jeebhoy, who broke the wicket. 


cy 


with Ashok Gandotra and Ambar Roy, too, falling tamely, Bengal 
just caved in. Gandotra showed himself a thoroughbred when hitting 
92 in the first innings. But until he learns to concentrate at the out- 
set and play himself in, he will continue to hold out only promise. 


Bengal, who were rather poorly served by the obscure tactics of 
Chuni Goswami as captain, have a fine mover of the ball in Samir 
a Chakravarthy. Why this seamer was not given another spell from 
the pavilion end when Ashok Mankad was on the rampage will re- 
main a mystery. The very poor showing of Russi Jeejeebhoy behind 
the sticks—he missed four vital cateches-—added to Bengal’s burden. 


The never-say-die Dilip Doshi strove with might and main to 
bowl—and bai—Bengal back into the game. But in vain. Still here is 
a left-arm spinner who is the very acme of accuracy and a fighter 
all the way. On a perfect Brabourne track, Doshi kept some of 
India’s best batsmen quiet enough to signalhis claim as Bedi’s under- 
study. He has a tantalising new rival in Padmakar Shivalkar, who has 
however still to overcome a tendency to drop his arm when face to 
face with stroke-makers. 


For Ajit Wadekar, Bombay’s win marks the climax of a long 
purple phase. Lets now wait and see how he squares up, five months 
later, to the challenge of the new season, with Pataudi back on the 
Scene and Parthasarathy Sharma “air-conditioning” his play to 
attract the attention of the Selectors, who cannot dismiss the “ball- 
smelling” Ramnath as a “Nosey” Parker either, 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Res: 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, it is Dilip Sardesai diving to bring o. 


the Bengal opener, on the second day. At slip is Wadekar respond 
to “How’s That” Sardesai’s signal of “Hands up!” 
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brilliant one-handed catch to get rid of Kalyan Chowdhury 


“SWEPT QUT”! Ajit Naik, after partnering Ashok Mi 
striker) in a rescue stand of 113 on the fourth day, is bow 
his legs by Dipu Sarkgr. Naik made 43—an innings in which | 
ed skill, guts and temperament, after having come in as” 
pacaman, at a critical stage on the third day, when Bor 
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by GURMEET SINGH 


First of a series informing the 
amateur camera enthusiasts of 
how to acquire the professional 
toueh and confidence... 


T is doubtful whether a felt pen (even 
an imported one) would have made any 
marked difference to Ghalib’s poetry. But 
-motorised cameras, built-in meters, very 
fast films and computerised flash-guns can 
be of considerable help to a photographer. 
And yet, no motor starts shooting at the 
sight of a likely subject, no flash-gun puts a 
model at ease, no meter composes a picture 
nor does the fastest film help press the 
‘shutter at the right moment. You do it all. 
“You can buy all the lenses in the world, but 
rou still have to focus them yourself. So, 
‘even if you order photographic equipment 
by the truck-load, the photographs will only 
be as good as you came make them. No 
camera takes pictures. You do. There are 
no bad cameras, and it is entirely up to you 
to get the best out of the one you have. 


Again, there is no “the best” camera. 
Not any one camera is ideal for all jobs. 
_ Photographs taken on a simple box camera 
have made it at the World Fair, but it is 
hardly recommended for close-ups in an 
operation theatre. Considering everything, I 
think the twin-lens reflex is the most ver- 
satile, The main advantage is the size. You 
n crop the negative considerably, and yet 
have ample left to enlarge; a contact print 
_ gives a good idea of what to blow up; there 
are fair chances of being able to retrieve 
the situation if you have made a slight mis- 
= calculation while exposing; and pinholes and 
scratches are not a major problem. There 
are three distinct view-points: waist, eye 
and from above your head. This can be 
=- very useful in a crowd. It also permits you 
to shoot at right angles. But the biggest 
asset is the ground-glass focussing screen. 
Composing is much easier than through the 
finders of the most sophisticated range- 
finder type cameras, particularly, if you 
are using tele lenses, And as R. R. Bharad- 
waj, one of India’s best known photograph- 
ers, points out, you can play around with the 
format in the dark-room. (35 mm. enthu- 
siasts will say the square size wastes a lot 
of negative since you almost always blow 
up to rectangular sizes: but even then you 
have more to enlarge from. Much more than 
even the full 35 mm. frame. As such, given 
the same quality of negative, it stands to 
= reason that 6 x 6 cm. should enlarge better 
than 24 x 36 mm. Q.E.D.) 
Admittedly, 35 mm. cameras are hand- 
jer and permit faster shooting. But this 


f tiny same cassette that holds 36 ex- 
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can decide which one to blow up; pinholes 
and scratches enlarge much bigger—much 
more time is spent on finishing prints—and 
the chances of being able to compromise 
with exposure errors are far less. Not much 
scope for enlarging portions of the nega- 
tive: it is so small already. And had we all 
been as good as Cartier-Bresson to be able 
to compose well enough initially so that our 
pictures need no cropping at all, there would 
have been no 6 x 6 cameras today, just 
35 mm. But most of us are not so skilled, 
not so meticulous—you can hardly expect 
perfect results from shops—as such quality 
suffers. Grain poses a major problem. And 
even abroad, 6 x 6 transparencies are easier 
to sell, 


The Rolleiflex is the best twin-lens re- 
flex, and the Rolleicord a close second. Ya- 
shica have made a very good replica, Much 
cheaper, too. 


Any Camera Is Good Enough 


Maybe you have a camera already. Fine. 
Any camera is good enough. Depends on 
how much you expect from it. The Agfa 
Box and Kodak Brownie have been suc- 
ceeded in India by the Click and Instamatic; 
both very fine cameras for snapshots and 
the like. I have seen some superb results 
from the box type cameras! P. N. Mehra, 
for one, won a bagful of prizes. And I still 
remember a picture taken by my school- 
friend Satendra Sakhuja. He put his box on 
the wall of his house one moonlit night, 


LONE BIRD. A. L. Syed took this photograph around Bombay’s Oval with an Ajga 
III, costing about Rs 60. It’s not the camera but the man behind it that counts. = 
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opened the shutter on “T” and went in to 
dinner. Couple of hours later, he came out, 
clicked the shutter again, and wound on the 
film. When processed it had a lovely picture 
of the house, looking like as if it had been © 
taken in crisp sunlight, complete in detail — 
even up to the black and white stripes on | 
the radio aerial. Cost of camera: Rs 4 ang 
twelve annas; Verichrome film for 14 annas, | 
Developing free. But that was about thirty | 
years ago. 


Unfortunately, everything is a lot more 
expensive now. A colour roll (if you can 
get it!) costs about eight times and even r] 
a black and white film more than one of . 
those box cameras. We have started making | 
simple box type cameras in India. These cost | 
about Rs 50 and are good for family snap- 
shots and picnic pictures. But if you wish 
to take good photographs then one has cer. | 
tainly to go in for something better, with a 
faster lenses and more shutter speeds, Ą — 
twin-lens reflex is my favourite, and I do | 
hope you can lay your hands on one. I bor- 
rowed my brother’s in 1947. I still have it. 


Whatever the camera, you need a few | 
other accessories like a sunshade—lens-hood, — | 
if you like. But have it on your lens for 
every single picture you take. Try cupping — 
your two hands and look at anything 
through it. Doesn’t it look brighter? That is — 
because all extraneous light has been cut | 
out. Think of how much it will help your | 
pictures, particularly against light, when j 
there is a risk of sun falling on your lens. | 
(I could not get a hood for my folding — 
camera, while still in schoo], so I made one, | 
From a 35 mm., aluminium cassette, Just cut 
it to shape: tested the image on a tissue 
paper to see the edges were bright before 
I put in a roll of film, and painted the in- 
side of the shade a matt black). Almost as 
important is a skylight|haze filter. Keep it 
screwed over your lens the whole time. Does 
not need increased exposure; will not come 
in the way of your black and white pictures, 
is very helpful for colour—-particularly in 
the shade, where light is more blue, and 
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THREE IN ONE! The author shot these tantalising reflections of himself in a Jaguar, tra- 


velling at a speed of 40 m.p.h. Using a “Rollei” 


at 1|250, the shot avoids carefully the man 


at the wheel. The reflections are seen on the body of the car, the hub cap and the bumper. 
This photograph reveals the delights of shooting on the spur of the moment. 


will protect your Jens all the time. The last 
item is a medium yellow filter. These are 
the basic requirements. 


That is exactly the sum total of vete- 
ran A. L. Syed’s equipment. His work is 
known abroad, and in India he has already 
had his “Fifty Years in Photography” exhi- 
bition. Still more senior and more known 
is R. R. Bharadwaj, and this is all he too 
uses most of the time. 


That is another lesson one can learn 
from these masters. Get to know your 
camera well: only then can you get the 
best out of it. Try also, to stick to one film. 
You must do your own processing. Other- 
wise, at least patronise the same shop. The 
key-word is standardise. 


There is much talk about meters. I still 
do not possess one. All because my brother, 
Brigadier Jogindar Singh, showed me how 


to do without it when I started taking pic- 


tures way back in 1940. He gave me a pocket 
diary and suggested I keep notes for the 
first few films I exposed. The columns I 
filled up were film speed, date, time, light- 
ing conditions, speed, aperture, filter—if 
used—and subject. I left the last column for 
noting down remarks after I had seen the 
results. In those days I consulted Patrick 
Sequeira, of I. Sequeira—one of the best- 
known studios in Karachi. He would tell 
me whether I was exposing right, under or 
Over. And if anything was wrong, I would 
try and take the same pictures again; if 
right, I would try it under different condi- 
tions. Thus I taught myself how to expose 
correctly. There is no better system I can 
suggest to the beginner: Except, to read 
pally the leaflet that comes with every 
am, It has on it a very useful exposure 
Buide, Reading this leaflet is most necessary 


when using colour films. For instance, 
the speed marked on a Kodak Ektachrome 
carton is 50. The leaflet will give you the 
actual effective emulsion speed for that 
particular batch; it is often 40. And it is 
just this half stop difference in exposure 
that can have your transparency rejected 
by the printer. Just try getting it past 
Robert Dango of the Times of India Gravure 
Department, and you will see what I mean. 


The safest way out for colour is to buy 
up as much as you can of one lot, and test 
out one film, with the kind of pictures you 
are likely to take. This is almost imperative 
when you are planning a long trip, or have 
to cover something important like a wed- 
ding. Better to waste one film than a lot 
of others. And remember, not any one batch 
of colour film is exactly like the previous 
ones. I thought they were, till I went out 
on a big job to Cochin, without taking the 
precaution: and got a bluish cast over all 
my pictures. Not one transparency was 
used, 


Camera Care 

A few words on camera care. I hope 
you are keeping a skylightjhaze filter over 
your lens all the time. Even this should not 
be cleaned with your handkerchief; and the 
lens never, Brush away the dust—also from 
the camera, inside and out—wipe lens with 
cleaning fluid, and polish with a soft cloth 
meant for the purpose. Ask your optician. 
If you have to put away the camera for 
any length of time, leave it in a glass jar 
cushioned with cotton wool. But you must 
take the camera out of its regular case 
first. This is usually leather, which picks 
up a lot moisture, and that is fatal for your 
lens. Just an airtight glass jar is also not 
enough: you must also put some silica gel 


PORTRAIT OF A REVEREND. J. N. 
Unwalla’s study of Father Gense S. J. shows 
remarkable insight and intimate under- 
standing of the sitter. : 


into it. Film in a camera does not keep well. 
Try and use it up as soon as you can. On 
windy, dusty rainy days carry around the 
camera in a plastic bag. We tried out all 
this when shooting for Reshma aur Shera, 
when we could taste the sand even in the 
tooth-paste. You can well imagine what de- 
mands our photographic equipment made. 
For 35 mm. users, if you carry your camera 
around, slung across one shoulder, turn the 
lens inwards. Towards your body. But when 
not in use, do take out the camera, and use 
it at all the speeds, say once a month. 


I wonder if you have come across the 
work of Ernst Haas. His colour pictures of 
racing cars—fantastic abstract shapes—taken 
with very slow shutter speeds—created quite 
a sensation many years ago. His book Crea- 
tion is making just as big a splash. Every 
picture is an object lesson, And the notes 
are just as interesting. He says: “Use the 
minimum amount of camera equipment. 
The more you are able to forget your equip- 
ment the more time you have to concentrate 
on your subject and composition. The camera 
should become an extension of your eye, 
and nothing else.” 


Two books you should try and get hold 
of: Kodak’s How to Make Good Pictures, 
a very good book for a beginner; the other 
one may not be available—Jacob Deschin’s 
Say it With Your Camera. I know of none 
better. He gives no secret formulae of how 
to take good pictures—there are none—but 
just talks of the attitude, your state of mind, 
how to condition yourself before you take 
pictures. But at this stage, it may be better 
for you to teach yourself to make correct 
exposures, 


* 


[Next: What Is A Good Photograph] 
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- Harban half an hour of arguments and 


~ 
=. 
€ $- 


have liked to have lain low and dissociated 
himself completely from Harban. It took 


threats to persuade Turner to “pass” the job 
for Ramesh, Greed, as always, finally got 
the better of Turner. Harban had told him 
also that he knew how to stop Tekchand. It 
was a lie. He had no ideas but he knew that, 
if he waited long enough, something would 
arise. 


“Turner has found you a good job,” 
Harban said to Ramesh, reading the form. 
“Tr is cleaning the toilets. Eight of them.” | 


“I can’t clean toilets,’ Ramesh said. He 
was shocked, He would prefer to starve 
rather than work in latrines. 


“Look,” Harban said impatiently—he 
had already wasted too much time on this 
man with nothing in return—‘it is only a 
temporary post. I will see that you get a 
promotion, And it pays.” He glanced at the 
form: “Twelve pounds a week.” 


AMESH calculated through his anger: 30 

shillings for his room; 30 shillings for 
food. That left £9 for himself. He could 
send £7 home. His wife would receive Rs 
175 a week! 


“Thank you. I'll take it. I hope my 
father “will forgive me,” said Ramesh, And 
his wife and his child and his cousins and 
brothers! He would do puja in his room 
later on. 


“Good. You are a wise man. Turner 
says you can start on Monday morning.” 


“Are you sure I have the job?” Ramesh 
asked. 


“I guarantee it is yours,” Harban smil- 


_ ed, “That is if you can help me as you said 
_ you could.” 


Harban thought a moment and leant 


. forward to hand Ramesh the envelope. 


' Ramesh studied ihe form. It told him no- 


| asked. 


thing for he couldn’t read. He decided to 


gamble. 


“I can tell you two things about Tek- 


| chand,” he said. “This time I shall only tell 
| one, though. Once I am working and have 


been paid, I will tell you the other.” 
Ramesh waited. Now that his anger had 


_ gone, all that was left was his fear of Prem 
f Lal 


“What is the other about?” Harban 


“It has only to do with Tekchand,” 


_ Ramesh said. “That can wait. The man who 


tal! 


“250u is called... 
“next to me in the lodging house. He was 


í “You go an 


with me.” 


4) the litte 


helped Tekchand with that paper against 
R. Sunil. He has the room 


angry because, by paying you, his wife 
would have to take longer to come to him.” 

Harban said: “Sunil is a fool. What a 
fool! It was so little and his wife would 


| have joined him anyway. Today, tomorrow, 
| now?” He shrugged and turned to Prem Lal, 
A who came to stand in front of him: “Go 
_ with him and talk to Sunil. But first make 
| Sure the others in the lodging house knoy . 
4 why you will be talking to Sunil. I shouldn’t 

(think they will worry you very much.” 


Prem Lal nodded and turned to Ramesh. 
h d meet me at Kulwant’s lodging 
onse, Go quickly. I want to bring a friend 


+He picked his way carefully through 


r on the street. There wag a cycle 


Sunil knew why Prem Lal was there. He knew he couldn't fight. He curled himself up. He 
was rolled onto the floor—the short fall jarred him through the knee, a shoed toe rammed 
him in the back and he arched. He wanted to scream. Only tears came. K 


a 


leaning against the wall of the lodging 
house. There was a light on in the kitchen 
at the end of the passage and Ramesh could 
hear men talking. When he pressed his ear 
against the door, he found it was only one 
man talking: Prem Lal; the others were 
silent. He knew the whole house was most 
probably in the room; he could feel their 
collective presence through the door. 


The logic of Prem Lal’s argument was 
impeccable. Ramesh felt the anger of ihe 
men inthe room. He heard it as a mutter 
low and controlled yet crowded with all the 
intonations of violence. 


“And,” Prem Lal silenced the men, 
“Mr Harban is here to help you all. If he 
loses his job, you will all lose yours. Now 
which room is Sunil in?” 


“He has the small one at the back which 
he shares with us,” a man said. 


Prem Lal and two other men ran up 
the stairs and stepped into the room. It was 
small and crowded with beds, five in all. 
Four were empty. The fifth, under the win- 
dow, had a figure huddled under the blank- 
ets. In the corridor, the men bunched and 
pressed together silently. The ones behind 
pushed; the ones in front braced them- 
selves against the door. They did not want 
to enter the room; only to remain as specta- 
tors on the other side of the threshold. 


Prem Lal's friends switched on the 
light; a 40-watt bulb that seemed only able 
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to suck the gloom from the corners and de- 
posit it evenly over the room. 


Prem Lal pulled at the blanket of Su. à  ă 
nil’s bed. Sunil's fist, clenched in sleep, at _ 
first wouldn't let go. Prem Lal pulled in a 
pullover and a pair of old worn flannels. 
Sunil sat up in bed and looked at Prem Lal. 
His eyes moved rapidly to the other two 
men and then to the door. The silence 
frightened him but he didn’t say anything. 
He knew why Prem Lal was there. He knew __ 
he couldn't fight. He curled himself up. He 
was rolled onto the floor, the short fall jar- 
red him through the knee, a shoed toe ram- 
med him in the back and he arched. He 
wanted to scream. Only tears came. The 
pain slowly spread from his back to connect 
with that coming from the fist which kept N 
hitting him in the side. 5 


Sunil struggled to hold his hands over — 
his face. He heard his voice calling to his 
mother... His face opened as his arms were 
held... The fist in his mouth was sudden... 
His eyes shut tight... It broke his nose 
open... ae 


He didn’t feel the blood or taste it... 
Voices in his head kept calling—they be- 
came softer as his gut doubled against the — 
ramming of another fist. He retched, 
A heel kicked his forehead... His face. 
slamming against the chair, spurted more 
blood over his pullover, The voices be- 
came distant, as if they were running 
away... 


ai 


—To Be Concluded — 


maneh. 
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The Soviet Cultural Scen 


The author, on an extensive tour 
of the Soviet Union, discovers its 
great museums. its art galleries 
and libraries. talks to its cele- 
brated ballerinas and exchanges 
views with the “yisionaries” of 


Soviet theatre. 


by A. S. RAMAN 


HE Soviet ballet is world famous. The 
Bolshoi in Moscow is a symbol of na- 
tional pride. No doubt the celebrated balle- 
rinas such as Galina Ulanova and Maya 
Plisetskaya are no longer active. But their 
successors continue the glorious traditions 
set by them. A profound spirituality, accom- 
panied by emotional ecstasy and artistic em- 
pathy, as opposed to sheer lifeless technique, 
is a quality that has been synonymous with 
the old Russian ballet. This has been the 
firm foundation of the many-splendoured 
Soviet school of classical dancing, to which 
Ulanova and Plisetskaya have made unpre- 
cedented contributions. It-has been aptly 
said that the incomparable Ulanova, who 
now teaches at the Bolshoi School, has per- 
fected the art of blending the sensuous with 
the sublime in a manner that defies analy- 
sis. Her dance has the subtlety of love and 
Plisetskaya’s the intensity of passion. 


Critics the world over have already 
raised the stature of Plisetskaya to propor- 
tions beyond belief. According to the Los 
Angeles Examiner, her dancing is the sort 
of greatness “the ballet world of this cen- 
tury has rarely witnessed”. The Press In- 
transigeant, Paris, has described her mere 
presence on the stage as “poetry itself”. 
Giorno, Milan, warmly speaks of her “inspi- 
ration, unexpectedness, highly poetic soft- 
ness of motion, almost ethereal face, floating 
arms, flight as gentle as that of a feather”. 


Ulanova and Plisetskaya predictably owe 
much to the idealism and humanism be- 
hind the Soviet experiment in better and 
richer living for the masses—for the dis- 
possessed many on the ruins of the privileg- 
ed few. But, basically, they are products of 
a tradition that has no political or polemical 
overtones. In fact they embody the ballet 
technique at its grandest, rooted in the bour- 
geois pre-Revolutionary “decadent” culture. 
John Martin of the New York Times, writ- 
ing about Plisetskaya, makes this point 
tellingly. I do not remember his exact 
words but they are somewhat to this effect: 
When, from traditional roots, come up fresh 
shoots blooming with the wholesome beauty 
of life, we have art in its true magnificence, 
and that is what Soviet ballet is. 


How is a Soviet ballerina trained? | 


Answers Ulanova: “We first take a critical 
look at the figure of the candidate. A num- 
ber of little girls seek admission to the Bol- 
shoi School each year. But many of them 
drop out as the rigorous training progresses. 
By the age of 15, a girl’s body is formed and 
one can easily judge whether at that age she 
has any future at all as a ballet artist. Some- 
times, at 15, a girl may not have a good fig- 
ure; given an opportunity, she may shape 
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into an outstanding dancer because of her 
artistic temperament. But such cases are ex- 
ceptional. In general, we look for a girl with 
a graceful figure and inner compulsion. 


“The face is not important, because in 
pallet the emphasis is on movement and not 
on expression. In the West, you perform be- 
fore mammoth audiences in large audito- 
riums where features are seldom noticed. 
Also, make-up removes all the blemishes of 
the face, Then the various tests. The first test 
is physical, A girl’s general fitness is most 
important, The minimum age is 10 to 11. The 
first two are intensive years of physical 
training. The girl’s talent for music and her 
feeling for rhythm are critically watched. 


“This is how we test a young girl’s abi- 
lity and attitude when she first appears be- 
fore us. We tell her to move about a little, 
to jump and run about a little and just to 
stand relaxed. We examine her legs as she is 
engaged in such physical acts. We ask a pian- 
ist to produce different rhythms and then 
we note her reactions to them. These are 
what are known as ‘movement tests’. The 
total duration of the training is 8 to 9 years. 
Jt all depends on the pupil’s talent and inte- 
rest. Side by side with her training, she goes 
through her secondary course in general 
education which is of 10 years’ duration. A 
girl is eligible for admission to a ballet 
school only after she has passed her Third 
Form exam.” 


Crushing Syllabus 

As for the subjects taught at the Bolshoi 
School of Ballet Dancing, the syllabus is 
crushing, Music is compulsory. Then the pu- 
pil is taught the History of the Theatre, the 
Theory of Make-Up, the Technique of Bal- 
let (in its historical phases as well as in its 
contemporary nuances), Choreography and 
Drawing. In the Final Year, she has the op- 
tion to specialise in any particular type of 
dancing, such as the Salon, Classical, Folk 


BALLET AT THE BOLSHOI. `N. Timofeyeva as. Laurencia. The Bolshoi in Moscow 
bol of national pride. An ‘artist has to undergo. rigorous training here before she be 


full-fledged ballerina. z 


or Mimicry. She is also required to p 
Duet Dancing, so that the boy is eres l&i 
the art of training as a partner. Musie K 
ticularly important in the training of, <$ 
cer, It is closely related to dancing ty, 
imperative that the composers know th It, 
let technique. Sometimes, no doubt aan’ 
do adjust their movements to the ol Ce 
music which is already written. aa 


Tiiu Randviir of Tallinn is recog, 

as the “Ulanova of Estonia”. She js a 
popular artist. She is young, cute and p. 
and she has been dancing since her af 
childhood, Then she spent one eal 
i 


the Moscow Choreographic Schoo] anda 


Bolshoi. Her great teacher at the Bolshoy 
Gerdt Elizabetha who taught her cho 
graphy. Elizabetha also trained Plisetska 
Randviir now works at the Little Theat, 
Tallinn, as Estonia’s prima ballerina, } 
1960-1961 she visited India as a member, 
one of the more important cultural deleg, 
tions from the USSR. She visited Delhi, J 
pur, Calcutta and a few towns in the’ Punji 


Ksanana Ryabinkina is her name, Indiy 
know her by her face—and what a face! § 
is the girl who appears in Raj Kapoor's my 
nificent flop, Mera Naam Joker, as a cim 
artiste. Ryabinkina means the tree that bez 
berries which are used as base in the prep 
ration of bitter-sweet, campari-like wing 
She is one of the most talented Russian bz 
lerinas of the younger generation. She isi 
successful classical dancer, because she kt 
discipline, ability, knowledge and an artis 


temperament. Ksanana considers her role a> 


Odette in Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake a pi 
ticularly challenging and rewarding one 

Last year a very important cultu 
event took place at Moscow’s Tchaikoi 
sky Hall:` the All-Union Competitio 


of Soviet Ballet soloists. The participati 


came from all parts of the sprawling, fe 
flung USSR—Yakutsk, Tallinn, Kiev, Ul! 
Ude, Frunze, Tbilisi, Tashkent and so 0 
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and the august jury met under the chair- 
manship of Yuri Grigorovich, the chief bal- 
let master of the Bolshoi School and Lenin 
Prize winner. The winner was a 15-year-old 
schoolgirl from the Ural city of Perm, Na- 
dezhda Pavlova, whom the excited audience 
greeted as a “real revelation”. Critics des- 
cribed her clear and sharp lines and the 
grace and elasticity of her movement as a 
miracle. Pavlova who is affectionately called 
Nadya has been dancing since her fifth year. 
Hard-working and thoroughgoing, Pavlova 
has already achieved a style that is at once 
fluent and full-blooded. Discerning Soviet 
balletomanes regard her as the picture of 
emotion, elan and empathy. 


Today in the Soviet Union, among the 
other dancers of significance are N. Bess- 
mertnova, N. Fadeyechev, N. Filippova, S. 
Vlasov, Alla Gavrilenko, Valentina Kalinov- 
skaya, Maris Lijepa, V. Tikhonov, N. Timo- 
feyeva, Gyuzel, Sasha Godunov and many 
others, 

Among the folk-dance ensembles the 
best-known ones are the Moiseyev and the 
Beryozka. The Moiseyev has in its repertoire 
folk dances from all the countries of the 
world including India, while the Beryozka 
confines itself to the styles of the USSR. The 
technique of folk dancing demands less dis- 
cipline and more freedom: its exponent can 
be expressive even without formal training. 
What he needs is a sense of rhythm in its 
rudimentary form. A classical dancer has to 
perform in fixed positions which should be 
steady, precise and and balanced. As Soviet 
experts are fond of saying, a folk dancer is 
“on the earth”, while a classical dancer is 
‘Gn the air”. 


The Real Aristocracy 


It is said that nothing ever goes wrong 
with a nation that loves music and dance. 
In the USSR, the land of Tchaikovsky and 
Shostakovich, musicians and dancers are the 


scow’s Tchaikol real aristocracy. Shostakovich has already 
(Œ ompetitip composed 15 symphonies. His son (aged 33), 

The participa, Maxim Shostakovich, is a well-known con- 

ie sprawling, {| ductor. Commenting on Shostakovich’s new 
llinn, Kiev, Ul symphony, Tikhon Khrennikov, another 
kent and 50 % great Soviet composer, says: “The compos- 
~ cer’ inexhaustible imagination and creative 
Moscow is a sy powers are a constant source of wonder. 
re she becomé! Shostakovich’s symphony makes an immense 
impression with its whole optimistic basis. 

Here all the contradictions in the fate of 
man are resolved with irresistible urgency.” 


A good deal of attention is being paid 
the Soviet authorities to the musical 
aining of the younger generation through 
the medium of conservatories. A student has 
to undergo a series of severe tests before he 
qualifies for admission to a conservatory. 
Brist his voice is “fixed” with the help of 
| Magnetoregistrator”. Then it is taped. Every 
detail about the applicant is collected and 
classified according to his musical ability 
nd aptitude. His voice is critically examined 
in its varying degrees of strength, range and 
OET so that the director feels convinced 
pf its adaptability to classical singing. Vib- 
ations of the voice are accurately recorded 
4 the Instrument and, with the help of 
mese, the timbre of the voice is tested. 
ire aS USSR’s museums and art galleries 
Peir e euleheg as much for the size of 
í a ections as for the quality. Possibly, 
-M sae Hermitage is the world’s great- 
f seum, Its sheer size is staggering. 
ere are 1,500 rooms, The collection com- 


MOISEYEV’S FOLK-DANCE ENSEMBLE PERFORMING. The two best-known folk-dance 
ensembles in Russia are the Moiseyev and the Beryozka. While the Moiseyev has in tts re- 


pertoire folk dances from all countries of the world, including India, the Beryozka con- 


fines itself to the styles of the USSR. 


prises 244 million exhibits. The total length 
of the museum is over 244 km. Over 65,000 
paintings are on display. It takes nearly 
seven years for one to see the exhibits tho- 
roughly, There are on view a number of 
Matisses, Picassos, Monets, Gauguins, Cez- 
annes and Van Goghs. There are also a num- 
ber of canvases by less known modern mas- 
ters. There is a section on Contemporary In- 
dian Art which may gladden the Indian 
heart. But what makes the Hermitage really 
unique is not its modern section but its rich 
collection of Russian icons and Renaissance 
art. The world-famous Rembrandt, “Return 
of the Prodigal Son”, claimed to be the 
Dutch master’s last work, can be seen at this 
aesthete’s Mecca. 


Idiom Of Soviet Artist 


There are a number of younger painters 
and sculptors who are as avant-garde as 
their confreres in the West. They are pat- 
ronised in many cases by editors and pub- 
lishers who seek to set new standards for 
magazine illustration and book production. 
These unorthodox artists are known for their 
lively and provocative work. Among them 
the outstanding ones are Ernst Neizvestny 
(who has been commissioned by the Soviet 
Government to create a monument on the 
site of the Aswan High Dam in Egypt), Mi- 
hail Grobman, Vladimir Yankilevsky, Ilya 
Kabanov, Yuri Sobolev, Vladimir Yakovlew 
and Anatoli Brusilovsky. 


What is the idiom evolved by the young 
Soviet artist? He is am irrepressible innova- 
tor and his style is original and unpredict- 
able, But he does not reject what has been 
painted earlier by his seniors. In other 
words, he does not subvert their methods 
and techniques. He does not distort for dis- 
tortion's sake for effect. He draws freely on 
the experience of his predecessors which he 
uses as a firm foundation for his own pur- 
suit of new purposes and perspectives in art. 


Recently some Soviet journals publish- 
ed an interesting photographic feature, The 
theme was a conversation between that 
patriarch of Soviet painting, Academician 
Martiros Saryan—who died some months 
ago in his late 90s—and the well-known 
young Armenian painter, Minas Avetisyan, 
whose reputation rests on his fierce experi- 
ments and innovations. From his dialogue 
with Saryan, Avetisyan gives one the im- 
pression that, though overawed by the pow- 
er and range of the great master’s imagina- 
tion and vocabulary, he would rather not 
follow him. 


The art of Avetisyan was once the 
subject of animated and acrimonious con- 
troversy in the Soviet press. He had too 
many detractors and debunkers. But Aca- 
demician Saryan stood firmly by him, The 
master was the rebel's most ardent defender. 
Avetisyan’s unusual palette and unorthodox 
compositions were no doubt alien to the old 
man’s sensibility. But he could see in them 
an outstanding talent. Minas Avetisyan has 
since arrived. His pictures are today on view 
at the august Tretyakov. They are also re- 
presented liberally at the national gallery 
of Armenia. They were given pride of 
place at the Soviet art exhibition held re- 
cently in Paris. 


There is a big group of bright young 
painters and sculptors, brought up by their 
gracious elders, that dominate the scene of 
Soviet art today. Korzhev, for example. He 
is very popular, though he paints disturbing 
pictures which often not merely shock the 
spectator but set him thinking. “The Parti- 
san Madonna”, painted by the Byelo- 
russian artist, Saritsky, depicts the mother 
motif set in a forest hideout. Sky- 
blue haze. Roundness of line. Terseness of 
design. The picture throbs with life. The 
people in the pictures by P. Andronov and 
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The well-dressed look: an image that | 
only the widest array of shirtings | 
can help you create. Bombay Dyeing's | | 
Kapitan range of shirtings in superlative 
‘Terene’ blends. And cottons too. | 
Stripes, checks, jacquards and leno 

in eloquent colours, varied designs and 
fine textures. To give you the decidedly 
debonair look you like best. 
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BADGIRL MAKES COOD 


66 EW vamps for old” has ever been the maxim in our films where 


dames are a dime a dozen and easy virtue is its own reward. 
No virtuoso performance ever won “the other woman” star status 
on the Indian screen. When therefore Khilona Mumtaz, the gun 


" moll turned Dresden doll, walks up to receive the 1970 “Filmfare” 7 

i ea Best Actress award on the evening of Sunday, April 18, at the Shan- ; 

mukhananda Hall in Bombay, she will have won popular recognition í 

as the first badgirl to make good in the lead. i 

Mumtaz made her first bid to win such recognition four years | 

ago, opposite Jeetendra, in V. Shantaram’s Boond Jo Ban Gayi Moti; ; 

A but the film came a box-office cropper for no fault of hers. She d 

made a second attempt, once again in tandem with “Bond Boy” i 

Jeetendra, in Dhoondy’s Jigri Dost a couple of years ago; but it was | 

; still no go. Third time lucky she happily was, however,-in Raj i 
mage that Khosla’s Do Raaste—with “Super Star” Rajesh Khanna for her 
tings | mascot. Followed silver-jubilee hits like Bandhan and Sacha Jhutha 
ay Dyeing's opposite the same star. And then, with Prasad’s Khilona, she finally 
n superlative sshook off the vamp’s garb to dance her way into the home of a San- 
15 too. | jeev madly in love. This makes her something of an Aladdin’s vamp. 

and leno As the gun moll dressed to kill, her face is her fortune no less 7 

designs and than her figure. But, for all her cheesecake sweetness, Mumtaz seemed { 

he decidedly destined to go the way of Minu Mumtaz and other vamps before j a y i 

t her, like Paro, Roopmala, Veena, Cuckoo, Kuldip Kaur, Shyama, zx i A N S i i 

TANN i Kum Kum and lately Helen. Featherweight though she was, the coin ma = | L BANES ; si ree 

pe Collars just wouldn’t drop. If the slot-machine clicked, ‘it was only after FROM VAMP TO HEROINE, glamorous Mumtaz has come full circle i 


years of heartbreak. Then it yielded a card marked Do Raaste, 
which said her luck was about to turn. And turn it did. With Do 
Raaste in front of her, Mumtaz was in no doubt about which turn to 
take. She was in Easy Street. And she went on to gain greater Himmat 
in the limb-loosening company of screen acrobat Jeetendra. She 
was now the complete Khilona—a dancing-girl who had acquired 


_ sufficient “respectability” in the eyes of the dream factory to enter 


the home of the hero (Sanjeev Kumar) as his Asli ‘bahu even if 
required to be only his Naqli wife! 


"Asli Naqli” 


While he was making Asli Naqli, someone asked Hrishikesh Mu- 
kherjee how far he was through with the film. “The Asli part of 
it is over,” said Hrishi. “Only the Nagli part remains!” But then the 
Nagli is everything in our world of make-believe. And Mumtaz, as a 
“figure-peddler” able to bare a shoulder with the same provocative 
charm as a leg, landed in Khilona the type of Nagli role ideal for 
a star take-off. It was a Nagli wife’s role she could do from vampish 
memory, while the Asli part of her acting personality we had already 
glimpsed in Boond Jo Ban Gayi Moti. With her histrionic gifts and 
vital statistical assets, therefore, Mumtaz as the Khilona had no 
difficulty in blending the Asli with the Naqli in such a way that the 
Jingle of her anklets signalled the jingle of box-office. She didn’t 
just act the part of the Khilona; she lived it. In doing so she proved 
herself, once for all, to be something more than the go-go girl with 
the come-hither look. 


Today she is a star in her own glamorous right—in a “Mumtaz 
Mahal” studded with gold bricks like Do Raaste, Bandhan, Sacha 
Jhutha, Khilona and Himmat. Even a 14-carat showpiece like Ek 
Nanhi Munhi Ladki Thi gets a better rating on the strength of 
her star appeal. And among the latest to join her line of heroine- 
worshippers are the brothers Sanjay and Feroz Khan, who both vie 
for her Eastmancolor hand in Upaasna. 


Her stock couldn’t possibly be higher than it is at present. Yet 
Mumtaz is a woman with a past. Even as Khilona fetched her the 
Status of Best Actress, to her embarrassment she found herself being 
nominated—along with Chand Usmani (Pehchan) and Bindu \Do 
Raaste)—for the “also-ran” prize of Best Supporting Actress in 
B. R. Films’ Aadmi Aur Insaan! 

In that film, Mumtaz, of course, was directed with fond care 
by Yash Chopra. So much so that the camera lingered much longer 
on her than it did on ailing Beauty Queen Saira Banu, even as it 


by winning the 1970 “Filmfare” Best Actress award for her fine 
performance in the title-role of Prasad’s Khilona. Khilona, with Do 
Raaste, Bandhan, Sacha Jhutha and Himmat (all five silver-jubilee 
hits), has made Mumtaz “The Star of the Seventies”. 


did on Feroz Khan rather than Dharmendra. To this extent, Aadmi 
Aur Insaan was not only an anti-hero film but also an anti-heroine 
film! And winning an anti-heroine award would not exactly have 
burnished Mumtaz’s Best Actress image at this stage of her career. 
Luckily for her, Mumtaz was spared the agony. A 


Would Mumtaz have accepted the award if it had come to her 
along with the one for Khilona? Remember, Vyjayanthimala spurned 
it when the mantle of Best Supporting Actress was conferred on her 
for her performance as the dancing-girl Chandramukhi in Bimal 
Roy’s Devdas fourteen years ago. How could a star performer like Vy 
ever be cast in a supporting role? And Vy had her way two years 
later with B. R. Chopra’s Sadhna (1958), in which, with a ven- 
geance, she again played a dancing-girl to bag the Best Actress award. 


Vy’s attitude, vain as it may seem, only underscores the fact 
that no star in our film world, with its bizarre setting, can ever 
afford the “stigma” of being labelled a Supporting Actress—Best or 
otherwise. Within the “star system” is a “caste system” that operates 
with deadly logic—the logic of survival of the flimsiest. Maybe 
Mumtaz is no “flimsy”. Maybe she is no less an actress than she 
is a star. But, now that she has made the top grade, she must 
live up to the image of a star. This she can do only by living down 
the image of a supporting actress. 


Living it down she is and how! She has already acquired all 
the petulances and mannerisms so characteristic of the Star Brigade, 
After all, hasn't she a score to settle with all those who dismissed 
her as no better than the Best Supporting Temptress? While a new 
girl like Sadhana could score tantalisingly in Mere Mehboob, every 
second starrer of Mumtaz was a “Mere Mehmood”. With such a 


funny hero for her running mate, she could only hope to win the 


“Made for Each Other” contest. But now she is nobody's side-kick. 


In one great leap forward, she has moved from the sidelines to ~ 


the ring. 


In this ring, on her right is an eligible young man called 
Rajesh Khanna and on her left a nọ less eligible young man called 
Jeetendra. No badgirl ever had it so good. Verily is she the fastest- 
rising fallen woman on the Indian screen! 
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by VIJAY PADAKI 


i 


et’s get things smacking. Let’s 


get over our morbid fear of dis- 
playing our emotions in public. 


WNVEN if I want to, I can’t do it. I have 
a crossed 30. That’s a terrible thing to 
“happen to anybody, crossing 30. You know 
how it is when you go to bed one night 
seling quite yourself and the next morning 
you have a terrible ache in your joints and 
ad feels heavy and your eyes are 
tery and you feel weak all over. You've 
_ got the flu. You've had it. It comes so sud- 
denly. That’s exactly how you cross 30. 
Imost overnight. Suddenly you're there. 
‘ou begin to stick to a haircut. You don’t 
alter the dimensions of your clothes. You 
down on crazy kid stuff. You even 
gin to take it out on your own kids. Words 
like ‘goings-on’ and ‘nowadays’ creep into 
your vocabulary. So if my own, legally ac- 
quired, perfectly natural wife comes up to 
me in the middle of a party and snuggles 
ito me, I begin to sweat all over. I can’t 
it. With all those people around...? 


= What we need is a new people’s move- 
ment, We need a people-based revolution. 
We need a new slogan, one that is appro- 
te for this era of dehumanised exist- 
ce. How about the one given below? 


| You oF THE WORLD, 
| UNITE? 
KI55 in PUBLIC 


You HAVE NOTHING 


| To LOSE BUT YOUR 
INHIBITIONS 
e 


Isn’t that beautiful? Unfortunately, we 
30-pluses can do very little more (in public) 
than suggest a slogan. It’s up to you young- 
er people to spread the word and get things 
going. Get things smacking, so to speak 


It’s funny how two-faced we can be, 
and how seriously. We deplore the dis- 
regard which today’s youth—there’s a today 
every day, in every page of history—exhi- 
bit for our cultural heritage, for the wis- 
dom of our eastern philosophies. We drop 
names of sages and wise men, as if we went 
to school together. We refer to the prac- 
ticality, the universality and the timeless- 
ness of their thinking. Yet, we blind our- 
selves to the one overriding theme in the 
utterances of all wise men all over the 
world all through recorded history—that 
the greatest human miseries come from 
man’s failure to reach out to his fellow-man, 
to communicate. And isn’t physical proxi- 
mity the greatest facility (still) for com- 
munication? 


Say It With A Kiss 


Ask Vatsayana about it. Few realise 
that his major interest was human com- 
munication and his treatises on the kiss re- 
veal his concern for greater understanding 
between the two oldest human sub-groups, 
male and female. Or, if you prefer twen- 
tieth century names, think of Fromm, Ro- 
gers, Maslow. Yes, think of Khosla too. 
Think about them, read their works but at 
the end, for humanity’s sake, go out and 
express your tender, sweet, euphoric, mag- 
netic, chemical, biological, anthropological, 
phenomenological, but very very human, 
feelings to the one you love in the one 
most natural (call it God given) and beau- 
tiful way. And an effective way. Far more 
effective than a bottle of perfume, four 
boxes of chocolate, ten love letters and one- 
hundred movies put together. 


When you shake hands, you are ac- 
tually telling a person that the smile on 
your face is put on specially for the occa- 
sion, that it will last two seconds longer 
than the handshake and that you’ve acquir- 
ed some western manners. (When you say 


Namaste, you’re probably telling a tourist 


that you’ve acquired eastern manners.) 
Suppose you didn’t mean all these things 
and that you really felt closer to the per- 
son. If the person was of your own sex 
you would feel free to slap him on his back 
or embrace her gingerly or put your arm 
around his shoulder or hold her hand in 
your hands. If the person is of the oppo- 
site sex, your style is cramped. Big Bro- 
ther is watching. You shake hands. If you 
belong to the bolder category you hold 


hands a little longer. What have you con- 


veyed? At best, that you like each other’s 
hands. At worst, that you will keep each 
other at arm’s length. 


It’s as if we shed our fear of darkness 
years ago but acquired another fear to fill 
its place. One gets the sneaky suspicion 
that we'd feel insecure without a fear to 
resort to. But there is no Big Brother. The 
law does not prohibit kissing any more 


than it does lipstick, Himalayan beads and | 
bushy sideburns. The elders might dis- © 
approve, but they do not prohibit.. They kis: 


cannot. In place of the periodical Bombay- wir 
Bandh and Bengal-Bandh, what you should | Kai 
organise is All-India mass rallies, perhaps | and 
on Independence Day or gokulashtami, — wig 
when all free-thinking, sane citizens will | Í pou 
shed their morbid shackles and let love | stal 
shine. They could gather in tens and twen- — firs 


ties and kiss. They could gather in seven- 
ties and eighties in clubs and libraries and í 
kiss. The Governor could invite a hundred | 


young couples and bless them as they kiss. A ee 
Maidans and parks could be used with pub- eh 
lic address systems spreading the Prime — Thi 
Minister’s message to kissing couples. ŘS con 

There is no Big Brother. If you want to ae 


do it, if you are convinced that you should | 

do it, you can do it. Many of us can't. Rigid- 

ity has already set in. If you start the move- 

ment, you will not only help yourselves to 
happier, healthier lives, you may even help e 
bring some of us back to health. So, don't B 
be afraid of criticism. There will be some £ T 
—many, to start with—who will Jet their K 
imaginations run wild and draw frightful ` 
pictures of street orgies and traffic jams and a 

even opportunistic invasion by our neigh- f \ 
bouring countries. But never mind! Go 
ahead. You can be sure you wouldn't do it : 
if you didn’t feel it. And when you do 1h 
you will have expressed so much, commu” |, 
nicated so much and released so much tha 
you cannot but be a happier and healthier | | 
person. So, if you have any regard at a 
for the special characteristic of the humi 
species of being conscious of emotions an 
being involved in them selectively, YU 
must recognise how profound the love emo- 
tion is. Give of it freely. The more yo 
give, the larger your stocks. l 


One last appeal. There is one other i 
benefit from the movement, If you Kiss fi 
public, we may yet hope to have it rev! 
in our movies; for then, it will not be 
eign to our culture, ‘= 


K 
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by R. R. SEN 


im the begluning was the 
Word, and the Word 
was with 6.0.1., and the 
Word was, in faet, G.O.H. 
And ©... said. “Thea 
shalt mot kiss,” amd 
ihere was mo more kissa 
img. Aud behold! For all 
of the multitudes aru 
for ii cf their brethren 
im the land of ind, did 
the hallowed memory of 
kissing pass into 
oblivion. 


„ONG before the Government 
of India convened its first 
meeting of the bored for ñlm 
censorship, the delectable art of 
kissing had been practically 
wiped out from the land of the 
Kamasutra, the Anangaranga 
and the Kokashastra. It had been 
wiped out by the influences that 
poured into India from outside, 
starting with Mahmud Ghazni’s 
first raid in 977. 


Following Mohammed Ghori’s 
establishment in Delhi, we had 
several dynasties of Muslim rul- 
ers like the so-called Slave 
Kings and the Delhi Sultanate. 
This chain of Muslim influence 
continued through the Great 


Mughals and did not end even 
when Robert Clive smashed his 


YAR, LET YOUR 
: | LIPS TOUCH... 


way to victory at Plassey in 
1757. One hundred years later, 
Muslim influence was strong 
enough for the 1857 rebels to 
attempt to install Bahadur Shah 
on the throne at Delhi. 


For 880 years, then, the force- 
ful influence of Islam made its 
impact on the sub-continent in 
every facet of native life. This 
influence permeated down to the 
most private of all personal acti- 


A 25-year-old bachelor 
prefers kissing foreign 
girls because their In- 
dian counterparts are 
AEN “not much fun” 


N\ 
g 3 
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vities. Muslim puritanism made 
its impact felt in the relation- 
ship between the sexes. Sexes 
were encouraged to segregate 
themselves and, thus, the exqui- 
site charm of every man-woman 
relationship became a matter of 
shame, fear and disgust. 


Despite the four wives permit- 
ted by Islam to every Muslim 
male, the degree to which segre- 
gation of the sexes was carried 
in those days is unbelievable by 
today’s standards. Even as re- 
cently as the late 1940's (James 
Michener writes) in Afghanistan, 
a male doctor could not examine 
a female patient. 


This impact on Indian life can 
be seen in the rejection of the 
woman’s body by society. The 
classic features of the female 
nude, about which artists and 
authors have raved from time 
immemorial, became the object 
of social ostracism, And, as a 
consequence, the wondrous bare- 
breasted beauties of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain had to cover their 
torsos. Admittedly, this cover- 
ing ranged from flimsy strips 
that barely covered the breasts 
to elaborate drapes such as those 
coyly sported by Hindu brides 
today. But the unconcealed can- 
dour, depicted in our temple car- 
vings, disappeared from India. 


Victorian influence further 
cormpounded Muslim prudery 
after Queen Victoria’s famous 


proclamation of 1858 gOpe hun- — 


L 


D 


dred years later—and lon; 
Jawaharlal Nehru took 
of this nation in 1947—the 
priggish moral code continue 
choke the hybrid citizens 
India. It was thus that, for alm 
a complete millenium (from 
to the present), the kiss wa 
beaten, battered and well-nig 
blasted out of existence in 
country. Is it small wonder th 
that this joy has gone out of 
lives almost completely? 


That it has done so is borr 
out by the poll evidently con 
ducted by actor I. S. Johar. 
much as 90% of some 
women interviewed report 
“did not kiss even while m 
love”. They obviously did 
know how to. What’s more, 
cording to Life magazine, a 
year-old bachelor, Amar J 
prefers kissing foreign gir 
their Indian counterparts bee: 
the latter, it appears, “are 
much fun”. How vould the} 
if they were ignorant of 
nuances? a 


Apart from personal and o 
reported experiences, I can 
further weight to this conclu 
by citing what I saw in a 
called “blue film’ recent 
parts of this “3-in-1" filn 
sisted of strips from — 
sources, The third was 
and, as in almost all oft 
of-human physical activ’ 
too the Indians were hope’ 
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VER SWISH IN ‘MAN-EATER OF MAGUS 
SHAVER SWISH IS BREAKING 

; EAREN ‘A CHILLING SCREAM 
RENTS THE AIR) 

: ANEESHAIN aN Sy 
DANGER ! I'VE 

ACT FAST \ elation’ Pap 


PGOT TO ay = 
FIRST,A SUPER- 
BUIN COURAGE- a 


{LASTING SW! 
MAKE SHAVING 
HEAP EASIER/ 


IF YOU HADN'T 
COME WHEN YOU 


DID... THERE'S NO bS es 
r 


/ ; 
BN < Er 


CEET 


—— o n 


YOU ; 
CAN'T BEAT 
THE MAN WHO 


ys SHAVES WITH 
H SWISH/ 


LiT HAPPENS EVERYTIME: 
T you CAN’T BEAT THE MAN 
"| WHO SHAVES WITH SWISH! 


mem/hrb/ié 
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bag and twice it happened from lacke of 
concentration. This is how Bill O'Reilly 
summed up our showing in Australia three ~ 
years.ago. And what Bill O'Reilly said held 
good till as recently as last year, when we 
failed to beat Billy Lawry's Australia be- 
cause of a shortcoming in the enthusiastic 
will to win. But this year things were dif- 
ferent from the word “Go!”—because we 
were both ready and steady. We were ready 
to stand up to the pace of West Indies and 
then England; and we were steady enough 
to stand firm in the face of early setbacks. 


It is our batting and fielding that have 
consistently failed us, not our bowling. And 
our spinners once again did a magnificent 
job. Time and again they had the Ashes- 
smeared English batsmen groping and 
-s ; | scratching. So much so that Alan Knott 
Eo SET ees j need not have bothered to remove his 
al E i i 4 wicket-keeping pads at the end of an Eng- 
land innings! 

Of course this was not the first time our 
slowmen had sent the opposition spinning. 
Bedi and Prasanna had the Australians on 
tenterhooks all through the last series— 


CAPTAINS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


Ajit Wadekar is today the finest adver- 
tisement for “Lucky Strike”: he has led 
India to victory against two of the Big 
Three in two series of a single eventful 
year. True Wadekar is not the first captain 
to win two series for India—Pataudi did so 
when he led India to a 1-0 victory over 
New Zealand in India (in a four-Test series) 
in 1964-65, and then again 3-1 over New 
Zealand in New Zealand in 1967-68. But 
Wadekar has won in succession and that 
against West Indies and England, both of 
whom had in the past “clean swept” India 
5-0. Here are the Indian captains and their 
achievements over the years: 


LEFT-HANDER EKNATH SOLKAR was right there when the chips were down. There was 

about his cricket an all-round excellence that is the hallmark of good breeding. In Eng- 

land, as in West Indies, all his innings were played under pressure. By the assurance with 

| which he rose to the occasion each time, Solkar has qualified for the label of “Mr Consist- 

\ ency”. His catching was fantastic and his bowling more than useful. In 13 Tests, Solkar has 
now hit 583 runs (av. 34.29), taken 15 wickets (av. 44.53) and held 26 catches. 


? FAROKH ENGINEER not only matched Alan Knott behind the sticks but was India’s bold 
| counter to the pace of Snow and Price and Lever. It was his splendid initiative that enabled 
| India to make a great bid for victory at Lord’s. Whenever the batting got bogged down, 
| Engineer stepped in to take charge. This is what makes one wonder whether he should have 
opened as our smartest striker of the ball. At 33 Engineer has played 33 Tests, scoring 1,787 
runs (av. 29.77), and has 63 dismissals as wicket-keeper: 50 caught, 1 stumped. : 
authentic SE 


Captain Played Won Lost Drawn 


C. K. Nayudu 4 0 3 1 
Vizianagram 3 On hee 1 
Pataudi (Sr) 3 0 1 2 
Lala Amarnath 15. 2 6 T 
Vijay Hazare 14 1 5 8 
Vinoo Mankad 6 0 1 5 
Ghulam Ahmed 3 0 2 1 
Polly Umrigar 8 2 2 4 
Hemu Adhikari 1 0 0 1 
Dattu Gaekwad 4 0 4 0 
Pankaj Roy il 0 1 0 
G. S. Ramchand 5 1 2 2 
Nari Contractor 12 2 2 8 
Pataudi (Jr) 36 7 18 11 
Chandu Borde 1 0 1 0 
Ajit Wadekar 8 2 0 6 


In the 1958-59 series against West In- 
dies at home, India put in the field as many 
as four captains in five Tests: Polly Umri- | 
gar at Bombay, Ghulam Ahmed at Kanpur | 
and Calcutta. Vinoo Mankad at Madras and f 
then Hemu Adhikari at Delhi. Besides, when } 
Vinoo Mankad was injured at Madras, | 
Ramchand led the team. At 21 Pataudi (Jr) 
became the youngest player to lead a cout 
try in Test Cricket. He lost his firi 
last Tests as captain. He led India i 
Tests in succession (the most by an Indian) | 
from 1961-62 (in West Indies) to 1967: 
(in England). 


Bradman 
1 à 
Speaking! 
SOLKAR in the Lord’s Test, Boycott was the only Sir Donald Bradman | 
eee oka Cs a ee a controlled initiative against the Indian spin trio. cahoose his words with the oe 
But he could play in only one Test. Behind wicket-keeper Engineer are (l. to r.) Venkata- ing, the balls he picked for dri e | 
raghavan, Gavaskar and Sardesai. land “istndia’s victory over Eng. 
ame. e~ : - ! 
only for either our fieldsmen or our bats- is because this vital department has all AF Sir a i thing for the | 
men to let them off the hook. Happily, there along been a neglected art in our cricket. been able to gat» Petia thing,” | 
was no such let-up this time—m spite of No matter how good your batsmen and of winning a Test... a ia have | 
a tendency on the part of our goin 9 re bowlers are, you must have a good fielding land. Conditions are ~ capable q 
its keen edge against the latter half of the team, said Gary Sobers at the end of the that it is difficult for Int, Eng- f 
English batting spearheaded by Alan Knott. Jast Windies-Australia series. The Austral- ers to adapt themselves to RON | 
What is more, our fielding, especially ians have proved this. They fielded well pitches. Their win has show’ | 
our close catching, was top class, with Solkar and held their catches, but we put vital considerable advance in the | 
showing himself to be in the world class catches down. Our fielding was the worst ability.” | 
and Wadekar, Venkat and Abid closing their «that I can remember. \ 
hands on some wonder catches. Wadekar ; neo  — 
and his men had evidently absorbed the The Kingpin snap up 5 of his 6 Test catches in this one , 
dictum of former South African Skipper te ; s series. And there was Engineer to „scale a 
Jack Cheetham: Fielding is a matter of hard And our fielding, with Wadekar leading new peak in gloved efficiency. | 
graft—turning twos into ones, stopping the way, was the best that I can remember! Engineer, in a manner of speaking, (wal | 
singles, chasing boundary strokes to the last There was Solkar at short leg, diving to the kingpin. If all the young players bar | 
stride. If you Cu doing that all the time, it, given half a chance. There was Wadekar Mankad and Jayantilal developed on the — 
then, when the impossible catch comes, you at forward short-leg, at once agile and tour—none more so than “Super Solkar’— | 
get to it—and it sticks. mobile. There was Venkat at slip or gully, Engineer rose to his full stature at 33. | 
Yes, Eknath Solkar was doing that all his reflexes swift enough and his hands Behind the sticks, he rarely put a hand | 
the time—so that, when the impossible catch capacious enough to reach for the sharpest wrong. And in the middle order, he fulfilled l 
came from Alan Knott that Monday at the of slashes. There was Abid Ali, now close, the same function as Alan Knott—he carried | 
Oval, he got to it—and it stuck! It stuck now deep, to demonstrate that, in this game, the war into the opposite camp. He never ? 
and ít struck us as the turning-point in the it is survival of the fittest. There was Vis- allowed the middle batting to get bogged 5 
acid Test. wanath, picking up clean and throwing in down. This is what makes one wonder whe- i 
If I stress our sharp fielding more than neat—a model performer in the outfield. ther he should have opened in place of | 
our probing spin and our depth batting, it There was Gavaskar in the close cordon to Ashok Mankad. The English led by Ray 
Pa) r 5 
India’s Seventeen Test Wins 
If India had to wait for nearly 40 years before achieving their first win over 
England in England, they were 20 years gaining their first Test victory ever—in 
the Fifth Test at Madras against an England led by Nigel Howard, with Vijay ~ 
Hazare India’s skipper. India have now won 17 of the 124 Tests they have played 
since the English summer of 1932—6 wins in the fifties and 11 wins after 1960 
(7 of these 11 wins after 1965). India’s 17 victories have been over New Zealand 
7, England 4, Australia 3, Pakistan 2, West Indies 1. Here is the complete tally of = 


victories: 

1951-52 vs England at Madras: by an innings and 8 runs 
1952-53 vs Pakistan at Delhi: by an innings and 70 runs 
1952-53 vs Pakistan at Bombay: by 10 wickets 

1955-56 vs New Zealand at Bombay: by an innings and 27 runs 
1955-56 vs New Zealand at Madras: by an innings and 109 runs 
1959-60 vs Australia at Kanpur: by 119 runs 

1961-62 vs England at Calcutta: by 187 runs 

1961-62 vs England at Madras: by 128 runs 

1964-65 vs Australia at Bombay: by 2 wickets 

1964-65 vs New Zealand at Delhi: by 7 wickets 

1967-68 vs New Zealand at Dunedin: by 5 wickets 

1967-68 vs New Zealand at Wellington: by 8 wickets 

1967-68 vs New Zealand at Auckland: by 272 runs 

1969-70 vs New Zealand at Bombay: 60 runs 

1969-70 vs Australia at Delhi; by 7 wickets 

1970-71 vs West Indies (Second Test at Port of Spain); by 7 wickets 
1971: vs England at the Oval: by 4 wickets 
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{ingworth showed a capacity to tie down 
our batsmen even when their bowlers lack- 
ed the penetration to break through. But 
they certainly caught a Tartar in Engineer, 
who never allowed them to dictate terms. 
Just think what a grind that target of 173 
at the Oval looked until Farokh came on 
the scene! 


There*can be no doubt that Engineer, 
with his John Player League experience, 
has mastered the scientific art of forcing the 
pace. Forcing the pace is not a matter oof 
going for fours and sixes alone. It involves 
hustling the opposition by running quick 
singles with deft placements. 


"Super Solkar” 


This Engineer was able to de to a nicety 
and Solkar was not slow to follow suit. 
Hopelessly tied down in the First Test— 
where he otherwise did a herculean job 
with Viswanath—from Manchester onwards 
Solkar began to stroke with crisp assurance 
to emerge a fine driver of the ball. Our 
cricket has not produced a player of his 
flair and vim and vitality for a long time. 
All of Solkar’s runs against West Indies 
and England have come under pressure. 
This,shows both guts and temperament. 


Here is where Ashok Mankad fell short, 


though he is not half as bad a player as his - 


scoreline against England may suggest. How- 
ever, for a player whose dash and aptitude 
impressed even Gary Sobers four years ago, 
Ashok has not made the expected advance. 
That he has the temperament for the stern 
challenge of Test Cricket cannot be doubt- 
ed. But, after the fine start he took against 
New Zealand and Australia, he has tended 
to work by fits and starts. No doubt he will 
work out his own destiny in the light of 
his’ experience against English pace on 
English wickets. It would be a mistake to 
write him off—as his unbeaten 154 and 30 
in the last game of the tour shows. He is 
just going through the phase Wadekar did 
in West Indies. 


Delightful Mystery 

How Wadekar so superbly regained his 
touch in England is one of those delightful 
mysteries of the game. There were signs 
towards the end of the West Indies tour 
that Ajit was finding his old fluid touch. 
But the way he shortened his back-lift to 
lengthen his English scoreline to over 1,000 
runs is proof of the deep thought Wadekar 
bestows on the game. 


From all accounts, there was about his 
strokeplay a mettlesome quality that was 
matched only by Solkar. As always Wade- 
kar was India’s virtual opener. He never 
flinched from the pace of Price and Snow 
and generally batted in a strain that inspir- 
ed the highest confidence in the batsmen 
to follow. 


And his captaincy, of course, was half 
the battle. How unobtrusively yet smoothly 
he has welded what looked an ordinary side 
(by international standards) into a team of 
world-heaters! Whether he had Keki Tara- 
por or Hemu Adhikari as Manager, Wade- 
kar was able to carry his men with him. 
No praise can be too high for the wonder 
he has worked of turning a traditionally 


Self-defeating team into a match-winning 
Combination, 


—-Continued 


There were tributes and tributes but 
none perhaps more eloquent than the one 
that former Australian fast bowler Keith 
Miller paid India in his report on the 
Oval victory. Wrote Miller: 


India, I salute you! You finally made 
it. But phew! what a nail-biting, nerve- 
tingling Test this was. So India gained. its 
first-ever Test victory in England and, 
frankly, they richly deserved it. With that 
great bowling trio of Chandra, Venkat 
and Bedi, they were the better side. Make 
no mistake. India won by four wickets 
and no wonder the Oval crowd (so pre- 
dominantly Indian) that came to see this 
historic moment went delirious with de- 
light as they gathered round in front of 
the dressing-room, shouting for the India 
captain: “Waddy, Waddy, Waddy!” It was 
the most touching moment in cricket I 
can remember. 


The Indians caused one of the big- 
gest upsets in world cricket in recent 
years. The win was well earned, With 
that win over West Indies earlier this 
year, India are now also the conquerors 
of England, who trounced my own Aus- 
tralians. So India, once looked upon as 
in the Little League of Cricket, are in 
the Big League. And strong contenders 
for the best team in the world. 


The day (of victory) started as dra- 
matically as it ended. Wadekar, the pil- 
lar on whom India relied, was run out... 
The pressure was mounting more than 
ever when little Viswanath joined Sar- 
desai... No matter how much Illingworth 
crowded the batsmen, with his fielders 
within handshaking distance, the Indian 
pair prodded and parried like experienced 
boxers waiting for an opening before 
throwing worth-while strokes. 

So the tension mounted slowly but 
oh so surely! What a tribute I must pay 
to little Viswanath for his fighting in- 
nings! But it was Engineers sane think- 
ing and objective batting that saw India 
finally through. Engineer flatly refused 
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to be chained to the crease like his team 
mates. He showed Illingworth’s bowlers 
he was the boss—he, Farokh Engineer, 
the man who I thought should have come ~ 
into this critical match earlier than he 
did. With mounting tension, Engineer, — 
through his vast experience against these 
English bowlers, was surely the man to 
cope with such a tense situation... 


Three runs were wanted when in 
came Abid Ali. Abid spooned a ball just 
wide of midwicket, when more oj Engi- 
neers experience came to India’s aid. 
“Calm down!” you could almost hear 
Engineer’s voice. This was sound advice 
at such a critical time. Next ball Abid 
Ali brilliantly square-cut Luckhurst i 
what will be his most-talked-about 
stroke to his grandchildren—and India 
had finally broken their duck in Test 
Cricket against England. 


And take it from me, it won’t be 
their last. As an Australian who sees 
cricket in various countries each year 
throughout the world, I can say Wadekar 
has a very fine team. I have expressed 
my great praise of the spin bowlers. If 
only India could find a faster opening 
attack, they could challenge the world. — 
The very sight of Engineer batting at 
No. 6 and Abid Ali at No. 8—both have ~ 
opened the batting for India—emphasises | 
the great depth of good batting at In- 
dia’s command. And Engineer's wicket- 
keeping was equal to Alan Knott, rated 
the best ’keeper in the business... Solkar 
has been a star all-rounder this series... 


Wadekar showed he is a skipper of 
well above average intelligence. 
handling of his spin attack, when Eng- 
land were knocked out for 101 in 
second innings, could not be faulted. Yes, 
India, you not only have a good 
team and a good captain. What I liked 
most was the fighting spirit when you 
fought back after England had 
355. Previous India teams have 
this fightback quality. 


i; Like Wadekar, Sunil Gavaskar too hit 
a thousand. But then from Sunil we expect- 
ed a million! And Gavaskar, while adjust- 
ing swiftly enough to the changed condi- 
tions in England, discovered that the game 
of cricket is at all times a great leveller. 
Still, if Sunil fell short, it was only by the 
near impossible yardstick he had set him- 
self in West Indies. Both at Lord’s and at 
Old Trafford, Sunil impressed the English 
commentators as our best bat. 


He was certainly our soundest while he 
stayed there. But he did seem to lose the 
century habit on this tour. I say this not 
because Sunil failed to hit a ton in the 
Tests—after all, it was a Jow-scoring series 
dominated by bowlers. I say it because, even 
in lesser matches, one got the impression 
that at times he lost concentration after get- 
ting set. Maybe he was adjusting his style to 
the new tempo of English Cricket. But a 
technician of his class MUST go on to make 
a hundred once he passes the 30 mark. 
Otherwise he cannot expect to take his place 
alongside Merchant, Hazare and Manjrekar. 


‘He looks a complete little batsman,” 
said Brian Johnston of G. R. Viswanath, 
And Viswa started the tour impressively 
enough with a string of hundreds. But from 
the moment he played the role of sheet- 
anchor with Solkar in the Lord’s Test, his 
batting seemed to change character. True, 
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“THE 
TURNING 


POINT” 
— Ray Illingworth  €* Nv AF 


Both the India and the Englund 
skippers, Ajit Wadekar and Ray Illing- 
worth, described B. S. Chandra- 
sekhar’s 6 for 38 star-turn as the “turn- 
ing point”, but from different angles. 
While “Illy” blamed the England batting, 
“Waddy” attributed our success to Chan- 
dra’s bowling. “He never sent down a 
loose ball and gave us the chance for this 
win,” said Wadekar, while “Illy” remark- 
ed: “We batted so badly in the second 
innings that it was the turning point.” 

Whether England batted badly or 
Chandra bowled too superbly for them to 
bat well, readers may judge for them- 
selves by a perusal of “Illy’s” views on 
India’s “Fine Spin Trio” (aspub lished 
in Sportsweek) at the end of the Lord’s 
Test. Said “Illy”: 

“Without a doubt these Indians make 
up a fine spin trio. They gave us all a 
variety of problems in the First Test at 
Lord’s, especially on the first day when 


opinion, Bedi is an exception, I \ 
think that Chandra, their top L 
googly bowler, or ojf-spinner Ve Q 
the ball any more than the wor at ty, 
bowler in this country. Both haye Ge spy 
lar type of trajectory as Norman Pa | 
and myself, although the ball may fon 
a little higher through the air Fe ce 
both are around the six-foot mari 1 


“They have one basic diffe | 
“When I faced Venkat at Lord’s 7 ee 
immediately struck by the spee d by, 
which he bowls his off-spinners a i| 
almost a yard faster through the ain eh. 
my stock delivery. I checked wine 
other players in the dressing-room: me 
they all supported my opinion. Watch i 
Chandra, it is easy to see that he p iy 
near the speed of a medium-pace bowle | 
(Just look at our cover!) 4 
“The fact that their trajectory is f 
tish is no criticism. Each bowler nae 
own trademark, his own individual yp. 
of bowling. Chandra and Venkat hag: 
proved that their own method works i 
just want to make it clear to people tha 
flight is not their main weapon—or eyen 
an essential purt of their trade, Thon) 
who say it is should take another look? | 
| 


Should we then take another look a 
E. A. S. Prasanna too, since “Pras” it wa 


he played an innings of uncommon grit and 
purpose to clinch the “rubber” for us at the wicket presented them with the three who broke through time andagainin Aue, View | 
the Oval. But in the grand sum, Viswa’s basic ingredients they need: pace, bounce tralia? Remember what Australian com sanar 
scores did not add up to the great expecta- and turn. As well as catching some of us mentator Alan McGilvray said when ae men 
tions aroused early in the tour. in two minds on the field, they seem to ed why Chandrasekhar failed on the, Fi 
Pest tay seem churlish in have confused a few people off it. 1967-68 tour of Australia? | the sc 
the light of Viswa’s splendid recovery from “Much of their wicket-taking ability “In Australia,” said McGilvray, “ont | Game 
his Windies knee trouble. But then you can- and effectiveness has been attributed to gets the spin of the ball in the mr rats. Baig 
not assess a batsman of Viswa’s breeding by their willingness to give the ball air, lur- than off the pitch. But Chandrasekha?” see 
ordinary standards. One expected him, in ing the batsmen into error by their bowled too fast, not trying to spin the, sight 
e 3 flight... I’m afraid many spectators are ball at all.” | ak 
: es labouring under a false impression. Very enlightening when you note: B 
Bishen Singh Bedi, India’s turbaned “Illy’s” analysis: “Flight is not the main | being 
left-arm spinner, certainly gives the ball weapon of Chandra and Venkat... Y% ably 
air. He tosses it up now and again, teasing have to judge the most effective type d! want 
the batsman with hìs flight and taking a delivery according to the wicket cond; ning- 

tions and the state of the game.” - 


fair share of wickets this way. But, in my 
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DILIP SARDESAI is bowled off stump by THE TURNING POINT for India at the Oval : no TAW 
Ray Mtingworth efter Me We deciding Oval tno ones, sonping singles chasing R E e ET 
on th ir oH : nes, ng singles, chasing boundary strokes to the stride. If you a Boo 
T Tests, Sardesai, now 31, hit all the time, then, when the i i the last stride. ] Tg ) 
Test. In 29 Tests, ie aaide aie i e es catch comes, you get to it and id sticks: 195% 


4,978 runs (av. 40.38). 
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THE 

DOZEN 
TIMES 
PRASANNA 
DID IT 


India may have beaten England and . 


won the “rubber” but this has not erased 
the memory of the man Gary Sobers 
rates as “the best off-spinner in the 
world” even today. The man, of course, 
is E. A. S. Prasanna who, with a record 
of 124 wickets from just 25 Tests, was 
not picked even once to play against Eng- 
land in the recent series. Take a look 
at the number of times he bowled India 
back into the game: 


1967-68 at Brisbane: Australia 379; 
India 279. Australia 116 for 1, then 294 
all out—Prasanna 6 for 104; India 355. 
Lost by 39 runs a Test Prasanna handed 
us on a platter. 


view of his pre-First Test form, to take a 
striking initiative against the English pace- 
men. But Viswa seldom did this. 

For the rest, the fact that we played 
the same eleven in all three Tests shows 
that our reserves did not quite measure up 
to the calibre of Test Cricket. Abbas Ali 
Baig had a good run of 20s and 30s to start 
with but seldom achieved more. In hind- 
sight it may be argued that he could have 
been played instead of Mankad at least once. 


But those on the spot knew better. Baig 
being something of a flasher, they prob- 
ably reasoned—since they obviously did not 
want to risk losing Engineer in the begin- 
ning—that asking Abbas Ali to open with 
Sunil would be like asking Abid Ali to go 
in first. Jayantilal had his chances but seem- 
ed to lack the technique where it came to 
the crunch. 


ke . 


THE AUTHOR AS COMMENTATOR dur- 
ing the 1969-70 Nagpur Test: between India 
and New Zealand. As a journalist, Raju 
Bharatan covered India’s 1952 tour of Eng- 


dand, at the end of which he joined the 


“Weekly”. In charge of sports and films, he 
z aho E music critic and a crossword setier, 

: Rivals in The Sun, a survey o e 
1952 England tour. : 
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1967-68 at Sydney: Australia 317; 
India 268. Australia 204 for 4, then all 
out 292 (of which opener Bob Cowper 
hit 165)—Prasanna 4 for 96. Lost by 144 
runs, 

1967-68 at Dunedin: New Zealand 
350; India 359. New Zealand 208—Pras- 
anna 6 for 94; India 200 for 5. Won by 5 
wickets. i; 

1967-68 at Welington: New Zealand 
154 for 5, then 186 all out—Prasanna 5 for 
32; India 327. New Zealand 148 for 5, 
then all out 199—Prasanna 3 for 56; In- 
dia 61 for 2. Won by 8 wickets. 


1967-68 at Auckland: India 252; New 
Zealand 140—Prasanna, 4 for 44. India 
261 for 5 (decl.); New Zealand 74 for 4, 
then 101 all out—Prasanna 4 for 40. In- . 
dia won by 272 runs. ` 


1969-70 at Bombay: India 156; New . 
Zealand 229—Prasanna 4 for 97. India . 
260; New Zealand 127—Prasanna 4 for 
74 (Bedi 6 for 42). Won by 60 runs. 


1969-70 at Hyderabad: New Zealand 
106 for 1, then all out 181—Prasanna 
5 for 51; India 89. New Zealand 86 for 2, 


Like Ashok Mankad, Dilip Sardesai was 
something of an enigma, though he came 
good at the all-important moment in the 
Final Test. Here we must remember that, 
in terms of span, Dilip has already seen 
much service. Such a bad patch as the one, 
in England, a bad patch that widened into 
total loss of form, is to be expected in a 
31-year-old who had shouldered such grisly 
burdens in West Indies. A season away from 
the grind of Test Cricket should find Sar- 
desai back at his best. j 


If I come to our spin so late, it is only 
because any comment on its quality is 
utterly superfluous. From the moment the 
tour got under way, it was obvious that the 
English were going to have a hard time 
countering our spin. Venkat for one was into 
his spinning stride straight away. It is a 
measure of Venkat’s steady advance—ever 
since he bowled us to victory at Port of 
Spain—that we just could not consider drop- 
ping him. His batting (which saw us through 
crucial phases at Lord’s and the Oval), 
coupled with his superb close catching, made 
him a vital cog in the victory wheel. 

And Bedi, of course, was the acme of 
accuracy with his teasing length and line, 
flight and guile. As the finest exponent of 
his craft, he took eternal charge of one end, 
so to speak. 

This left us with a spinning ace in 
Chandra, who turned up trumps in the end. 
If he did so, it was only because Wadekar 
had the vision to keep him and Bedi out 
of the firing line in the second innings at 
Manchester. That was one time the English 
had a big enough lead to try and collar our 
spinners. Had they succeeded in doing S0, 
our Spin Trio might well have lost its sting 
by the stage of the Third Test. Indeed, after 
the Second Test, we did fall to wondering 
whether Chandra was a worn-out novelty. 
All credit therefore to Wadekar for a piece 
of astute captaincy that kept our spinners 
fresh for the Oval fray. 


then 175 for 8° (decl.)—Prasanna 3 for 
58; India 76 for 7. Match drawn. Reo 
1969-70 at Delhi: Australia 100 for 
2, then 296 all ouf—Prasanna 4 for 111; 
India 223. Australia 107—Prasanna 5 for 
42; India 183 for 3. Won by 7 wickets. 
1969-70 at Madras: Australia 258— 
Prasanna 4 for 100; India 163. Australia 
57 for T (Prasanna claiming five of the 
seven wickets), then 153 all out; India - 
171. Lost by 77 runs. : 
1970-71 at Kingston: India 387; West 
Indies 203 for six (Prasanna bagging 
four), then 217 all out. Following on, ` 
West Indies 385 for 5. Match drawn. 


1970-71 Second Test at Port of Spain: 
West Indies 214—Prasanna 4 for 46; In- 
dia 352. West Indies 261—Prasanna 0 for 
47 (leaving the field with a hand injury. 
that gave Venkat an opening into which 
he stepped in style); India 125 for 3. Won — 
by 7 wickets. ; ; Beebe Pa 

1970-71 Fifth Test at Port of Spain: 
Returning for the Fifth Test at the same 
venue, Prasanna, though not still fully 
recovered, took 3 for 146, claiming Carew 
(28), Lloyd (6) and Sobers (132). 


Which brings us to the vexing question 
of whether: Prasanna should have been so 
summarily eliminated. Nothing succeeds like — 
success and poor Prasanna has been over- 
taken by events. But not since Len Hutton 
dropped Alec Bedser (after taking the “Big 
Fella” with him to inspect the pitch before 
the toss!) have we seen an omission so sen- 
sational in Test Cricket. As the English said, 
any side that can leave Prasanna out and — 
still win must be a great side. But one does ~ 
continue to wonder whether it could not- 
have been a still greater side with Prasanna — 
in. True Prasanna’s tour record is poor. But 
oddly enough, he seemed to get his chances — 
on batting strips like the ones at Edgbaston, 
Headingley and Trent Bridge. At his best, 
“Pras” should have been able to overcome 


CENTURY BEFORE LUNCH 


So much has been written about 
the century before lunch on the first 
day of a Test match that many da not 
really know who was the first to ac- 
complish this rare feat. So far 35 play- 
ers have recorded a hundred before 
lunch—and only one of them is an S% 
Indian. He is none other than the great 
Ranji, whose birth centenary begins - 
this month. He achieved the feat in — 
the glorious Ranji tradition. Making — 
his first appearance for England vs 
Australia at Manchester in 1896, Ranji 
hit 62 and. 154 not out, scoring half his 
side's runs in the second innings. With 
6 wickets gone, England still needed ‘Be 
runs to wipe off the first innings defi- | 
cit, Undaunted by the situation, Ranjt 
raced to 50 in 85 minutes and to 100 ir 
130 minutes, thereby registering a cen- 
tury (from 41 to 154) before lunch. 
And, remember, he was making his 
Test debut ‘and that against Australia! — 
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- such odds, but you know how it is when a 
man is down. Somehow the feeling persists 
that Alan Knott or Ray Mlingworth or John 
Snow or Peter Lever could not have scored 
all those runs had “Pras” been on the spot. 
The odds are that he would have “bought” 
their wickets. The “Prasanna Panels” on 
Pages 13 and 40 speak for themselves. 
Anyway, for the time being, Prasanna’s 
ease would seem lost by the fact that we 
have won. And won, after always losing the 
toss, in conditions to which our young 
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FAROKH ENGINEER stumps Keith Stack- 
pole (61) in a flash, off Bishen Singh Bedi, 
during the Third Test vs Australia at Delhi 
(1969-70) that India won by 7 wickets. But 

3 India lost the series which they should have 
won with their class spin. 


cricketers were total strangers. With the 
accent on the youth of Gavaskar and Sol- 
kar, our cricket has come of age. Wadekar 
stepped in as captain in a blaze of contro- 
versy. He has finally set all controversy at 
rest by beating the English professionals at 
their own game. In doing so he has given 
our cricket a left-hand shot in the arm. 


Those who say we were lucky to claim 

the “rubber” on the strength of the Oval 
win do him less than justice. Remember, he 
had England fighting a grim rearguard five 
times out of six. He marshalled his re- 
sourees with considerable skill and imagina- 
tion. Under his leadership even Solkar, 
pooh-poohed early on as not good enough 
to open the bowling for a club side, deve- 
Joped into medium operator clever enough 
to trouble a proven performer like Brian 
Luckhurst. Not once did Ajit allow D’Oli- 
veira to lead a fightback. Such was the team 
effort he promoted that Krishnamurthy 
kept a smart wicket throughout in spite of 
knowing he had no chance of getting into 
a Test. Syed Kirmani too must be the ma- 
turer for the experience. When all others 
failed, Kirmani (37 not out) and Govind- 
raj (40 not out) starred in a stand that 
saved the day against Sussex. All of which 
stresses our fighting spirit and our new bat- 


ting in depth. 


Only, with spin our strong suit, Wade- 
kar could give Govindraj a break only 
after the Second Test, by which stage the 
Hyderabad quickie looked too disheartened 
to find his swinging rhythm. Barring the 
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cases of Govindraj and Prasanna (cases Wwe 
could justly judge only if we had been there 
in England), there seems hardly a point on 
which Wadekar’s leadership could be fault- 
ed. Under him, eur batting seemed no long- 
er prone to that fatal streak of wayward- 
ness which had so often in the past proved 
our undoing. 

After Bill Lawry and his not so merry 
men had made a clean 4-0 sweep of the 
1967-68 series in Australia, Alan MecGilvray 
analysed our shortcomings as: (a) lack of 3 


"WORLD-BEATERS" 


Barbados Cricket Association Pre- 
sident Eric Inniss had this telling com- 
ment to make: 

India’s Test victory over England 
was not unexpected. The Indians look- 
ed like world-beaters since their tour 
in West Indies eartier this year. It 
was the consensus of opinion among 
cricket followers in West Indies that 
India possessed a wealth of talent and 
had the ability to fight back after get- 
ting into serious trouble. But some 
English commentators and. critics did 
not get the “message”. Even after the 
splendid showing of the Indians 
against the leading counties, there 
was a rather amusing tendency to write 
off India’s chances. 


land 1963-64. 
Test at Edgbaston 1967. 


at Manchester, one at the Oval. 


to stem the rot. 


ras 1951-52. 


fith in the case of Ian Redpath. 


and Durani 1 over each. 
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INDIAN FIRSTS 


India have the following “firsts” to their credit—and discredit—in Test Cricket: 


* 400-run opening partnership: 413 by Vinoo Mankad (231) and Pankaj Roy 
(173) vs New Zealand: Fifth Test at Madras 1955-56. 


* Wicket-keeper scoring 500 runs in a series: Budhi Kunderan (525) vs Eng- | 
* Wicket-keeper opening the bowling: Budhi Kunderan vs England: - 
* Four ducks in succession: Pankaj Roy vs England 1952—one at Lord’s, two 


* Losing first four wickets without a run on board: at Leeds, First Test vs 
England 1952, when Pankaj Roy, Dattu Gaekwad, Madhav Mantri and Vijay Manj- 
rekar fell for ducks—and Vijay Hazare (56) had to rush in from the massage table 


* Stumping five batsmen in a match: P. Sen vs England: Fifth Test at Mad- 


: * Running out a batsman in the act of bowling: Vinoo Mankad “running out” 
Bill Brown of Australia at Sydney 1947-48 after warning him—unlike Char 


* Taking part in a Test in which over 30 batsmen were out to catches: 31 vs 
New Zealand: First Test at Bombay 1969-70. 


s First five overs of a match bowled by four different bowlers: First Test v5 
West Indies at Bombay 1966-67—Jaisimha 2 overs and Wadekar, Chandrasekhar 


* Father and son officiating as umpires: M. G. Vijayasarathy and som M. 
Nagendra (though not in the same match). 


* Father and son winning the toss in entire series: Pataudi (Sr) vs England 
in 1946 (three Tests) and Pataudi (Jr) vs England in 1963-64 (five Tests). 


> Father and son scoring a century on first appearance against Au: 
Pataudi (Sr) at Sydney 1932-33, Pataudi (Jr) at Madras 1964-65. 


* A “duck” and a “ton” on debut: G. R. Viswanath vs Australia: Second Teat 
at Kanpur—the only batsman in Test Crieket ta record the feat! 


sense of mission; (b) failure to cong | 
0 

the serious style of Test Cricket; o oY 
to develop the powers of concentratig i 
inability to hold our catches and ka w 
our outericket. Is it not remarkable p 
starting with the “sense of mission» ty 
vray said we lacked, Wadekar has | 
to imbue “India 71” with the othesy ay) 
qualities too? thay, 
The last time we met the Carib i 

in West Indies (1961-62), we were 
aside 5-0. Similarly the last two times ¢! 
| 


CATCH AS CATCH cay! 


At Bombay in 1969-70, as at We). | 
lington in 1967-68, India dismisseq j 
New Zealand in the second innings | 
entirely through catches. At Port bi 
Spain in the Fifth Test this April |! 
the West Indies performed the feal 
against us, as did England in thl 
Lord’s Test this July. There are only 
two instances when 30 or more wick. | 
ets in a match have fallen through |) 
catches and India is a party to both, | 
The first time it was against New Zea. | 
land at Bombay in 1969-70, when 31 |, 
wickets fell to catches, India taking | 
18, New Zealand 13. The second %s now | 
at Lord’s, when 30 wickets fell to 
catches, India. taking 14, England 16, 
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went to England (1959 and 1967), we lost the 
series outright (5-0 and 3-0). But this team 
under Ajit Wadekar not only beat West 
Indies in West Indies but had the best per- 
formance in all departments by any Indian 
touring team any time—including the 1946 
Indian team to England that included Mer- 
chant and Amarnath, Mushtag and Mankad, 
Hazare and Modi. Merchant gave us a head 
start on that 1946 tour but to no positive 
avail. He gave us a fresh start this year for 
Wadekar to lift our cricket from the boot- 
straps. At the end of the 1959 English tour 
(on which we lost at Lord’s even before the 
Queen could reach the ground on Monday!), 
John Arlott wrote: This Indian team, which 
declaredly came to learn, should have re- 
turned home with one crucial lesson firmly 
instilled—that, until India produces pitches 
which give fast bowlers the chance and en- 
couragement to test its batsmen, its teams 
will always be routed by pace in other 
countries. 


TITBITS 


* Four times India have been 
„beaten outright in a series—in England 
1959 (5-0); in the West Indies 1961-62 
(5-0); in England 1967 (3-0); in Aus- 
tralia 1967-68 (4-0). India have drawn 
all (five) Tests in a series thrice: vs 
Pakistan in Pakistan 1954-55; vs Pak- 
istan in India 1960-61; vs England in 
India 1963-64. 


* Believe it or not, Hanumant 
Singh fielded for England (as substi- 
tute) before playing for his country! 
He acted as substitute for England in 
ihe Second Test (1963-64) at Bombay 
and then played in the Fourth Test 
for India at Delhi the same season, 
hitting a century (105) on debut. 


* The Test vs West Indies at Cal- 
cutta in 1948-49 was held up for some 
time as the umpires had to answer 
nature’s call. Some of the players too 
were similarly “upset”. The previous 
evening the teams had been entertain- 
ed to dinner—to a delicious menu of 
fried prawn. The result was the oddest 
“upset” in world cricket. 


Well, both in West Indies and England, 
Wadekar proved Arlott wrong—he won the 
two series 1-0 without any sort of pace. This 
then is the miracle of “India 71”. But 
miracles do not happen again and again. By 
all means let us rejoice over a victory well 
earned. But in the Here and Now of vic- 
tory, let us not forget that the success needs 
to be sustained. And for the success to be 
sustained, we need to prepare wickets with 
the incentive for the pace we urgently need 
to supplement our superlative spin. 


> Keith Miller has noted that India today 

are strong contenders for the best team in 
the world”. But as a fast bowler himself, 
Miller knows that our cricket’s big break- 
through cannot be sustained by spin alone. 
So he has added the rider: If only India 
could find a faster opening attack, they 
could challenge the world. 


On top of the world we may feel right 

TE But let us remember that this is only 

e beginning—not an end in itself. Let us 
act, not just overreact. 


Also see Pages 40-41 and 53 
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“We Are The Champion Nation? 


As Chairman of the Selection Committee, Vijay Merchant , 
has had a hand in picking the two teams that fetched India ` 
her two most cherished “rubbers” ever. In the November- 
December 1970 issue of The Xavierite, a Bombay college 
magazine, Merchant had written an article titled “We Are 
The Champion Nation”. It is an article that has acquired ai 
new relevance in the context of India’s victory over England. 
Wrote Merchant: è 

We are the champion nation in making excuses for failures. Whenever we 
do badly, we are ready to put forward all kinds of reasons. Believe me, more often 
than not, these are excuses. “The wickets were different! The weather did not suit 
us! We had a big casualty list!’ But does all this not apply to teams visiting India 
as well? Surely, it is not suggested that when we go overseas, we carry OUT own 
wickets, our own weather and guaranteed protection from injuries and ill health! 

My own study of Indian cricket teams visiting England (I have been on two 
tours: 1936 and 1946) is that we carry three sets of cricketers in our teams. Out of 
16, there are 5 to 6 to whom the tour is not merely a visit to a foreign country but 
a very serious mission abroad. These cricketers concentrate 100% on the job im 
hand, make personal sacrifices to be able to remain physically and mentally fit, 
take every opportunity to practise hard and look after themselves in a manner 
that is exemplary. They play more for the team than for themselves and are on 
the lookout to give a helping hand to those who are not doing well. At least 3 or 4 
of this lot are unqualified successes. Unfortunately for our teams, they form a 
small minority. ý : 

Taking the other extreme, there are a jew in the side who feel that they have 
achieved their ultimate ambition in life when they wear India’s touring colours. 
To them the India Blazer is the “be all and end all” of their career. They do not 
bother overmuch whether they.will make another tour. They treat their cricket 
most casually—but not so casually the other aspects of the tour. Off the field, they 
are in their element. People are extremely friendly, the hospitality is lavish, the’ 
entertainment is of a nature they have not enjoyed in their own country. They are 
more interested in off-the-field activities. All this plus their mental outlook on 
the game prevents them from giving of their best. Four or five such players we 
see in every Indian team. Usually they are total failures. 

The “middle order” of about 7 cricketers start the tour most seriously but, after 
a few setbacks, lose interest and concentration. Without intending to be so, they 
are disheartened. and are either unwilling or just unable to learn from their mis- 
takes. It is at this stage that they need guidance from the top, guidance which is 
just not available—so metimes because the top men are unwilling to guide, 
more often because they are unable to make out exactly what is wrong with the 
player. Such players therefore go on playing mechanically without being able to 
get out of their bad patch. They are part successes. 

I sympathise very much with such cricketers but it needs “character” to be 
able to redeem oneself at such a time—and “character” in a cricketer is displayed 
not when the conditions are all favourable but when the odds are against him and 
his side. Great cricketers have, at one time or another, got into a bad patch but, 
by great concentration, hard work, complete self-restraint and self-discipline, they 
have been able to come out of it and make good on tour. A players problems 
on tour can never be solved by others. He himself must solve them—by applica- 
tion, hard work and self-discipline. 

During. our last tour of Australia and New Zealand and during their return 
visits to India, time and again some of our batsmen made over 30. And yet, except- 
ing Wadekar, Jaisimha and Viswanath, no one scored a century. Why do our bats- 
men settle down only to get out soon after? If this is not lack of concentration, I 
would like to know what is. Is it that our batsmen are content to get their 30s, 
40s and 50s and not bother about what happens to the side afterwards? If that be 
so, they are playing for themselves, not for the team. 

In cricket a batsman has not only ta be ambitious but even greedy for runs. 
Many of our batsmen have given promise of a big innings and yet time and again 
they have let down the side. If a batsman gets out to a really good ball, I have 
nothing to say, except give credit to the bowler for getting a batsman who was 
well set out. More often than not, however, our batsmen have made rash and care- 
free strokes, thus getting themselves out. No justification can be put forward for 
such baiting. Besides, it indicates lack of teamwork. When our cricketers under- 
stand the meaning of playing for the team and single-mindedly devote them- 
selves to the cause, then only shall we make strides in international cricket. 


3 : - 
Vijay Merchant 


Words that remind you of the classic retort made by Karl Nunes, then President 
of the West Indies Board of Control, when Caribbean Captain John Goddard blam- — 
ed the tour itinerary for West Indies’ defeat in Australia in 1951-52, Said Nunes: — 

If we have not the wisdom, temperament or ability to adapt ourselves to condi- 
tions of other countries, as we expect them to adapt th emselves to ours, if we 
cannot take what we give, we do not measure up to the ccuibre of Test Cricket. 
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{our 17 “Victory Tests”. But we would be 
| doing Nissar and Amar Singh less than 
| justice if we were to measure the high 
| calibre of their pace bowling merely by 
| the yardstick of a Test win. Glance at the 
| boxed item giving Prasanna’s Progress 
| dike the Rake’s, so tragic!) and it would 
| be evident how often he bowled India into 
| a winning position only to see our gains 
frittered away by irresponsible batting. 


| Nissar and Amar Singh may not have Surely the reasons for India loving to hate Econom: g- 
| won any Tests for us, but they certainly this man are different. True, “Illy” said T ce es oe is 21 
| helped put India on the cricketing map— Chandra’s bowling was “very good”, But Rebels Of Indian Cinema .......- 
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esigh. ‘Lightig) C4 it ue with 5 for 90 in the very next Test “Illy” still believes that it was not so much Comics = sree eee 73 
e and detail at Bombay Gymkhana and finished a short the superb bowling and fielding of India as 
regulares, meteoric Test career at the Oval in 1936 the “bad batting” of England that caused FICTION 
| with 5 for 120. Amar Singh has to his credit a major upset in world cricket. His remarks Dialogue = =) aa eee 29 E 
7 for 86 at Madras (1934) and 6 for 35 at smack of the same superiority complex 5 
| Lord’s (1936). as that displayed by England’s supercilious ARTICLES AND EIC EUNE PAGES a 
p T ch cricket writers and commentators, Any man | Foreign Exchange Racket .......- 14 ; 
| A statistical fgure-curiosity may who uses questionable tactics to win the ee on u z 17 ba 
Íl interest those who collect such titbits. At Ashes “at all costs”; who, instead of snub- ac. teal ver F en + +e A 
| Bombay in 1969, we conceded a lead of bing, supports) hisi bowler Snan Why This “Short Change”? ...... 19 $ 
73 runs to New Zealand and won the Test! ing a scurvy trick; who even stages a Spanish Period > =e 26 
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Australia, and emerged victors, finely, a was the cause of England’s failure against x a : 43 
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nds in modem This seems to be our recipe for success 


B&W. Plastics —to trail by 70 runs or thereabouts on the 
he Unusual At) first innings! Did we not start this droll 
al essay. NeW) gambit in “Jasu Patel’s Match” at Kanpur in 


1959 when we allowed Australia a 67-run 
lead and then won in sensational fashion? 


Panchgani B. B. MAMA 


Sir—I fail to see why B. B. Mama 
should go out of his way to build up Ray 
Illingworth as a man of “multi-faceted 
character”, so much so that he sits down 
to write an excited letter (September 12) 
in support of his Sport Profile on the man. 


cricket at the altar of ambition, such a man 
is not my idea of a sporting player—only 
my Mama’s! 


Calcutta ANIL GROVER 
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by Dr HANNAN EZEKIEL 


Speaking in Parliament in July, Finance Minister Y. B. Chavan 
said: “A parallel black money economy is functioning in the country. 
ing created.” Estimates of black mo- 


Every minute black money is be 
ney in India vary between Rs 2,000 crores and Rs 4.000 crores. 


These sums include not only hidden eurreney but also the value of 
gold and consumer goods. Hoards of black wealth inhibit India’s 
economy, draining away the vital resourees needed to finance the 


welfare projects. The only way in which the evil can be eradicated 


is by effectively checking smuggling, tax avoidance and evasion. 


Sketches by MARIO 


fashionable locality in Bombay about th: 
sale of a flat. A price of Rs 2 lakhs is quoted 
The seller lowers his voice and says: “O 
course eighty thousand must be paid i| 
black.” | 
Such transactions are all too common i 
cities like Bombay. In fact it may be diffi 
cult to buy a fashionable ownership flat evë 
if you have the money for it unless you cë 
pay part of the price in “black money” —thai 
is, in cash handed over without any receipt 
and without reference being made to iti 
the legal document. | 
The scene could be quite a differe 
one, with the atmosphere almost theatrica! 
ly cloak and dagger. Here too briefcase’ 
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filled with currency change hands, but the 
commodity on sale on this occasion may be 
smuggled gold. As the smuggled gold finds 
its way across the border and into the hands 
of the ultimate consumer, black money is 
involved at various points in the chain of 
distribution. 


The smuggled goods which are financed 
by black money cover not only gold. All 
foreign commodities that enter the country 
illegally involve black money. These include 
cigarettes, shaving blades, wrist-watches, 
transistor radios, tape-recorders, liquors and 
art silk yarn. 


The Smuggler Shares His Gains 


Most of the parties involved in the trade 
in smuggled goods do not record the sale 
transactions nor do they declare their in- 
comes from them. The huge amounts that 
change hands in these sales do not represent 
an equivalent amount of income to the reci- 
pient. 


The agent who recovers Rs 60 lakhs 
in black money from local dealers for smug- 
gled gold delivered to them might have 
paid Rs 50 lakhs or more for that gold on 
some lonely beach. He would probably have 
also spent a few lakhs in transporting 
it safely to the market—you must also take 
into account the bribes paid by him at vari- 
ous points. y 


Black money figures, besides in smug- 
gling, in all other forms of illegal activity 
one can think of—illicit liquor-making, pro- 
stitution, evasion of foreign exchange regul- 
ations, blackmarket sales of controlled 
goods, cheating, bribery and corruption. Also 
in amounts involved in transactions which 
are not ìn themselves illegal but which be- 
come so because they are not recorded or 
reported for sales tax, income tax or wealth 
tax purposes. 


Black money is converted into black 
wealth in the form of gold,- diamonds and 
other valuables that are concealed from the 
authorities. No wealth tax or estate duties 
are paid on such assets, though there is the 
risk of the hidden possessions being discover- 
ed. This has actually happened in many 
cases; safe-deposit lockers have been com- 
pulsorily opened; homes and offices have 


been raided to reveal jewellery and large 
amounts of cash hidden in the most unlikely 
places. z 


Black wealth also takes an intangible 
form. That part of the value of an ownership 
flat represented by payment in black money 
or the pugree paid for tenancy in an old 
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is BEAUTIFUL | : 


The following is reproduced from 


The tax laws being as they are, 
tax avoidance on a large scale is easy 
and natural, “It is common know- 
ledge.” says one author in the official 
Indian Congress economic journal, 
“how the business of advice on income 
tax matters has flourished during the 

last few years in this country. Perhaps 
the very phenomenal increase in the 
number of income tax practitioners is 
an index of the flourishing trade in tax 
evasion {should be tax avoidance]... 
And the cleverest in the art...are the 
most successful in escaping the liabili- 
ties imposed by law.” 


In addition to what we have call- 
ed tax avoidance—that is, the practice 
of exploiting the loopholes and ambi- 
guities in the tax laws—there is out- 
right tax evasion. As early as 1951, the 
classic outline of the First Five-Year 
Plan in India stressed the prevalence 
of this procedure: 


“It would appear that at present a 
large number of incomes in the higher 
income ranges escape the payment of . 

income tax and super tax, and there is 
in these and in other ranges of income 
‘an understatement of incomes. There is 
considerable leakage on account of 
ee on-declaration of profits made in | 
_blaciemarkets.” 


paa 


flat cannot be discovered once the 
action is completed. Yet the holder re- 


“money passes from hand to hand 

riety of transactions. These may 
place within one trade such as gold 
quggling or from one class of transaction 
o another and even from current to capital 


‘Take the case of a trader who builds up 
a stock of black money through sales tax 
and income tax evasion. He uses is to pay 
the black money required towards part of 
the price of an ownership flat. The seller of 

_ the flat, in his turn, finds this sum handy to 
a8 a smuggled gold. The smuggler now uses 
‘black money income to buy foreign exchange 
in the blackmarket for payment abroad 
This foreign exchange may have come from 
someone who is engaged in otherwise legiti- 
mate foreign trade but who has under- 
invoiced exports and over-invoiced imports. 
The black money this trader receives may 
‘pe used in part to bribe government officials 


and so on... 
With such transactions taking place on 


‘a large scale in India, it may pe said that a 
| a economy has come into existence. 


Few of the people who contribute to the 
existence and growth of this parallel eco- 
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Tax Avoidance and Evasion 


» py Gunnar Myrdal 


A year later C. N. Vakil and P. R. 


Brahmananda noted that “evasion Of 
taxes (had) developed into a fine art 
and (had been) accepted as a common 
feature of life”. Another one of India’s 
most prominent economists, D. R. Gad- 
gil, confirmed this judgement. 


“Reference may. --- be made to 


the extent to which tax evasion by in- 
dustrialists and traders constitutes a 
major problem in India. . . It has al- 
ways been known that the financial 
communities in India had developed 
tax evasion into a fine art. The extent 
of evasion rose to new and great 
heights with increased taxation in re- 
cent years...” 


There is common agreement that 
since these statements were made both 
tax avoidance and tax evasion have 
assumed greater proportions in India. 
The former Attorney-General, M. C: 
Setalvad, recently stated that tax eva- 
sion “is not sectional or limited. . . It 
is mass evasion of tax so far as the bu- 
siness community is concerned”. He 
stressed particularly that “it was not 
only small traders and businessmen 
who did not pay up their dues to the 
state but the big businessmen, the big 
industrialists and company directors 
also indulged in proportionately large 
evasions”. 


nomy by their actions—e.g., purchase of gold 
and other smuggled goods—realise how 
much crime, vice and violence they help to 
foster. 

The large volume of black money which 
passes from hand to hand rarely contri- 
butes anything to the national welfare. It 
diverts resources from productive uses in 
which they could have contributed vitally to 
the growth of tfe national economy. 


Drain on Foreign Exchange 

Foreign exchange so urgently needed to 
import capital and intermediate goods, com- 
ponents and raw materials in industries that 
would provide larger employment through- 
out the country 1s drained away because 
smuggling flourishes. 

Excessive consumption expenditure is 
encouraged because it is the easiest way in 
which large amounts of black money can be 
used up, The “black rich” contribute to 
wasteful expenditure at a time when there 
is a crying need for additional resources 
for investment in productive enterprises. 

The parallel black money economy is 
not and never can be independent of the le- 
gitimate or white economy. The two econo- 
mies have links with one another at a large 
number of points. These links are both real 
and financial. 

In financial terms, the links are basic- 
those through which 
omes black and those 
money becomes white. 


aE 


The links through which white m 
becomes black are many. One link 
vided by the purchase of gold anq 
smuggled items; the buying of goods 
out insisting on receipts in order to , 
sales taxes also enables the seller to 
both sales tax and income tax and baie h 
his black-money stocks even though naa i 
er of the goods is paying in white Ee Yet 
The over-invoicing of imports and Ong 
invoicing of exports with the subse 
plackmarket sale of foreign exchange Wen, 
other way in which white money is “one i 
ed into black. Vert. 


Black money becomes white, but in a 
ferent hands, when it is spent on cons ait 
tion of goods and services. ay 

Money is in constant movement betw = 
the two parallel economies. Some moe 
may remain black through a series of tran, | 
actions. Other money may change an i 
quite frequently. This is what make 
assessment of the size of the black econo 
difficult. The large number of estimates wi 
have been put forward are not even cl 
about what exactly they are trying to my 
sure. a 

It is possible, for example, to want to 
estimate the volume of black money trans- | 
actions. One may, on the other hand, = 
to measure the untaxed income ean 
through transactions or even the volum 
taxes evaded in this manner. Again, 0 
would like to know the amount of black, 
wealth in existence or the amount of capi 
tal gains taking place annually in this pla 
wealth. t 
For obvious reasons, it is not easy 
estimate any of these quantities. The ver 
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TOURIST 
INFORMATION 


illegality of the transactions involved or the 
fact that tax evasion is being resorted to in 
connection with otherwise legitimate deals 
implies that genuine information on the sub- 
ject will not be readily available. i 


A. number of estimates have been put 
forward of what is called concealed income, 
or income on which taxes have been evaded. 
Some ot these are for annual periods, while 
others represent the cumulative total which 
should still be subject to assessment. 


Controls and Blackmarket 


The fact that the annual estimates often 
make no distinction between the years in 
which many controls existed and those in 
which these controls have been disbanded 
shows that the authors of the estimates have 
not understood the nature of tax evasion. 
Wherever controls exist, blackmarket 
sales of the controlled goods take place. The 
excess profits from such sales have neces- 
sarily to be concealed because they are ille- 
gal. Taxes on these incomes are, therefore, 
evaded. i 


When the controls are disbanded, even 
if the prices and profits of the goods con- 
cerned remain the same, they are no longer 
illegal. It is only if the dealer wishes deli- 
berately to evade taxes that these profits 
would be concealed from the authorities. 
The volume of concealed income is likely 
to decline somewhat during periods when 
most of the major controls have been dis- 
banded. 


Y IN 


If those who glibly put forward esti- 
mates of black money understand so little 
of its true nature, it is not surprising that 
the public at large is quite confused. Thus, 
there is a widespread popular belief that 
black money is represented by huge cur- 
rency holdings. This belief is encouraged 
by press reports of police raids in which 
large amounts of currency are found hidden 
in homes and offices. 


Concealed Income 

Since independence, until the end 
of March 1970, about Rs 505 crores of 
concealed income has been uncovered. 


As a result of investigations by the 
Income Tax Commission in 1947, Rs 48 
crores of unaccounted income was de- 
tected. In the 1951 Tyagi scheme of 
voluntary disclosure, Rs 70 crores of 
income was disclosed. In two disclosure 
schemes embodied in the Finance Act 
1965, Rs 52.18 crores and Rs 145 crores 
respectively were disclosed wnvolving 
1,16,000 assessees. 


Between 1965-66 and 1968-69, the 
income tax department detected in the 
normal course of investigations Rs 
141:52 crores of concealed income. In 
over 1,250 searches in the last six years, 
assets worth Rs 5.79 crores were seized. 
Between 1966-67 and 1968-69 the as- 
sessees themselves made disclosures 
totalling Rs 42.29 crores. 


Tax Arrears 

The report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of India for 1969-70 
reveals that gross tax arrears as on 
March 31, 1970, amounted to about Rs 


=| 960 crores. Of this about 56 per cent 


I 
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were on account of income tax and 
about 26 per cent were in respect of 
corporate taxation. 


While about 5 per cent of the ar- 
rears relate to wealth tax, arrears of 
Union excise-and estate duty account- 
ed for 4 and 3 per cent respectively— 
about 5 per cent of the arrears was 
categorised as interest on the gross ar- 
rears of income and corporate taxation. 


Of the total outstanding gross ar- 
rears of income and corporate taxation 
of Rs 841 crores, the total effective de- 
mand of tax outstanding on March 31, 
1970, was Rs 682 crores. Of this Rs 91 
crores represented irrecoverable ar- 
rears, reducing the amount of effective 
recoverable arrears to Rs 591 crores. 

About 97 per cent of the assessees 
involving about 52 per cent of the tax 
arrears were in the income bracket of 
Rs 5 lakhs to` Rs 10 lakhs. 


Expert Committee 


An expert assessment of the ex- 
tent of tax evasion in the country 7s 
being attempted by the Direct Taxes 
Inquiry Committee headed by K. N. 
Wanchoo, former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. The committee has 
been asked to recommend “concrete 
and effective” measures to “unearth” 
black money, prevent its proliferation 
through further evasion and to check 
tax avoidance and reduce arrears. The 
committee has prepared a question- 
naire and has circulated it to various - 
individuals and agencies. 
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esearch Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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It is of course true that black money 
transactions have ultimately to take place m 
currency. Avoidance of the banking system 
is in fact one of the most important features _ 
of the parallel black money. Large amounts 
have therefore to be accumulated in cur- 
rency in order to complete these transac- 
tions. However, once the transaction is com- 
plete, the original holder of the currency no 
longer has it. It has passed to the other party 


Assessment In Bombay 


The assessments during the finan- 
cial year ended March 31, 1971, in 
Bombay numbered 596,888. The tax 
collected. amounted to Rs 264.8 crores. 
The city contributes more than. one- 
third of the total income tax for the 
whole country—probably more than 
one-third of the tax evasion in India is 
also in Bombay, 

ieee eter eee roi ee, 
to the transaction who might hold it as such 
for some large deal and disperse it through 
payments to others or through a series of 
smaller transactions. 


The volume of black money at 
any point of time or even the volume of 
black money transactions in any current 
economy 1s therefore likely to be much 
greater than the average amount of currency 
being used in the blackmarket economy- 


The total value of large currency hoards in i : 


the country at any time is apt to be smaller. 
To be successful, measures to curb black ` 
money transactions must include those for 
the prevention of smuggling, prostitution, 
production of illicit liquor, blackmarket 
sales of goods and foreign exchange, bribery, 
corruption, cheating—in fact the whole ga- 
mut of illegal activities. Stated in this way, — 
the magnitude and complexity of the task 
become apparent. : 


Better trained and equipped police — 
and customs officials might help proz 
vided they were themselVes not sub- 
ject to corruption. It could not be expected, — 
however, that such illegal actvities could be 
brought to a complete stop by these means 


e —Continued 
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g hobby that could become 
a rewarding career: 


E DO-IT-YOURSELF 
RIOR DECORATING 


i AND FURNITURE MAKING 


Meticulously prepared by professionals, 
profusely illustrated with photographs, 
lans, and working drawings, this 
4-volume library is designed to provide 
you a thorough knowledge of the princi- 
ples and practice of home furnishing, 
supplemented with practical how-to-do-it 
manuals on woodworking 
projects, and a design 
you over 300 modern 
from Europe...the complete step-by-step 
teach-yourself kit to start on 
hobby that could lead to a 
independent income ! 


COMPLETE SET NOW YOURS FOR Rs. 54 ONLY 


Plus Packing & Postage Rs.6 by VPP 


Home Furnishing by Anna Hong Rutt 


Extensively used in America as a textbook 
- for classes in home planning and furnishing, 
this 508-page simply-written guide offers 
„ you a thorough knowledge of all aspects of 
furnishing and decorating, including: Ele- 
ments of Art, Colour, Principles of Design; 
Traditional, Period, Provincial and Modem 
Style in houses and furnishings; Home 
Planning. Landscaping. Interior Finishing 
and Exterior Design; Selection and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. Rugs and Carpets, 
Fabrics, Lighting, Flower Arrangement, 
Pictures, Accessories; the History of Deco- 
rative Movements.; and a Complete chapter 
on Suggestions for Home-Furnishing Pro- 
blems. Compiete Index and Bibliography. 
Over 300 illustrations, drawings. Unabridg- 
ed reprint of the American edition which 
costs in the U.S.Rs.59. Under Jt. U.S. Text- 
book Programme YOU PAY RS.12 ONLY! 


g 


WOODWORKING & PLYWOOD 
WORKING FOR EVERYBODY 
by J. G. Shea 

These two large-size 
manuals are also used inAmerican Industrial 
Arts classes as basic textbooks, and over 
the years thousands of woodworking 
hobbyists have avidly bought these two 
volumes. Written in easy-to-follow English, 
made easier to understand with the support 
of hundreds of illustrations, photographs 
and working drawings, lists of materials, 
sizes, construction data, it shows you how 
you can build independently over 100 
projects with the help of these manuals. 
Some of these projects include: stools, 
desks, functional chairs, cabinets, storage 
headboard, fences and screens, table-tennis 
table, pannelling, room dividers, dining 
table, built-in bed, bookcase, stereo console, 
modern functional tables; cupboard, maga- 
zine holder, and even boat-building with 
plywood! 


And, in addition tc over hundred projects, 
you are givencomplete practical instructions 
on setting up your own workshop, how to 
use tools, take their care, and sharpen them; 
the basic processes: squaring and sawing 
to size, smoothing and shaping edges, 
cutting curves, boring holes, sanding, shap- 
ing the legs of tables and chairs, seat 
weaving, simple decorative processes, how 
to bend wood, cut glass; complete joinery 
processes; upholstering; and woodfinishing 
in warnish, lacquer, shellac, wax, and 
natural finishes. Everything you will need 
to know and do to make furnitue and 
other projects of wood and plywood 
Original editions cost in US. Rs 108: for 
press onepndaed reprints you PAY RS. 22 


(83 x11 ) working 


MOBEL—the famous design reference 
quide from Switzerland. Over 300 photo- 
graphs provide the Jatest designs of a large 
variety of furniture for home and office, 
including: Beds, Sofasets, Bookshelves, 
Cabinets, Chairs, Tables, Centre-pieces, 
Dining sets— modern, trend-setting furniture 
from the continent. Digest-size, original 
imported edition; COST RS. 20 ONLY ! 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


We invite you to mail the coupon below and receive vour 4-volume 
set for examination and approval. Ifat the end, of 10 days you decide 
not to keep the books for any reason, simply return them to us for 
unconditional immediate refund under our Money-Back Guarantee. 


Mail the coupon below, or visit personaly: 
SUPER BOOK HOUSE Sind Chambers 1st floor Colaba Causeway Bombay-5. 215230 


P. O. Box 18 Bombay 1 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


RUSH the 4-volume set of ‘“/aterior Decorating & 
Furniture Making tomy above address by VPP 
at the low price of Rs. 54.00 plus Rs. 6 towards 
packing and postage. It is understood that | may 
return the books within 10 days, if unapproved, 
for immediate refund. 


peli ee cra 
(1 enctoseo Bank Draft M.O.Reciept for Rs. 54]- 
Send the books by Regd Bookpost, POSTFREE. 
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Still-Born Issue? 


Sir—You have done it again! Your 
August 29 issue is announced as a “Forth- 
coming Issue” on ABORTION! How forthcom- 
ing you are! The meaning of “issue” is 
“children”. How then can you make an issue 
of abortion? Is it a still-born issue? 


Bombay SHARAD NAVALKAR 


East Africans’ Contact Bureau 


Sir—The East Africans’ Contact Bu- 
reau has been formed for the noble cause 
of restoring friendships which have been in- 
terrupted as a result of the exodus of In- 
dians from East Africa. The Bureau’s Di- 
rector invites all those who have resided in 
East Africa to send in their names and 
addresses for details of EACB. This no- 
profit-no-loss-basis Bureau charges no fees, 
but 30 paise stamps to cover postage and 
stationery expenses will be appreciated. 
EACB will soon also open its offices in UK, 
Canada, Pakistan, America and East Africa 
—to enable the East African Asians there 
to regain their lost contacts. Readers in- 
terested in forming offices of EACB in the 
above countries should write to the Direc- 
tor, East Africans’ Contact Bureau, 338|Sec- 
tor 15A, Chandigarh (India). 

Chandigarh SHAMLAL PURI 


"Ki ‘Gull’ Hai?" 

Sir—You asked for the Indian name for 
“seagull” (August 1). The following species 
of water-birds are mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature: madgu: a gull or seagull—this 


mystic and symbolic bird was the fourth and 
final guru of Satyakama Jabala, who initiat- 
ed him mto the ultimate knowledge of 
Brahman (vide: Chhandogyopanishad—4|8). 
In the Vedas also, this bird is mentioned 
(kakara, vikaraka). Other names for the 
bird are karandava and karanda (both spe- 
cies of duck); plava (an aquatic bird); 
koyashtika (small white crane); samudra 
kukkuta (seafowl); samudra varata (sea- 
gander); jala kukkuta (blackheaded gull); 
samudra plava (seabird); and ati (an aqua- 
tic bird). 
Madras S. SUBRAMANYAM 

Sir—The Urdu equivalent of seagull is 
samundri bagla. 


Bara Banki ABDUL MAJID DARYABADI 


Sir—As you are aware, Goa is a fav- 
ourite haunt of seagulls. In Konkani, this 
bird is known as shevner. 


Panaji P. C. SANCOALOAR 
Sir—Rabindranath Tagore has translat- 

ed the seagull as sindhu shakoon. The lite- 

ral translation is “sea vulture”. 

Lucknow A. D. MUKERJI 
Sir—The Bengali equivalent of seagull 

is gang chil. : 

New Delhi B. MUKHERJEE 


{None of these words is the specific 
equivalent of seagull.__Editor] 
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NEXT WEEK 


Vokkaligas of Mysore 


Some of our finest politicians were 
Vokkaligas. The customs of this 
community are picturesque, the 
legends behind them even more so. 


By Professor 


Annaiah Gowda. 


Fully illustrated. 


HOW CIGARETTES ARE MADE: 
Adity Syam writes a fascinating 
account of the controversial ciga- 
rette industry. 


PLUS: Raj Kaul analyses India’s four 
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| Aborti 


Photographs by Balkrishan 


GIRL of 17 came to my clinic one 

evening, accompanied by her boy- 
friend. They both looked terribly upset. 
Nervously, the girl told me her problem: 
she was pregnant and to save her shame she 
wanted a miscarriage. 

J asked them if they were in love with 
each other and wanted to get married. They 
replied, “Yes.” I told them that I wouldn't 
do an abortion since it was not legal and 
advised them to get married soon. Disap- 

pointed, they left. 


A month later a 
came to me rushing. “I need 


doctor friend of mine 
your help ina 
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Surgery 
if carried 
a hundred per cent safe. 


anaesthesia. The other two: general anaesthesia by an intravenous injection; and, 
duced by one or two injections on either side of the womb. General anaesthesia 1S 
preferred since the patient has to remain in hospital for a full day. In the o i 
discharged within a few hours. The time factor is important because of the shortage 


i 
PREPARING TO GIVE A LOW-SPINAL INJECTION. This is one of three E 


in hospitals. 


serious case. You must come with me right 
now,” he said. Together we drove to a hos- 
pital. On arrival I saw a young man waiting 
outside. His face was familiar. 


I was taken to a ward. A young girl lay 
in bed with severe haemorrhage. It was too 
late; nothing could be done to save her. She 
died in a few minutes. It was the same girl 
who had come to my clinic a month earlier. 


Looking back I feel the girl’s life could 
have been saved if we had a more enlight- 
ened law on abortion. For she had obvious- 
ly gone to a quack whose “treatment” had 
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on Is Safe 


still remains the most successful method of nborti 
out by a qualified doctor in a well-equipped hospi 
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Both Plato and Aristotle were it 
opinion that abortion should be pul 
for the purpose of limiting the Bee 
It seems that it was extensively 


Odyssey. Realism is not seedy and morbid. 


P There is a lot of charm and gaiety in every- 
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| day life even amidst squalor—Keya Mu- 

*kkherjee in Pratidwandi and Sushasini Mulay 
in Bhuvan Shome. 

All the world, unlike the world of Bhas- 

kar of Trisandhya, is not “peopled by sha- 


į dows”. There is so much colour in India that 


| jt seems meaningless not to capture it. And 
cinema is the “widest teaching medium of 
mass communication”. It will have succeed- 
ed only when it communicates and per- 
meates. There is no meaning in making it 
so abstract that only the film's maker and 
his critic friends can understand it. 


Bangalore V. R. GIRIDHAR 


"How's That ?" 

Sir—Hans Kumar Bhatia (October 3), 
pointing to a photograph of Chandrasekhar 
clean bowling Richard Hutton (in the Sep- 
tember 5 issue), writes: “In spite of all 
the three wickets (stumps) being intact, the 
size of one of the stumps is much less than 
the other two.” 


Understandably, India is at the moment 
a land of ignorant students of the game but 
need Bhatia have advertised this ignorance 
and his lack of a sense of perspective? The 
stump in question has obviously been bent 
back by the impact of the Chandra ball that 


with a three-dimensional photograph. 
Calcutta ANIL GROVER 


Sir—About Anil Grover’s tirade against 
Ray Illingworth (October 17), “he doth pro- 


hit it. The Weexiy in future should oblige ' 


testeth too much”. The fact that I have not 
attempted in the least to “whitewash” 
“Tilly's” less endearing qualities in my Sport 
Profile seems to have escaped Anil Gro- 
ver’s attention. He readily accepts “Illy’s” 
praise of Chandra’s bowling but invests with 
sinister undertones the added reason of 
England’s rank bad batting. What kind of 
logic is this? : 


The fun of cricket is that two persons 
will look at the same match and come out 
with two entirely different interpretations. 
“Ily” was honest enough to project the 
English viewpoint. What's wrong with that? 
We may not agree with him but he is en- 
titled to speak up for his side and his coun- 
try, isn’t he? Am I necessarily tarred with 
his brush if I choose to accept his explana- 
tion at face value? As for the “excitement” 
Anil Grover discerns in my subsequent let- 
ter you published on this page, I am naive 
enough to feel enthused when our erstwhile 
foes graciously concede defeat, whereas we 
invariably seek “alibis’ whenever we lose 
in any:sport. 


Panchgani B. B. MAMA 


Sir—How you did it! A sale of 2,25,000 
for your Cricket Special is enough reason 
for The Times Group to give serious thought 
to starting a sports weekly. Such an “Hlus- 
trated Sports Weekly of India” wil not 
only be a big fillip to sports journalism in 
India but it will be welcomed with the same 
enthusiasm as World Sports Illustrated. 


Narharpur B. P. SINGH DEO 
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NEXT WEEK 


BANIAS OF GUJARAT: Is money-making 
their only preoccupation? Why are they 
the butt of so. much uncharitable hu- 
mour? Remember, Gandhiji was a Bania. 
His grandson Arun Gandhi writes per- 
ceptively about the community. With 
photographs by Subodh Chandra. 


ANAND MARG: “A man cannot live without 
violence.” Jasper Kay examines the 
movement which holds this dictum as 
its motto. Photographs by R. S. Chopra. 


HOME GUARDS: On the 25th anniversary 
of its founding, Bikram Vohra writes of 
the development of this corps. 


ALSO: “The Child”—Story by N. S. Madha- 
van; “Thugs” by Brij Bhushan Sharma; 
‘Down Melody Lane” with Raj Kumari, 
Kalyanibai, Jagmohan ‘Sursagar’ and 
other haunting voices—with their photo- 
graphs; Sanjeev Kumar: a depth study; 
The Big Leap to Munich—lively photo 
feature on the qm Olympics. 
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YMPTOMS OF VENEREAL DISEASE may not be outwardly noticed ) ina leading Bombay hospital, 7,779 were men a 
i de a noted British wvenereologist, R. R. Willcox, | 256 children (under 15). Below (left and right) 
enace than the woman.” A Te- syphilis is non-itchy and is distributed. symmetrically. 
cludes cervical smear, ‘urethral | ptoms of secondary syphilis are generalised lymph node e 
eated for V.D. last year } mucous patches in the mouth and lesions in the anal region. 
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i Nearly 200 million im the world suffer from V.D.—and one-tenth of 


them are in India. Penicillin succeeded to a Jarge extent in bring- 
img V-D-. under cheek. But the jet age has brought the world much 
closer and the permissive society has encouraged promisenity to a 
dangerous level. Gone7rhcea shows signs of penicillin resistance and 
syphilis, untreated, is a deadly disease. 


by S. V. VASUDEV 


HE apple of the Garden of Eden is not 

without its worms. The serpent of evil 
passes:on the full dose of poison in every 
pite of the fruit—if one is unaware of or 
careless’ about the dark side of love. As the 
old adage goes: “A few minutes with Venus 
and a lifetime with mercury (or arsenic) .” 

Venereal diseases are infections com- 


municated from one person to another 
through sexual intercourse (heterosexual or 


t homosexual). 


There are abovt a dozen varieties of 
venereal diseases, though only three—gonor- 
rhoea, syphilis and chancroid—are normally 
defined in law as venereal. The term “Vene- 
real Disease” was introduced by Jacques de 
Bethercourt in 1527 and both gonorrhoea 
and syphilis—the first the most common and 
the second the most deadly even today— 
were considered the same till late 18th cen- 
tury. ` 
Venereal diseases continue to be looked 
upon as degrading and are associated with 
poverty, broken homes and a life of im- 
morality. Sexual immorality has lost its 
edge in the world of permissiveness and the 
increasing number of divorces leave behind 
a wreckage of broken homes. Venereal dis- 
eases therefore pose as much a social as a 


Photographs by BALKRISHAN 


Even as late as the 19th century, the 
word “venereal” was considered unprint- 
able, But all the hush-hush of centuries 
finally exploded during World War I. The 
world suddenly became conscious of the full - 
horrors of the ravages ees by these dis- 
eases. 

It was only twenty years ago o hat vene- 
reology was recognised by the medical pro- 
fession as requiring specialisation. Unfor- — 
tunately, the discovery of powerful antibio- 
tics like penicillin shifted the attention from 
the subject—under the mistaken notion that 
the diseases could easily be conquered—and 
penicillin-resistant gonorrhoea poses a 
new threat the world over. An Amer- 
ican expert has rightly observed: “When a 
disease-control pragramme reaches the point 
of near eradication, it is usually the pro- 
gramme that is eradicated, not the disease.” 


A recent report of the World Health 


N 


Organisation admits that venereal diseases - 


are now beyond control—with 30 to 50 mil- 
lion cases-of syphilis and 150 million cases 
of gonorrhoea infections. 

Basing his calculations on the WHO 
surveys, R. S. Morton, author of Venereal 
Diseases (Pelican Books), in his discussion- 
on the incidence’ of gonorrhoea, observes: 
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LYMPHOGRANULOMA VENEREUM, a 

-venereal disease of “the lymph channels, is 
more prevalent in tropical or subtropical 
regions. 


MUCOUS PATCH ON ON LIP-a 
secondary syphilis. The disease is ac : 
almost always through sexual none A 
and at times by kissing a person with @ 
syphilitic lesion in the mouth, 


BLOOD. EXAMINATION, is an important test 
in the diagnosis of ilis. The three types sof 
blood tests preferred 


Scots A presse nen eterna 


SOCIAL WELFARE WORKERS attached to 
major hospitals attempt to trace the under- 
lying problems and rehabilitate the “fallen” 
with the help of the police and welfare in- 
stitutions. This minor girl was enticed by @ 
diseased servant in a neighbouring house 
and sexually assaulted, leaving her to suf- 
fer the ignominy of V.D. at an impression- 


able age. 


“On the whole the data available are held 
to be minimal. They give a conservative 
world estimate of 60-65 million infections 
annually.” As regards syphilis, he remarks: 
“Perhaps the best index of its occurrence 1n 
any country is the percentage of pregnant 
women found to have positive blood tests 
for the disease. WHO has sponsored numer- 
ous surveys of this aspect. The findings vary 
widely. In Pakistan we find 1.2 per cent 
‘positives’; in Hong Kong 2 per cent; in 
Burma 5 per cent; in India 2-15 per cent in 
different areas; in Morocco 14-30 per cent; 
in Egypt 7-15 per cent; and in Ethiopia 
30-60 per cent.” 


The ratio of gonorrhoea to syphilis is 
10:1. 


The list of genito-urinary diseases does 
not end with syphilis and gonorrhoea. It also 
includes chancroid, non-gonococcal urethri- 
tis, trichomoniasis, lymphogranuloma vene- 
reum and granuloma inguinale—to name 
only the major diseases. 


Y. D. In India 
India has an estimated 20 million peo- 
ple suffering from V.D. This is not a very 
reliable estimate for, even in the big cities, 
blood tests of pregnant women are not made 
as a regular routine and a majority of the 
cases are handled by general practitioners. 
Few colleges have a venereological depart- 
ment and few hospitals have special wards. 
The usual tendency to combine venereclogy 
and dermatology (other skin diseases) is to 
be strongly deplored, because V.D. is con- 
tagious and a grave risk to public health. 
Check-ups of blood donors have shown an 
alarming incidence of V.D.—in one instance, 
g0% positive. 

y.p. control schemes are sponsored by 
the Union Government, which gives all the 
money needed to the States and Union Ter- 
ritories. But we have at present only about 
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` the under-25 age-group is on 
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tion have made sex “safe 
Government has now underta 
ten years of penicillin therapy, spent over 


but the diseases have agai 


300 clinics. They cannot hope to cope with 
the spread of the disease and the rising 
population. For want of resources, the V.D. 
control programme is often drastically cur- 
tailed. Maharashtra, for instance, had plan- 
ned to open six new clinics under the cur- 
rent Five-Year Plan. But only one was in- 
augurated at Aurangabad, since Central aid 
was denied for other proposed clinics. 


There is no central venereal authority 
to coordinate plans and tackle the problem 
on a national scale. In the States, there is 
no training centre to help the required per- 


Gonorrhoea 


This is the commonest of venereal 
diseases. The first symptom of gonorrhoea 
is a thick, creamy, greenish-yellow dis- 
charge of pus through the urethra, 


Gonorrhoea was scientifically diag- 
nosed only in 1879, when the causal or- 
ganism—the gonococcus—was identified 
by Albert Neisser. The Book of Leviticus 
(c. 1500 B.C.) contains the oldest descrip- 
tions of gonorrhoea. 


The.incubation period of the gonococ- 
cus is 2 to 5 days. Untreated, the disease 
enters the acute phase and leads to what 
is known as “complicated gonorrhoea”. 
In some women and in a few male pa- 
tients, the infection produces no symp- 
toms und becomes latent or asymptoma- 
tie gonorrhoea. 


In adults, nearly all cases of gonor- 
rhoea are a result of sexual intercourse 
with an infected person. Occasionally 
young girls catch the infection from the 
mother or nurse suffering from the 
disease—in view of the larger area of 
susceptible tissue in the female. Eye 
diseases in this category may also be ac- 
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omplicatior 
Other patients liable to communica 


marital and pre-employment stage, in 


sonnel to equip themselves specially for any 


V.D. eradication programme. Most univer- | 


sities do not have a post-graduate course in 
venereology. 

The authorities still retain a Victorian 
attitude towards venereal diseases. Publicity 
is negligible. All India Radio and the Press 


hardly show any initiative to make the pub- 
i. 


lic aware of the grave threat of V.D. he 
How grave the threat is can be judg- 


ed by the fact that more than half of the 


new cases of V.D. pertain to the 15-25 age- 


group. The youth today has ready access to 


cidentally acquired. The infectious dts- 
charge dies rapidly and therefore non- 
sexual transmission is rare. 

Extreme complications lead to total 
sterility, both in the male (epididymitis) 
and female (salpingitis) the latter inci- 
dence being placed at 10% of all female 
gonorrhoea cases. 


The common diagnostic methods is icip 


microscopic examination of the discharge 
or scrapings. 

The treatment of gonorrho 
the 1930s was by local washes or very 
weak antiseptics taken by mouth. Later, 
with the introduction of sulphonamides, a 
degree of scientific treatment was reach 
ed. But this treatment did not bring with 
it any appreciable measure of success: 
Finally penicillin came to the rescue. 

Today, about 90% of gonorrhoed 
cases can be cured by an intramuscular 
injection of 600,000 to 1,800,000 units of t 
long-acting penicillin. Difficult strains 0 
gonorrhoea have shown complete resist- 
ance to streptomycin but only a par w 
resistance to penicillin. w 
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* books on sex—even illustrated pornography. 


But many boys and girls are almost totally 
in the dark on the subject of V.D. 


To dare one better in sexual adventure, 
or rather “misadventure”, is the ambition of 
the present-day youth. And in this search 
for dubious glory, an ignorant youngster 
falls a victim to needless misery. Most often 
the infected seek medical advice ‘im secrecy 
and appear satisfied when the outward 
symptoms disappear. 


It is also true that people tend to mini- 
mise their disease and come to the opinion 
that the symptoms they carry denote a 
harmless ailment. In V.D. any delay adds 
to the danger, day by day, hour by hour. 

The absence of symptoms does not sig- 
nify a cure in V.D. and this makes the 
treatment in later stages complicated, ne- 
cessitating a variety of periodic tests de- 
manding expert opinion. Robert Lees, a not- 
ed venereologist, has aptly remarked: “Any 
fool can treat gonorrhoea but it takes an 
expert to define cure.” 


Dangers Of Promiscuity 


No doubt V.D. prevails high among the 
prostitutes. But how does one define a pro- 
stitute, when the profession now operates 
under cover and wears a garb of respect- 
ability? Innumerable office girls, callgirls 
and innocent-looking street-walkers peddle 
sex without being exactly termed prosti- 
tutes. (In a survey in Bengal, 9,600 women 
were found afflicted with V.D., out of whom 
only 15.6% were regular prostitutes.) 


V.D. therefore is not the exclusive pre- 
serve of prostitutes in the red-light areas. 

Any extra-marital intercourse or sex 
with an acquaintance carries the risk of in- 
fection, since the “contact” (meaning the 
other partner) is “unknown”. (Casanova, 
the great lover, had four attacks of gonor- 
rhoea, five of chancroid and one of syphilis 
by the age of 41.) 


Chancroid and 
Lymphogranuloma 


Venecreum 


CHANCROID, identified in 1889, 
is characterised by genital ulceration 
and inflamed swelling of the glandu- 
lar part in the groin. Mostly found 
among the promiscuous urban poor, 
chancroid has to be differentiated from 
primary syphilitic chanere. Sulpho- 
namides and streptomycin are effect- 
ive in treatment. 


LYMPHOGRANULOMA VENE- 
REUM, a venereal disease of the lymph 
channels first observed in 1927, is 
usually transmitted sexually. A small, 
painless pimple appears on the geni- 
tuls in 5 to 21 days after the infection. 
It may heal soon but the glands in one 
or both groins are involved in another 
7 to 30 days. The secondary lesions are 
seen in a variety of patterns. If the 
glandular destruction is severe, it may 
lead to elephantiasis of the penis and 
scrotum, Sulphonamides and the tetra- 
cylines form the drug therapy. 


ee 


4 she 

Syphilis 

The origin of syphilis is still a mat- — 
ter of speculation and argument. The or- 
ganism or germ behind the disease is tre- 
ponema pailidum, belonging to the genus 
spirochaetales. The pale-white organism 
can be properly identified only when 
viewed by dark-field microscopy. 

Venereal syphilis acquired its name 
from a poem Syphilis sive morbus galli- 
cus by Hieronymus Fracastorius.in 1530, 
in which a swineherd smitten by the dis- 
ease is called Syphilis. 


In a short period of 12 years in the 
15th century, the disease spread through- 
out the world, thanks to the voyages of 
Columbus and Vasco de Gama, colonial 
wars and mass migrations. (Syphilis was 
known in India as early as 1498.) 


Syphilitic germs are very susceptible 
even to mild antiseptics and soap and 
water. Therefore one cannot acquire sy- 
philis by mere touch, though an infection 
can be passed on in kissing through a sy- 
philitic lesion in the mouth. Moisture is 
essential for the germ to survive. Thus 
the primary sore is seen in the mouth, 
the genitals or the anal region. Apart 
from congenital or prenatal cases, syphi- 
lis is almost always acquired through 
sexual intercourse. 

EARLY SYPHILIS 


The first sign of syphilis is noticed 
some 9 to 90 days after exposure to in- 
fection. The infection occurs through mi- 
croscopic abrasions of the skin and the 
primary stage is marked by an ulcer or 
sore—in a great majority of cases on or 
in the genitals. The treponemes multiply 
vigorously and even at the early stage 
can enter the bloodstream. 


If untreated, the disease enters the 
secondary phase, at which time it is most 
infectious. Having now attacked other 


“The man is usually less of a menace 
than the woman,” says a leading venereolo- 
gist, for, both in syphilis and gonorrhoea, 
the female can harbour symptoms of disease 
without her knowledge. 

Effective control, in so far as the spread 
of the disease is concerned, becomes impos- 
sible when the “contact” cannot also be 
brought for treatment at the same time. 

Why do boys and girls go astray? This is 
a sociological question. But, in the end, their 
actions relating to the pursuit of sex do con- 
tribute to the spread of V.D. among the 
young. It has therefore been suggested that 
the school or college should report their 
names and a system of regular investigation 
and medical inspection of these truants 
should be undertaken to arrest the spread 
of V.D. on the campus. 

A V.D. survey of students in and around 
Poona showed 30% of the examined as “po- 
sitive’—and one can be certain that the per- 
centage will show a rise elsewhere, measur- 
ing with the size of a university. Bombay, 
for instance, ranks among the first ten in 
the cities of the world most affected by V.D. 


If the young wander astray, the elders 
walk into the trap knowingly, titillated by 
the thought of a fling or not wanting to be 
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body. Infections of the 
jos and liver may alsa 
th. we. The other symptoms of 
on Y syphilis are generalise 
node wnlargement, mucous patches in 
mouth and peri-anal lesions. 
Untreated secondary syphilis ra 
the health of a patient in varying 
of intensity for up to 4 years. 
LATE SYPHILIS 


philitic injlammation of any aial, ori 
affecting the heart, the brain or the . 
nal cord. 

Likened to an iceberg, syphilis 
last stages moves nine-tenths sw 
to damage the nervous system, resu 
in paralysis and, sometimes, blindne: 

General Paralysis of the In 
(GPI) occurs when syphilis affects ; 
brain and, before long, the patient's men- 
tal power disintegrates totally. 
TREATMENT 


Till the middle of the 19th 
physicians largely depended on merc 
for the treatment of. syphilis. Bismut 
came into general use after World ¥ 
and, in the 1930s, arsenic was tried ; 
rapid. relief. Only in 1943 it was dis 
ed that penicillin offered the best remed 
For those who are sensitive to it, 
antibiotics have been the main ally 
treatment of V.D. 

Today the treatment of syphilis 
early stages of infection results in 
plete cure. 


termed dropouts in a fast-moving 
The highly competitive world of bu: 
also contributes its share to the spi 
Y.D. For instance, at “super-duper” 
to valued clients, those who matter in 
ing a big contract are wined, dined 
manised” for favours. In this world 
morals, the young are invariably i 
ed as “charmers” and the corruption 
plete. 


Studying the incidence in the 
age-groups, R. S. Morton holds “ca 
the influence of alcohol, removing 
restraints or rendering the man p 
incapable of using the condom ar 
a misplaced faith in the ba 
‘cleanliness’ of the woman conc 
largely responsible. i 


In the public hospitals and 
does not meet the V.D. Ea 
upper strata of society, But 
lower middle-class patients 
norance of their condition and | 
mediately aware of the 
national publicity in oe 
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e 5 child. In the West too, for long it was held 
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by the ignorant that sexual intercourse with z = i» F The 
ean freed one from the clutches of V.D. À GYNAECOLOGIS PS VIEW P “ modern 
The infection was also in olden times at- | moved t 
tempted tol bejipassed on! to congue cak The most common venereal dis- the infection spreads through the blood- j ly acqui 
mals in the hope of a cure. ease that affects women is Trichomo- stream and the lymph glands get enlarged i ramifica 
In general, what are the causes for the niasis Vaginitis, which causes burning and and skin rash may develop. At a later j becomin 
continuing rise of V.D.? itching in and around the vagina and stage, serious ailments of heart and i where. 
Broken homes, unhealthy environment gives rise to a yellow-white discharge. It blocd-vessels or the nervous system can i V.D. 

and lack of parental control leading to sex- is a parasitic infection which can occur develop. | The 
ual adventurism; illiteracy and ignorance; even without sexual contact but is spread 3 f FL) is/ 
frequent changes of employment and migra- by sexual contact. Effective treatment is „ There is a tendency to take spora- unfortu 
tion to towns or cities where family restric- available but it is very important to treat dic or incomplete treatment to suppress opened 
tions are not felt; absence of organised sport both husband and wife simultaneously. It the acute symptoms. In order to cure the transmit 
or pastimes; criminal tendencies and psychic is a simple benign infection causing no disease fully and prevent serious com- In: 
abnormalities with sexual bias. functional harm and, when completely plications, it is essential to undergo a full UK tha’ 
Indian “experts” have a genius for em- cured, does not cause infertility. and complete course of treatment. VD. ad 
E oe aaa oi Gonorrhoea leaves a trail of long and Syphilis has a pronounced effect on saan 
direct and frank discussion on the Rabe lasting problems. In the woman, the in- pregnancy, as the infection is transmit- : 
Se eats = = fection ascends into the mouth of the ted through the placenta and exerts its happeni 
ject, for it only conditions further the Indian ‘torus and then into the fallopian tubes, effect on the foetus. Syphilis can thus j banner 
mza 3 Ti e E N , forming pus in the tubes. The purulent cause abortions, premature deliveries, M Ba ns 
nl i S tin a a Gena discharge can pour into and spread in the stillbirths or the death of babies soon R gers th 
ž Mi ital eae meee BO abdominal cavity. The woman would then after birth. At times the baby can be born (Every 
osp : suffer from a vaginal discharge and, in with congenital syphilis and may have HE 
The Conveyor Belt the acute stage, from pain in the abdo- skin rash, ophthalmic complications, viet isk 
men and fever. Slowly, the fallopian tubes pneumonia, cirrhosis of the liver or in- ORS 


It is from the cities that the V.D. octopus 
extends its tentacles. People from the vil- 
lages flock to the towns and cities in 
search of employment, leaving behind their 
families, and succumb to easy sex provided 
by prostitutes often afflicted with V.D. They 
return to their villages and pass on the 


turn into bags of pus with adhesions all 
around. This would cause chronic pain 
in the abdomen and repeated attacks of 
severe pain and fever. The tubes, when 
healthy, carry the ovum from the ovaries 
to the uterus, but, with this infection, 
they may get blocked and the woman 


fection of the bones and joints, etc. It is 
therefore very important to detect ‘and 
treat this disease before pregnancy or at 
least in early pregnancy to save the baby. 


At a leading municipal hospital in 
Bombay, where a serological test (from 
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disease to their wives or girl-friends. (In A 
Mysore, at a family planning clinic in Dhar- may become unable to bear children in blood sample) is done for all pregnant worl 
war, 98% of the women were found V.D. the event of inadequate or overdelayed women, the incidence of this disease is and | 
positive. Again, in another village in Ram- treatment. jound ue be GO ee ee ATORI Ome ( 
nagaram, the rate was 75%.) Tourist resorts Rs f X with abortions and stillbirths, the inci- — 
and hill stations are also purveyors of the __In women, syphilis manifests itself dence is about three times more. singe 
disease, The disease requires “carriers”— poiche f ean soi ie Jorn ae eens Dire 
aid travellers, immigrants, soldiers and =p or ulcer in or around the vagina. Later, USHA KRISHNA a 
lors form the main conveyor belt. = | Hein 
| toevs 
As the jets make the world smaller, Man 
communicable diseases like V.D. gain in | medi 
speed and frequency. Package tours, it has j ; 
been found in the West, contribute to the \ suph 
spread of V.D., since travellers invariably i | i 
seek sex adventure once away from home, f : 
“Yenereal diseases or other sexually } Se 
r 4 : 1 T 
transmitted diseases have nothing to do i pace oi 
with poverty, dirt, lack of sanitation or per- | A 
sonal hygiene per se,” says R. S. Morton. } norms 
“They cannot be self-engendered. They do Í line bet 
not arise spontaneously even in the most | advance 
i 
| 


socially unacceptable places or people.” 


But poverty leads to prostitution; pro-¢ 
stitution to lack of sanitation and hygiene 7 


A prostitute infected by one patron can pass 
on the infection to a hundred patrons that 
follow, 


The younger generation can certainly 
find some wisdom in the words of the Ro- 
man Emperor Marcus Aurelius; “I am thank- 
ful to the gods that I preserved the flower 
of my youth, and that I did not make proof 
of my virility before the proper season, but 
even deferred the time.” Permissiveness an! 
promiscuity being the fashion of the days 
Dr Claude Scott Nicol, a leading Bri 


2 
si 


i 
i 
| 
| 
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The:loop and the pill and such other 
modern methods of contraception have re- 
moved the fear of pregnancy. With this new- 
ly acquired “freedom”, sex now knows no 
ramifications, and orgies and group sex are 
becoming common entertainment _ every- 
where, The “entertainment” does’ spread 
V.D. ; 

The sheath or condom (popularly the 


FL) isthe best safeguard against V.D.-but, 


unfortunately, has fallen by the way and 
opened wide the gates of entry for sexualby 
transmitied diseases. 

In a recent survey, it was found in the 
UK that 63 out of 92 women infected with 
V.D. admitted to using the pill and extra- 
marital intercourse. 

The future, viewed from the present 
happenings, is certainly very bleak. The 
banner of sexual adventurism that the per- 
missive society waves triumphantly endan- 


' gers the health of millions everywhere. 


(Every 2 minutes a youngster acquires V.D. 
in the USA, while the long-drawn war in 
Viet Nam has turned an entire region into 
a hotbed of V.D.—one million cases annually 
among 2 population of 249 million.) 


| In Bad Company 


The list of V.D. victims includes 
many great figures in history and the 
i 
| 


world of philosophy, literature, music 
and aris. 

Caeser, Cleopatra, Henry VIII, 
Nietzsche, Napoleon, Catherine the 
Great, Ivar the Terrible, Casanova, 
Durer, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Goya, 
Goethe, Oscar Wilde, Keats, Schubert, 
Heinrich Heine, James Boswell, Dos- 
toevsky, Strindberg, Schopenhauer, 
Manet, Baudelaire, Rimbaud and three 
medieval Popes. 


Adolf Hitler suffered from neuro- 
suphilis. 


Industrialisation, urbanisation and 
quicker transport have ushered in a fast 
pace of modernism. While releasing man 
from the shackles of inhibitions, the new 
norms have rashly wiped out the border- 
line between liberty and licence. The rapid 
advance in medicine too has made many 
treat light-heartedly even harmful diseases 
like V.D., with the result that eventually 


"gonorrhoea has rapidly advanced higher up 


in the chart of diseases the world over. 


; Even in’ advanced countries, where me- 
dical facilities are adequate, gonorrhoea has 
been on the increase steadily in recent years, 
in the UK, gonorrhoea is now second in the 
list of infectious diseases, In Europe, gonor- 
thoea rates range from 100 to 500 per 100,000 
adult population; in Sweden the relative in- 
cidence is placed at 450 and in USA at 900. 

certain backward countries, the rate is 
1,000 per 100,000. WHO reports a steady 
mise in 76 out of 106 countries and warns 
that “underreporting is notorious in this 
field”, Only one case in four is reported to 
Public health authorities. 


_ R. R. Willcox, in his Textbook of Vene- 
rent Diseases and Treponematoses, remarks: 
$ availability of effective treatments 

one is not sufficient to control venereal 


diseases, which continue to present a pub- 
lic health, problem of the first importance. .. 
The story. of gonorrhoea is even more gloomy. 
In spite of a quiverful of new and effective 
antibiotics, able to kill the causative organ- 
ism in but a single shot, the numbers of new 
cases—after. some decline—have soared 
agai to alarming heights in many parts of 
the world.” 

The first and the most important step, 
in the circumstances, is to undertake, with- 
out any delay, a publicity campaign on a 
nationwide basis—on the lines of the family 
planning programme. Especially in schools 
and colleges, sex education should include 
lectures on V.D. with relevant charts, films 
and posters. z 

We could also follow the example of 
Britain and awaken the people to the V.D. 
menace through posters in public urinals. 
Unfortunately, the law in several countries 
hampers proper publicity in the field. Even 
in the UK, the Indecent Advertisement Act 
(1889) has compelled local authorities to 
be circumspect in their warnings. Only now 
is an amendment being moved in Parlia- 
ment to overcome this obstacle in field pub- 
licity work concerning V.D. 


A rule compelling the patients to name 
their “contacts” is also necessary. Today, no 
physician or hospita] demands such informa- 
tion and the diseases flourish unchecked at 
the other end, even when a patient is treat- 
ed. 


Recent Research 


Medically, the problem of V.D. can only 
be solved when a curative type of vaccine 
is produced and 100% oi the potential vic- 
tims are inoculated. But even in an age of 
great discoveries, such an answer to syphilis 
and gonorrhoea has continued to evade re- 
searchers and medical scientists. Recently 
American scientists have successfully infect- 
ed three male chimpanzees with gonorrhoea 
—a big breakihrough after 150 years of ex- 
periments with monkeys and rabbits. In re- 
gard to syphilis, the research is currently 
based on obtaining a vaccine from a skin 
disease, mal de pinto, prevalent in Latin 
American countries, since it has been found 
that persons with the ailment show a parti- 
cular resistance to syphilis. 


As a social problem too, V.D. has been 
led into a maze of pressures from various 
directions for any sociologist to suggest 
quick and sure remedies. In the UK, a re- 
cent survey of gonorrhoea patients showed 
an increase of 60% among boys and near- 
ly 80% among girls in the 15-24 age-group 
over a six-year period. And, what is more, 
86% of them came from financially secure 
homes. 


R. S. Morton’s concluding statement in 
his Venereal Diseases pinpoints the cruel 
predicament that faces all nations concerned 
with the perplexing problem of V.D.: 


“The venereal diseases show no ten- 
dency to yield to our best concerted legal, 
moral, psychological, sociological, political 
or religious efforts. Nor do the contributions 
of medical science to their treatment give 
help to any notable degree. The addition of 
a prophylactic approach, with its commend- 
able array of precedents, merits our earlier 
attention. Without it, hopes of solving the 
enigma look like being denied to us.” 


“T hold it to be true tha 
thought is competent to c 
the real as the ancients 


that Einstein could not have meant by 
these words what they obviously mean. | 
among Ayurvedic physicians that, of | 
the three valid sources of knowledge | 


one is fully dependable for “compre: 
ending the real”, as Einstein put it. 
The best modern research effort 
has jailed to reveal any method oth 
than intuition by which such a v 
body of competent scientific medical | 
knowledge of lasting value as Ayur- 
veda could have been assembled 
gether in a prehistoric period. 
Certainly microscopes did not con- 
tribute to the unmistakable knowledge | 
of “minute animalcules invisible to the 
naked eye”, “infecting people” thro 


mixing up of each other’s clothes 
cosmetics”—described by Charaka, Sus: 
ruta and other Ayurveda authorities. 
Ancient Indians made a valuable | 
refer only to the three common vene- 
teal diseases: gonorrhoea (puya- 
meha), chancroid (upadansha) and j 
syphilis (Phiranga-roga). 4 
The treatment of gonorrhoea and 
chancroid is extensively described in 
the Ayurvedic texts. The methods 
clude irrigation of the urethra w 
antiseptic herbal decoctions in the case 
of gonorrhoea, and application of dis- 
infecting and healing unguents on the — 
sore of chancroid, in addition to ad- 
ministration of curative oral medicines. — 
Popular Indian remedies used by the | 


paiba, etc. is 
Syphilis did not exist in our coun- 
try until the Portuguese introduced it 


time the best cure for syphilis, 
extolled by Reginald Hayes in 1922. — 


Bhava Misra was soon followed 
Trimalia Bhatia, also of Varanasi, 
in his Brihad-Yoga-Tarangini, in 
duced the first arsenic therapy 
syphilis, a century before Scl 
isolated the causal organism and 
lich discovered “606”, which ap 
as “salvarsan” on the 
Modern ‘medicine 
threat of V.D. but à 
is still protected by the ` 


Kemal Ataturk, the ereator of 
modern Turkey, died in Nov- 
ember 1938. He is ealled the 
Great Turk or Father of the 
Turks because he saved his 
country from mear extinetion. 
He emancipated the Turkish wo- 
men who have mow come a long 
way from the time when they 
were supposed to live inside the 
harems and seraglios... 


by CHANDRA KALA 


MANCIPATION came to the women of 
Turkey at the dawn of the 20th cen- 
tury but it was the radical reforms intro- 
duced by Kemal Ataturk that freed them 
from male domination. Turkish women 


KEMAL ATATURK (1881-1938), liberator 
of Turkish women, was educated at the Ca- 
det School of his native Salonika and gra- 
duated as Staff Captain from the War Col- 
lege, Istanbul. While posted with the Turk- 
ish Fifth Army based in Syria, he became 
involved with the revolutionary Young 
Turks. In 1911-12 he fought in the Turco- 
Italian and Balkan Wars, And, as Command- 
er of the 19th Division, he defended the 
Straits against British and French attack in 
1915. As a General he defeated the Russians 
and recovered part of invaded territory. He 
was Commander of the Seventh Army when 
the British General, Allenby, attacked 
Jerusalem. (Palestine, now Israel, was part 
of the Ottoman Empire.) After Turkey's de- 
feat in 1918 began the War of Liberation 
when Kemal Pasha led the Resistance forces 
against the invading Greeks, French and 
others and fought the Sultan's anti-demo- 
cratic forces. Kemal Pasha repulsed the 
Allied-backed Greek offensive in 1921, The 
Grand National Assembly called him a 
Ghazi (Holy Warrior). In 1923 he became 
the first President of the “Republic. 
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the same pay as men. 

Women’s emancipation had occupied the 
attention of thinkers even in Ottoman days. 
As early as in 1858 Hayrullah Effendi advo- 
cated the need of modern education for wo- 
men. A school for girls in Istanbul was 
started during the same year. The teachers 
however were old men. Saffet Pasha, an- 
other educationist, established a teachers’ 
training school for women in 1870. 


The demand for higher educational Op- 
portunities for women persisted. With the 
Revolution of 1908, the first high school was 
provided for women students. The first uni- 
versity for women was created ın 1914 at 
Istanbul. In 1922, women were enrolled m 
the Istanbul Medical School. 


In the mean time, other Turkish wo- 
men, trained by foreign governesses, were 
endeavouring to enliven all that was good 
in their Islamic tradition as well as trying 
to imbibe what they thought was the best 
in the Western culture. These women had 
contributed greatly to the success of the 1908 
Revolution. They were already in the 
limelight. Turkish intellectuals developed a 
remarkable pride for their own women. 
Philosophers like Ziya Gokalp and Jelal 
Nuri pointed out that the subjugation of 
women was not an Islamic tradition but an 
alien imposition on Turkish society. 


Bomb Of Feminist Literature ! 


While the old Turkish culture, ancient 
texts and folklore were researched into to 
justify (and romanticise) reforms, two of 
the ardent feminists edited a magazine 
called Women’s World in 1913. One climbed 
aloft into an army plane to “bomb” the 
populace with feminist literature. The press 
began to discuss women’s rights. Feminists 
like Feride Tek, Nigar Hanim, Nazihe Mu- 
hittin and Halide Edip Adivar, the renown- 
ed novelist, helped greatly in the cultural 
and social renaissance. i 


Equality of women and men became a 
part of the new Turkish outlook. After the 
Balkan War (1912-13), women began to 
work as nurses and doctors. A daring few 
wore hats and cut their hair. Mixed social 
gatherings awakened the courage-conscious 
Turk to the importance of women’s contri- 
bution in everyday life. A very touching 
token of this recognition is found in Ankara, 
where a peasant woman carrying a shell on 
her shoulders is carved on the Independence 
Memorial. The late Halide Edip Hanim 
(Khalida Adib Khanum) showed her mettle 
{n the highest councils of war in Ankara 
in and aficr the time of Kemal Ataturk. She 
visited India in 1935, met Gandhiji at his 
Ashram and wrote about him in the Turkish 
press, She also wrote the remarkable book, 
Inside India (George Allen & Unwin, Lon- 
don, 1937). 


Yet in 1923, when Turkey became a Re- 
public, it was still very much a male 
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nation, since only men were allowed to vote 
Kemal Ataturk took dramatic steps to 
modernise Turkey. He introduced reform 
after reform in the Grand National Assem. 
bly. In 1926 the new civil code was instituted 


“on the model of the Swiss Civil Code. AN | 


citizens of Turkey were to be under one law: 


polygamy was made illegal and marriage | 


was to be registered in civil courts, The hus- 
band’s time-honoured advantage in “repudi- 


ating his wife” to secure divorce was swept 


away. In 1920 another law offered women 
an opportunity to election to municipal and 
provincial offices. By 1933 thirteen women 
held judgeships. On December 4, 1934, they 


attained the final success—the right to elect mis 


and be elected to the national parliament. 
And in 1935 seventeen women deputies were 
elected to Parliament in a free election. 


Women took to law, archaeology, archi- | 


tecture, engineering, medicine, literature, 


languages, teaching, fashion designing, so- | 


cial work and so on. At present ‘Turkish 
women are able to participate in every 


phase of national life. Many have entered | 


the Foreign Service. Women joined the army, 
They were inspired by the fabled career of 
Sahib Gokchen, one of the daring Turkish 
women who took part with Ataturk in mili- 
tary campaigns in the early days of the 


LATIFA KHANUM (pronounced hanim i 
Turkish) with her husband Mustafa Ken 
Pasha in their villa near Ankara in 1 


leader was the greatest Turk since 
Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-1566), ol 


had changed the map of Europe, domt y 


European statecraft in the 16th century 
inspired the flowering of Turkish art, 7 
tecture and literature 
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cruitment of women in the armed forces has, 
however, been stopped. 

The Turkish stage, screen and ballet 
can boast of a large number of notable 
women performers. 

Such women journalists as Jale Candan 
and Iffet Aslon have made a name for them- 
selves in the newspaper world. Musherref 
Hekimoglu, Nilufer Yalcin and Merol Gen- 
soy fill the daily and weekly columns in, 
the Turkish press with incisive comments. 
Mrs Alson also runs a large publishing house 
in Ankara. 

Turkish literature has been enriched by 
women. Halide Nushat Zorlutana is a proli- 
fic poet. Women artists like Fureye, Aliye 
and Fahrenisa have exhibited abroad. 


—Continued - 


Turkey—Past And Present 


In the 13th century Tughral Bey, 
a Turk chieftain of Central Asia, mi- 
grated to Anatolia, which at the time 
was being ruled by the Selujuq sultans 
who -were also Turks. Tughral’s son 
Osman established the Osmanli (called 
Ottoman in Europe) dynasty. For the 
next few centuries the Ottoman rule ex- 
tended to Albania, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Greece, Yugoslavia, Crimea, 
Armenia, Georgia, all of North Africa 
and the Middle East except Iran. Tur- 
key continued to be a single formidable 
nation pitted against the combined 
Powers of Western and Central Eu- 
rope, whom it defeated again and again 
on land and sea. The Turkish Navy 
was very powerful and the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean were treated as 
Turkish lakes. 


Decay set in us the Turkish ruling 
classes refused to modernise themselves 
like the rest of Europe. The rise of 
Czarist Russia, Britain and other Euru- 
pean Powers and internal rebellions 
encouraged by foreign interventions 
led to a gradual break-up of the Otto-: 
man Empire. By the 19th century Tur- 
key came to be known as “the Sick 
Man of Europe”. In 1908 the Young 
Turks forced Sultan Abdul Hamid to 
introduce political reforms. During the 
Balkan Wars (1912-14) Turkey lost its 
Albanian, Bulgarian, Serbian and most 
of its Greek subjects. In the First 
World War Turkey became an ally of 
Germany and was defeated. The Al- 
lies forced Sultan Mohammed VI to 
sgn a peace treaty through which 
Turkey lost its provinces of Egypt, 
Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, Irag, Ara- 
bia, etc., which were made British or 
French “protectorates’. 


In India Gandhiji launched the 
Khilafat Movement to protest against 
Britain’s shabby treatment of Turkey. 
The Sultans of Turkey were also the 
hereditary Caliphs or spiritual heads of 
the Muslim world. In 1923 Mustafa 
Kemal abolished the Caliphate and 
established a modern republic. 


R. J. 


~ ~ wet ~ 


FILIZ AKIN (right), popular star of the Turkish screen, with her leading man Ediz Hun in 
a musical. After World War I, Turkey lost all its overseas territories. It ts now a small but 
modern and secular republic. More than 98% of the population (over 3 crores) is Muslim: 
the remaining Christians and Jews. 


AN OTTOMAN PRINCESS OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. In the 1930s the niece of the de- 
posed Sultan and the daughter of a former 
Sultan of Turkey were married to the sons 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad. They wear saris. 


MODERN TURKISH MISS. A model at a 
fashion show in Ankara. Urban Turkish wo- 
men wear the Western dress. The traditional 
shalwar and smock are worn by the village 
women. 
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A ERNAN, famous pianist and solo- 
en the Presidential Orchestra. She visited 
India in 1966 and wos praised by The Times 
of India for her “fantastic technique and 
clean passages”. 


A WOMAN JUDGE OF ANKARA. Turkey 
also has the world’s first woman Chief Jus- 
ice of the Supreme Court. Way back in 1933, 


there were 13 women judges in Turkey. 
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RENS OF THE OTTOMAN PERIOD. Right: 


olk dance in Elazig, East Anatolia. 


RAFIA BASAR is the active owner of Basar 
Films, distributors of foreign and Turkish 
movies. Like Arab, Iranian and Indian wo- 
men, the Turkish hanims have also proved 
their mettle in a male-dominated world. 


Turkish women have their firsts. In 1955 
Melahat Ruacan became the first Supreme 
Court Justice in the world. Behice Boran, a 
dignified lady full of zest who is President 
of the leftist Turkish Labour Party, was re- 
cently chosen “Woman of the Year” for her 
dedication to the cause of Turkish labour. 
Adile Ayda is Turkey’s Minister-Counsellor 
in Rome. Firders Mentese is a judge in An- 
kara. Ilhan Kerse, Professor of Histriology, 
is the Dean of Tib Medical Faculty. 


One would have assumed that Turkish 
women, who broke into the modern world 
with a bang, would be very earnest in the 
political field. But their zest for politics has 
not been sustained. The current Parliament 
has only three senators and five deputies. 
When I asked Zekeye Gulsen (a deputy) 
the reason for this comparative apathy, she 
put it down to overall illiteracy among the 
peasant women. (Turkey has 80% peasant 
population; 50% of the people are illiterate.) 
Zekeye Gulsen thinks that the village women 
should know how fo exercise their vote 
rightly and should throw up leadership that 
is rooted in the soil. (Every year the Na- 
tional Ministry of Education organises a 
thousand courses for rural women.) Zekeye 
also believes that Turkish women should 
retain their own traditions. 

The emancipation of urban women, 


however, is complete. In the towns, they 
dance to Western tunes, wear the latest- 


PILOTS IN THE TURKISH AIR FORCE. 


: Women participated as combatants in the 


1921-22 War of Liberation when a defeated 
and beleagured Turkey was invaded by for- 
eign armies. 


fashion clothes designed by famous coutur- 
iers of Europe and America. Weekly and 
biweekly visits to beauty parlours and to 
Suana and Turkish baths are part of their 
routine. They drink and smoke like their — 
men. 


But the countryside is only sporadically 
touched by these trends. The lot of village 
women has not changed much. The men are 
in no mood to give up their centuries-old 
privileges. Polygamy has not completely 
disappeared in the interior. Village women 
continue to wear their old colourful cos- 
tumes. 3 r A 
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No other shampoo conditions your hair the 


Watch dull hair swing into cessive lig Stes 
health, body and bounce f en er 
with protein+ich 


alive with Halo Egg Shampoo! 


Halo’s extra rich, creamy lather 
gently nourishes the scalp. 
Swishes through your hair and 
conditions it into silky softness, 
Leaves hair clean, clean— 
sparkling clean. Manageable. 
And swinging, shimmering 
with health and beauty. 


Halo spells beauty 
the world over 
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SHETLAND IN FASHION... 

Pullovers Trendsetters and the jet-set stay ahead 
in updated fashions created by Greatway. 
IN VARIETY... 


Extensive variety in captivating knits, 
Si ; traditional and modern, functional ae 
FULLY E Mee) exquisite to give you the widest 
FASHIONED CHILDREN ORLON i LAMBSWOOE choice of selection in conventional 
Cardigans Legging Cardioada Teea = WOOL or fluffy ORLON, lustrous MOH- 

; AIR or softest CASHMERE, lovely 
SHETLAND or delicate LAMBSWOOL - 
; something to pick up for everybody., tots 
MIDI Q) and teens, ladies and gents. 


& IN COLOUR... 


MAXI Breath-taking colours that are vibrant 
Cardigans and gay, sober and aesthetic to go with 
every mood and occasion. 

IN QUALITY... 


A hall-mark in every piece of Knitwear 


always offer | hal 
= | GLOVES tiiat Dears the mark of Greatway. 
something ae IN TECHNOLOGY... 
t SCARVES The latest technology of fully fashioned 
eX ra coo is exclusive by Greatway to give shape 
to the soft contours of your body. 


55% Terene 
CLASSIC 45% Wool WOOLLEN 
SOCKS & Underwear 
STOCKINGS 


25th year of knitwearship 


Cardigans 
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62), Mr S. Nijalingappa (1962-65) and Mr 
Veerendra Patil (1965-71). Of these, Mr 
Chennabasappa and Mr Patil are involved 
in a slanging match, obviously anxious to 
clear thensclves of the charge of being Tes- 


ponsible for the Sharavathi.Affair. Here is 
what they have to say: ; x 


Mr CHENNABASAPPA 
Q: What is the extent of damage? 


A: A precise estimate of the damage is 


ifficult to woke unless experts go into the 
Satter, We know {at the damage caused to 


the sluice-gates at the Ling Enn. Dam 


is of a major magnitude. Take the Power - 


Channel. Serious damage to the bed of the 
duct occurred in 1963 and 1964. This has 
been attributed to the pressure of the sub- 
soil. The damage has been repaired from 
time to time but we shall not know to what 
extent the subsoil pressure has decreased 
until the Channel is closed completely and 
water drained out. 


In the Talakalale Dam, an increase in 
the seepage and spouting became apparent 
in 1964. Despite grouting, the leakage con- 
tinues in some measure. I was present at the 
inspection of the tunnel at Vodenbyle, con- 
ducted by the Chairman and engineers of 
the Mysore Power Corporation and the My- 
sore State Electricity Board on April 16. 
Practically the entire concrete surface in the 
bottom and sides of the tunnel has been 
eroded. There are a series of cavities. 


Q: Whom would you hold responsible 
for this state of affairs? 

A:. A combination of people appears to 
be responsible. The files maintained during 
the construction of the Talakalale Dam re- 
veal that substandard masonry work has 


== been done in total disregard of oral and 


written instructions issued by supervisory 
oxvicers. The Vigilance Commission has con- 
ducid a detailed investigation, according to 
which there has been a failure of duty on 
the part of the supervisory officers from the 
lowest to the highest level to get the work 
done according to specifications. 


Records show that the Government was 
informed of the magnitude of the damage 
in the Vodenbyle Pressure Tunnel No. 1 in 
January 1969. A repair was ordered but 
there was no probe. The files show that 81 
letters and reports were recorded on the 
subject. When asked by the Accountant- 
General to explain the expenditure of Rs 
1.03 lakhs on repairs, the then Chief Engineer 


.. Said that the damage was not due to bad 
£2>-Vorkmanship. The Government also inform- 
f ed the Accountant-General, on the advice 


of the Chief Engineer, that the cavitation 
which caused the damage was a natural 


Phenomenon. This does not appear to be 
based on facts. 


Who is responsible for all this? I am 
now told that I am responsible for entrust- 
ae the work to “big contractors” and in- 
a eancing an arbitration clause helpful to 
E I had challenged the Nijalingappa 

nistry in 1962 to institute a judicial in- 
snes against me to go into my alleged 
Will eeds, if any. Why was this not done? 
de anyone have faith in persons who are 
manding a judicial inquiry now? 
it Q: Is repair possible and how much will 
gost? 
The aggregate damage at Shara- 


A: 
athi is a matter of anxiety and calls for 


Fundin } 
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GENERATING UNITS INSIDE THE POWER HOUSE. Ex-Chief Minister of Mysore Veer- 


endra Patil says: “Undoubtedly Mr Chennabasappa is Accused Number One. He is Tes- 
ponsible for dispensing with the system of getting the project executed departmentally. He is 


Tesponsible for bringing in big contractors.” 


immediate attention and lasting remedy, ir- 
respective of the magnitude of the effort 
and the cost. Proposals to take up extensive 
secondary and tertiary grouting at the Tala- 
kalale Dam alone at an estimated cost of Rs 
30 lakhs have been under consideration for 
some years in the past. 


Mr VEERENDRA PATIL 
Here is his version: 
Q: What is the extent of damage? 


A: Mr Chennabasappa has created a 
sensation by magnifying the extent of dam- 
age. He has tried to malign the integrity of 
the previous administration and the reputa- 
tion of Mysore engineers. After all, what 
has been the cost of repair of the tunnel 
work? To take one instance, it is Rs 1.03 
lakhs, the cost of construction of the tunnel 
being Rs 1.29 crores. Defects in the tunnel 
were noticed four years after its construc- 
tion. When the Chief Engineer attributed the 
defects to natural phenomenon, where was 
the question of referring the issue to an 
inquiry? 

Q: Whom would you hold responsible 
for this state of affairs? 


A: Undoubtedly Mr Chennabasappa is 
Accused Number One. He is responsible for 
dispensing with the system of getting the 
project executed departmentally. He is res- 
ponsible for bringing in “big contractors”. 
He is responsible for introducing an arbitra- 
tion clause in contract agreements, as a 
result of which contractors have already 
claimed and received Rs 1 crore as awards. 
Claims for about Rs 80 lakhs are still 
pending. 


I found out the disadvantage of the 
arbitration clause to the Government and 
did away with it in subsequent contracts 
while I was in office. All the contract agree- 
ments regarding the Sharavathi Project 
were entered into during Mr Chennabasap- 
pa’s time. They were loaded in favour of the 
contractors. For instance, the responsibility 
of grouting after the work is completed is 
usually that of the contractor and a clause 
to this effect is customarily included in the 
contract agreement. Why was this not done 
by Mr Chennabasappa? I did not appoint a 
judicial inquiry because the damage was not 
so serious as to warrant it. Now that Mr 
Chennabasappa has tried to tarnish the 
image of the previous administration and 
the reputation of the Mysore engineers who 
built the Sharavathi Project, there must be 
a judicial inquiry into the whole issue. 


Mr Chennabasappa wants the people to 
believe that, from the very beginning, the 
project has been a colossal waste of public 
money; that there has been swindling and 
that bad workmanship by contractors has 
been permitted. Let all concerned face a ju- 
dicial inquiry. That includes me and Mr 
Chennabasappa. 


Q: Is repair possible and how much will 
it cost? ? 


A: Repair is certainly possible. The re- 
pair carried out to the tunnel earlier has 
stood reasonably well. The time taken then 
was not more than seven or eight days. I 
have discussed the matter with the con- 
cerned engineers. The repair work now may 
not cost more than Rs 50,000 and it may 
take about a week for completion. 
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PRESIDENT GAMAL ABDEL NASSER was one of the most dynamic 
leaders produced by the East. He was an admirer of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
In 1956 he nationalised the Suez Canal and fought back the British- 
French-Israeli attack on the zone. He was the real builder of the As- 
wan Dam, raised with Russian assistance. Nasser’s role in precipitat- 
ing hostilities with Israel in 1967 is still a matter of academic con- 
troversy. Arabs regard the Israelis as aggressors and as the last 
vestige of Western colonialism in the Middle East. 


ee 


ABDULLA AL SALEM AL SABAH, the former Sheikh of Kuwait 
(d. 1965), was a close friend of India and had made Bombay his sec- 
ond home. He rapidly modernised his oil-rich country and turned it 
into a model welfare state. The flourishing economy of Kuwait em- 
pioys a large number of Indians. Kuwait's annual income exceeds 
£500 million for a population of less than a million, After Iran, Ku- 
wait is the largest producer of oil in the Middle East. Sheikh Sabah 
Al Salim Al Sabah is the present Amir of Kuwait. 
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PRESIDENT ACHMED SUKARNO was another charismatic Asian 
leader thrown up by a revolution of colonial people. He'led his coun- 
try’s bitter struggle against the Dutch rule and, after independence, 
became one of the architects of “Panchsheel”. Later however, as a 
dictator, he played a controversial role and was known for his flam- 
boyance (he married many beautiful women) and for his rhetoric 
(“To hell with America!”). Indonesia is a secular Muslim country, 
though pro-Pakistan. Gen. Suharto is now the President of Indonesia. 
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PRESIDENT ANWAR SAADAT OF THE U.A.R, has inherited Presi. 
dent Nasser’s problems and legacies. Israel continues to occupy 100 


chunks of Egyptian territory. Saadat continues to exhort the eh 


to fight Israel, but has put off the day of reckoning till he is assist. Israeli Bain 


of victory. The traditional Arab rhetoric gets a bad press in the jlost Fis par 
The Israelis persecuted by Nazism win ready sympathy in Europ’ # mble agricy, 
and America, The USSR has now begun to let its Jews emigrate 0ni [pro-Wost. 


swell the population of Israel. This is bitterly resented by the Arab?- 
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SHEIKH MUJIBUR RAHMAN became a household name when he 
‘defied the Pakistani rulers of East Bengal and led his country’s fight 
for independence. He had been sentenced to death by a Court Martial 
constituted by Yahya Khan but was saved from the gallows by 
President Bhutto and set free. Today he is the only man in Bangla- 
desh to check the excesses of the ‘‘Bthari-baiters”. Politically he is a 
centrist. Bangladesh has not yet been recognised by most Muslim 

countries who are sympathetic towards Pakistan. 


i 

| 

as HUSSEIN OF JORDAN wears the thorniest crown in the 

‘rialist; His forefathers were exploited by British and French impe- 

‘vast 8. After the setting up of Israel, Jordan has had to house the 

Drie, of refugees who fled from areas occupied by successive 

\lost Wig avances. Hussein personally fought in the Six-Day War—and 
part of the city of Jerusalem as well as the most valu- 
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ZULFIQAR ALI BHUTTO is greatly admired by the younger genera- 
tion of Pakistan because of his outspoken criticism of military dicta- 
torship, exploitation of the poor (including erstwhile East Paktstanis) 
and championship of democratic rights. He has always been critical 
of India. The recent Simla Agreement has however proved his poli- 
tical maturity and wisdom. He is the architect of Pakistan’s foreign 
policy as well as its alliance with Red China. He, like many other 
leaders of Muslim nations, is a fiery orator. 
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has brought about amazing pro 
rich country. The Shah is Wear and pro-Pakistan. Recently he 
has become friendly with the Socialist Bloc as. 


| How Things Work 


Contains 1071 sections, each 
with crystal-clear 2-colour 
drawings plus key 4-colour 
+ illustrations on every import- 
ant aspect of: 
PROCESSES 

| INSTRUMENTS 

| GADGETS 
MACHINES 
ELECTRONICS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
VEHICLES 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 


How Things Work is not a Normal Reference Book. 


Why does a record player play? (See page 314). How does a simple switch 
operate? (See page 96). What makes gunpowder. explode? (See page 448). 
How does an air-conditioning unit work? (See page 262). How does the 
X-ray ‘see’ through solid matter? (Sce page 438). How does a key open a 
simple cylinder lock? (See page 254). How does a cyclotron work? (See 
page 106). How does radar give information? (See page 116). How. do 
eyeglasses correct vision? (See page 140). How does a speedometer work? 
(See page 522). An electrocardiograph? (See page 422). 

Here you will find the answers to the questions posed by the inquisitive 
child who wants to know how a vacuum cleaner or a refrigerator works, 
or by you yourself, puzzled by the complexities of lasers or-the secrets of 
Polaroid colour photography. 

Whatever you want to understand—from exposure meter to tape recorder, 
from photo-electric cell to alternating current and electro-magnetic waves, 
from a simple electric bell to a heart-lung machine—the alphabetical index 
will direct you to a superbly detailed two-colour drawing, with a concise 
fact-filled explanation of how it works on the facing page. 


Send for your NO-RISK examination copy today. 
We invite you to post the coupon below. A copy of HOW THINGS 
WORK. will be sent to you at once for your examination and approval 
at our risk. You pay the postman only Rs.55 (plus Rs.3 towards postage 
and packing). If, at the end of ten days, you do not feel that this book is 
one you will treasure, simply return it for full and immediate refund 
under our money-back guarantee. You need not send any money now. But 
if you send Rs.55 with the coupon or by money order as full payment in 
advance immediately, there will be no charge for postage/packing. Your 
Rs.55 will be refunded immediately, if you do not wish to keep the book. 


Yours to examine 
for 10 days FREE. 
Send now 


Witte lo: Heron Books 
Dinson of Masi Order Saies Prt. Ltd. 
Meer Opera Howse. 15 Mathew Road 


Heron Books, Near Opera House,15 Mathew Ad,Bombay4 


Please send me How THINGS WORK on no-risk 
approval. I will pay postman Rs.55 (plus Rs.3 
towards postage and packing) by v.p.p. If after 
10 days J do not wish to keep it, J will return it 
for full and immediate refund under your free-trial 
guarantee. 

SAVE Rs.3 O Please tick box if: Cheque for Rs.55 
enclosed/Sending M. O. separately. (Same 10-day 
money-back return privilege.) ~ 
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Large particles, 
slow absorption; 
SLOW REDER 


Unlike ordinary tablet 
the finer particles in 
ASPRO are absorbed 
quickly. Reach the seat 


you faster relief. 
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Dosage: Adults: _ 
Two tablets. Repeat if 
necessary. Children: 
tablet or as advised by 
your doctor. ; 
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| Solitude—My Mistress... 


by M. T. VASUDEVAN NAIR 


A writer is destined to be alone. You are alone even in the midst of 


laughter of friendly meetings. 


Y discontent is as intimate to me as 

my writing. For that very reason, I 

do not wish to discuss it. It may be that it 
js because I am incapable of adorning my 
face with an empty smile that only a very 
i few people come close to me. Quite a large 
number dismiss me as proud and conceited. 


2 Solitude was my mistress from child- 
hood. I can see in my mind a boy of twelve 
to whom food, a full stomach, was a dream. 
The youngest among four boys, he was alone. 
A joint family of 12 had to live on the 
earnings sent by the father, who worked in 
a place far away- Karkidekam (July-De- 
cember) is a heavy monsoon season in Ke- 
rala. It is the time of scarcity and near 
famine. That boy born in Kerkidakam had 
never had a birthday feast prepared for 
him. His mind would be full of sorrow as he 
partook of the birthday feasts of neighbour- 
ing boys. 


Dust And Ashes 

Once he developed enough courage to 
tell his mother: “I don’t want kanji (rice 
broth) for my birthday. I want rice.” There 
was no paddy in the house. Mother borrow- 
ed three rupees from a neighbour and sent 
someone to get paddy. The paddy came at 
two in the afternoon. By the time it was 
made into rice and curry was cooked, it 
was three o’clock. The flame of his hunger 
had died down by then. The dream of a 
feast had died in his mind. He did not eat. 


That boy still lives in me. When he grew 
up to be a young man and wandered around 
in search of a job, he would look with long- 
j ing into the interiors of grandly furnished 
al restaurants. He dreamt of the fairy worlds 

yi inside. But by the time he could walk into 
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tse sore throat | the hunger he had felt on that birthday. 
che a 5 Once I wanted to have a large circle of 
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> friends. But when opportunities came, I tried 
| to avoid making friends, almost by instinct. 


The loneliness of my childhood never 
left me even when I grew up. I had a large 
number of acquaintances. But friends— 
those whom I could really call friends— 
were few. Always. When I made acquaint- 
ances, I would feel an urge for closer con- 
tacts. The pleasure of a new discovery. But 
soon I would feel a sense of disharmony. 


! 
i Soon I would withdraw disappointed. 
el The feeling that love is sorrow took root 
in the mind. I sensed that something valu- 
i able in life had been lost. 


ï have always wished not to get too 
close to a person and, at the same time, not 
iB to lose touch. Once I come close to any- 
Jh pone, the relationship fills my entire being, 
as it were. And if it snaps, I suffer agonies 


(Safi te, 
er | before the former balance is regained. 
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a crowd. You are silent amid the bustle and shouting. You develop 
a contempt for yourself as you attempt to join in the e hatter and 


The few I consider my close friends 
have no literary interests. Art and litera- 
ture are not topics for discussion among us. 
They tread other paths in life. To be a 
writer, to work eight hours a day at it, 
breeds a desire to escape from all that 
in the evenings. My need is to forget my 
literary world for a time. 


Some years ago I was a member of a 
club consisting mainly of smugglers, rowdies, 
beotleggers and professional gamblers. I 
made many friends in a short time. Later 
the club was closed down. After that, if I 
ran into those characters, they would em- 
brace me in genuine friendship. They would 
say how sorry they were not to be able to 
meet me more often. 


A double murder took place at the club 
before it was disbanded. A member was 
stabbed to death while playing rummy. An- 
other player who tried to intervene was also 
stabbed. Both died 


The victim was a close friend of mine. 
I was acquainted with the murderer. 
I had heard that he was one of the well- 
known toughs of the town. He wrote to me 
from the condemned cell of the Cannanore 
Central Jail that he would like to sce me 
before he died. Twelve hours before he went 
to the gallows I met him, spoke to him, 
held him by the hand and bid him 
goodbye. 


Strange Friends 

I had never been close to him. Yet he 
thought of me as a comrade. Even though 
he knew well that I was a close friend of 
the man he had murdered, he wished me 
to be the last friend he saw before dying. 
We come across the warm glow of friend- 
ship in the most unfamiliar places, among 
the most unexpected individuals. 

I do not understand any North Indian 
languages and yet I have accepted the 
friendly hospitality of people all over the 
country where language did not seem to be 
necessary. Pratap, a mat~seller in Auranga- 
bad, and many other unknown persons. 


I have never encouraged those who 
tried to make friends with me or lionise me 
on the basis of my literary reputation. Those 
who try to make friends with the author in 
me cannot see beyond my characters who 
possess only 2 small part of the good and bad 
in me. More than the friendship of a thou- 
sand unknown admirers, I desire the com- 
radeship of ten persons who like me with 
all my faults and shortcomings. 

It may be because I have always pre- 
ferred to live within my shell that I am shy 
before women. I put on a roughness to hide 
my diffidence. Is there a heart that has not 
gone out in search of her? There must be 
few persons who have not passed through 


THE AUTHOR (b. 1934) was 
educated in Palghat and became — 
Editor of the Mathrubhumi H- 
lustrated Weekly in 1969. He has — 
published 13 volumes of short 
stories and six novels, ý z 


i including 
Nalukettu (which won the Kerala 
Sahitya. Akademi Award—1958) 
Manhu, Asura Vithu and Kaalam 
(which won the Central Sahitya 
Akademi Award—1970). His film, 
Iruttinde Athmavu, won a Na- 
tional Award. 5 


the phase when she has grown into the « 
tirety of the universe and the universe 
shrunk into her. 


I came face to face with Tove and i 
Tamifications first in my fourteenth year. 
was the youngest in my class then—always 
the first to arrive in school Then came a 
friend and, immediately afterwards, would 
arrive a girl. While they stood in a co 
and chatted in low tones, it was my du 
stand watch on the verandah. As she 
the object of my companion’s admiration, i 
also worshipped her from afar. S 


Then she fell ill. After two moni 
typhoid, she came back fatter and with 
hair very sparse. My friend showed sup 
indifference. I was astounded and 
When I asked why, I was told that Lo' 
come to an end. ‘ 


Could it end just like that? I was ; 
ned, When I grew up and love cou 
through every vein and nerve, I dist 
the answer. No, it remains even if you 
cut to pieces and every drop of blood 
drained out of you. eyes 


I cannot become a Sartre hero. Like 
stories, like my women, anything that 
mine is precious to me. Including my 
bundle of papers and my easy chair. 


The child within me as well as 
in me continue to live. They know 
love, how to feel sorrow. They 
hoods in anger and wish to strike 
futile revenge. They walk about 
ulcers of suppressed impotent 
inside them. They hunger for 
they become isolated from 
hide their restlessness, which 
out as separate, they try to join 
as it moves clong the road. E 
that they cannot be one with 
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NO 
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and at times 

I feel 

there is something missing 
in between 

And I 
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BRAHM DEV 


Nightmare 


Into my midnight sleep 
rammed a nightmare 

vivid and ghoulish 

that unarmed 

I was fighting; 

the many-headed dragon 
corruption, ignorance, ill-will, 
and so jolted, 


I awoke 


SS T to a reality 
=3more terrible 
A than the dream 
| a gnawing that grew 
© with each minute 


- —hunger. 


RAJARAM HEBBAR 


Mango Tree In Ooty 


When you were born 
on the crest of a dew-clad hill 


JAL fs = 
with pink soft shining leaves 
. SARIS you were like a new birth of beauty. 
wat The yest of young green things 
Surging around 
.. SARIS exultingly hoped 
UY ye wld shower honey fruits 
i done before. 
ah ce You also ed it 


at the app 4 of adolescence, 
such Beauty at the tumultibus. flowering season. 
Saris Then gathering Your vital forces 
7) all your being laboured 
chosen to shape flowers. 
Spee But in the heavy frost 


tn which monkey and tiger shivered 
Your sap and toil 


w : 
Cte all frozen. 


The buds never opened their eyes 
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“POETRY OF THE MONTH. 


but wilted 
and hung like an ashy pall on your branches. 


If only the frost tarried, you 
could bounce into flowering 
and knead fruits fit for the gods. 
But now they are benumbed 


from year to year. 


Oh Mango Tree, 

you cannot go and grow on another soil 
while the earth where you were born 
thwarts your creation. 


When will end your agony? 


C. A. JOSEPH 


The Modern Poet 


You cannot write poetry sideways. 

The peripheral forest under a full moon 

At which you stare from the balcony. 

The moment of vision is blind like a prophet 
And knows the sudden leap of space. 


You who fish for the drowned sight of 
sailors 

(Preferably Phoenician) 

Have cast your eyes in the sea. 

And so the sea is always present in your 

eyes 

Receding, 

Leaving dead lobsters and sodden shoes 

At the feet of a holiday crowd. 


R. F. GOHIL 


Intimacy 


Whatever joined your lips to mine 
was not intimacy, not the siren smile 
which mirrored another smile in you, 
not the hand in hand, leaf to leaf, 
crown to crown, or the unspoken words 
that wait amid the moments 


` 


of clenching the pulse of love. 


For how long can we prolong this 
togetherness of being invulnerable together, 
in admiration for the soft flit of delight, 
the drawn note of a thrill, this bondage 
reflected between parallel planes 

that echo yes and yes and yes! 


It has indeed become a ritual, 
being thus poised over the hill, 
when one small error 

explodes into a betrayal, 

‘the fear of pain which shuts us in 
and the strict desire to conform. 
And when we shall have 
exhausted our ways, 
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swapped every single gesture 

and weighed each other's acts: 
when my heart has spent its urge 
to love and die, and die and love 
in rhythm with your mobile grace, 
then all that would remain of intimacy 
in the inverted moments of life 

would be the faceless z at KE 
equilibrium of indifferent silence. x 


JAYANTA MAHAPATRA 


Under The el Tracks : . = 


Dark alleys— 

Urine Brewing Factories 

in the form of 

High Rises 

Shadow 

Brown Grass Plois 

Below. 

Leaking ceilings 

mark the melting 

of the snow— 

while loud screams 

follow the mark of 

a Husband upon 

his Wife. 

A life full of noises 

that never cease. 

Each one a 

Prisoner 

Beneath the el Tracks. 
IRMA McCLAURIN 


Things That Do Not Follow 


There are certain things 
that follow— 

baldness, crow’s feet, 
cracks on your heels: 
you can’t hold a palm 
against an Indian sun. 


But what about naked children, 
starved and pot-bellied, 

gazing at you emptily 

with the starkness of enormous eyes? 
There is nothing congenital here; 
so 

how does one evade things i 
that do not follow? 


There is more fortitude 

in the human heart 

than one gives credit for, 
especially ; , 
when the trouble les next door, 


8 T RN A NA 
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SOME ARE MORE EQUAL THAN Oljmen’s Lib 
Avenue, New York. Nationwide demonsiiiuded a mi 
Patrick's Cathedral. Women ure camptigqual right. 


anh alia sneering 


E—O, DIDATE: THE ANGRY BRIGADE IN SAIGON. South Vietnamese 
ORT GS opel vant President Nguyen Van Thieu'’s one-man Presidential election 
(October 3). Riot Police used tear gas and “concussion grenades”. Students flung stones and 


firebombs. 


Geotin 
eral is 
out, Br 


Th 
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NEWS FOR NUDE LOVERS. Actress Junie DANCING THEIR WAY TO DOWNING 


B : flestiy movie p ; 
Villon readies herself for a fleshy STREET. A band of 29 girls and 3 boys, 
scene in The Romantics, a Ly cg bate pa members of South Korea's National Folk 
C Athens by Greek producer Cosi : Ballet, have literally danced their way 
; , across the world into the hearts of the Bri- 


tish people. 
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BHAI-BHAIISM ON THE NILE. British 
Foreign Minister Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
donned Arab robes and went to the -Pyra- = 
mids on a camel. This was all part of the CONCORDE 001: a supersonic passenger jet 
game to improve relations between the two built by the French. The plane was pictur- 
ey countries. The Sphinx did not lose its smile. ed during its flight over the Pyrenean moun- 
En á j tains on what was its inaugural- flight to 
i s AES, South Africa. - 
EQUAL THAN Olhmen’s Lib marchers parade down Fifth Pate Fs = ‘ 
Nationwide demonstiiyded a mock mass outside New York’s St 
Women ure camPigqual rights with men. Or so it would seem. 


ISRAELI PLANE DOWNED BY ARABS. Egyptian anti-aircraft missiles went into action 
when_they spotted this Boeing Stratocruiser over the Sinai desert. The wreckage was scat- 
tered over a region 15 miles east of the Suez Canal. The Egyptians have acquired the latest 
Soviet MiG 23s, said to fly higher and faster than Israeli planes. ‘ 
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Uganda is expelling 26.000 
Asians. Why were they made to 
leave? Where will they go? 
Whick country will accept them? 
For how Jong will they be home- 
less vagrants? 


by ARUN GANDHI 


VINASH PATEL was sitting in his car, 
h waiting for a friend one evening, when 
four Ugendan Africans threatened him with 
knives, got into his car and demanded a 
payment of 5,000 shillings, He paid up. And 
did not think it worth while to report to 
the polices. 


In similar circumstances, several cthers 
have disappeared without a trace. And 
many of these who are still doing business 
in the cities of Uganda have to pay protec- 
tion money to all and sundry for a security 
that no one can guarantee. 


The situation for Asians in Uganda is 
grim. It has reduced almost 80,000 pecple 
into human shuttlecocks to be knocked 
about from one part of the world to another, 
because of the fanaticism of a few poli- 
ticians. To appease the rising tribal pas- 
sions. General Idi Amin, the President of 
Uganda, ordered that all the 80,000 Asians 
living in his country will be expelled within 
90 days—beginning the 4th of August—‘‘or 
face grave consequences”. 


About 350,000 of the 398,000 Asians in 
| ast Africa had opted for and received Bri- 
j tish Passports between 1958 and 1963. Of 

these, 55,000 live in Uganda. 


Britain Accepts 


Having magnanimously offered them 
| citizenship, Britain later became reluctant to 
| have them because she feared it would rouse 
local racial passions and because she felt the 
influx of such a large population would not 
fit info the small island without stretching 
i the meagre resources to breaking point. 

Even the most liberal Briton felt apprehen- 
Sive about receiving these “alien citizens” 
t, and doubted whether a bridge could ever be 
A built to span the chasm that separated them. 


Latest reports on talks between General 
Amin and British Minister without Portfolio 
Geoffrey Rippon show that, while the Gen- 
eral is adamant about kicking the Asians 
out, Britain has come round to accept them. 


a That these Asians would have loved io 
t y where they are is another matter al- 
Ogether, After ali, they ventured across the 
acon India long before the white man 
Afr ied to settle in the eastern parts of 
ae Indian forays into this region date 
ae ae Puranic days, several centuries 
me rist, It is eyen said that in 1498 

Polite ee es Gama was shown the sea 
e aicut from East Africa by {wo 
it? That * merchants who had often traversed 
te establishes India’s ties with this sec- 
of Africa as the oldest. And Indians 


So Serre On ere Oe en 
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' Uganda Kicks Out India 


THESE THREE UGANDAN INDIANS shuttled between airporis and went around the world 
twice before being permitted to enter Britain. General Idi Amin has ordered 80,000 Asians 
to leave Uganda inside 90 days beginning August 4. Of them, 55,000 hold British passports. 


have significantly contributed to the deve- 
lopment of the country. 


When the white colonisers decided to 
build a railway network in East Africa and 
needed hard-working labour for their plan- 
tations, they turned to India and imported 
“coolies”. From 1901, 32,000 Indians labour- 
ed for six years to complete the railway line. 


Twenty years before the Railways open- 
ed up new opportunities of trade into the 
hinterland, Aldina Vishram had braved the 
wilds in his caravan, carrying products ef 
a world the “natives” did not know existed. 
The crowning glory of Yishram’s life (1863- 
1913) was the setting up of the first cotton 
ginnery in Kampala, Uganda (1912-14), and 
laying the foundation of the cotton indusiry 
which is the mainstay of Uganda’s economy. 


Nanji Kalidas Mehta took the cue from 
Vishram and, during 1916-17, set up 20 more 
ginneries all over Uganda with capital from 
such Indian magnates as Sir Purushottam- 
das Thakurdas, Ambalal Sarabhai and 
Mafatial Gagalbhai. 

Even ithe incorrigible Sir Winston 
Churchill says in My African Journey: “It 
is the Indian trader who, penetrating him- 
self in all sorts of places where no white 
man would or in which no white man could 


—Continued On Page 25 
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BEFORE THE EXODUS. Several Indians 

came back in time and are now making a 

living in India, like this petrol station owner 

in Bombay. This time, neither India nor Bri- 
oy bout the influx. 


tain are a 
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Radhra Ke 


by A. S. RAMAN 


Prakasam was the greatest lead- 
er of the Andhras. Me exempli- 
fied their character, especially 
their fervour and impetuosity- 
When Andhra Pradesh was 
formed in 1953, Prakasam, 
though in the Opposition, was 
ealled upon to be the State’s 
first Chief Minister. Sueh was his 
hold on the Andhra people. Yet 
fhe died a sad and embittered 


«UAT. 
Ei 
NDHRAS have a genius for double 
= {À standards which no doubt they apply 
with the best of intentions. They humble 
the hero in his lifetime, put honour him 
posthumously in a magnificent manner: by 
taising memorials to him, by naming their 
children after him, by setting him in oleo- 
graphs in the pantheon of the Hindu gods, 
instituting chairs in universities devot- 
ed to the study of his jdeas and by deifying 
him in print and on the platform. All this 
fuss, remember, only after it is confirmed 
beyond doubt that he will not come back 
to life. 

The district in Andhra Pradesh where 
Prakasam belonged has been renamed 
after him. But in the twilight of his life 
there were few humiliations and frustra- 
tions he did not have to suffer, though, in 
1957, when he died at 85, he was given a 
fate funeral at Hyderabad. Prakasam was 
the leader most loved in his home State be- 
cause emotionally he was closest to the 
Andbra heart. He was the symbol of the 
failures and successes of the Andhras. 

‘ailures come first, because they outnum- 
ber achievements. Prakasam was not in- 
terested in the result of his effort: what 
mattered to him was the effort itself. Dr 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, another Andhra stal- 
wart, was a different man. Were the two 
eaders complementary or antithetical? An 
cademic question. The fact is that what- 
ever Sitaramayya was, Prakasam never as- 
pired to emulate his example. 


No Regrets 


Annadata! Deenabandhu! Andhra Ke- 
sari! Maha Prabhu! This is how the com- 
mon man would have been addressing 
Prakasam, the incorrigible do-gooder, if he 

were alive today. Every Andhra knows 
that Prakasam was generous to a fault. 
The result was that he had no means by 
which he could stall his own ruination. It 
was often whispered that he did not hesi- 
tate to rob Peter to pay Paul. But his rap- 

port with the underdog and his uncom- 
- promising integrity were luminous enough. 
He arrived on the political scene in 1921 
as a prince and, when he made his bow 
35 years later, he was 2 pauper. But he 
had no regrets. 

Andhras are fond of giving themselves 
high falutin’ honorifics. Prakasam was 
known as “The Lion of Andhra’—Andhra 
sari, Everything about him was doubt- 


less leonine, except his face which had soft 


and delicate contours. He looked feminine, 
put felt leonine. In fact, in his younger 
days, he was a successful player of female 
parts on the stage. But as he grew UP, 
he developed a fiercely aggressive stance 
which was consistent with his dynamic 
and defiant temperament. His voice was 
deep, round and manly. He was not an 
orator: Yes, his words did not go ahead 
of his thoughts. But whenever he said some- 
thing, however inaudibly, he compelled 
averybody’s attention. 

Andhra Kesari Tangaturi Prakasam 
Pantulu Garu! Quite a mouthful but not 
for courtiers, and Prakasam had many 
around him, when he was in power. In- 
deed, he had a number of flatterers, wher- 
ever he went, because he was in a posi- 
tion to do them favours. But he never fell 
for them. Actually, he used to exult in 
being called names, because he himself was 
no respecter of persons. Even Gandhiji 
and Nehru were within the range of his 
jconoclastic blasts. What is the place of 
Prakasam in history? Says a contempora- 
ry historian: “... And among them all was 
Prakasam, the Maverick of South Indian 
politics. He was a leading figure in the 
Congress for over thirty years. He could 
never get on with any of his colleagues, 
put they could not ignore him either, be- 
cause of his hold on the Andhra masses. 


As an administrator he was no great suc- 
cess; his oratory was mediocre; and his in- 
tellect was not of brilliant quality. And 
yet, by his courage, innocent honesty and 
long years of suffering, he built up a per- 
sonal and popular influence which was a 
determinant of political developments in 
his region during the whole modern phase 
of the national movement, and for many 
years after.” (Dr S. Gopal) 


Early Public Life 

I have not been able to trace the ori- 
gin of the Tangaturi part of his name. 
There is no clue to it even in the Telugu 
encyclopaedia published by the Andhra 
Bhasha Samithi. Prakasam was born at 
Vinodarayudupalem, a small village near 
Kanakaparti in the Ongole taluk (Ongole 
is now a district), inside the jurisdiction 
of the Venkatagiri zamindari. He belonged 
to a lower middle-class Niyogi brahmin 
family of village officials who were re- 
duced to indigence by the tyranny of the 
zamindari system. The exact date of his 
birth remains a mystery: even he did not 
know it. But his conjecture was that the 
date could be August 23, 1872. His early 
schooling and upbringing naturally became 
the responsibility of philanthropists. In 
his twelfth year, he left the middle school 
at Ongole and proceeded to Rajahmundry 
for his matriculation and further studies. 


Somehow he managed to do his F.A. 
(“Fellow of Arts”) and later, in 1892-93, 
with the help of benefactors, studied 
Law in Madras and soon became a Second 
Grade Pleader. In 1894 he enrolled at the 
Rajahmundry bar and gradually began to 
make an impact both professionally and po- 
litically. He found himself involved in mu- 
nicipal politics, which at once brought him 
into conflict with local luminaries such as 
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BIRTH CENTENARY OF A GREAT | 
ANDHRA. Tangaturi Prakasam (1872-1957) — 
was in the forefront of the independence 

struggle—he gave up a flourishing legal 

practice in 1921. The successful boycott of — 
the Simon Commission he organised in Ma- — 
dras in 1927 won him immediate respect as — 
a national leader. 


eee 


N. Subba Rao. In 1900 Prakasam became — 
a Councillor and in 1903 he was elected 
Chairman. He took himself seriously and 


SS eee NOS 


did a lot of good to the people of Rajah- earn | 
mundry by providing them long overdue devel 
civic amenities. It is said that the town got opene 
its first public park under his chairmanship. | munic 
He loved a good fight and, collected a num- : the o! 
ber of enemies. But he felt very uncom- — else 
fortable when he became a victim of in- Indiar 
trigue and calumny and was now eager to larger 

busing 


move into a bigger arena to fight worthy | 
enemies. 3 S 


At Rajahmundry, the qualities one asso: È Indiar 
ciates with him, such as fearlessness, ÌM- — which 
partiality, secularism and reformist zeal, | for th 
had already begun to take root in him, It 
thanks to the ennobling influence of Kan- ly ide 
dukuri Veeresalingam Pantulu. After quit | the ci 
ting municipal politics, he left for trader 
London in 1903 and stayed there till 1907 has ex 
studying Law. He returned to India 3S ti Mum; 
a barrister, Where his political leaningsge Willin, 
were concerned he was now a fervent na whene 
tionalist but with no interest whatsoeve! i Browz 
in th j en- 

e obscurantist and retrograde tenden- Wher 


cies in certain sectors of the national move | 


ment. From 1907 to 1921 he practised at the 
bar and amassed enormous wealth. 


in London, his political thinking had Peai — Par 
moulded by Dadabhai Neoroji, Romesh? | the se 
chunder Dutt, W. C. Bonnerjeé, shyam)! 1 who p 
Krishna Varma, Lala Lajpat Rai and othetg Judice 
nationalist leaders whom he used to mioaa peat 
at the Indian Association. Till 1021, Hen aai th dian 
politically passive, though he used to asso SA 
ciate himself with causes and conferen preser 
in a decorative capacity. In 1921, he 6f T} 
up his lucrative legal practice and plunge and th 
into the freedom struggle in response sarn 

-a throug 


‘andhiji’s call. He now signed the $ 
graha pledge, but did not follow bl 
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Gandhiji’s leadership. In fact he had sharp 
differences with the Mahatma over such 
major issues as the Montford Reforms con- 
troversy, the Congress-Khilafat movement 
and the Home Rule League agitation. During 
his stormy political career, the most sig- 
nificant event, suggestive of his calibre as 
a freedom fighter, was the agitation against 
the Simon Commission which he organised 
in Madras in 1927. When the British bullets 
began to rain, he broke the police cordon 
and, charging against a British sergeant, 
he bared his chest and challenged the °Bri- 
ton to shoot him! 


Prakasam’s effort to serve the nationa- 
list cause through the medium of his 
English daily Swarajya (1921-1935) was a 
glorious failure. The paper was a political 
success but a commercial failure, because 
Prakasam refused to accept advertising. He 
invested in the venture all that he had, 
and what he had was fabulous by any test. 
The paper could not go on for ever as a 
mission, especially when it lost the back- 
ing of Gandhiji for one reason or another. 
The closure was inevitable, but the paper 
served its purpose. It gave a new depth 
and dimension to the national movement, 
training, at the same time, some of India’s 
most competent and dedicated journalists of 
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the future. Prakasam’s other j 
ventures were: The Madras Law Times 
(1912-1921), Village Republic (1940-1942) 
and Praja Patrika (1952-1953). E 

In 1937, Prakasam was inducted into the 
Madras Cabinet formed by the Congress 
Party under the leadership of C. Rajagopa- 
lachari as the first popular ministry under 
the Government of India Act of 1935. Pra- 
kasam as Revenue Minister introduced se- 
veral far-reaching reforms for the benefit 
of the zamindari peasant. In 1939, this mi- 
nistry voluntarily resigned for political 
reasons. In 1946, defying Gandhiji’s fiat, 
Prakasam formed a short-lived Cabinet in 
Madras. During this brief spell of Con- 
gress rule under the vigorous leadership 
of Prakasam, a number of good things 
happened, such as the establishment of 
multipurpose cooperative societies, firkha 
development schemes, improvement of fa- 
cilities for rural credit, and so on. Praka- 
sam was a great lover of the peasant: his 
enthusiasm for the idealism behind the 
Great October Revolution was almost Le- 
ninist. He spared no effort to strengthen 
the fragile base of the rural economy. His 
ministry fell a year later, as a casualty of 
infighting—the early symptom of the post- 
independence malaise. Independence came, 
and at once followed a free-for-all, cor- 


Uganda Kicks 
Out Indians 
—Continued From Page 23 


earn any living, has more than anyone else 
developed the early beginning of trade and 
opened up the first slender means of com- 
munications. It was by Indian labour that 
the one vital railway, on which everything 
else depends, was constructed. It is the 
Indian banker who supplies perhaps the 
larger part of the capital yet available for 
businessmen and enterprise.” 


Still, for all the undeniable good that 
Indians did for Africa, there is much evil. 
which makes the task of placing the blame 
for the present crisis all the more difficult. 


It is true that the Indian has not total- 
ly identified himself with the people and 
the country. It is also true that, like all 
traders of whatever nationality, the Indian 
has exploited African ignorance to the maxi- 
mum; and that he has offered himself as a 
willing pawn on the white man’s chessboard 


whenever the Black was pitted against the 
Brown. 


Where The Shoe Pinches ! 


Take the Indian trader who sold an 
African farmhand one shoe for the price of 
a pair and extorted double the amount for 
the second shoe! Or the case of all Indians 
who practise their own form of colour pre- 
Judice against the African. All the schools. 
hospitals and recreational facilities that the 
Indian has built from money earned through 
the African is meant for his exclusive 
Preserye, 

The Africans are sworn at and abused 
and their women are used by some to satisfy 
arnal pleasures, The bastards spawned 
through such illegitimate union are discard- 


ed as human refuse—with the culprits secure 
in the belief of the white rulers being on 
their side to protect them. 


This is the common behavioural pattern 
of the strong over the weak; of the educated 
over the ignorant; of the rich over the poor. 
It has happened, and always will continue 
to happen, in any part of the world.” 

Ironically enough, if it hadn’t been for 
the political awareness of the Indian, East 
Africa would have long ago become a white 
colony like South Africa and Rhodesia. 
Several attempts had been made since 1923 
te declare an Ian Smith-type of independ- 
ence but, each time, the move was stymied 
by the Indians. 


Typically British? 


George Bennett asks in his Political 
History of Kenya: “Would the Settlers now 
succeed in making Kenya a typical British 
colony?” And answers: “In this objective, 
they were under challenge from the Indians. 
It may well ke that it was only their rival- 
ry which prevented the Europeans from 
establishing their position in Kenya as in 
places further south.” 


Again, it was Makhan Singh who organ- 
ised trade unionism in East Africa in 1936 
and, for several years, led the workers 
through strife and war. 


But with all that, when one goes 
through the unending list of pros and cons, 
one can’t help but commiserate with the 
plight of General Idi Amin. 


There are 13 warring tribes pulling in 
13 different directions. Even his mini army 
of 2,500 men are busy fighting each other, 
and mass murders are reported by those of 
the soldiers who have escaped into Tanza- 
nia. It is a battle between paganism, poverty 
and politics. 

General Idi Amin overthrew the more 
level-headed Western-educated Dr Milton 
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1956 a bigger Andhra unit emerged 
the inclusion of the eleven Telengana 

tricts and the capital was shifted to Hyd 
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ourably, not handsomely. In the fi 
of his political career he found hims: 
witted and outmanoeuvred by su 
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received a state funeral all right! 


Obote in 1971, because he was 
with the slow democratic process. In 
so, he bought himself a package o 

lems—solutions to which, he feels, 
versionary actions like the present 


Looking at his problem pragma ic: 
are not his actions justified? 


Did we not hasten to Indianise 
in India after Independence? 


tion of foreign-owned companies beca € 
find them to be a drain on our f 
exchange reserves? 


Do we not keep a close check on 
ratio of foreigners-Indians employed in 
companies? 


And, finally, have we not denie 
and citizenships to foreigners who i 
to make India their home? =e 


ae 

One Austrian Peace Corps worker, w 
wanted to stay in India for a few years { 
teach motor mechanism to Indian boy. 
denied permission for more than six - 
Another German, who wanted to 
India and do social work, was also turn 
away. 7 


What Would You? 


Then, given the same circumstan 
tribal strife, poverty, backwardness 
unpleasant fact that 80,000 aliens ar 
trolling an economy that affects “95 
lion people and thereby slowly and | 
ably draining the country of pr 
foreign exchange—would we 
templated similar action? T 
may perhaps be in the methods ! 
done sophisticatedly or blai 
the same thing, ; 

If Idi Amin is 
such a racist, 
gated for not facing 
ties? 
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Coughs and colds come Waterbury's Compound 
when your body's resistance Red Label has two groups 
is low. When they go, they of ingredients: First, it has 
leave you weaker still. So you Creosote and Guaiaco! which 
get coughs and colds more relieve coughs and colds. 
easily again. And again. But Second, it has unique tonic 
the work of the house has to ingredients which tone up # 
be done. A housewife can’t your system, restore energy 
really fall sick, can she? and build up resistance. A 

The thing to do is to build up Send coughs and colds away 
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nly Waterbury’s Compoun P F ; 
Red Label does both. Now available in 2 sizes. 


Stay strong and healthy with 
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BAKHSHI 


by A. M. TARIQ 


Bakbshi Ghulam Mohammed 


was one of the most controver-_ 


sial figures in Kashunir’s politics. 
As Chief Minister he “ruled? 
Kashmir from 1953 to 1963 with 
an irom hand, though im later 
years he was discredited and 
found guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices. The anther. who is now 
Chairman of the Indian Motion 
Pietures Export Corporation, 
knew the’ Bakhshi well amd des- 
res the little-known facets of 
his generous personality. 


WDAKHSHI GHULAM. MOHAMMED, 
ID whose death in Srinagar on July 15 was 
mourned not only in Kashmir but all over 
India, was the staunchest secularist and 
most loyal Indian among Kashmiris. He was 
a mixture of opposites—he had positive as 
well as negative qualities. He was ambi- 
tious and indomitable, some would say ruth- 
less. Whatever the odds against him, he 
neyer admitted defeat. He was loyal and 
sincere to his friends, but he was implac- 
able towards his enemies. He never forgave 
them till they admitted abject surrender. 


On the other hand, he was full of love, 
sympathy, compassion and generosity. 
he Bakhshi was born of humble parents 
and (like Sheikh Abdullah) began his career 
as a low-paid school-teacher. Yet he rose to 
be not only Chief Minister of Kashmir but 
one of the most powerful and influential 
men in the whole of India. 


He was a sportsman in the true sense 
of the word—not only taking interest in 
games but displaying the spirit of sports- 
manship. He was also a lover of adventure. 


At the same time, he was a man of 
taste who revived the cultural and artistic 
traditions of Kashmir, got old and rare 
Manuscripts published and gave an impetus 
to Kashmiri literature, especially Kashmiri 
poetry. He was a connoisseur of Kashmiri 
music and would spend hours listening to 
musical programmes. He did a lot—more 


gahan anyone else—for the revival and im- 


provement of Kashmiri art and for the en- 
couragement of Kashmiri artists. He was not 
overawed by political power or eminence, 
but he respected poets and men of letters. 


He also always respected old teachers 
and never forgot the companions of his child- 
hood, however humble they might have re- 
mained. It is true some of his family mem- 
bers exploited his position for their own 
benefit. But it is also true that many poor 
and humble people, who were no relations 
of his, benefited from his generosity. 


a He was not just a “fair-weather friend”. 

€ would continue to meet those who 
had lost their position and power and would 
egy himself informed of their welfare. He 
ie, pe friend in need of the helpless widow, 
E rphan, the destitute. It was not surpris- 

E, therefore, that nearly a lakh of people 
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SAHEB—A ‘THbo 


of all communities and ‘classes—but mostly 
from among the poor—should have followed 
his janaza to the burial ground. 

It was said of Bakhshi Saheb (as we 
called him) that he never missed a wedding 
or a funeral. He was always present to share 
the joys and sorrows, not only of his friends 
and acquaintances, but also of his political 
opponents. Yet some of his opponents did 
not have the grace to pay their last respects 
to the Bakhshi. 

Whenever and wherever there was a 
crisis, a riot or disorder, at any hour of day 
or night Bakhshi Saheb would run up to the 
spot without delay, often easing the situa-- 
tion by his mere presence and tactful hand- 
ling of the situation. 


In spite of the poverty he was born in, 
Bakhshi Saheb had aristocratic habits and a 
royal temperament. He had excellent taste— 
in food, tea and cigarettes. He liked the good 
things of life and wanted to share them with 
his friends. 


Mahavir Tyagi, K. D. Malaviya, Chavan 
- Saheb, Sukhadiaji and Raj Bahadurji were 
among those whom Bakhshi Saheb regarded 
as his close friends. He had deep respect 
for Indiraji. He admired her for the courage- 


ous manner in which she had fought the - 


demon of communalism. He looked upon 
the Simla Agreement as her supreme act of 
statesmanship. , 


Love-Hate Relationship 


Personally, I had a love-hate relation- 
ship with Bakhshi Saheb whom I must 
acknowledge as one of my political gurus. 
When he was kind to me, he was very 
kind, even overgenerous. When political dif- 
ferences arose between us and he was angry 
with my defiant attitude, he left no stone 
unturned to keep me out of Kashmir poli- 
tics. But—and this was characteristic of him 
—he never ceased to be respectful to my 
parents, was always helpful and solicitous to 
my younger brothers and, whenever he 
happened to meet my children, he was kind 
and affectionate, as though nothing had 
happened between us! 


Because of me, Jawaharlalji also had 
reason to be angry with Bakhshi Saheb. But, 
when the time came, I did my best to make 
amends. When the Bakhshi was relieved of 
his Chief Ministership, I was sent by Pandit- 
ji to accompany Shastriji to Jammu. Before 
my departure, Panditji called me and said 
that I must meet Bakhshi Saheb and give 
him due respect. I rang him up from Jammu 
Airport and asked if I could meet him. He 
said: “Come at once!” 


When I reached his official residence, 
he met me very cordially. I said: “Bakhshi 
Saheb, please forget and forgive. Panditji 
has asked me to apologise if I have been 
rude or impertinent to you. And that is 
why I have come.” 


There were tears in Bakhshi Saheb’s 
eyes as he embraced me. Then he gave me a 
confidential message to be delivered to 
Sadiq Saheb, the new Chief Minister, which 
I duly did. 


I could not go to Kashmir for several 
years. But early in July this year, I went 


SOME OF KASHMIR’S GREATEST SONS. 


This photograph was taken on Pandit 
Nehru’s birthday. The Bakhshi sits next to 
Panditji. Political differences were later to 
wipe out the benevolent smile that G. M. 
Sadiq (extreme left) bestows on the Bakshi 
in the picture. Sadiq succeeded Bakhshi 
Saheb as Chief Minister of Kashmir. The 
author stands just behind the Bakhshi. 


there, because a near relation, Sheikh Aslam 
Saheb, was seriously ill. Sheikh Aslam had 
been Superintendent of Police when Bakhshi 
Saheb was Chief Minister and was very 
close to him. Bakhshi Saheb was himself ill 
but he came all the way to Aslam’s house, 
climbed several stairs despite his weak 


heart and met the man on his sickbed. A 


few days later, Sheikh Aslam died. This 
time Bakhshi Saheb could not go because 
of his failing health; but he sent all his 
brothers to the funeral. 


Still, he came later to offer his condo- 
Jences to the bereaved family. There we had 
our last meeting. Bakhshi Saheb asked me 
for a cigarette—an indulgence the doctors 
had strictly forbidden him. He lit the cigar- 
ette, had just a puff and then handed it back 
to me. It was the last smoke of his life—and 
that from one who had once dared to 
oppose him! 


Next morning he was no more. But his 
memory is still there, mocking us, provok- 
ing us, inspiring us. The tributes paid to 
Bakhshi Saheb by Indiraji, D. P. Dhar aad 
Mir Qasim, among others, have recalled his 
secular ideals and his dynamic personality. 
The presence at his funeral of Maulana Ma- 
sudi (who came from Gandar Bal when not 
himself in good health), Ghulam Mohiuddin 
Karah and Maulana Farooq was a tribute to 
his personal popularity. 


I can only add that he was a man, a 
real man, generous to his friends and con- 
siderate even to his oppanents and enemies. 
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Recent budget proposals have put a ceiling of Rs 6.000 on the salar- 
ies of chief executives. But perquisites worth more tham the salary 


remain. The top boss often makes 100 times over the wage of the 
lower-grade employee- Advanced countries (like the US, the UK and 
Sweden) maintain a certain parity in the wage scales of t heir top- 
level, middle-level and bottom-of-the-rung employees. Not so in So- 
cialist India. The feeling has grown that the salary structure im seve- 
ral firms is unrealistic and that the ratio between the maximum 
and the minimum income should not be more than 10 to i. 


by BENEDICT COSTA 


HE Chairman of a foreign company wa 
given a fully carpeted, air-conditioned 
spacious (800 sq ft) office room. Recently 


the company appointed an Indian as Chair. | 


man: he got only half as much. He was al 
lotted the same spacious office area—the 
wall-to-wall carpet was cut by half. : 


Out of eight huge vases with evergreg, 
plants adorning his office, four were takes 
away. Instead of two limousines and ta 
secretaries—he got one of each. Y 


Nevertheless, the life of the chief exe 
cutive of any good firm is not unlike that oh 
an oriental potentate. He maintains his lux 
urious living style through “perks’—a aval 
tem which takes care of all mundane nena’ 
comforts and luxuries of the chief execute 
and his family—at company’s expense, j 

Before the recent curbs imposed by th 
Company Law Board, the chief had a ari 
some salary (sometimes over Rs 10,000 ; 
month). His perquisites included a comin 
sion (about Rs one lakh) on the annual ore 
fits of the company; a huge, furnished pur 
galow with an army of servants; one or ‘we 
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ALL AT COMPANY’S EXPENSE! An. imported limousine fur- 
nished. accommodation, servants, electricity, gas, water, telephones, 
medical expenses, one or two trips abroad for himself and his fami- 
ly, etc., are just some of the perquisites that the top executives get. 
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“WITH ALL THIS TAX 
EVERY DAY,” the chief e. 
salary. Also, the value of 
tor of a firm is paid abou 


cecutives wail. “It 


ATION, WE ARE BECOMING POORER 


does not pay to earn a fat 


the rupee has fallen.” The Managing Direc- 
t Rs 7,000. He gets only Rs 3,000 in hand. 


chauffeur-d riven air-conditioned limo u- 
sines; a holiday every year for himself and 
his family; fat medical expenses; one or two 
pleasure-cum-business jaunts abroad and a 
big expense account to carry on the daily 
business of living and entertaining. 


In several organisations, top executive 
posts have usually been reserved for the 
sons, daughters, wives and sons-in-law 
of owners of companies. This has led to 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few at the expense of many. 


The Main Props 


The main props of an organisation (be- 
cause of their specialised training and know- 
ledge) are the middle-level executives. Their 
pay and “perks” are a pittance compared 
with those of the chief executives. They 


get Rs 1,000 to Rs 


3,000 a month. 


In the lowest rung of the ladder are the 
clerks and messengers. An office sepoy earns 
around Rs 200—which is a hundred times. 
less than the chief executive's pay and 


perks; a clerk gets 


Rs 300-600; and the only 


perquisites these men and women enjoy 
are yearly bonus and provident fund. Very 


few organisations, 
Indian, offer them 


more often foreign than — 


a housing allowance, me- 


dical facilities, leave travel and sports 


grounds. 


But now the socialist axe has fallen on 
the heads of the chief executives, Curbs im- 
posed on their remuneration and perquisites 
have raised a howl of protest. “It will im- 
pair our efficiency! It no longer pays to earn 
a fat salary. The rupee is no longer worth 
what it used to be,” wail the chiefs. Isn't 
this the same for all other wage-carners? It 
is worse for the underdog who cannot over- 
come the feeling that the top dog has all the 


king bones. 


The great disparity between the living 
style of men at the top and the underlings 


has contributed to 


industrial strife and much 


—Continued 
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Dr Khanna. The Company however madea | rial 
* If you drive a car, PU tax the street representation to the Government to raise i test 
If you try to sit, PU tax your seat the basic salaries of Mr Broacha and Dr i bers 
If you get too cold, PU tax the heat Khanna to the levels sanctioned by the appe 
If you take a walk, Pll tax your feet. shareholders. pom 
“After a certain stage, money is no long- While approving of these contracts, the ant 
er a motivator. What executives look for- Government has suggested that a Director ee 
ward to is not an increase in their salaries should not be paid “sitting fees” to attend i Pt 
put the possibility of higher responsibilities, meetings of the Board. He cannot also get i 
greater participation in corporate decision- money in lieu of certain perquisites. he | r 
making as well as a position in the gratuity a Director gets is 15 days’ salary i 
community.” for every year of service. In addition he is | 
The Company Law Board’s restrictions entitled to get up to Rs 2 lakhs (or one per | 
cent of the Company’s profits). 1 


er 
$ 


have sometimes been received with good 


grace. Typical is a case when TELCO sought I contacted a few top organisations (in 
approval for the appointment and salaries the public and private sectors) for a factu 
of some of its top executives. Its annual re- assessment of (i) the monthly salary jot the 
port for 1970-71 makes these points: head of the organisation, (ii) his take- ome 
pay after tax deduction, and (it) peru: 


At the extraordinary general meeting of 


the Company held on January 27, 1970, the sites. i 
shareholders approved of the appointment Of them only two private firms and the } 
of Mr S. Moolgaokar as Vice-Chairman and BEST Undertaking answered the points | 
Managing Director, and of Mr R. H. Broacha made. The others were secretive. 
and Dr Y. K. Khanna as whole-time Direc- The Managing Director of a top phar | 
me the Company for five years from maceutical firm in Bombay, for instance | 
3. is paid Rs 7,300. His perquisites include $0 
The Central Government gave its ap- nished. accommodation, servants, comp: 
proval to the appointments. However, car, gas, electricity, free water ‘and tele | 
against a basic salary of Rs 10,000 per month phone, medical expenses, passage on l ye 7 
r FROM TOP TO ROCK BOTTOM. Shouldn't sanctioned by the shareholders for Mr S. annual subscription of one club, provide 
@ there be some parity in the wage structure? Moolgaokar, Vice-Chairman and Managing and superannuation fund and personal i. 
°F The fortunes of 4 company depa as much Director, the Government approved a salary dent insurance. His take-home pay alte 
J those who run errands, il and sweat : fond) 
upon he business skills of its chief of only Rs 7,500 per month. However, at Mr deduction of taxes and provident 
= ee tre ut Moolgaokar’s request, no representation was comes to Rs 2,378. 
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The General Manager of the Bombay 
Electric Supply and Transport Undertaking 
(BEST), a miunicipalised service, gets a 
monthly salary of Rs 2,500. His take-home 
pay is Rs 2,395. Other allowances include 
spacious living quarters, free travelling, 
telephone, electricity, etc. 


The managing director in a public sector _ 


undertaking carns Rs 2,750 to Rs 4,600. His 
perquisites are fabulous: they are worth at 
least four times their gross salary and are 
all tax free. Still the JAS managing directors 
in the public sector establishments behave 
like poor relations of those in the corporate 
sector. They fee] that there are two sets of 
standards: one for the public and the other 
for the private sector. 


Twenty-seven public sector organisa- 
tions indicated that only ten IAS executives 
had, during the past five years, opted to 
Jeave their present jobs. The exodus how- 
ever is greater among those who have al- 
ready completed their bond period. 


A survey carried out by the Institute 
of Public Enterprises (Hyderabad) revealed 
that the managerial compensation philoso- 
phy in the public sector was “predominantly 
Government-oriented and unsuited to mo- 
dern requirements... with a clear, open 
competitive market for top managers, the 
market value of a manager cannot.be com- 
pletely ignored while fixing his emoluments 

the salary structure is like a pair of 
pants which is too tight for the public sec- 
tor personne)”. 


There are instances of civil servants 
drawing a salary lower or about the same 
as the line manager under them. This ano- 
maly can lead to difficulties in the daily 
work routine. 


Recent budget proposals have sought to 
set a limit of Rs 6,000 a month on manage- 
rial remuneration. There was a strong pro- 
test from the Federation ef Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry who have 
appealed to Mrs indira Gandhi. The FICCI 
pointed out that the suggested limit was 
‘unrealistic and undesirable’ and that it 
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Monthly Gross 


Take-H p i.a. 
Salary (Rs) ake Hore Tay Ue 


1961-62 


(2) (3) 


1,718 1,605 

3,000 2,280 2,155 
4,000 2,738 2,568 
5,000 3,117 2,985 
7,000 3,691 3,620 
10,000 4,369 4,525 


to Offset impact Of Taxation 


would affect adversely the availability of 
executives “at all levels”. 


Some time before this budget directive, 
the Ministry of Company Law Affairs had 
spelt out the perquisites of managing direc- 
tors, directors and managers in the public 
limited companies—in November 1969. The 
guidelines had fixed the maximum remune- 
ration at Rs 7,500 a month. This was being 


stitito Monika. 


Take-Home Pay Of Top Executives 


1965-66 


Gross Salary Required in 1971-72 


2,000 1,718 3,110 6,609 3.3 

3,000 2,280 4127 21.563 7.2 

4,000 2,738 4,956 58,404 14.6 

5,000 3,117 5,642 88,893 17.8 

7,000 3,691 6,681 4,35,070 13.3 
10,000 4,369 7,908 1,89,611 


done in an sitempt to define “socialism 


Pay After Tax) 
1971-72 


And Price Inflation 


Monthly Gross Salary Value of Gross Salary 
Salary After tax saiary after Required to 
Rs in tax in 1961-62 ba earned in 
1961-62 at 1970-71 1971-72 to 
Rs prices leave take- 
Rs home pay in 
Col. (3) 
Rs 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 3) . 


measure that did not lead to the cone: 
tion of wealth”. es 

In addition to their salaries they are en- 
titled to a handsome company comm 
(up to Rs two lakhs) and perquisites (i 
30,000) per annum. 

While fixing the perquisites, certa 
items have been excluded from the 
30,000 limit. These are: s 

(i) Company's contribution towa 
provident fund so long as it does not e: 
ten per cent of his salary; : 

(ii) Company's contribution towards 
pension or superannuation fund so long 
such contribution together with the 
bution to the provident fund does not € 
25 per cent of the salary; 3 

(iii) Gratuity payable not exceedin 
month’s salary for every year of 
subject to a maximum of Rs 24,000 
months’ salary, whichever is less; 

(iv) Medical benefits for self and 
reimbursement of expenses 
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If he gets to the office on time, he’s an eager beaver. 


If the office is running smogthly, he’s a dictator. 

If the office is a mess, he’s a poor administrator. 

If he holds weekly staff meetings, he is in desperate need of ideas. 

lf he doesn’t hold staff meetings, he doesn’t appreciate the value of 
teamwork. 

If he spends a lot of time with the bess, ‘he’s a back-slapper. 

If he’s never with the boss, he’s on his way out. 


If he goes to conventions, he’s on the gravy train. 
If he never makes a trip, he’s not important. 


lf he tries to do all the work himself, he doesn’t trust anybody. 
if he delegates as much as possible, he’s lazy. 


If he tries to get additional personnel, he’s an empire-builder. ` 
If he doesn’t want more employees, he’s a slave-driver. 


lf he has lunch in expensive restaurants, he’s putting on the dog. 
if he brings his lunch to the office, hes a cheap skate. 


“Ne 


if he taxes his briefcase home, he’s trying to impress the boss. 
If he leaves the office without any homework, he has a sinecure. 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. Digitization: eGangotri. 


The Administrater’s Dilemmas* 


If he’s late for work in the morning he's taking advantage of his position. 


If he’s friendly with the office personnel, he’s a politician. 
If he keeps to himself, he’s a snob. 


If he makes decisions quickly, he's arbitrary. 
If he doesn’t have an immediate answer, he can't make up his mind. 


If he works on a day-to-day basis, he lacks foresight. 
If he has long-range plans, he’s a daydreamer. 


If his name appears in the newspapers, he’s a publicity hound. 
If no one has ever heard of him, he’s a nonentity. 


Jf he requests a larger appropriation, he is against economy. 
If he doesn’t ask for more money, he’s a timid soul (or stark mad). 


If he tries to eliminate red tape, he has no regard for system. 
If he insists on going through channels, he’s a bureaucrat. 


If he speaks the language of public administration, he’s a cliche expert. 
if he doesn’t use the jargon, he’s illiterate. 


lf he writes for the Public Administration Review, he’s neglecting his work. 


if he has never written an article, he hasn't had a thought of his own 
in twenty years. 

If he enjoys reading this, he’s facetious. 

If he doesn’t think it’s funny, he is entitled to his own opinion. 


incurred—the total cost to the company shall 
not exceed one month’s s&lary in a year sub- 
ject to a maximum of Rs 5,000 per annum; 


(v) Free travel to expatriate directors 
for self and family at reasonable intervals: 


(vi) Leave travel concession with actual 
fares but not hotel expenses, ete., allowed to 
indian directors and managers for self, wife 
and minor children once a year; 


(vii) Leave on full pay and allowances 
at the rate allowable to other employees of 
the company in terms of company’s rules 
but not exceeding one month’s leave for 
every 11 months of service. 


No Bad Workers, Only Bad Managers 


Good management calls for specialised 

, training. This is unfortunately not true of a 
| large number of firms where close 
relatives (illiterate wives, minor sons, ne- 
phews and nieces} warm up red-leathered 
Swivel seats. This surfeit of listless, un- 
| trained managers has contributed to labour 
| unrest and strikes. Too conscious of their 
limitations, they are reluctant to budge 
from the splendour of their air-conditioned 

L cabins. The fear of mingling with the work- 


; smg masses is too strong. 


One such managing director asked me: 
“How can I sit at the same table with my 
clerk to discuss his problems? How can I 
tub shoulders with him?” This sort of atti- 
tude cannot usher harmonious relationg. An 
enlightened manager must not only be good 
at his job and bring profits to his company 
but also not pose like a superman in a world 
| Of simple, underpaid men. 


i Not even one per cent of our top man- 
, *8ement executives have any training in 
Management techniques. 


Í trai There is a handful of institutes giving 
| “ning in management techniques but they 
| ava equate, There will be 20 million jobs 
la 3 pble during the Fourth Plan. This will 
T and create a demand for 260,000 middle-level 
í 5,000 top executives. 
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X By Robert S. Herman, Division of the Budget, State of New York 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has 
made it known to senior executives that 
“investment in the welfare of the masses” 
is a “guarantee for their own personal sur- 
vival’, She called for a basic minimum liv- 
ing standard for every individual. “Unless 
this is done, there will not be stability, and 
senior executives themselves will be caught 
in the whirlpool of change.” 


Mrs Gandhi stated that the managing 
agencies were abolished in order to replace 
“hereditary management by the professional 
one”. It was also meant to meet the man- 
agement needs during the early stages of 
industrialisation and avoid control of indus- 
try by a few families and financial groups. 


The Government now is expected to as- 
sume “overriding powers” to nominate its 
own directors on the boards of companies. 
A Bill amending the Companies Act is being 
introduced in the Lok Sabha. 


Weaker Sections Suffer 


As things are today, the salary drawn 
by the top bosses has no relation whatsoever 
to the miserable living conditions of the 
underlings. This is certainly anomalous in 
a nation pledged to establish a socialist 
society. 


Should there be a ratio between the 
maximum and minimum incomes? Socialism 
can have some meaning only when the 
salary of the lowest employee is at least 
one-tenth that of the head of the organisa- 
tion in which he works. 


Ceylon, for instance, has already fixed a 
Rs 2,000 ceiling (after deductions of income 
tax and provident fund) on the remunera- 
tion of top executives. 


Advanced countries like the US, UK, 
Sweden and others maintain a certain parity 
in the wage scales of their top, middle-level 
and bottom-of-the-rung workers. Until re- 
cently, in India, to ask for “wage parity” 
was like crying for the moon, The salary 
structure is unrealistic and, because of the 
prevailing unemployment, the weaker sec- 
tions suffer. 


ad Raman 


Public Administration Review, Autumn 1955 
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OOH,...LA...LA... and there are two types 
of curves. i 


A reasonable parity is necessary to 
foster harmonious industrial relations, 
Here's a tentative chart for a medium-scale 
industrial establishment: 


Chief Executive Rs 5,000 
Middle-Level Executive Rs 3,000 
Non-Executive Cadre Rs 1,000 
Clerk Rs 700 
Messenger Rs 500 


Employees should also be entitled to a 
house allowance, leave and other facilities 
which make life worth living. After all, the 
fortunes of a company depend as much on 2 
those who toil and sweat and run errands as 
on the business skills of its chief executive. 


ane LN BRA accent 


MR ete ete: 


at the 1968 Mexico Olympic Games. 
litile bit extra to win through. 


200 Metres 


VERY Olympic Year, America produces 

a sprinter who is versatile. In 1964 it 

was Henry Carr, who was quite capable of 
running the 100, the 200 and the 400 metres 
; and the relays. In 1968 it was Tommie Smith 
who was more than competent to run 
these events; in fact, at that time, he was 
the world record-holder in the 200 and the 
= 400 metres. Even so, to participate in all 
these events is too arduous a task even for 
a superb athlete in a competition like the 
Olympics. But, for Munch, there is such a 

man from the States: Steygr Williams. 


This 18-year-old prospect had his first 
outdoor race of 100 yards at 9.3 sec., which is 
equal to running the 100 metres in 10.2 sec. 
As a Third Year student, Steve ran the 220 
yards in 20.3 sec., winning over performers 
like Don Quarrie, the Commonwealth Games 
Champion, and Leon Brown and Willie De- 
card, the American stalwarts. This year, for 
the 200 metres, Steve heads the Ranking 

List on 20.2 sec. On April 15, against the 
South California team, he just trounced the 
field for the 100 yards in 9.3 sec.—a field 
that consisted of Quarvie, Stewart, Jackson 
and Deckard. After a while, Steve came 
beck for the 220 yards and finished it in 20.3 


sec, again beating Quarrie. 
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mie Smith of the USA wins the 200 metres 


Olympic Prospects 


by JAL D. PARDIVALA 


As the 20th Olympic Games open in Munich over the week-end, the 
author. continuing bis event-by-event discussion, deals with the 260 
metres, 400 metres, 300 metres, 110 metres hurdles, 400 metres Javar = 
dies. 3.000 metres steeplechase, the Long Jump, the Migh Jump, the 
Hammer Throw, the Decathlon and the Marathon. 


Steve Williams and Larry Black, along 
with Larry Burton, head the 1972 List, All 
three have covered the half-lap in a time 
faster than 20.2 sec. There are four other 
Americans in the 1972 Ranking List, so it 
will be no wonder if the USA win this event. 
nnn 


400 Metres 


Looking back, 1971 was the year of 
John Smith, the 20-year-old collegian from 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 
John last year not only went on to win va- 
rious 400 metres and its equivalent event 
but also established a world record of 44.5 
sec. for the 440 yards while defending his 
AAU title. The mark comes to 44.2 sec. for 
the 400 metres and, mind you, this has been 
without the advantage of altitude. 

Currently, the times of the “Leading 
World Performers of 1972” (as on June 26) 
reads: 44.6 sec. Smith; 44.6 sec. Evans; 44.7 
sec. Collett; 44.8 sec. Mathews; 44.9 sec. Steve 
Williams; 45.1 sec. Jones and Garrison; 45.3 
sec. Sang, Brown and Newhouse. Except 
for Sang, who is from Kenya, all the others 
are from the USA. Will it be a surprise 
therefore if, at Munich, the USA rule the lap 
individually and collectively—that is, the 
400 metres and the 4 X 400 metres relay? 

The Meet of Champions held in April at 
Westwood lived up to its name when Lee 
Evans, the Mexico gold medallist and world 
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record-holder (43.8 sec.), gave notice that 
he is not to be treated lightly. Overcoming — 
Wayne Collett, Lee won the 440 yards is 
44.9 sec.—his fastest race after the 1968 
Mexico Games. In the Compton Invitation 
Mect on June 4 at Los Angeles, Vince Ma- 
thews, the 1968 Mexico Games opening run. 
ner for the American ¢ X 400 metres relay 
team, put himself firmly in the world pje- 
ture for ihe one-lap race by running it in 
44.8 sec. conquering Wayne Collett (45.9 
sec.) and Lee Evans (45.5 sec.). 


4 
| 
| 
} 
| 
Jin the NCAA Meet from June 1 to 3 on i 
the Eugene track, John Smith did his sec. | 
ond-fastest run for both metres’ and yards’ 
distances in just 44.5 sec. and became the 
tenth All Time Best in the World. 
| 
| 
1 
| 
Í 
Í 


In the Vons Classics, at the same venue 
on June 9, five of the seven fastest one-lap 
sprinters of all iime faced the starter. The 
competition was over 440 yards. Lee Evans, 
the fiercest competitor in the event, bore 
down on his younger rivals almost till the 
end. However, he was closely followed by 
John Smith and Vince Mathews. Smith 
gained a few inches near the tape and got 
the verdict in a time of 45.0 sec.; Evans was | 
second in the same time; Mathews third in | 
45.1 sec.; and Collett fourth in 45.2 sec. For 
the 400 metres, the above mark of John 
Smith comes to 44.8 sec. So just imagine 
what will happen at Munich! 

Though suffering from hepatitis during 
last winter, John Smith seems to be the Man 
for The Day. And, of course, for the 4 X 400 
metres relay, it will be a pushover for the 
American Team. i 
eeaeee ea 
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metres, Bob Doubell of Australia was the 
unknown soldier who came first, equalling | 
Peter Snell’s Olympic record of 1 min. 443 | 
sec. The 1972 List, which is being headed by | 
the South African van Zijl, is 2 sec. be- 
hind the 1968 standard, But it was so also 
prior to the Mexico Games. The European 
Champion, Russia’s Yevgeniy Arzhanov, 
who continued as master of the two-lap 
race for 1971 with good performances, is on 
the quiet—but preparing for Munich some- 
where. Though the present form of Ayzhanoy 
is not known, he is bound to be there at} 
Munich, possibly with his team-mate Ivan | 
Ivanov, who is a 1 min. 46 sec. performer. | 


The Italian Marcello Fiasconaro prefers 
the one-lap race, though many regard him to 
be better in the 800 metres. This opinion }s 
strengthened by what Marcello achieved 1 
Bergemo in April this year. Leading from © 
“sun” to “tape” on a mediocre water-logged 
track in cold weather, Marcello Jowered his 
personal best by a second wiih 1 min. 47 
sec. The Australian Graham Rootham creas- 
ed to the second-fastest two-metric laps this 
year, on his own Australian soii, in 1 mim 
46.5 sec, The Englishman Andy Carter, 2 
the International Meet in Ostrova, achiev 
a good mark of 1 min. 47.6 sec. Another 8° 
mark of Andy is 1 min. 46.2 sec. 


Last year two of the America 
milers notched the season's best at fhe 
International Meet, Juris Luzins wor 
min. 45.2 sec., which was the third-fa 
that year; while Mark Winzenried was ie 
tent with 1 min. 46.6 sec. at the pre-Oly 
pic Meet, followed by 1 min, 46.2 Sec: a 
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i HEN disillusion is the 
Viy, vogue-creed, joie de vivre 
is strictly square. India has 
long been the unhappy 
hunting ground of zealous reform- 
| ers (Mayo), exotic myth-builders 
| (Zimmer), wildlife enthusiasts 
\. (Corbett), meaning-seekers (Fors- 
# ter), professional debunkers 
| (Koestler), “quickie” tourists (Mo- 
raes and Mehta), and ambivalent 
expatriates (Naipaul). After the 
assiduous efforts of the last four 
gentlemen, to like India has be- 
come a non-U activity. But liking 
| India is precisely what Rupert 
i Croft-Cooke does in a delightful 
| travelogue sub-titled “One Man’s 
| India”, The Gorgeous East (W. H. 
| Allen, 25s.). How could he do 
such a terrible thing? Didn’t he 
realise India is a problem country 
which one must forever be messing 
about with, dissecting, giving aid 
to, twitting, exposing, solving (the 
blanket tourist word for all of 
which is “doing’’)? 


“No one seems to find the least 
difficulty in taking a God’s-eye 
view of the whole group of races 

and summing it up in a bright 
opinionative book.” Thus Mr. 
Croft-Cooke, in the first chapter. 
And he adds, “When I came to In- 
dia first in my late thirties it was 
_ to me so little related to all pre- 
vious experience—though I had 
been in more than thirty countries 
—that I instantly took a new view 
of life and my whole conception 
of the earth and its races was given 
a fresh perspective.” This book in- 
evitably is “an essay in recollec- 
tion and affection”. Those who 
think that emotion affectionately 
recollected in tranquillity is obso- 
lete in a white-hot nuclear age are 
advised not to read The Gorgeous 
East. But no one should get the 
impression that because Mr. Croft- 
Ooke is loving, he is ipso facto 
sentimental; because he is simple, 
e is unsophisticated; because he 


ee Joys India, he is superficial; be- 


por 
* no one elses, 


use it is “one man’s India”, it is 


_ When 
simpatico wit 


niques of book-reviewing have to 
be, discarded for fear the reader 


er i t 
eon merely endorsing the au- 


close] 
stand 
habits 


s 
un told the people as much acout 


mẹ as they needed to know, for 

athe richest of them lived 
ahaa simplicity which made the 
cates york elaborations of the West 
signe assy, the complicated posses- 
the è € gadgets and mechanisms, 

comforts and etceteras which 
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the Europeans and Americans 
called necessities. Eating from a 
polished metal tray, without uten- 
sils but with his whole body wash- 

and his street-soiled shoes re- 
moved in preparation for it; sleep- 
ing on a mattress on the ground, 
maybe, or on a cot of rope and 
wood, free of furniture; combing 
his hair with a comb carved from 
wood; eating simply; drinking 
only water; ready to move with 
all his earthly possessions by train 
or bullock-cart at an hour’s no- 
tice, the Indian sets an example to 
the world in dismissing the non- 
essentials. Yet his luxuries, as J 
knew, could be pleasantly sybari- 
tic. In Chandni Chowk I stood 
more than once by a scent stall 
watching a grave Hindu business 
man, perhaps, or a Muslim shop- 
keeper choosing oil with which to 
have his body massaged, the stall- 
keeper spooning up drops for him 
to sniff from the back of his hand. 
I knew too that the Indian’s feel- 
ing for fine textures near his skin, 
his garlands and formal bouquets 
of flowers, the nuts and seeds he 
chewed between his strong teeth 
after eating, his love of embroi- 
dery and carving were proof that 
although he loved simplicity he 
had polished his tastes and cared 
for luxuries that were not cumb- 
rous.” 


The good thing about this book 
is that it refuses to be excited by 
surface polish or squalor (of 
which there is plenty in India). 
More than Mr. Naipaul’s, this is 
“an experience of India” as any 


experience of a country should be. 
It has, naturally, charmingly naive 
moments: its enthusiastic support 
of English, its detailed descriptions 
of the excellences of the Indian 


WILLIAM PLOMER, noted 

British author. His first novel, 

Turbott Wolfe, written at 19, 

has recently been reissued by 
the Hogarth Press. 
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To India With Love 


cuisine, its almost-blind admira- 
tion of most Indian values. 


Mr. Croft-Cooke is more charm- 


ing than naive, however, and 
never is he “gushy”—his en- 
joyment is controll his state- 


ments are tempered with judicious 
common sense. Above all, he feels 
that a country of such physical and 
psychological vastness and variety 
as India must be treated as a tre- 
mendous, enjoyable social and cul- 
tural phenomenon before it is 
opened up for economic, political, 
and religious inspection in the 
Great Surgical Ward of modern 
scepticism and iconoclasm. Al In- 
dians must feel grateful to such 
a percipient observer, and all 
foreigners will know the real In- 
dia a little better if they accept, 
even briefly, the tutelage of Mr. 
Croft-Cooke. 


P. L. 


Private Horrors 
HERE is a thin line that divides 
sanity from madness, and 
Daniel Cullen, the hero of David 
Thomson’s novel Break in the Sun 
(Barrie & Rockliff, 21s.), teeters 
over that line for a short spell, 
after which he gradually struggles 
back to normal. 


Daniel Cullen, as a script writ- 
er attached to a documentary 
film unit, is sent on an assignment 
to make a film on the occasion of 
Tanganyika’s Independence. On 
the eve of his departure he invites 
his colleague Snowey Matheson 
and Hubert Tumbril, his boss, for 
drinks at home. Penelope, the 
wife, and the two children have 
already left for a holiday in Ice- 
land. 


Daniel is obviously an anti-co- 
lonialist. He feels a misfit among 
the narrow-minded provincial 
Englishmen in Tanganyika. His 
lifelong sympathy r coloured 
people makes him suspicious of 
every white man, and he trusts 
only his native driver, Musa. An 
incident in the hotel, where he 
creates a scene because he is ask- 
ed to wear a tie, sparks off his 
perseeution mania and he starts to 
have hallucinations. As Daniel has 
a photographic vision, his halluci- 
nations take on more colour and 
depth than normal. He veers be- 
tween euphoria and extreme 
gloom. His wild letters to his wife 
and to his boss in London get mix- 
ed up in wrong envelopes. His 
diary takes on a weird, magical 
flowering. Daniel sleeps with a 
young African girl and identifies 
her with his first love, Susannah, 
and so fears for her safety. for Su- 
sannah’s sister, Ludmilla, had been 
tortured to death by the Nazis. 


Eventually, the film is not made 
by him. Instead he is sent to the 
mental ward of the local hospital, 
in spite of the dread he has of 
these institutions. His boss, Hubert 
Tumbril, comes to take his place. 
Daniel recovers enough to go home 


by sea, and in Mombasa, where 
ship docks for a few days, he’finds 
emotional release in an affair 
with Yoshi, a seventeen-year-old 
Afro-Asian girl. However it is not 
until he is reunited with his 
understanding wife in Paris that 
he fully regains his sanity. 


The terrors and loneliness of the 
mentally deranged are movingly 
described in this sensitive book, 
which combines humour, slap- 
ce ane aoe 
wi e poignant priva Orrors 
of a liberal, intelligent mind bat- 
tling to regain sanity. 

CE 


Population Problem 


g pais is a tendency on the part 
not only of economists but 
also of thinkers belonging to other 
disciplines to look at the problem 
of population as a purely econo- 
mie one. It is their argument that 
so long as there are adequate sup- 
plies of food and other essentials 
of life there is nothing to worry 
about in the growth of popula- 
tion, and only when such sup- 
plies are not forthcoming is there 
the need for placing curbs on it. 
It is on this basis that birth con- 
trol and family planning are ad- 
vocated. It is however the conten-. 
tion of William Pattersen, the au- 
thor of Politics of Population 
(Gollancz, 25s.), that issues of so- 
cial policy are involved in consi- 
dering the problem of population 
growth, that there are numerous 
political aspects to it and that it 
is a mistake to regard it as a pure- 
ly economic issue. He comes to 
conclusion after examining the in- 
fluences that operated on Malthus 
when he enunciated his well- 
known theory of population, the 
politics behind the attack of Marx 
on Malthus, the views of socialists 
on birth control, the evolution of 
Soviet family policy and the poli- 
cies adopted at various times by 
different countries in regard to 
changes in population. 


According to the author, men 
and women have no natural right 
to procreate or to vease to pro- 
create. Any such alleged right 
should be Jimited by the wider in- 
terests of society. In the modern 
welfare state, where the govern- 
ment helps the family to discharge 
the parental obligation towards 
children in a satisfactory manner, 
the doctrine that reproduction is 
a matter of individual concern has 
no force. We find states undertak- 
ing legislation regulating abor- 
tions, sterilisation, divorces, the 
use of contraceptives and the p 
vention of early marriages. ere 
is need for such legislation, not 
only in countries which are under- 
developed but also in affluent 


nations like the U.S.A. He points 
out how the increase of ation 
from 150 to 180 millions between 


1950 and 1960 in America, contrary 
to the expectation of all students 
of demography, has created pro- 
blems like the over-rapid expan- 
sion of metropolitan areas, the 
aggravation of urban con 

the severe overcrowdin, 

schools, the deterioration of edu- 
cational standards and the growth 
of juvenile delinquency. ‘ 


The political aspect of the u= 
lation problem also eae 
when one studies the nature of the 
policies which influence ern- 
ments in regulating i ation 
and emigration. 


Petersen’s book deals from a 
fresh point of view with several 
fon ard othar nh eee 

on and other ects 
intimate bearing a peek on 


M, V. 
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—K. C. S. Paniker 


“We are citizens of no mean country and we 
are proud of the land of our birth, of our people, 
our culture and traditions. That pride should not 
be for a romanticised past to which we want to 
cling; nor should it encourage exclusiveness or a 
want of appreciation of other ways than ours. 
It must never allow as to forget our many weak- 
nesses and failings or blunt our longing to be rid 
of them. We have a long way to go and much lee- 
way to make up before we can take our proper 
station with others in the van of human civilisa- 
tion and progress. And we have to harry, for the 
time at our disposal is limited and the pace of the 


world rows ever swifter.”” 


vad Ramanuija National Research |nctitute Malate 
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“€... Only they 
can sense life whe 
stand often on the 
verge of it, only they 
whose lives are not 
governed by the fear 
of death.” 


E PEE SCESE S a tes aiks 


Fee 


Quotations from Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s The Discovery of — 
India. 


seve te 


—Gopal Ghose 
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to compartmentalise his va- 
rious activities and to direct his 
energy and enthusiasm in se- 
veral directions. 


The day I met him, the Nobel 
Peace Prize had been announc- 
ed for the United Nations 
Children’s Fund and Talari was 
all the more keen on knowing 
the progress of the sale of 
greetings cards, which is one 
source of income for the Com- 
s i mpaign 
ee e and of Rese wall organised 
right future for all. that the UNICEF Committee at 

D. Prabhakar Talari, Chair- Bombay, as a centre, claimed 
man of the UNICEF Committee record sales of the greetings 
at Bombay, cannot, perhaps, be cards. Talari has also been 
aligned with administrators in commended for his publicity 
governmental offices who are work jn bringing the message 
more directly concerned with of UNICEF to the people 
the shaping of the destiny of through his own articles and 
anation; yet, working devoted- features in newspapers and 


NATION depends on its 
leaders for a sense of di- 
rection and objectives, 

put it has, at the same time, to 
turn to those who have either 
been allotted or have elected 
to work towards the achieve- 
ment of the aims for the reali- 
sation of programmes. When 
more youthful minds are asso- 
ciated with this task of carry- 
ing a country forward, one can 
be surer of the planned pro- 


| ly for a world welfare organi- ces Fars 
Í sation, he has a significant role periodicals 
/ to play. Apart from the impor- * ‘t $ 
’ tance of his office, he has re- Everyone, evidently, has 


vealed by dint of hard work heard of UNICEF. Yet to many 
and determination a sustained jt remains a name, and the va- 
sense of personal dedication to Jue of its mission is hardly 
a noble cause, inspiring all realised in the proper perspec- 
those around him and spread- tive. So, naturally, the first 
ing an infectious enthusiasm question I put Talari was in- 
T for work. tended to elicit a brief account 

; And Prabhakar Talari, to be of UNICEF, its aims and acti-- 
sure, is a busy man, seeking, vities. 

T too, a fortune in the world of “The United Nation’s Inter- 
© commerce and in other direc- national Children’s Emergenc 
` tions. “I want to make enough Fund was F pency 

x created in 1946 to 
ured fhrongh purines, af provide assistance for children 
at I can later devote myse who had suffered and were 


ate mk paar job, pice penne as a result of World 
í ar II. 


$ id he “Later as the needs of these 

Talari’s office cabin is an children were met and as the 
ideal place to study the man. member nations began to look 
Dressed in debonair style, bear- more widely at the situation in 
ing a striking resemblance to other countries it became ob- 
a movie actor (and here one vious that UNICEF must con- 
wishes that Talari was more ‘tinue, to fill an ever greater 
well known so that the actor and more universal need 
would be told he resembles the amongst children. So the UN 
other), his mind apparently General Assembly authorised 
full of his own business cal- in 1950 the UNICEF Board to 
culations and correspondence ‘determine the programmes 
even as he is advising a group nd allocate the resources of 
of girls on how to push the the Fund for the purposes of 
sales of UNICEF greetings meeting, through the provision 
cards, smoking, on occasion, a of supplies, training and ad- 
cigar, he is likely in the course vice, emergency and long range 
of a conversation to switch on needs of children and their 
the tape-record player to listen continuing needs particularly 
to jazz and such hot music or in underdeveloped countries, 
stride across the room to 9pen with a view to strengthening 
the door and check on a point permanent health and child 
with his office staff. welfare programmes of the 
The hours of the day have counknes receiving assistance’, 
an effect on Talari, I noticed. Again in 1953 the UN Ge- 
ty ate in the evenings one meets neral Assembly voted unani- 
a relaxed, fun-loving man and, mously to continue the Fund 
checking on all the divergent indefinitely. Today, UNICEF 


j understands is more correctly the United 
ST ee managed Nations Children’s Fund, but 


A Talari 
so E a 
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PRABHAKAR 


the earlier abbreviation is still 
employed because it has been 
longer in use. 


“The real aim of UNICEF is 
to seek a way to a future when 
every child lives and grows 
within a family unit which in 
turn is part of a healthy and 
contented community. 


“UNICEF never begins or 
ends a project. The beginning 
and ending are left to the gov- 
ernment of the country con- 
cerned. UNICEF only partici- 
pates in a project when re- 
quested by a government. On 
receipt of such a request it 
then acts only after careful de- 
termination of the most econo- 
mical and useful way in which 
the available resources can be 
employed. These understand- 
ings are also obtained: that the 
government in question will 
match UNICEF’s expenditure 
in a project at least unit for 
unit; secondly that the supplies 
furnished by UNICEF will be 
distributed without regard to 
race. creed or political belief; 
thirdly that when the project 
is sufficiently developed, it will 
become an integral part of. the 
welfare organisation of the 
country.” 


‘What briefly are UNICEF's 
main activities?” 

“Maternal and child welfare 
activities by way of aid in esta- 
blishing rural health centres 
and improved sanitation and 
hygienic education; training 
personnel as nurses, midwives 
and public health workers; 
communicable disease control 
covering eradication program- 
mes and check-up campaigns— 
malaria, yaws, trachoma, lep- 
rosy and tuberculosis; nutri- 
tion and feeding; also aid in 
any emergency.” 

* %4 * 


“In India what are the pro- 
grammes that have received 
UNICEF aid?” 


“Food processing plants, not- 
ably dairy projects and includ- 
ing fishery-development sche- 
mes; health centres, especially 
pediatric wings; training nurses 
and midwives: sanitation sche- 
mes like D.D.T. spraying cam- 
paigns and mobile clinics; 
applied-nutrition research and 
experiments. 


“The Aarey Milk Colony, 
Bombay, as you know, was es- 
tablished with UNICEF aid. 
Similarly the Kaira District 
Co-operative Milk Producers’ 
Union at Anand has been de- 
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veloped under the same guid. 
ance and co-operation. There 
are also the milk producing anq 
processing plants at Kanpur 
Madras, Coimbatore and other 
places which have received 
UNICEF assistance by way of 
equipment and expert advice, 


“The supply of drugs, milk 
powder, seeds, medical equip- 
ment and the like are made 
through social-service organi- 
sations. Also training stipends 
are given to teachers, doctors, 
nurses and social workers so 
that the basis of a well-knit 
community workers’ system 
may be eventually established. 


“The emphasis in the next 
few years in India should be 
on grow-more-food campaigns, 
without forgetting the work in 
other directions. 


“In India, I feel, there is a 
lot of scope for work on lesser 
levels which will bring joy and 
cheer to the children. For ins- 
tance, an active pen friends’ 
league, a well-produced maga- 
zine, as also films for children 
—all such efforts will be ap- 
preciated by thousands of 
youngsters.” 


a % a 


“I understand that UNICEF 
has a staff numbering only 
about 500 throughout the world. 
How then are the manifold ac- 
tivities undertaken?” 


“As mentioned earlier, it is 
the government in question 
that is responsible for the suc- 
cessful implementation of the 
programmes. UNICEF acts in 
the main as a clearing house, 
passing on the problems to ex- 
perts in the specialised 
agencies concerned. The minor 
activities are? carried on by 
volunteers and the administra: 
tive work is undertaken by “he 
small staff at our disposal. The 
local social-welfare organisa- 
tions co-operate in severa 
schemes. 


“In our country, the Balkan- 
ji-bari, the Society for handi- 
capped children and the like 
do excellent work on their ow? 
resources. Indeed UNICEF co- 
operates fully with these orga- 
nisations. The Handicap 
Childrens’ Rehabilitation Cen- 
tre, and the School for the 
Deaf and Dumb, in Bombay: 
have been supplied with equiP” 
ment, while a Peace 
worker has been 
through UNICEF 
Balkan-ji-bari in 
play centres for children. An 
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A SATYAGRAHIS STRUGGLE HAS ENDED. Indulal Yagnik (80), the great Gandhian lead- 
er of Gujarat, passed away after lying in a coma for 82 days. Half a million people paid their 
last respects before his body was cremated on the banks of the Sabarmati. President Giri, in 
his tribute, called Mr Yugnik a “veteran Gandhian and a doughty champion of the under- 
privileged”. Mr Yagnik was leader of the Mahagujarat movement and worked ceaselessly to 
improve the lot of peasants and tertile workers. He was aiso an author and a journalist. 
Acharya Purshottam Mavlankar is seen here reciting the Gita. 
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COREE BHAKTI HORNER SAT IN A 
Dvn LISTENING TO MANTRAS 
to ti E. A devotee brought along his son 
Chane, Court” of His Divine Gresse Abhay 
pe Bhaktivedanta Swami éeader of 
international religious cult, Hare Krish- 
follo who arrived recently in London. His 
nias showered petals on him as he 
ed at Heathrow Airport. 
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NOT BIG ENOUGH TO BE BIG BUSINESS. 
School and college teachers of Gujarat carry 
an effigy of a “Sheth” holding a moneybag 
in one hand and a poor teacher in the other 
as they march to the Gujarat Congress Pra- 
desh Committee office in Ahmedabad. The 
procession, 2,000 strong, demanded the aboli- 
tion of private ownership of schools and cal- 
leges and the setting up of a Secondary 
Teachers’ Service Corporation. At present 
the management of colleges is in the hands 
of “Sheths”. 


ape 


DON’T PUT HIM ON OUR ROADS, 
PLEASE, This is not a grisly accident: it 

a demonstration of the power of a “ $ 
actor", a 24-ton studded-wheel monster (at 
use in junkyards. It will reduce the most 
stubborn car to “pulp”—ready to be shipped 
in bulk to steel furnaces, It also scrapes th 
scrap into handy piles. A 


“model” display of a cout from the 
eallection at a Vanes show in Lon 
coat recalls the -1940s and is avai 
such colours as “moonlight” and “o; 


BLOW, BLOW, THOU WICKED WINDI 
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MANDVI BUNDER. Bassein was fortified in 1532 by Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat to guard the coastal trade against sea pirates and te 
Portuguese. Two years iater, the Sultan ceded the Fort to the Portuguese in perpetuity to halt the spread of the Mughal Empire under Humayun | 


| 


A 


7 Im the days Bassein enjoyed a 
B A S S F | O R strategie importance, the port o| 
| \ | Bombay was only an observa) — 
at tion post. Today, ravaged by] —Worli, 


time, Bassein Fort speaks of ils! mar. Tod 
by INDIRA MAHINDRA 


Sketches by FATIMA AHMED old glory Ghrengh ite rains. ee 


PEAR ; > ae k once sect 
HE ancient thinkers of India attributed Fort, beit 


the female gender to Nature, Pras affected | 
kriti, perhaps because of the whimsical slowly be 
quarrel she picked up with Man. When the} a blue be 
early man experimented with free struc} national : 


tures for a shelter, she filled up his cavé There 
with dirt to obliterate evidence of his occ value of 
pation. Bombay, 


The rivers flood and ravage villages MGs. post: The 


the banks. Torrential rains erode the high dy pauegur 


elevations where Man chose to dwell. Hon eee. y 
sands blow over and make mounds of town Beton c 
—-Mohenjo-daro, Jericho, Sumer, Babylon | anes z 
Se man makes stronger buildings but earth | side an 
quakes tumble the skycrapers and the storms salt-wates 
in the sea sweep away the ports, A little Le gese Gen 
glect and the green vegetation, like a swarm | routing tl 
of locusts, overwhelms the bricks and ston del, but } 
raised by Man to perpetuate his glory: f| of resour 
devastation is more complete or terriii a chance 


than this silent onslaught of tiny D 


which, once embedded, swell into trees At th 
tear the stones apart. One such vacillatin, 
spectacle is the Fort of Bassein, about © is power 
miles from Bombay. the Portu 

adur Sh: 


; In the age of the Atom it seems a 
AN ABANDONED BOAT heightens the sense of nostaigia experienced at Bassein, 30 miles dible that a wall was once an adeq’t™ 


; : i n 
from Bombay. The Marathas put an end to the 200-year-old sway of the Portu ; z fence. In that era, the coastal region 
but were Pred to part with Bassein to the British in 1782. j pusse Pr a9 the Bombay Island was dotted with 
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agavat Ramana Nations Sea ati 


2s and the | 
Humayun | 
| 


joyed a H 

port of) 

bserva: | 3 

aged by | —Worli, Mahim, Sewri, Rewah and Alde- 
cs of ifs! mar. Today a reference to the Bombay fort 
is associated with the downtown business 


3 | 
Be S A 
m | and shopping area, and not the fort which 
attributed i once secured the British elements. Bassein 
| Fort, being somewhat remote, has not been 
ture, Pra- 


2a affected by urban expansion. Instead it is 
whimsical | slowly being overtaken by nature in spite of 
When the a blue board declaring it to be a protected 
ree struč| national monument. 


his Aa There was a time when the strategic 
value of Bassein was greater than that of 
Bombay, which was merely an observation 
jillages 0n L; Post. The Fort was built in 1532 by Sultan 


the higher gp sahadur Shah of Gujarat to guard the 


jwell, Hol Į Coastal trade against the sea pirates and the 
weil. 1 Port S 2 
s of towns | uguese who were trying to make an in- 
Babylon | cursion on the west coast. Bassein Fort was 
hae earth: | further strengthened by a second fort in- 
ine storms | Side, called the Citadel, surrounded by a 
. Tittle ne- Salt-water moat. Nevertheless, the Portu- 
H gese General, Nuno da Cunha, succeeded in 
: nd stones | zOuting the garrison stationed in the Cita- 
a En del, but he could not hold the fort for lack 
goma ing of resources. The smart Sultan saw in this 
terrify™ | 


: sooi a chance of effectively using the fort as a 

tiny 1 Pawn in the power politics of the day. 

some | At that time, Humayun, the Mughal of 

; i| Yacillating fortune, was ambitious to extend 

r i fe Power to the Deccan. He was courting 
e Portuguese for an alliance against Ba- 


ems ino} Yadur Shah. The Sultan checkmated him by 
& 
equate of —Continued 
on 
efi: a 


2 A ; sonal 
RAMPART WALL NEAR PORTA DA TERRA. ‘Though Bassein Fort is a protected nationa 
monument, it stands largely abandoned to time and weather. 


ROOF RIBS OVER THE NAVE OF A CHURCH, Almost all the ancient buildings of Bassem 
are roofless today and none is noted for any exceptional architecture. : 
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The Incredible New... 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. We are so convinced that the Sauna Belt is the fastest, 
surest, most comfortable, most sensationally effective waistline reducer ever discovered thal 
we offer this oncondrticnal Money-Back Guarantee. Man or woman, if your waist- 
lino is not 2 to 7 cms. smaller after using tho Sauna Belt 
you may simply return the belt to us and your money will be refundod 
promptly and without question, So if you want a uimmer, slimmer, firmer, 
tighter waistline and you want it now— send for your Sauna Belt today and discover 
whai a remarkable difforence it can make in the way you look and wey you feel. It 

will Se the best investment in your appearance you will ever make. 


pe ee a E E E 
BpRept IM. Jad. Pat 120772 Peg 


‘ E ENDA RO-RISK CERTIFICATE 4 


© Max Ordas Soleo Pa. Ud., 
15 Mathew Road, Near Opern Housa. a i j 
Riasy ths instructions for use. If after 5 days | have 
g not already Inst 210 7 cms. around the waist, 
g | may raturn it within 10 days of receipt for a 
full and immediate refund, For each SAUNA 

E Belt ordered, 1| enclose Rs.89 by: 


Please send me...SAUNA Balt(s) together with 


3 
3 
E 


he SAUNA Belt by v.p.p. and I will pay post- 
i man for each SAUNA Belt ordered Rs.89 plus 
Rs.4 for shipping charges, LB 


Sales Pyt. Ltd., 15 Mathew Road, 
A Mens Opera House, Bombay 4 5 


' Nourishment counts 


—for cheerful giving and caring 


Helps better absorption of food 
values. Also keeps the nerves 


eer 


Albo-Sang makes your nutri- 
lion complete. Rich in calcium, 


phosphates, minerals, essential relaxed. 

nutrients and potent Indian RIDO Sana e ; 

: pees 7 eA \Ibo-Sang is available in 
herbs. Making it the ideal ionic powder and tablet forms. 


for good health, For growing 
children, nursing mothers, older 
people, and everyone else in 
_ the family. 


Tablets, being sugar-free, can 
be taken by diabetics also, 


+) J. & J. DeChane 


© Albo-Sang reinforces ordinary Hyderabad 


food and stimulates digestion. 


~ALBO-SANG 


Keeps all the family naturally healthy 


ASP/DCA/3 


“bh FPA 
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MOST EFFECTIVE WAISTLIRE REDUCER EVER DISCOVERED 


for only 5 days, į 


. Digitization: eGangotri. 


Gleem Shampoo 1 
leaves your hair | 
silky clean—and 

beautifully — 
manageable as well 


| 
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Gleem Shampoo has a rich 
lather that cleans hair gently, 
thoroughly. Gieem lathers 
luxuriantly even in hard water. 
Leaves hair bouncy, silky, 
manageable. Whether you 


have long hair or short hair, Portugu 


Gleem makes it look the way 
you. want it. Beautiful. 


Hairstylist Dolly , 
Khambata of Dolfre, 
Bombay, says:"! 

trust Gleem Shampoo 
to condition every 
type of hair and 
make it easy to style. 
Also, my clients 

love its lingering 
French perfume.” 


LEADING HAIRDRESSERS 
RECOMMEND 


guese, f 
They gi 
bitants 
fuge in 
war anc 
therg by 


The 
as Bajix 


SHAMPOO 


—works up a good lather in hard water as wall as soft. 


Geofrey Manners & Co. Ltd 


: : in? 
Now available in three $ 


< 


=h presenting Bassein Vort 1c the Portuguese 
in 1534. This diplomatic move kept the Mu-.: 
ghals at bay for-a mumoer “Ol yeas. 


The Portuguese governed Bassein Fori 
for two hundred years. ‘The nobility settled 
4nside and the lower classes stayed outside 
the fort walls. Streets, a market square and 
parks were planned. Double-storeyed build- 
ings, with balconies and latticed windows, 
came up with the growing need of the setil- 
ers. The slice of land towards the north, 
which was kept as a field—to be used for 
parades and fer cultivation of food netdcd 
during a siege—served its purpose well 
3N during the Maratha attack in 1739. 


The Bassein Creek was patrolled by the 
Portuguese gunboats. In time the city be- 
came a ship-building centre. Timber and 

i Bassein stone were shipped to Goa, Egypt 
| and countries around the Red Sea. Thus, be- 
E Sa sides being an important mulitary base, it 
A ‘became a prosperous township. 


i It was 1536 that was the fateful year 
hen Henrv VIII gave the order for the exe- 
cution of Anne Boleyn. It was an evcntrul 
year for Portugal too. Their King, John III 
the Pious, established the Inquisition and 
invited the Jesuits to come in. It was inevi- 
table that the ardent Jesuits should migrate 
to the colonies to establish their order. With 
their coming, Bassein became a centre of 
learning. It acquired colleges, a library and 
scholars who lived in its churches and con- 
vents. As the Bassein colony was growing 
in its various facets, Portugal was declining 
after touching the apogee of its power in 
the years when Vasco da Gama, Cabral and 
Magellan brought home the fruits of their 
adventures on the high seas. 

3 


Exit The Portuguese 


In 1739 the Portuguese hold of two 
hundred years over Bassein came to an end. 
Their King, John V, was ruling over a court 
as degenerate as the one at Versailles. For 
England it was the significant year when 
she had her first true Prime Minister in Sır 
Hugh Walpole. In India Nadir Shah was 
pillaging the North and frustrating the Ma- 
ratha expansion in that direction. Perhaps 
this could be one of the reasons why Chim- 
naji Appa, brother of Bajirao Peshwa, was 
charged to take Bassein Fort at any cost. 


He started the no-retreat siege on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1739. Admiral Kanoji Angre suc- 
cessfully supported him by blockading the 
artek with the Maratha Navy. It was not till 
7 May 16 that the fort garrison capitulated. 
The casualty list showed that, for every one 
Portuguese, 12 Marathas had died. In ful- 
filment of his vow Chimnaji Appa built two 
temples inside the fort: to Shiva and the 
Tantrik goddess Vajisvari. The temples are 
still there, a colourful architectural oddity 
in the midst of crumbling ruins. 


b This battle was watched with interest 
as the English from the Bombay fort. They 
id not side with their friends, the Portu- 
tie for fear of antagonising the Marathas. 
Bie. gave an escort to the surviving inha- 
fu nts of the fort who desired to take re- 
es In Goa, but they took them up to Kar- 
the and left them, They. were slaughtered 
erg by a Maratha chieftain. 


ay 
2 ee Marathas named Bassein Fort 
S Sajipur—after their Peshwa. It was fated 


» 
ae 


to*become ‘a pawn .again-in the conflict be- “eo 


tween ‘the Marathas and ‘the English. War-.. < 


xat Hastings sent General Goddard to break ~ 


the deveioping alliance ‘between the Mara- ~~ - 


thas, Hyder Ali and the Nizam, = <cMective ~ 


s strength -inci yyould ‘have ‘heen difficult to 


deal with. The General won against the ~ 
Marathas.and the Treaty of Salbai (1782) ~— 


and Hlanhanta, 


rer er eres 


gave the British right to Bassein, Salsette 


For the British, Bombay was more stra- 
tegic than Bassein: so Bassein declined in 
the wake of the developing Bum*ay island. 
In 1252, tiowever, the British found a use 
for it. They converted the Church of Miseri- 
cordia into a sugar factory. While ùiggiag 
here, they came across a strange tomb in 
which a man and a horse were buried toge- 
ther. And when they dug a tank near by for 
storing water for the factory, they unearth- 
ed a number of skeletons, presumably of 
those who had falien in the battle against 
the Marathas—the abandoned bodies that 
nature had gently covered. 


VEGETATION is gradually pulling down 
the old arches and walls. At the height of its 
glory, Bassein’s prosperity drew comments 
from 17th-century travellers. 


EEE 


There is nothing of architectural inte- 
rest in the surviving buildings of Bassein 
Fort—almost all of them are roofless. From 
the 12th century onwards, Europe had been 
building cathedrals of breath-taking beauty. 
A very poor imitation of the church style 
filtered into Bassein. Nothing new was at- 
tempted either. The climbing greenery has 
given the structures a romantic quality 
which could not have been there in the stark 
severe design. In the Church and Convent 
of the Franciscans, there is a flying arch 
worth noting—it had obviously supported 
a choir loft. There were seven lateral cha- 
pels and a massive tower which was damag- 
ed badly by-the Maratha artillery. It is said 
that St Francis Xavier stayed here from 
1544 to 1548. The Bishop of the Oriental 


epitaphs in “Porexpecsc, oT a 


-naie House -near the tank. Tt displays the 


“tradition, ric ane sat during the meeting and i 
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the case of the nobility. It appears ‘that the ~ 
members of a family were buried in the — 

copes at ema 1 a ENON 

The Church and the Convent of the Bier he 
Dominicans, ‘built in 1588, is-next to the Se= = 


Dominican cross and shield and, on each: 
side, a dog holding. a lighted candice At 
the Senate, the Governor used to convocate 
the fidalgos every morning. Following a 


an exception was denied even to a gouty i, 
Governor. In the evening, the same place es 
became a cheerful clubhouse where the a 
members met for games. aa 


Dignity And Beauty 

The other public buildings, like the 
Court of Justice, the Jail, Camara or the pani 
Town House, the hospital, the Praca or the E 
Square tor registi ar civil meetings, are fe 
all around the tank, crumbling witn digmiy erara 
and beauty. These ruins had once beheld the i 
solemn festival of a Brahmin’s baptism. ee 
Parshuram Joshi is written up by different 
witnesses as Procummichi, or Porcum Joci, 
the saint and astrologer who on conversion 
was baptised as Anrique da Cunha “and 
then lived and died happily”. One wonders 
if he had, for a little while anyway, an iden- 
tity crisis before he settled down to answer- 
ing to Anrique. 

The most intriguing feature of the Bas- 
sein ruins is the surrounding wall. Its ram- 
parts and the bastions, named after the Por- 
tuguese luminaries, evoke medieval times SDA 
when the human eye, and not the radar, a 
watched the horizon for the enemy. At re- 4 
gular intervals are interstices for guns 
ready to fire on hostile forces approaching 
from the land or the sea. Two of the gates 
are still in use, Porta da Terra (land gate) 
and Porta da Mar (sea gate). In another 
a spiked gate stands half fallen, as if threat- 
ening with its last breath to come down on 
anyone who passes under it. 


a 
4 
zà 


EA 


A walk on the ramparts is an exhilarat- 
ing experience. The ravaged ruins inside 
contrast with the pulsating life of the vil- 
lages outside. On the Bassein Creek, the 
countryboats churn the water with the mo- 
tors. Fishing boats keep the Mandvi Bunder 
busy where, not so long ago, the gunboats 
had anchored. However the walk ends ab- 
ruptly at the barricade of thorny bushes and 
unfriendly branches of nearby trees. 


Like a discarded set on a studio lot, 
Bassein Fort is slowly dissipating. The last 
frame of high drama on its grounds has been 
shot. In the years to come it may figure in 
a few lines of reference in history books. 
Meantime, where once noblemen and ladies 
in crinoline had engagec themselves in plea~ 
sant pursuit, one finds a lone inhabitant in 
the Tower House of the Jesuit Church. As 
if to mock the egoistical preoccupation of 
Man, he is spending his life in the single- 
minded pursuit of bringing rags from the 
garbage dumps ang arranging them here 
with the pride and care given to a rare col- 
lection. 


nay ae 
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PILGRIMS AT THE GATE OF THE SHRINE. Naubat (drums and 
shehnai) are played after the prayer times and at noon in the royal 
tradition, for the Khwaja Saheb is the “King of Saints”. The naqqaras 
were presented by Akbar and the Naqqarkhana was built by h- 
jehan. The gate was built by a Nizam of Hyderabad. 


During the second week of August will begin the 
annual Urs or anniversary of Khwaja Muinnddin 
Chishti, who lived and preached in Ajmer 800 
years ago. He is called “Gharib Nawaz” (Friend 
of the Poor) and his devotees include people of all 


faiths. 
by K. M. YUSUF 


HWAJA Muinuddin Chishti was born in 1135 A.D. in Sejistan, 
Eastern Iran. His father, Ghiyasuddin Hasan, was a descendant 
of Prophet Mohammed through Moosa Kazim, the Seventh Imam. His 
mother, Bibi Mahnoor, was a descendant of Imam Hasan. Before he 
was 16, the Khwaja Saheb lost both his parents and inherited vast 
property and lands. One day, while he strolled in his vineyard, he 
came across Ibrahim Qanduzi, a majzoob (God-intoxicated mystic). 
The chance meeting with the wandering dervish changed the young 
aristocrat’s course of life. 

The Khwaja distributed his estate among the poor and set off in 
the quest of knowledge. He travelled to the famous college towns of 
Samarkand and Bukhara (now in the Soviet Union), where he dis- 
tinguished himself as a student of theology, philosophy, jurisprud- 
ence and literature. After qualifying in the Uloom-i-Zahiri (exterior 
knowledge), he began the study of the Uloom-i-Batini (inner know- 
ledge or Islamic mysticism). He travelled in Afghanistan, Iran and 
Central Asia and met renowned Sufis of the time. In Baghdad he be- 
came the disciple of Khwaja Osman Harooni, the great mystic of 

Wishapur, Iran. e 
There are four major Orders of the Sufis: Chishti, Suhra- 
vardy, Qadri and Naqshbandi, named after their Founders. There 


Photographs by Yash Mehta 
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6-0; Bhagavad Ramanuia National 
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lon: eGangotri. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE SAINT. Gold and silver doors and railings and 
covers and canopy of fabulous velvet were presented by Akbar, Je- 
hangir, Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, the Nawabs of Rampur and Tonk, 
a Nizam and a Maharaja of Gwalior. The attendant is a descendant 
of Khwaja Fakhruddin Sanjari, a disciple of the saint. 


ss (Bs shel) 


have been several thousand noted mystics in 

each Order. The Sufi saints of the Chishti 
Order are called the Khwajas of Chisht. 
(‘Khwaja” is a West Asian term of res- 

pect. The Order was founded by Khwaja 

Abu Ishaque of Chisht, a place near Herat, 
Afghanistan. The Order traces its spiritual 
descent from Ali (cousin and son-in-law of 

Ş the Prophet) throu gh Khwaja Hasan of 
i Basra. In West Asia it produced a galaxy_of 

| mystics like Sultan Ibrahim Adham of 

ilings and | Balkh, Fuzail bin Ayaz, Ahmad Abdal, ete. 
kbar, Je- | 
ind Ton, Í 
SCO ae j Photographs: Courtesy, D. N. Mathur 


worth Rs 6,000. 


EXOTIC FAQIRS ELECT THEIR KING DURING THE URS. Like all 
holy places in India, the Dargah supports many thousand mendicants. — 
Some of the qalandars are a throwback to the old Sufi way of life, 
when dervishes and many genuine mystics flourished at the hospices. 


y : i EEN 
“LOOTING” THE CAULDRON. Attendants wrap themselves in ordi- 


to the steaming cauldron to scoop out rice. 


j in Jí 
nary cloth and jump any burns: is regarded as a miracle of the 


That they do not receive 
Saint. The rice is then “looted” by the poor. 


Khwaja Muinuddin’s mentor Osman 
Harooni was an illustrious Sufi Master of 
the Chishtiya Order. The Khwaja spent 
twenty years with him. He also had the 
privilege of meeting Sheikh Shahabuddin 
Suhravardy, one of the greatest mystics of 
all time and the founder of the Suhravar- 
diya Order. 


With Khwaja Osman Harooni, Khwaja 
Muinuddin went on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He writes that, while he was medi- 


EG: the huge cauldron presented by Akbar the Great, 
given a rich devote ane fulfilled, he fills the cauldron with 120 


rice, ghee and dry fruit, all costing Rs 16,000. The smaller 
i a bi Jehangir can contain 60 maunds of rice and ghee, 


tating in Medina .at Prophet Mohammeď’s — 
tomb, he was spiritually commanded by the — 
Prophet to go and preach in India. x 


The Khwaja is one of the earliest Sufi 
missionaries to have arrived in India. He 
first visited Multan. At Lahore he meditat- = 
ed at the tomb of Syed Ali Hujweri, popu- ; 
larly known as Data Gunj Bakhsh, On the 
eve of his departure from Lahore, he com- 
posed the well-known couplet about the 
Sufi: 


Ganj Bakhsh, faiz-i-alam, mazhar-i— 
- _noor-ì-Khuda, 
Naquisan ra pir-i-kamil, kamilan ta 
na-khuda. 
(The bestower of treasures, bene- 
volent, manifestation of the Light of 
God, perfect mentor to the unini- 
tiated, guide to the evolved ones.) eee 


The Khwaja arrived in Ajmer around 
1190 and devoted himself to helping the 1 
poor. His followers included the humblest. os 
as well as the most powerful. The Sultans of | 
Delhi were his devotees but he never ac- 
cepted any offerings from the royal trea- 
suries. He lived as a faqir, ate coarse grain — 
and spent his life in meditation and teach- 
ing. 


Since Islam does not enjoin the relig 
ous to renounce the world and become 


His second wife, Amtullah, was the daugh- 
ter of the Governor of Ajmer appointed bi 
Sultan Qutbuddin Aibek. His sons 
ordinary farmers outside Ajmer and also” 
gained fame as mystics. His daughter, Bibi 
Hafiza Jamal, was a learned and pious lai 
and is said to be one of his khalifas or spiri« 
tual successors, SEN eee 


* 


—Continued 
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are presented 


influence 
The Urs of the Khwaja is celebrated 
‘every year on the first of Rajab, the seventh 
_ month of the Islamic calendar, and continues 
{ill the 6th of Rajab. It is reported that 
on the last day of Jamadi-us-Sani, the sixth 
month of the Hegira year 627, after the Isha 
(mgni; payen the saint went into his cell 
and told his disap! 2% * disturb him. On 
the sevenih day, when the disur = crened 
the door, they found that the saint had a:- 
ready commended his soul to the Most High. 
This is the reason the Urs lasis six days. 


Down the centuries, Kings, Queens, Sul- 
tans and Maharajas showered gold, silver 
and precious stones over his shrine. The 
Mughal Emperors as well as some Hindu’ 
Princes of Rajasthan gave land grants for 
the maintenance of the Dargah. Babur rais- 
ed the annual allowance of the Sajjada Na- 
shin or hereditary custodian to 24,000 tankas. 
Akbar made several trips on foot from Agra 
as a humble pilgrim. Jehangir writes in his 
Memoirs that once he fell ill and was cured 
when he visited the holy shrine. He had his 
ears pierced “in order to become an ordinary 
sleve of Khwaja Muinuddin”. He presented 
a gold railing and a canopy inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. 


In 1643 Princess Jehanara Begum ‘built 
the Begumi Dalan for the ladies of the Roy- 
al Family who came there as pilgrims. The 
Princess also appointed cocks, chobdars and 
other servants to maintain the Dargah. Their 
descendants continue to perform the same 
jobs to this day..Akbar, Jehangir, Shahje- 


~ mot like people 


“before issuing a Firman 


i than and his daughter Jehanara Begum built 


several lovely mosques. within the complex 


of the shrine. ~~ : ~ 


‘Aurangzeb was a rigid puritan who did 
offering homage iat the 
tombs of the saints. He therefore resolved 
'to'ban the annual Urs and other rituals. But 
van to that effect, he 


decided to test the spiritual power of the 
saint. There is an interesting legend which 
says that he visited the shrine and called 


aloud: “Assalam-o-Aleikum, Ya Muinuddin 
Chishti!” (“Peace be on you!”) 


Prompt ‘came the reply from the tomb:, 
“<Waleikum Assalam, Ya Aurangzeb Huj- 
jati” (“Peace be on you, Aurangzeb the 
Argumentative!”) 

It is said that the Emperor gave up the 
idea oi So™PINg the colouriul ceremonies at 
eitombeand became = =e The Em- 
peror’s brother Prince Dara Siazsn, writes 
in his famous book, Sofinat-ul-Aulia (the 
Barge of the Saints): “The father of this 
humbie faqir was a’devotee of the Saint of 
Ajmer.” 

The saint continued to attract men of 
diverse faiths. In 1730 Sawai Jai Singh of 
Jaipur presented a railing made of 43,000 
tolas of silver. A Gaekwad of Baroda pre- 
sented a velvet canopy. A Nawab of Arcot 
built the marble pavilion for the qawwals. 
Nawab Sir Asman Jah, a nobleman of Hy- 
derabad, built the Mehfilkhana for devo- 
tional music and fitted it with expensive 
carpets and Italian chandeliers, Maharaja Sir 
Kishan Prashad, the famous Prime Minis- 
ter of Hyderabad, fanned the morchhal over 
the saint’s grave. The Nizam of Hyderabad, 
Mir Osman Ali Khan, presented a small 
velvet cover which cost Rs 60,000. He also 
built the main gateway in 1912. 


By 1952 the Dargah lost most of its 
riches as the princely grants were abolished. 


—Yash Mehta— 


PRIME MINISTER INDIRA GANDHI receives the traditional sword, c : 
À TS 5 TAR A onsecrated A A agen se 

et wen ond Minister wears the Rajasthani orhni and FLL, cain eee T lant A r the 
saint's grave. Prominent men nd women are presented with the sword, dastar (turban) and orhni at the d yous Ethe near Pre rag of opa 
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PAKISTANI PILGRIMS were allowéa > 
come in limited numbers for the Urs till 
1965. Now devotees from Bangladesh flock 
to the holiest Dargah in the subcontinent. 


ee 


The Trust now includes members appointed 
by Government. The pilgrims continue to 
come and pray for the Khwaja’s help. 


Miracles are visible signs of the invisi- 
ble and supernatural power within. In this 
age of disbelief and scepticism, most people 
do not believe in the supernatural. But 
Shakespeare has rightly said: “There are 
more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy!” A 
large number of miracles are attributed to 
the Khwaja. The devotees believe that the 
Khwaja continues to help them in their 
difficulties and bestows his grace on those 
who seek his intercession with God. 


at the gurdwaras.) The Urs at Ajmer traditionally ends with prayers for the welfare of the country 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and It 


en 


WHAT THE KHWAJA SAID 
by QURRATULAIN HYDER 


Most Sufi Masters were authors and poets of repute. Some of their books 


have been translated into European languages but their readership remains con- 
fined to scholars and specialists. Sufi poetry, however, made Persian literature 
world-famous and also influenced the traditicn of Urdu poetry. 


The Sufis gave their discourses on mysticism and Quranic philosophy in hos- 
pices and mosques. One of their disciples noted down their lectures—often .om- 
plete with the time, date, month and the year when the lecture was delivered. The 
mystics themselves compiled the teachings of their mentors and contemporaries. 
Likewise, the books of Khwaja Muinuddin, his letters to the disciples and his diwan 
of poems comprise his major writings in Persian. In Anis-ul-Arvah (“Companion 


of the Souls”), the Khwaja Saheb collected the teachings of his preceptor, Khwaja - 


Osman Harooni. His own teachings were compiled by his disciple, Qutbuddin Bakh- 
tiar Kaki. The book is known as Dalil-ul-Aarfeen (“Evidence of the Mystics”). 
Khwaja Muinuddin’s work is entitled Anfas-o-Afaaq (“Souls and the Cosmos”). 


The Khwaja Saheb writes: “In the lover’s heart there rages a fire which con- 
sumes all else. Like a noisy river before it joins the sea, the lover cries and laments, 
but the moment he attains the beatific vision, he becomes silent. 


“In love be obedient and full of fear lest the Friend forsake thee. 


“Repentance is imperative. Khwaja Osman Harooni once said: ‘Fear God lest 
He deprive you of His nearness.’ The mystic reaches a stage where he can see the 
entire cosmos between his two fingers. A realised soul can summon anybody in its 
presence and get its answers. When a man loses his ego and accepts God, whatever 
he wills becomes the will of God. 


“Take care of each breath and, with each breath, remember God. 


“When you realise God, you keep away from worldly matters and remain silent 
about the Mysteries. 


“One who really depends on God does not harm anyone, nor does one complain 
about others, and remains in wonderment. The more you understand, the more 
your wonderment will increase. 


“An angel cries every day: ‘Those who do not follow the Lord Prophet’s teach- 
ings lose his grace and friendship.’ 


“Namaz (daily prayers) are a secret a human being shares with his Creator.” 


In his letters to Khwaja Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki, he writes: “One who rea- 
lises God does not have any questions, nor any desires, Those who have not realis- 
ed God cannot understand this. Once my Sheikh, Osman Harooni, said to me: ‘Mut- 
nuddin, do you know who attains the Presence? The one who submits and who con- 
siders all that happens to be the will of God and a blessing.’ 


“Meditation is essential. Even the Lord Prophet who spent his life in devotion 
once said: ‘We could not worship Thee as much as was Thy- right.’ 


“Khwaja Harooni once said: ‘A man’s good actions indicate that he has achiev- 
ed the nearness of God.’ 


“Every hope conceals a disappointment, Give up the desires. If you remain in- 
volved in yourself, you cannot know God. 


“If you see carefully, every atom is like the Goblet of Jamshid: it reflects the 
universe. My mentor, Khwaja Harooni, once quoted Khwaja Shafiq nf Balkh: ‘Good 
deeds performed in this world are the only lamp which guide you thi ough the dark- 
ness after death and lead you on to eternal life? ” 


INDIA. It also contains a Quran calligraphed 
by Khwaja Muinuddin. The walis oes 
engraved with Quranic verses. : 


“CHISHTI CHIRAGH JAG MEIN UJALA” 
Drummers, folk singers and bards sing | 
gusto. Beggars have a roaring time. 


STIRRING QAWWALIS are sı 
Urdu and Hindi during the Ur: 
filkhana, The sessions end with 
qawwali; 


Ishwar ko peer Muinuc din Khwaja, 
| Ajpati, Gajpati, Nar ati, Bhu pati, 
Charon cl ko ek hi 


f k ko € Raja 
Donon Ae mein raakho luj 
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l Thon one day, Kusum, Radha’a friend, dropped in for a chat. 


ed, Radha?” it 


| (“Why are you so depresses, < 


„even for work. 


“Oh what shall I do? I 
‘can't allow hia bad breath 
fo come between us.” 


Just a month back Radha bated the thought of Ramesh leaving home.- 
Now she can’t bear to be close to him use of his bad breath. 


<= j 
It’s Ramésh's bad breath. ..every 
time he comes close lo me it repels me.” 


3 aaea 7 naX 

Bul it'e 20 easy to get rid of it with Binaca OLA RONIN EAEN i ly. y u don’t have to tell him. » "5 

Green. Binaca Green is specially formulated to f 7 . your present loothpaste with Binaca 
destroy odour and decay causing bacteria. What's “Bul I love him 60 much, - Saran a -7 

M more, Binaca Green contains Chlorophyll, fy how can I tell him? Á 

which gives your mouth additional protection ; ay 

against bad breath. 


“You know, Refha, I feel a change in ; 
me. I’m move popular with the boys at 
‘4 the office and I feel more confident.’* 


"Yes darling, I feet 
the chejo'e too"", 5 


ie s * 


Binaca | 


She should know. Binaca Green has 
brought them so much closer to each other, 


Green 


own deodorant..to keep your breath fresh and sweet all day long. 


C I B A Cosmetics 


“Binaca Green contains Chlorophyll, Nature's 
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BSA“DeLuxe- 
= abetter BSA 
_ than ever before! 


BSA De Luxe, treasured the world 
over. Now vastly improved in looks 
and performance! i 


Have a look at it. Sterling silver! 
A real beauty. A bike you'll cherish 
with pride — for years. 


For swinging young boys 
and girls, there's the sporty, young 
BSA Aristocrat. 


® 


BSA — the superior bicycle — 
the ultimate in cycling pleasure 


Made in India by: 
TI CYCLES OF INDIA, Ambattur, Madras 53. 
Proprietors: Tube Investments of India Ltd., Madras: 
Registered users. TiC /BS>" 
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Khwaja Saheb’s Urs At Ajmer 


by D. N. MATHUR 


ORE than a lakh pilgrims come to Ajmer 

from all over India. The narrow streets 
of Ajmer overflow with colourful humanity. 
Beggars have a roaring time. Trade flou- 
rishes. People pour in from Tamil Nadu and 
Assam and Kashmir. Many come from 
abroad. Prayers are offered in the streets 
and in the courtyards of the medieval 
mosques. 


The Khwaja has many non-Muslim de- 
votees. Some Hindu shopkeepers place their 
keys at the gate of the Dargah before open- 
ing their shops. Childless couples invoke the 
Khwaja to bless them with children. A 
Hindu friend of mine named his daughter 
Salma—since she was a “gift” of the 
Khwaja Saheb. The famous actor, Motilal, 
once told me that his grandfather’s name 
was Khwaja Bakhsh. As an agnostic, I was 
amazed by the faith of a Hindu student of 
mine who told me that my son was born in 
answer to her prayers to the Khwaja Saheb! 


In the Sufi terminology of Love, the 
passing away of a mystic saint is called 
visal or Union with the Beloved. Urs (the 
anniversary of the visal) is derived from 
the same root as urus or bride. The Urs at 
Ajmer is the most magnificent and colourful 
of similar anniversaries celebrated at the 
shrines of Sufi saints in India. The en- 
tire Dargah is illuminated. The air is filled 


with incense and the scent of flowers. The 
flag is hoisted. 


The Urs begins when, at 11 p.m., the 
Sajjada Nashin arrives in state at the Meh- 
filkhana. He is received by the chobddars. 
Famous qawwals begin their gawwalis. 
Some of the finest qawwalis are heard dur- 
ing the six days at the Mehfilkhana. Sama 
{devotional music) holds an important place 
in the Chishti Crder of the Sufis. Many qaw- 
wals come from other cities. Most of them 
are poor. Shankar Shambhu, the Hindu 
qawwal of the Dargah, is also well known. 


Devotees who cannot come to Ajmer 
send money to their agents or vakils, 
who are from among the Khuddam—des- 
cendants of Syed Fakhruddin Sanjari, the 
disciple who came with the saint to India. 
The Khuddam are equivalents of the Pandas 
but they do not harass the devotees as the 
latter do. 


Milad Sharif (the Prophet’s birthday) 
celebrations are also held. Prayers are of- 
fered in the Akbari Mosque. Religious dis- 
courses are held in the marble mosque built 
by Shahjehan. 

One of the most interesting sights is the 
“looting” of cooked rice (full of dry fruits) 
which is prepared in two huge cauldrons, 
having a capacity of 120 maunds and 60 
maunds, respectively. The cauldrons were 


presented by Akbar and Jehan; 
votees pay for the rice. 


= 


aoe + 
Langar (cooked food) is distributed to 
the poor every day throughout the year. 


A Brahmin—whose function is heredi- 
tary—prepares the sandalwood paste which 
is applied to the Khwaja’s tomb every 
morning. The playing of shehnai at the 
Naqgarkhana is also of Indian origin and 
reveals the extent of integration the Sufis 
had brought about. The Sufis also had a deep 
impact on the Bhakti Movement. 


His Teachings 


i 
| 1. Of all the worships, the worship 
{ that pleases the Almighty most is 
the grant of relief and succour to 
the humble and the oppressed. 
2. Patience is tested through resig- 
nation to sorrow, suffering and 
disaster without murmur. 

3. A dervish is one who never dis- 
| appoints the needy. 
| 


4. Refrain from begging when poor, 
maintain cheerjulness in times of | 
sorrow and befriend the enemy. 

. Keep the company of the learned 
and the pious; Truth resides in the 
heart of the learned. 

6. A dervish regards Death as a 
friend, luxury as an enemy and 
the constent remembrance of God 
as a glory. 

q. No sacrifice 1s too much for a 

friend. 

Control your desires. 
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The Woes Of A Writer 


by GEORGE MENEZES 


OT much publicity has been given, I’m 
afraid, to the trials and tribulations 

of writers. People remember the limp of a 
President, the receding hairline of an actor 
and the stammer of a Prime Minister, with- 
out even recalling, for example, that Keats 
was a consumptive, that Goldsmith was pen- 
niless and that Francis Bacon was given 
credit for the plays of William Shakespeare. 


The poet who wrote “continuous as the 
stars that shine and twinkle on the milky 
way” was, I’m sure, referring, not to flow- 


, rs, but to the continuous woes of a writer. 


And they are many—the woes, I mean, not 
the writers. I discovered this for myself on 
the day the newspaper hawkers of Bombay 
Went on a token one-day strike. 


In the case of freelance writers like my- 
self, who are on the payroll of a drug manu- 
facturing company, consumption is a remote 
Possibility and finding the dough for one’s 
Next meal not yet a problem. Despite these 
advantages, I have my troubles. One of these 
days, when I can wangle a couple of years’ 
leave (with pay), I shall write a modern 
Style novel with a lot of sex and four-letter 
words, where the hero or anti-hero is a 
writer who, ball-point pen in hand, chases 
a Publisher through the multistoreyed office 
buildings on Bombay’s Nariman Point. 


‘2 My first problem is to find a subject 
that lends itself to humour, This is done by 
reading tha daily newspapers, where the 


antics of politicians, actresses, bureaucrats 
and sports officials are described daily in 
detail. What you need next is the time. You 
can, of course, take a day’s Optional Leave 
for “religious purposes”, only to have the 
old girl pressuring you to utilise it for re- 
newing the ration card. A pretence to deaf- 
ness is the answer. 


Your next problem is a quiet place to 
work and a lot of inspiration, The best 
rooms in the house having been occupied by 
visiting relatives, you have the choice of do- 
ing your writing at the “Samovar” (a hang- 
out for artists) or the “Sea Lounge”. At the 
former, you are distracted by the college 
girls and at the latter by the prices on the 
menu. 

Inspiraticn, or what poets call the 
Muse, is the writer's greatest source of 
worry. Some writers are inspired by God, 
others by the bottle. I know some who are 
even inspired to writing by creditors queu- 
ing at the doorstep, or the oodles and oodles 
of “regret slips” from Editors that they have 
collected down the years. My own inspira- 
tion comes from admiring female fans. Re- 
gretfully must I admit that theic number is 
diminishing, mast of them being busy wash- 
ing their husbands’ socks or working over- 
time to pay their boy-friends’ house rent. 


All these difficulties I am prepared to 
surmount. I am even prepared to rewrite my 
article on being told that Se-and-So hag al- 
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ready squeezed the subject dry during the 
previous week. But I am not prepared to go 
round from door to door, distributing the 
newspaper to friends and relatives, an dis: 
covering to my horror that my article he 
been published, after months of waiting, oi 
the very day the newspaper hawkers di 
to go on strike, 5 


There are limits even to what a writer 
wiil do to have his stuff read by the pub 
As | sometimes like to believe, Milton’s 
fliction was not that he was blind but that 
he was a poet, SERES 
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Bhavnag: 


Hasn't the Calcutta wife met any high- 
Š class “Phoren” wives—or does her automa- 
tic and irresponsible equation of white skin 
with permissiveness prevent her from social 
contact? 


Are Indian boys so badly brought up that 
they choose only low-class wives from 
abroad? 


As to the goad behind this tamasha, 1 
might add that Vinod Mehta's article cannot 
be excused for its poor taste on the grounds 
that it was a “take-off” to be lightly digest- 
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Sir—india, I think, has too many reli- 
gions and castes. I get this impression after 
reading your issues devoted to various castes 
and now Arun Gandhi’s article on the 
Banias. You have also published the photo- 
graph of “a boy who is called God”. I am of 
Indian origin, yet I know nothing of these 
so-called castes and cults and swamis. Thank 
God I do not live in India! 


A SINGAPOREAN 


Some Suggestions 


oE. Digitization: eGangotri. 7 =n 
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ed? How did they recognise the different 
planets and calculate their movements cor- 
rect to the second, as proved by later dis- 
coveries assisted by highly sophisticated in- 
struments? 


Bangalore G. S. RAMAN 
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BLOW BY BLOW 


by BENEDICT COSTA 


urteen-day war that 
the liberation of 75 
le and the birth of 2 
eS new nation. It raised the stature 
of India and thwarted the global 
strategy of some Big Powers- 


How li Began 
] 


PAKISTAN TRIES THE ISRAEL-TYPE 
BLITZKRIEG ON OUR AIRFIELDS 


was what is known as the 


It was a fo 
resulted in 
million peop 


i= 3 


bombers’ moon—full and clear. It was 
also Friday, a holy day of the Muslim week. 
A little before 6 p.m., Pakistani planes bomb- fa 
ed our airfields at Amritsar, Pathankot, Sri- 
nagar, Avantipur, Uttarlai, Faridpur, Jodh- FRE 
pur, Chandigarh, Ambala and Agra. A 
e 
It was an Israel-type attack to cripple Ban 
our air arm and destroy aS many planes as aes 
possible on the ground. The air attack was ' 
a Pakistani gamble that did not pay off. 
India had anticipated it and dispersed IAF Bor 
planes from the airfields to camouflaged Gar 
concrete bunkers. 
a br 
As the moon rose, the Pakistani Army diqu 
a fi 
to R 
raid 


started to shell many points along the west- 
ern borders: Fazilka, Khem Karan and 


Chhamb in Jammu. 


In the eastern sector, the PAF raided 
Agartala, using powerful rockets and heavy 
bombs. There were air alerts in the major 
cities including Delhi and Bombay. 


At midnight, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi returned to Delhi from a visit to 
Calcutta and told the nation: “Pakistan has 
launched a full-scale war on us. We have no 
other option but to put our country on a war 
footing.” 

Emergency was declared and the armed 
forces were ordered to hit back. But it was 
not until 2.30 a.m. (Saturday) that our Air 


Force planes got off the ground—nearly nine 

hours after the Pakistani aggression. Squac¢ 
India worked out its plan with chess- = 
board precision. It had been biding its time T 
to checkmate Pakistan’s blundering moves. ae 
: ; gi 
n natip 

THE SPARK THAT FLARED UP head 
TO A REVOLUTION. History has cee 
again proved that military dictatorships a 
are liable to go berserk in moments of tagon; 
crisis. Sheikh Mujibur Rehman emerg- i age t 
ed ag an uncontested leader during the j ties, / 

first Pakistani general elections held Ka Ben 
under adult franchise, His Awami = 

w F 8 
Karac 


gue captured 167 bf the 169 Provin- F 
ats and 288 of the 300 ; A 


5 0..B Mists nee 
o.-C>0..-Bhagavad"Ramanuia Nation alias ini deine 


FREEDOM HAS A PRICE. There were over 
10,000 casualties (2,307 killed) on the Indian 
side. Pakistan’s were much higher. Besides 
Bangla Desh (142,799 sq. km.), Pakistan lost 
3,600 sq. km. in the Western Sector. India's 
loss: 126 sq. km. 


Around 1.30 a.m. reporters were roused 
from their beds and summoned to the Pak- 
istani Army Headquarters in Rawalpindi for 
a briefing by Brigadier Abdul Rahman Sid- 
diqui. He told them that India had launched 
a five-pronged land attack from Poonch 
to Rajasthan. Minutes after the briefing, air- 
raid sirens wailed all over Pakistan. 


2 
INDIA STRIKES BACK : 500 SORTIES 


RS Gandhi said in Parliament: “Our feel- 

ing is one of regret that Pakistan did 

not desist from the ultimate folly and that, 

at a time when the greatest need of this sub- 

continent is development, the peoples of In- 

dia and Pakistan have been pushed into war. 

We could have lived as neighbours, but the 

>people of West Pakistan have never had a 
Say in their destiny.” 


India hit back as hard as it could. The 
TAF pounded air bases both in the east and 
in the west. By the end of the day, the PAF 
Squadrons in East Bengal had been decimat- 
ed. They had only four Sabre jets left. A 
large slice of Bangla Desh territory came 
Under Indian control: Devgram, Narpur, 
Gangasagar, Imambari, Thakurgaon, Gopi- 
Nathpur and Gazipur. The Indian troops 
headed for Jessore. Aircraft from the INS 
ERANT in the Bay of Bengal struck at Chit- 
agong and Cox’s Bazar causing heavy dam- 
tae to oil installations and docking facili- 
ae A naval blockade was imposed on East 

€ngal ports, 


ip, The most spectacular feat of the IAF 
Nee a daylight raid on Musroor (near 
Fachi). Nine Pakistani planes, including 


—Continued 
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ern Naval Command struck at Cox’s Baza: 
and bombed the airfield. i 

The United Nations Security Council 
called an emergency session. Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Britain, Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, So- 
malia, and the United States were the sign- 


AFGHANISTAN N Casati eng atories to a letter to the President of the | 
ah : 


~ 
CEASE-FIRE A 
IME y 


( iepheeue, Security Council. A 
foawamuoi” “Xs i : 
: wan Soe YH In the west, India’s forces were content | 
u PAINEA yy 07 s 
atia! ma Steck ANR in ' to hold on to their positions. ae 


In the east, the Indian Air force gained | 
total air supremacy when our airmen bomb- Í 
| ed Dacca and Chittagong. India flew 500 | 

RE sorties. On December 4 itself, Pakistan was | 
A INDIA f considerably in the red. $ 
A l Day’s tally: 33 Pakistani aircraft were | 
5 WE Geen l shot down or destroyed on the ground (four- | 
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i S 2 at) W i parmer \ 
= ee SAGRA eee on bene eee, teen in the east and 19 in the west). Twelve | 
LRRD JODHPUR sag ! Pakistani tanks were destroyed, six in thi 
= — : Ferozepore sector and six near Chhamb. T 
s = AHMEDABAD fs 
PAKISTAN ATTACHES APADEA Our troops captured Darshana (Kushti t 
PAKISTAN BOMBED our airfields at Amrit- Seg district), Thakurgaon and Charkhai (Rang 


pur district), Phulbari (Dinajpur district), | f 
Kamalpur (Mymensingh district), Shamsher. } 


sar, Pathankot, Srinagar, Avantipur, Uttarlai, 
Faridpur, Chandigarh, Ambala and Agra, on 


December 3. Nine hours later, the IAF re- TE : 
taliated on the Chanderi, Sherkot, Sargodha, INDIA COUNTEB-ATTACKS nagar (Sylhet district) and Uthali (Jessor 
Murid, Mianwali, Risalwala and Changa > district) 
Manga air bases. a : 
wali, Risalwala (near Rawalpindi) and 


one B57 bomber and eight fighter planes Changa Manga (near Lahore). Several Pak- RADA 
were destroyed. Karachi was bombed in a istani aircraft were destroyed on the ground. ANEN N 
jTegnencnon ae 


raid that lasted half an hour. The Pakistani radar station at Badin 
Pakistan once again attacked our air- near Kutch was damaged. The Navy which 
fields in the Western Sector—Amritsar, had been ordered to smash the line of com- 
Pathankot, Srinagar, Faridkot, Halwara, munications between West Pakistan and 
Ambala, Agra, Uttarlai, Jodhpur and Jam- Bangla Desh went into action twice. 
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IAF RULES THE SKIES 
IN BANGLA DESH 
INDIAN NAVY RULES THE SEAS 


Iam very happy to send this message 
to the Nlustrated Weekly of India on the 
occasion of their bringing out a war issue of 
Ahat journal. The Dlustrated Weekly has 
always given excellent coverage to all 
national and international activities and it is 
but fitting that this magazine should now 
bring out an edition to cover the recently 
concluded operations. 


Navy. It carried out what has | 
described as a feat in maritime histor 


i 

The naval action, a few miles O 

chi harbour, took place in the early i ! 
and lasted for about 45 minutes. Two | 
warships were sunk; the 2,500-ton 27 
class destroyer Kayser (crew of 300) 
the 1,700-ton destroyer SHAH JEHAN. 


The Army has carried out its orders 
and discharged its duties in an exemplary 


manner, 
; : Despite strong surface and air opp% ae 
: ier ke g from the heavily defended heart of * 
Iaa. bes) ° istan Navy, the Indian ships. | 
ee enemy defence installations bef: re ; 
4 ° _ (SHFJ MANEKSHAW) about and heading for the base. 
; 3 Seek General remained unscathed. 
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GHAZYS MISSION WAS TO CRIPPLE THE INDIAN NAVY 


Pakistan’s 94-metre-long, 2,400- 
ton attack submarine Guazi had been 
given the task of immobilising the 
Indian Navy's biggest submarine base 
at Visakhapatnam, according to well- 
informed sources. 


Its main mission was to destroy 
the Indian naval units and to keep the 
Arabian Sea clear jor maintaining the 
supply lines jrom Pakistan to Bangla 
Desh. The submarine had ten torpedo 
tubes and was loaned by the U.S. with- 
out due authorisation. It was originally 
known as DiasLo (“Devil”). 


A Daphne-class submarine was to 
help Guazi in a sneak attack to coin- 
cide with the Pakisiani pre-emptive air 
strikes in the West. The whole mission 
misfired when the GHAzI, which on 
December 3 night was turking off the 
entrance channel, was detected on the 
Sonar and attacked with depth charges. 


Around midnight, there was a loud 
underwater explosion. Window panes 
were shattered in the harbour area. 


-0. Bhagavad Ramanuia Nations 


On December 5 two fishermen found a 
torn life-jacket with American mark- 
ings in their net. The pride cf the Paki- 
stan Navy had dived to its doom. 


Admiral Nanda, Chief of the 
Naval Staff, and the naval strateg- 
ists Rear-Admiral Sarma and Vice- 
Admiral N. Krishnan (FOC-in-C, East- 
ern Naval Command) had planned this 
move when Pakistan’s war intentions 
hecame clear. They only waited for a 
suitable opportunity and an “all-clear”. 


After this, the Indian offensive by 
the Eastern Fleet began with a heavy 
attack on Chittagong and Cox's Bazar. 
India’s only aircraft carrier, VIKRANT, 
was positioned in the Bay of Bengat. 
Eight Seahawk jets (White Tiger squa- 
dron) screamed off the deck around 
10.30 a.m., raiding oil dumps, gun posi- 
tions and military targets in Cox’s Ba- 
zar. The second strike was at 3 p.m. on 
Chitlagong. 


At Cox's Bazar, the anti-aircraft, 
firing was not heavy. But at Chitta- 


Fleet of our Navy in the Bay of Bengal. It 
was forced to surface by underwater 
projectiles and was reattacked by gunfire 
when on the surface. It made a distress sig- 
nal and dived to its doom. 


The Navy continued its strikes on Chit- 
tagong. It also attacked six Pakistani vessels 
with rockets. The airport installations, fuel 
dumps and the wireless station in Cox’s 
Bazar were put out of action. 


Chittagong was an important port to 
maintain the lines of communication with 
West Pakistan. Ceaseless raids were carried 
out by the aircraft based on the INS 
VIKRANT. 

One Indian column moved close to Co- 
milla into the rail junction of Laksham to 
seize the key ferry point on the Meghna, just 
22 miles from Dacca. India now had a big 
advantage: its supremacy in the air. Pakis- 
tan was left only with four Sabres, and they 
were of no use. Dacca airport, with the only 
jet runway in Bangla Desh, had been sub- 


gong at least one Indian plane was hit 
by ack-ack firing. 


Not long after, the warships 
screening the ViKRANT detected another 
Pak submarine. Prompt action was 
taken. The submarine is presumed to 
have been sunk. No tell-tale marks 
however have been left. 


The VIKRANT, tactically, changed 
its position from the east to the west. 
The Cobras (a squadron of slow pro- 
peller-driven Alizes) carried out night 
raids, the White Tigers raided during 
the day. 


The ferocity of the attacks kept the 
enemy on the run. They began an exo- 
dus towards Barisal where 16 Pakistan 
gunboats had been kept handy for eva- 
cuation. However none could be put 
out to sea. The Indian naval blockade 
was complete. Escape ships at Chitta- 
gong were blasted. The enemy troops 
had been cornered on all the sides as 
the Indian Army and the Mukti Bahinı 
closed in.—I. L. 


stead of having a head-on collision wi 
them, Indian soldiers bypassed the area in 


lumn moved from Agartala towards Ash 
ganj to capture a vital bridge which gar 
access to Dacca. 


The most crucial battle was fough 
Hussainiwala, Pakistan damaged a 
bridge in Sutlej. Three Pakistani 
came over Okha port and dropped b 


The Soviet Union vetoed a US 
tion in the UN Security Council for | 
fire and military withdrawal. 


Day's tally: In Bangla Desh, 
fell and our troops were within 
of Comilla. Six Pakistani officers and 
and 100 men of 31 Baluch Battalion in 
malpur surrendered. ; 
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India lost 17 planes in all, Pakistani air- 
i craft losses rose to 47. Sixty Pakistani tanks 
were also knocked out. 


4 


pe 6 marked the birth of a new 
nation: the Gana Praja Tantri Bangla 
Desh. India accorded the Republic immediate 
recognition (its aims: secularism, democracy 
and socialism). Yahya Khan countered by 
severing diplomatic relations with India. 


Mrs‘ Indira Gandhi told a cheering Lok 
Sabha: “Pakistan is totally incapable of 
bringing the people of Bangla Desh back 
wnder its control. Now that Pakistan is wag- 
ing a war against India, the normal hesita- 
tion on our part not to do anything which 
might be construed as intervention has lost 
its significance...” 


America made several diplomatic moves. 
‘Once again it tried to pressure India by an- 
nouncing the cutting off of all economic aid 
worth 87 million dollars (Rs 657 million). 


2. 


In the west, fighting hotted up. Pakis- 
tan’s plan was to break through India’s de- 
fences in Kashmir. Six Pakistani infantry 
brigades supported by 150 tanks tried to 
make deep incursions. 


$ The Indian Army, after securing the 1m- 
portant communication points of Feni and 
Laksham (in the south-east), advanced in a 
flanking movement to isolate fortified towns 
and cities of Jessore, Sylhet, Lal Monirhat 
= and Dacca. 


Our troops were within 5,000 yards of 
i; Jessore cantonment. Maj-Gen. Jacob of the 
_ Eastern Command said that our forces were 
“leaning on the defences” of Jessore (head- 
quarters of Pakistan’s 16th Division and a 
fortified post on the western side of Bangla 
Desh}. Our army also liberated Brahman- 
_baria on the Comilla-Dacca road and Jamal- 
pur in Mymensingh. Vice-Admiral Krishnan 
said that our naval aircraft continued their 
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GUNS OFF KARA 


base was attacked by our Navy. Vice-Admiral S. N. Kohli observed: “Raids from the sea on 
the same port within a week have no precedent in the history of maritime fighting.” 


intensive rocket strikes against the harbours 
of Khulna, Chalna and Mongla. 


In the west, our forces carried out prob- 
ing attacks in Suchetgarh and in Dera Baba 
Nanak. 


These attacks were launched after the 
Pakistani armour thrusts near Ramgarh in 
Jaisalmer and in the Chhamb-Jaurian sector 
had been blunted with heavy casualties in 
men and armour. The enemy attacked fierce- 
ly in Fazilka and in Hussainiwala. 


Some 400 square miles of West Pakistani 
territory came into our hands in the Barmer 
sector of Rajasthan. Another front in the 
Bikaner sector was opened, and the enemy 
post of Ranhal captured. Pakistan’s 35 Fron- 
tier Rifles infantry battalion and 22 Cavalry 
offered stiff resistance. 


The 1AF blasted the enemy positions m- 
cluding ammunition dumps in Kahuta on the 
Haji Pir bulge, the source of constant shell- 
ing. The enemy attacked Deva Mandiala in 
Akhnoor. Our troops (Grenadiers, Madras 
and Mahar Regiments and Poona Horse) 
raided Shakargarh in the Pathankot area. 


A Pakistani plane was shot down at 
kha and Indian troops breached enemy po- 
sitions across the Kutch border capturing 
Chhad Bet (handed over to Pakistan under 
the award of an international tribunal in 
1968). Enemy planes bombed Jamnagar and 
Okha on the Saurashtra coast and Bhuj in 
Kutch. The war came nearer Bombay with 
dramatic suddenness when, for the first time 
since the 1965 conflict, anti-aircraft guns 
went into action against suspected raiders. 


The Soviet Union again vetoed a U.S. 
sponsored resolution in the United Nations 
Security Council. This second rebuff to Com- 
munist China and the United States came 
after an angry debate in which Communist 
Chinese delegate Huang Hua and American 
delegate George Bush branded India as the 
aggressor—a charge which India’s Perma- 


nent Delegate Samar Sen, Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Yakov Malik and Polish Ambassador | 
Kualaga strongly refuted. | 


Day’s tally: India liberated Feni and 
seized 400 square miles of West Pakistan 


| 

territory in the Barmer sector of Rajastan. 4 
Pakistan lost 52 planes in all to India’s | 

19. It also lost 89 tanks. | 
m 


5 ‘a 
RECOGNITION BY BHUTAN | 


pS 7 was significant in three 

ways: 1. Bhutan recognised Bangla 
Desh; 2. Pakistan resistance began to crum- 
ble; and 3. Senator Edward Kennedy took 
issue with Nixon for blaming India. 


Exactly a year after the only yeneral 
election (based on universal adult franchise) 
in Pakistan, Yahya Khan announced his de- 
cision to invite Mr Nurul Amin and Mr Z. A. 
Bhutto to form a coalition governmnt. Amin 
(77), President of the Pakistan Democratic 
Party, had managed to win a National As- = 
sembly seat from East Bengal. £ 


Senator Kennedy was emphatic in his 
remarks: “The war did not begin last week 
with military border crossings or last month f 
with the escalation of artillery crossfire. | 
This war began on the bloody night of March 
25 with the brutal suppression by the Pakis- } 
tan Army of the results of a free election. i 
Senator Muskie and other Democrats %2- H E 
nounced the Nixon Administration. 


The White House reply (name of the 
spokesman held secret but later it became 
known to be none other than Nixon’s secu R 
rity adviser, Prof. Henry Kissinger) was t af 
the US “wanted to preserve its influence 
Islamabad”, Why did the US brand India th 
“aggressor”? Because the “US did not w=" 
India to go to war’ with Pakistan (ev 
though India’s airfields had been bom? 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. 


—Sridhar Kshirsagar 


PAKISTANI BUNKER AT DERA 
BABA NANAK BRIDGE. It is strate- 
gically placed, its walls are made of 
concrete: 36” thick. Even direct hits 
only managed to chip this bunker. 
Nevertheless Major Majid of Pakistan’s 
38 Punjab Regiment thought it wiser 
to abandon this post. 


by that country). The US took the posture 
that Yahya Khan had agreed to negotiate 
with members of the Awami League. India 
insisted that she would negotiate only with 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, and the elected 
representatives of Bangla Desh. 


The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions passed a resolution calling for a cease- 
fire and for the withdrawal of troops. Russia 
voted against if. America and China were 


i ; 


GENEVA CONVENTION 


MEGHAL AYR 


among the 104 countries which voted for it. 
Ten countries including Britain and France 


abstained. 


In the east, there was no Pakistani air 
resistance. In the west, the air war hotted up, 


In swift and simultaneous moves in 
Bangla Desh, Indian treops liberated the 
prize garrison centres of Jessore, Sylhet and 


HOW TO TREAT POWs 


The 1949 Geneva Convention which 
lays down the international law in arm- 
ed conflicts will soon be revised. Legal 
and defence experts from all aver the 
world will meet in Geneva next May. 
The meeting has been called by the all- 
Swiss International Committee of the 
Red Cross in order to consider the 
changed nature of warfare in the last 
25 years. 


The existing Geneva Convention’s 
provisions regarding the treatment of 
POWs have been summarised below. 


Any unlawful act or omission by 
the detaining power causing death or 
seriously endangering the health of 
the prisoners of war in their custody 
is prohibited. 


Since the POWs are in the hands 
of the enemy power (not of the indi- 
viduals or military units who have 
captured them) they must at all times 
be protected, particularly against acts 
of violence or intimidation against in- 
sults and public curtosity. Measures of 
reprisal are prohibited, 


No physical or mental torture nor 
any other form of coercion may be in- 
flicted on them to secure information 
of any kind. POWs who refuse to an- 
Swer may not be threatened, insulted 
or exposed to any unpleasant or dis- 
advantageous treatment of any kind. 
The questioning shall be carried out in 
@ language which they understand. 


POWs shall be evacuated as soon 
as possible after their capture, to camps 
situated in an area far off from the 
combat zone. 


They may be interned only in 
premises located on land and affording 
every guarantee of hygiene and health. 
Except in particular cases which are 
justified by the interest of the prison- 
ers themselves, they shall not be in- 
terned in penitentiaries. 


No POW may at any time be sent 
to, or detained, in areas where he may 
be exposed to the fire of the combat 
zone, nor may his presence be used to 
render certain points or areas immune 
from military operations, 


Besides work connected with camp 
administration, installation or mainte- 
nance, they may be compelled to do 
only work included in the following 
categories:agriculture, industries con- 
nected with the production or extrac- 
tion of raw materials, and manufactur- 
ing industries (with the exception of 
metallurgical machinery and chemical 
industries, public works and building 
operations which have no military 
character or purpose), transport and 
handling of stores which are not mili- 
tary in character or purpose, commer- 
cial business, arts and crafts, do- 
mestic services and public utility ser- 
vices having no military character or 
purpose.—G, A. 
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were closing in on the remaining Pak 
Army strongholds of Dacca and Comil 


The West Pakistan war machine, whi 
virtually lost its air and naval punch in the 
east, mounted a massive attack with air 
port on the Chhamb sector. Lt-Gen. K. 
Candeth, GOC-in-C, Western Command, 
formed that the Pakistanis had been rout 
on our side of the Ravi river near Di 
Baba Nanak. 


However, in Chhamb, the Indian fore 
had withdrawn to the east of the Munna 
Tawi. As a counter-move, our troops inv: 
ed Pakistani territory in a region call 
“Chicken’s Neck” and were straightenix 
out the neck (thirty square miles of enemy 
territory in this sector was in Indian hands). 


Day’s tally: Indian forces knocked ~~ 
out 49 Pakistani tanks bringing the enem: 
losses to 118 (96 in the west and 22 
the east). India lost 15 tanks’in the Chha 
sector. The enemy lost 53 aircraft whi 
we lost 22. 


The Indian naval fleet seized six more 
coastal ships under charter to Pakistan. Nav 
al aircraft intensified their attacks on Chi 
tagong. 


Indian troops liberated Sylhet, Jesso! 
Meherpur, Jhenida, Sunamganj, Fenchugang, 
Charkhal, Chhatak, Moulvi Bazar and Lal 
munirghat in Bangla Desh. j 


Pakistan posts which fell to o 
forces were Mahendro Ropar, Fetherop 
Bagal, Mankau and Chachro ali in the Bar- 
mer sector. 


6 
"SURRENDER OR FACE DEATH" 


| Roe Bee 8 was a day of humiliation for 
Pakistani soldiers. They got a taste of 
things to come. 


The Chief of the Army Staff, Gen. S. H 
F. J. Manekshaw ordered Pakistani forces to 
“give up or face certain death”. He said: “ 
have taken measures to prevent you from 
getting away by sea and have deployed nav- 
al forces appropriately.” The General warn: 
ed that “death” would be the fate of Pakis- 
tani troops if they did not heed his call 
“You will be treated with dignity as per 
Geneva Convention if you surrender.” 


The call had its desired effect. At Ka- 
lampur, a garrison of 160 men of the 31 
luch Regiment gave up without firing 
shot. Near Comilla, the commanding o 
of 25 Frontier Force surrendered with 
of his men. Jessore airstrip fell easily. 


of Akhaura,, the ring was closing r 
Dacca. 
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A pincer movement had developed 
which would close in on the capital from 
Brahmanbaria and Chandpur river. Advance 
columns had reached Daudkhandi and were 
fighting the enemy at Chaura, a port at the 
mouth of the Meghna. 


In the western theatre, Chhamb conti- 
 nued to be the main area of enemy activity. 
‘The Indian Army had taken 2,000 sq. km of 
© Pakistani territory, in Sind and Bahawalpur. 
In the area known as the “Chicken’s Neck”, 
fresh enemy thrusts were beaten back. In 
“Dera Baba Nanak another attack was made 
on Indian positions. After three days of 
fierce fighting, enemy troops were pushed 
back at Longewala in Jaisalmer. ‘ 


pee Day’s tally: Pakistan lost two C-130s, 
‘one transport plane, one F-104 and one 
Sabre bringing their total losses in air- 
= craft to 72. India lost 26 aircraft. Important 
places liberated in Bangla Desh were Co- 
‘milla town, Brahmanbaria, Magura and Sat- 
-_khira. 


oa y 


5 SECOND RAID ON KARACHI 


' UR Pakistani ships were sunk, off 

it’ Karachi harbour, in yet another dra- 

matic raid. Vice-Admiral S. N. Kohli, Flag 

_ Officer Commanding in Chief, Western Fleet, 

on December 9, mentioned that raids “from 

the sea on the same port within a week had 

no precedent in the history of fighting”. 

= Ships that were sunk were well within the 

cover of Karachi’s defence installations and 
its main naval base. 

The Indian Navy bombarded Gwadar 

= -and Jewani on the Makran coast, west of 

Karachi, taking the sea war almost to the 

border of Iran. 

As in the Bay of Bengal, the Indian 
Navy had now established complete “mas- 
tery” over the Pakistani Navy in the Ara- 
bian Sea. “Any action by surface craft of the 
Pakistani Navy on our west coast is now 
completely ruled out,” Vice-Adm. Kohli said. 

The dare-devil attack was executed by 
Rear-Admiral Kuruvilla. This time the In- 
dian naval units probed in Karachi harbour 
deeper than on the previous assault. They 
steamed 8 to 15 km close to the Karachi 


SEN 


TORP. 


EDOED BY AN ENEMY SUBMARINE. The INS KHUKRI formed part of o 


ur Western 


Fleet hunting enemy subs. Three torpedos hit, the frigate. Captain Mahendra Nath Mulla, the 


Commanding Officer, 


18 officers and 176 sailors went down with the vessel. Captain Mulla 


had every opportunity to save himself but he stood by his ill-fated shipmates. He was award- 
ed the Mahavir Chakra for conspicuous gallantry. Six officers and 61 sailors were saved, 


defences. The port’s radar installations were 
capable of scanning the horizon for 112 km. 
‘Yet the Indian task force had returned with 
all its ships intact. The myth that Karachi 
(with its armada nearby) was impregnable 
was exploded. 


In Bangla Desh, the ring round Dacca 
was tightened. -The Mukti Bahini and the 
Indian Army were poised on the east bank 
of the Meghna. The strategic inland river 
port of Chandpur (64 km south of Dacca) 
and Daudkhandi (33 km east of Dacca) were 
liberated. 


Although Comilla town had been freed, 
remnants of Pakistani troops were still re- 
sisting at Mainamati cantonment. Ashugun), 
east of Meghna, had been captured and 300 
Razakars taken into army custody. An In- 
dian column from Jessore advanced towards 
Rangpur and Dinajpur. There was bitter 
fighting in the Hilli sector. 


A significant gain in Kargil was the 
TER, 
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capture of a 13,620 ft high post. This ended 
Pakistani domination of Leh-Srinagar Road. 
In Kutch, Nagarparkar was seized. In 
Chhamb the Pakistani troops were thrown 
back from a post they had captured on the 
eastern side of Munnawar Tawi. Fifteen 
Pakistani villages including Rampur, Kheri 
and Loone had fallen into Indian hands. 


Day’s tally: Pakistan lost 73 aircraft, 
124 tanks, 3 warships, 9 gunboats and 2 sub- 
marines, India lost 31 aircraft and 49 tanks. 


The places captured included Chandpur, 
Daudkhandi, Ashuganj Ferry and Palasbari 
in Bangla Desh, and Nagarparkar and a hill 
feature near Kargil. 


8 
WAY CLEAR FODACCA 


ACCA was dires iy * threatened. Indian 
troops had established a bridgehead 
across the Meghna river, on December 10. In 
Dacca itself there was a mood of excitement 
as the Indian troops were closing in. 

In the Hotel Intercontinental, declared a 
neutral zone by the Red Cross, some 300 for- 
eigners and 373 Pakistanis had sought shel- 
ter. Indian forces were 40 miles away trom 
Dacca. Two columns were forging ahead 
from Chandpur and Daudkhandi by river 
routes. The town of Noakhali and the river 
port of Mangla were liberated by the Mukti 
Bahini. 

IAF helicopters lifted two battalions 
across the Meghna river. This manouevre 
outwitted the enemy entrenched at Bhairab 
Bazar. 

Air Marshal Dewan, AOC-in-C, Eastern 
Air Command, announced that the IAF raid- 
ed ships, steamers, barges, gunboats, and 
Pakistani positions at will. Enemy positions 
at Sylhet, Comilla, Rangpur and Khulna 
were bombed. Retreating Pakistani troops 
were trying to reach Dacca by steamships 
along the Khulna-Narayanganj route, Bhat- 
rab and Jamuna (Phulchari-Sirajganj route). 
Our forces encircled the important district 
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headquarters town of Kushtia. Pakistanis 
had heavy fortifications up to the strategic 
Hardinge Bridge across the Padma. 

Pakistan retaliated in the west with a 
fierce attack in Chhamb (the fifth since the 
war) using their 26th Infantry Division sup- 
ported by two armoured regiments. There 
were heavy casualties. In Uri, Kumrali (24 
km south-west of Baramula) and in Poonch, 
Naushera and Ranian there was constant 
shelling. The objectives of the Pakistanis in 
the west were: to make a pre-emptive air 
strike; to seize a large chunk in Rajasthan 
and to make a deep penetration in the Kash- 
mir Valley. 


Gen. Sam Manekshaw, Chief of our 
Army Staff, expressed his inability to allow 
UN Military Observers’ Group to remain at 
the Jammu-Sialkot checkpost. 

Pakistan made another attempt to 
achieve through diploma yiwhat it had fail- 
ed to accomplish throug ar. Striking the 
pose of a “small countri: gang attacked by 
a large country”, it aceigted the UN Gene- 
ral Assembly’s call for a cease-fire and 
withdrawal of troops. 


Mrs Indira Gandhi declared that India 
was willing to listen “to advice from 
abroad” but “it would not accept any advice 
which was against its national interests. We 


will not give in to any threat or any type 
of pressure.” 


Day’s tally: Pakistan lost 75 aircraft, 
129 tanks, 3 warships, 2 submarines and 12 
gunboats. India lost 33 aircraft and 49 tanks, 
Important places captured were: Laksham, 
Bausul1, Phulpur, Hajiganj, Chengutia, Hari- 
shanuara, Dangmara and Noakhali. 


9 
FARMAN ALI'S S.O.S. TO THANT 
PINDI - DACCA LINK OFF 


[DECEMBER 11 deepened the cracks in the 
Pakistan war machine. An SOS was 
ae by Pakistan's Chief Military Represen- 
È ive in East Bengal, Major-Gen, Rao 
Go Ali Khan, with a plea to UN Secre- 
ei y General U Thant for aid to evacuate his 
tangy and civilian personnel to West Pak- 
gare looked as if Farman Ali wanted to 
nder to Thant instead of to Gen, Aurora. 
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Bangla Desh was Hberated. 


on Dacca. 


as oil supplies and railways. 


speak for themselves. 


24th December, 1971 


General Manekshaw warned Farman Ali 
against his attempt to escape. The warning 
which was broadcast over AIR at 3 p.m. 
said: “I know that two coasters are ready 
at the Gupta Crossing and that you have the 
runway intact and have strengthened air de- 
fence. 
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Pakistan's third war on India lasted a little over 14 days. During $ 
this brief period, a threatened invasion from the West was repulsed, and Ng 


This was made possible by the concerted action of the Army, the — : 
Navy and the Air Force. Thinking and fighting as a team, each of the x 
three Services exploited its own capabilities to the full, while derivingas 
much support as it could from the other two. 


The Air Force operated in three dimensions. It provided maritime 
reconnaissance to the Navy in the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal, To — 
the Army, it gave offensive air support with fighter and bomber aircraft; See 
helped it to bridge rivers with helicopters, and launched a sizeable force 
of paratroopers, complete with vehicles and weapons, for the final assault 


In addition, the Air Force had an air war to fight: this wae directed _ 
against Pakistan's Air Force and certain vital parts of its economy, such 
Used with precision, at the right moment, 
it brought about the collapse of the East Pakistan Government and the 
surrender of General Niazi and his forces. 


However thorough the staff work, ultimately it is the men in the 
field who decide the issue, In this case, they worked hard and fought well, 
with courage, determination and intelligence. The results achieved by the 
men of the Air Force, alongside their comrades in the Army and Navy, 
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AIR HEADQUARTERS 
NEW DELHI 


“Further that five of your me a 
ships are disguised and the pilot for RK 
will be ready to leave by 18 hours by 
boat. I have instructed all my forces 
with this situation. You will be getting 
merchant ships and armed forces de 
if you do this. I have warned you b 
want to spare military lives.” 

The Security Council had barely 
to consider Farman Ali's appeal when a 
sage arrived from Yahya Khan askin; 
it be disregarded. And in Dacca, man 
Ali's immediate successor, Lt Gen. A. A. K. 
Niazi, GOC Eastern Command, appe: 
person at the Intercontinental Hotel 
nounce: “I am here commanding m 
by the will of Allah. And I will ne 
them.” 


Foreign Minister Swaran Singh | 
ed talks of an Indo-Pak ceas : 
stage as “unrealistic”, He was in Lond 
his way to the United Natio j 
is ironic that Pakistan which d 
and committed aggression has 
thought of a cease-fire.” _ = 


An attempt to evacuate 
and UN personnel from Di 
as two planes (Canadian a 
refused permission by the Pakist 
ties to land iri This was 
tempt by the UN 
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An uneasy luli prevailed all along 
Chhamb which was hell-hot till the early 
hours. A press party which visited the Mun- 
nawar Tawi front line saw many destroyeq 
Pakistani tanks lying on the sands between 


} 
l 
Raipur and Darh Crossing. Unlike the 1965 | fan 
war, the Pakistanis now had adopted Chinese | 15. 
tactics, firing long-range guns. i rg 
In the Ferozepur sector, there was heavy d 
enemy shelling at Raja Mahatam, Hussaini. 4 My: 
wala, Mamdot and Muazzam. | Ma 
A | gur 
| 
DERA BABA NANAK BRIDGE over the © 
Ravi. Before the conflict, Pakistan had a | 
large enclave on the east bank. The Pakis- | BE 
tanis have been pushed back and now we | 
have captured 50 sq. km of this strategic | qy 
area. Our Infantry Brigade was led by Brig. $ 
K. S. Gauri Shankar who has since been | fina 
awarded the Maha Vir Chakra. ] ae 
The 
reac 
tal. 


TA 


PAKISTANS POOR GENERALSHIP | g 


Several of Pakistan’s top military 
officers are products of Dehra Dun, 
India’s Sandhurst. Before partition, 
they fought side by side. Now they call 
the shots from the opposite sides. 


In the erstwhile British Indian 
Army, Manekshaw had a subordinate 
under him: Yahya Khan, then a maj- 
or, and, till recently, President of Pak- 
istan. 

Gen. Manekshaw and Pakistan’s 
Gen. Abdul Hamid Khan are Dehra 
Dun graduates. Pakistan’s Air Marshal 
Rahim Khan and our Air Chief Mar- 
shal P. C. Lal served as fighter pilots 
in the same Hurricane squadron in 
Burma in World War II. 


They studied the same war manu- 
als and books on tactics, But, according 
to British military experts, the per- 
formance of Pakistani generals was 
“yoor’, to say the least. Speed, jero- 
city and flexibility were the hallmarks 
of Indian military strategy. These were 
in marked contrast with Pakistan’s 
haphazardness and brutality. Lt Gen. 
Tikka Khon who masterminded the 
genocide operation in Bangla Desh has 
been described as “of a low military 
calibre”. 


Giving an assessment of the Bri- 
tish coverage, Mr J. D, Singh, Times of 
India correspondent in London, makes 
these observations. Several British cor- 
respondents likened the Indian 
achievement to the German blitz- 
krieg across France in 1940. The Pak- 
istanis’ mistakes were those of the 
French: they relied on a Maginot line 
strategy, sticking to bunkers, concrete 
defence works, and barbed wire entan- 
glements across all the main roads, 
“The Indians,” wrote The Sunday 
Times correspondent, “almost invaria- 
bly attacked throughout the fields, 
along dust tracks, or along rivers, And 

they used small tanks, armoured per- 
sonnel carriers and jeeps to do it.” 


The Indian victory was all the 
more remarkable because the difficult 
riverine terrain was not suitable for 


coe 
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the movement of heavy armour. 
“Bangla Desh,” commented one ob- 
server, “should have been one of the 
most easily defensible countries in the 
world. It was Indian engineers and 
those old Bailey bridges that really 
broke it open.” 


The Indian plan in the east was 
quite simple. This was to draw the 
Pakistani army up to the frontier by a 
military build-up on the Indian side. 
When the Pakistanis forced a general 
war on India by their pre-emptive air 
strike in the west, the Indians launch- 
ed attacks on East Bengal at as many 
points as possible. They hit at import- 
ant communications, often bypassed 
the Pakistani troops and split them into 
isolated pockets. The Pakistanis fetl 
back rapidly in a move to present a 
united front in the hinterland. But the 
routes behind them were already under 
Indian attack, The Pakistani retreat, 
therefore, became a rout. 


What demordlised the Pakistanis 
most was the complete mastery of the 
Bengal sky by the Indian Air Force 
and a complete blockade of the sea 
routes by the Indian Navy. 


The Pakistani failure in the west 
was not the result of low morale or 
lack of men and armour. Both the sides 
there were almost evenly matched and 
much more dependent on fighting qua- 
lities and good generalship. To their 
dismay their generals let them down. 
“Pakistani generals have either become 
politicians or myopic,” an expert com- 
mented, 

British military strategists do not 
think much of Pakistan’s top generals 
nor of President Yahya Khan. “One of 
history’s most incompetent leaders” is 
how one commentator describes him. 

“Tt becomes increasingly difficult 
to feel any sympathy for the defeated 
Pakistani army,” writes one corres- 
pondent. “That an officially disciplin- 
ed military force should commit mur- 
der in this childish, useless, mad fash- 
ton is incredible.” 
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(Spiker on 


‘the average rate of 30 million lb. a 


“If the genocide by the Pakistan 


army is appalling,” the correspondent | colu 
adds, “there is something even more q was 
obscene about ‘elitocide’, the delibe- | othe 
rate selection of a nation’s finest, | rout 
cleverest, most, distinguished men and | Com 
women to be killed, just to ruin that | stan 


nation’s future.... It has long been 
suspected that the bluff soldiery of the 
Punjabi desert harboured a fierce 
racial hatred towards Bengalis. It 
seems they harbour intellectual jea- 
lousy as well and have expressed it 
with mass murder.” 

Pakistan should learn certain les- 
sons from its defeat, The first is that 
it should abandon its illusions of mili- 
tury parity with India. It will have to 
foryet about conquering Kashmir or 
even the delusion that some day 
Bangia Desh will come back to Isla- 
mabad. “West Pakistan,” The Guar- 
dian comments, “nów needs stable 
government and common sense: not 
generals feathering their army nests by 
keeping the land for ever ın the grip 
of martial law.” 

Such an informed commentator on 
the Pakistan scene as Mr Anthony Mas- 
carenhas, who worked as a journalist 
in West Pakistan until he fled to Lon- 
don to tell the gruesome tales of army 
atrocities, writes that, deprived of the 
manpower and resources of the east, 
even the small everyday mercies, such 
as tea and paan, may be denied to the 
people of West Pakistan. i A 

Tea was shipped to Karachi from i 
the auction houses at Chittagong at 


year while 30,000 lb. of paan was flown ; 
from Dacca to Karachi, Islamabad and E | 
Lahore every day. Ceylon is now the i 
only source of tea, but with a critical 
shortage of foreign exchange such im- 
ports will be an impossible luxury. 


With the economy in such dire 
straits, it is believed, it will be diffi- 
cult for Pakistan to maintain even the 
present strength of its armed forces 
which last year cost 53 per cent of the 
national budget.—IVO D'LIMA 
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The Pakistanis mounted an attack in 
company strength at Fazilka early -this 
morning. Fierce fighting was reported at 
Naya Chor in the Barmer sector. 


Day’s tally: Pakistan losses: Aircraft 77, 
tanks 141, warships 3, submarines 2, gunboats 
15. Over 1,800 Pakistani soldiers were cap- 
tured. Indian losses: Aircraft 37, tanks 52. 

Places liberated in Bangla Desh: Hilli, 
Mymensingh, Jamalpur, Kushtia, Gaibanda, 
Matlab Bazar, Chandipur, Birgram, Pisapara, 
vurgadiki, Bahadurai and Phuienar1. 


10 
BEGINNING OF THE END 
E battle for Dacca started on December 
12. Paratroopers were dropped for the 
final assault. This was accompanied by a 
shower of bombs on military concentrations, 
There were 2,000 Mukti Bahini guerillas at- 


ready operating on the outskirts of the capi- 
tal. 


The Pakistani defences crumbled as our 
troops and naval personnel closed in on Chit- 
tagong and Daulatpur cantonment 


erita 


ADMIRAL S. M. NANDA PVSM 
CHIEF OF THE HAVAL STAFF 


28th December, 


For a variety of reasons, the Indian Navy 
till now has not been tested in battle, Tt speaks 
very hivhly of tho courage, determination and will 
to fight of all our ships, naval aircraft and 
submarines that they went inta action almost 
instantly on outbreak of hostilities in both the 
Say of Sanqal and the Arabian Sea. It vas this 
spirit that lod the Uestern Fleet to hit Karachi, 
the citadel of the Pakistani Nevy, within 36 hours 
of the pre-emptive air strikes on us on 3rd Oecanher, 


The tuo daring attacks by task forces of 
the Western Fleet on Karachi harbour are now history. 
Shins of the Eastern Fleet spearheaded by "VIKRANT" 
destroyed military targets in all important ports in 
enemy-held Sangla Sesh, and sealed off all escape 
routes in the Bay of Bengal. In addition, it was 
aur task to protect our merchant ships and dany the 
seas to the enemy by capturing Pakistani merchant 
shins and imposition of contraband control. 


I would like to pay a tribute to the Sailors 
of the Navy in our ships, to those ashore uho kept 
our ships and aircraft going, and esoccially ta those 
who made the supreme sacrifice for their country, 


I must also mako spacial mention of our 
rehant Navy who played an extrencly important part, 
lently Sut effectively and kept our trade maving. 


Me 
Si 


With the capture of Nasingdi, the main 
column that approached via Bhairab Bazar 
was well within 25 miles of Dacca. Two 
other columns were advancing by river 
routes from Chandpur and Daudkhandi in 
Comilla. The Pakistanis made a last-ditch 
stand in Khuina before surrendering. 


India lost a frigate in the Arabian Sea. 
The IAF pounded the Chhamb-Jaurian sec- 
tor at 5 a.m. Indian artillery shelled Pakis- 
tani defences along Ichhogil Canal from a 
vantage position in Ranian. 

President Nixon called on India to halt 
its “armed attack” and asked for another 
meeting of the UN Security Council A 
White House spokesman added that the US 
considered the Indian “occupation of East 
Pakistan as an aitack on the very existence 
of a member state of the United Nations”. 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi held the 
US responsible for the military adventurism 
of Pakistan. She said that the agreements 
entered into by Pakistan were for checking 
Communism, but these were being misused 
to suppress the people’s voice for freedom 
and justice. “It was now being said that there 


MEGHALAYA 
PD 
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were other agreements. This is a big hoax,” 
she stressed. 


Day’s tally: Pakistan losses: Aircraft 80, 
tanks 148, warships 3, submarines 2, gunboats 
16. Indian losses: Aircraft 39, tanks 54, one 
frigate. 
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GUNBOAT DIPLOMACY 


AMERICA made a show of force. It moved 

the Seventh Fleet close to the war zone. 
The 7-ship task force was headed by the 
formidable nuclear-powered aircraft-carrier 
ENTERPRISE with 100 fighter bombers, recon- 
naissance planes and helicopters and a few 
nuclear bombs. 


The Soviet fleet in the Indian Ocean 
with the addition of a guided missile war- 
ship and a destroyer was on the move. 


Nixon permitted third-country transfers 
of American arms to Pakistan. Among those 
having extensive inventories of US weapons 
were Iran, Turkey, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
Libya. 


On December 13, the Indian reaction to 
American antics was one of utter dismay, 


The war had come to Dacca. The capital 
was within the range of Indian artillery. 
Two columns—one from the east and the 
other from the north—were advancing to- 
wards the capital city. The fall of Dacca was 
imminent. 

Niazi had assumed control of the Pak- 
istani forces. Farman Ali who had sought 
United Nations help to evacuate his men 
was under house arrest 


The column moving across Bhairab Ba- 
zar advanced to about eight km of Dacca, 


-< aonig ees 


The other column from Mymensingh ad- 
vanced towards Jaydevpur. Gen. Manek- 
shaw issued a third warning: “Further re- _ 
sıstance ıs senseless, your garrison is within 

our artillery range.” S 

The battle for the river port of Khulna — 
and for Bogra, a strategic Pak divisional 
headquarters, was in final stages. 5 

In the west, an intense battle with full 
involvement of armour was Taging around 
Shakargarh (8 miles inside Pakistan). The 
Pakistanis had employed everything they 
had into the defence of this town, 

In a letter to U Thant, Prime Minister — 
Indira Gandhi said: “There can be a cease- 
fire and withdrawal of forces only if West _ 
Pakistan rulers withdraw their forces from 
Bangla Desh and reach a settlement with the 
leaders there.” 


Pakistan Deputy Prime Minister Z A. 
Bhutto warned India: “If necessary Pakistan 
will wage a 1,000-year war.” 3 

Bhutto also warned Russia that Uzbek- 
istan and other Republics would demand 
secession if Moscow supported Bangla Desh. 
Soviet delegate Yakob Malik said Bhutto had 
talked about everything except the root 
cause of the problem: the Pakistani repres- 
sion in East Bengal. j 
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COUNT-DOWN FOR DACCA 

past Pakistan Governor A. M. Malik 
his Ministers resigned en masse 

ember 14. The Governor's house was. 

by Indian aircraft and he sought 

in a bunker along with his family, a UN 
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st makes even difficult subjects 
@ Simpler to explain m Easier to understand @ Hard to forget 


Films on various subjects readily available from 
your local sources. 


PHOTOPHONE LTD., 
Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay 7. Tel. 359541 
4350 Ansari Road, 24 Daryaganj, Delhi 6. Tel. 274043 
Film Chamber Bidg., 122 Mount Road, Madras 6. Tel. 88136 
Sagar Talkies Bldg., Kempegowda Road, Bangalore 9, Tel. 75226 


Dealers: 
Andhra Pradesh: LIBERTY STUDIOS, Basheer Bagh, Hyderabad. Tel. 32100 


Rajasthan: VINKUM ENGINEERING ENTERPRISES PVT. LTD. WHIST WIZARDS, BRIDGE BUGS, FAN-TAN FANATICS, POKER FIENDS 
101/2 Hospital Road, Jaipur 1. Tel. 63487 { THE VAST ARMY OF CARD PLAYERS EVERYWHERE GO FOR 


| LY MERELANE, 
Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Chandigarh, Jammu & Kashmir: i PARKSONS PLAYING CARDSAFSPECIA H 
SOUND & PROJECTION EQUIPMENTS | 


SC0/85-86 (Opp. Neelam Cinema), Sector 17D, Chandigarh. Tel. 28898 i 
West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa & Assam: M E R E La A N a 
THEATRE EQUIPMENTS (16 mm Division) 
98 E Chowringhee Square, Calcutta 13. Tel. 238261 
Uttar Pradesh: PROJECTION EQUIPMENTS COMPANY 


as hosta 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS RANGE OF is 


63/3 Mahatma Gandhi Road, Kanpur 4. Tel. 67587 <a 
Gujarat: CINE SOUND, Jharia House, Mirzapur Road, Ahmedabad. Tel. 20668 Parksons p LAYI NG CAR DS i| 3 nas 
Gea: RAMNATA SINAI CARO & COMPANY UN. ae 
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ficial, John Kelly, and Gavin Young of the 
“London Sunday Observer. 
| The deafening burst of shells and bombs 
| had visibly shaken the Governor, He removy- 
ed his shoes and socks, carefully washed his 
* feet, put a clean handkerchief on his head 
and knelt down to pray im a corner of his 
bunker. 

The battle for Dacca was in full swing 
with artillery bombardment. Indian troops 
drew first blood when they routed the 93- 
Dacca Infantry Pakistani brigade on the out~ 
skirts of the capital. 

Brigadier Khader Khan, commander of 
the Brigade, was the highest ranking officer 
to surrender. 


Niazi, still persisted on his “fight to the last, 
even if ıt means the destruction of Dacca”. 
The garrison at Dacca, which was also the 
Eastern Command headquarters under 
AS Lt-Gen. Niazi, was two brigade strong with 
six to seven thousand combatants. There 
were also another 15,000 to 20,000 soldiers 
who had retreated to Dacca. 
The Occupation forces were resisting in 
the cantonments of Dinajpur, Syedpur, 
Rangpur, Mainamat and Khulna. 
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THE FINAL WARNING 

NY by now was a broken man. He had 
vowed to fight to the last. But the end 

for him had come rather too fast. Through 

the American Embassy, he pleaded for a 

cease-fire in Bangla Desh. The ring round 

Dacca was complete. 


“Stop fighting and surrender,” Gen. 

Manekshaw advised him. And he set a dead- 

i line—“until 9 am. tomorrow (December 
16)”. 

Hoping to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, 
Gen. Manekshaw ordered that no air action 
should take place during this grace period. 
However, after that, he warned, the offen- 
sive would be mounted “with the utmost 
vigour”. 

The Indian Army Chief also arranged a 
radio link with a special code to finalise 
surrender arrangements speedily. 


‘| General Manekshaw assured Niazi that 
the large number of wounded among the 
| Pakistani troops would be well cared for and 
|. the dead given a preper burial. 


Meanwhile an Indian column had cross- 
A the Sita Lakshya river and was knocking 
H he doors of Dacca from the south. Two 
Other columns from the north had joined at 
| Tongi and were closing in, 

j 

i 

i 

Í 

| 


he 
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, Niazi was seeking facilities for repatria- 
tion of his forces to West Pakistan aboard 
vessels of the 7th Fleet. India ignored this 
request. Islamabad was playing for time in 


a last-minute effort to save the encircled 
garrison, 


= The Pakistani Army had rounded up 

aoe intellectuals and leaders to be used 
as hostages. At least 200 of them were killed. 
ae fo had a shower of bombs. This 
out. As I Nees raid since the war broke 
Z A tet aa won the battles in all sectors, 
2 ON. a utto made angry speeches in the 
i mi ing everybody. 


AA a speech that set a new record for 
i eer vituperation, Bhutto said Swaran 
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The Occupation army chief, Lt-Gen.` 
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Singh’s heart was “full of venom” and that 
France and Britain had abstained on the pro- 
Pakistani resolutions because they wanted 
to follow in the footsteps of Clive and Du- 
pleix and return to the subcontinent, He de- 
clared that Soviet Ambassador Malik had 
acted not like “Comrade Malik but like Czar 
Malik”. 


After calling on “Muslim Bengal” to re- 
volt against the “Hindu army of occupation”, 
Bhutto tore a piece of paper, symbolically to 
show his contempt for the Security Council 
and then walked out with the entire Pakis- 
tani delegation. : 

“I have not come here to accept abject 
surrender. If the Security Council wants me 
to be a party to abject surrender, then I say: 
Under no circumstances.” Bhutto made it 
clear that he was not “boycotting” the U.N. 

The US nuclear-powered aircraft-car- 
rier ENTERPRISE and seven other naval vessels 
were now in the Bay of Bengal. 

About 20 Soviet warships, including mis- 
sile cruisers and destroyers, had been mass- 
ed in the Indian Ocean. The Soviet naval 
vessels were headed for the Bay of Bengal. 

Indian troops were within two kilo- 
metres of Dacca. Chittagong hilly track was 
taken by the Mukti Bahini and Chittagong 
port was within 5 km of Indian troops. 

The Indian Air Force ceased attacks on 
military targets in Dacca at 5 p.m. on Decem- 
ber 15 to give time to the Commander of the 
Occupation forces to surrender. 
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How fh Ended 


SURRENDER 


UR THIRTY-ONE p.m, December 18, 

was surrender time. It was all over for 
the Pakistani soldiers. The Dacca race course 
was packed with Bengalis carrying the gold, 
green and crimson flag of Bangla Desh. 

Bowing to the inevitable, Niazi divested 
himself of his epaulette of rank, unloaded 
his revolver and finally pressed his forehead 
to that of Lt-Gen. Aurora as an act of 
submission and surrender, Niazi was on the 
verge of tears, his face pale and haggard, 
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The thump of field artillery and the 
crackle of small arms faded into silence in 
Dacca as news reached that the battle had 
ended in surrender. : 


Four hours later, India announced a uni- 
lateral cease-fire. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi said: “In order to stop further blood- 
shed and unnecessary loss of lives we have 
ordered our armed forces to cease fire every- 
where on the western front from tomorrow 
8 p.m.” 

President Yahya Khan however ranted: 
“Temporary retreat on one front in such a 
big war did not mean the end of the war. 
God willing, the holy jehad against the trea- 
cherous enemy will continue till victory 13 
ours.” 


Final tally: 2,307 Indian troops were 
killed, 6,133 wounded and 2,163 missing. 
Pakistani casualties are much higher but 
actual figures are not available. 3 


Indian forces knocked out 244 Pakistani 
tanks, our loss was 73. Pakistan lost 94 air- 
craft, we lost 45. We lost only one frigate, 
Pakistan lost 4 warships, 16 gunboats, two 
submarines and scores of miscellaneous sail- 
ing craft. 


India was now in possession of 3,600 sq. 
km of West Pakistan territory against 126 
sq. km of Indian territory held by Pakistan. 
The Indian Armed Forces in conjunction 
with the Mukti Bahini liberated an area of 
142,199 sq. kms, now Bangla Desh. 


The first major clash between the two 
countries was in 1947, soon after freedom. 
The fighting broke out in October and con- 
tinued till January 1948. It left two-thirds 
of Jammu and Kashmir in the possession of 
India and the remaining in the hands of 
Pakistan. y 


The second conflict was in 1965, Pak- 
istan mounted a major offensive in Chhamb 
area on September 1. A cease-fire was order= 
ed on September 23 (2,226 Indian troops 
were killed 7,870 wounded and 1,500 miss- 
ing). ER 


The recent war was of greater magni 
tude, as it spanned both the western and 
eastern sectors. It was the only time that — 
all the three armed wings went into action 
under a unified command. 
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BEAUTY AT YOUR FIN 
pedicure (above) and manicure. 
the hands and feet in warm soap- 


The beauty saloon has ‘tome to 
stay. From simple hairdressing 
it has grown into a complete, 
multi-faceted organisation offer- 
ing services ranging from the 
pricking of a pimple to removing 
a “spare tyre”. 


by NAYANA GORADIA 


UNITA’S parents were worried on the 

eve of her marriage. Their prospective 
son-in-law had chosen her for a bride on the 
basis of a photograph, a flattering picture 
which hid the blemishes on her face. They 
had hoped that some alchemy of nature 
would do the trick—something that trans- 
formed brides in fairy-tales into radiant 
nymphs. But, alas, nothing like that had 
happened. 


Now the old parents sat forlorn and 
dejected when in came a Good Samaritan 
and said, “Why worry yourself sick when 
the answer to your problems is so simple. 
Consult a good beautician and then, lo...” 


Accordingly, a cosmetologist was con- 
sulted. With slow, deft strokes of a sculp- 
tor she got to work on the bride-to-be. For 
the few treasured hours of the wedding 
ceremony Sunita was able to leap like Cin- 
derella into the rarefied world of a fairy- 
tale princess. Her parents heaved a sigh of 
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THE BEAUTY BUSINE 


See ue oe POP TIPS TOO. A the soles, removing criticles, shaping nails and applying nail varnish, 
ten ER SI ROR pe soaking The damage: Rs 6 with polish, Rs 5 without. Saloons keep a variety 
> rough skin from imported nail varnish, bought usually from air-hostess clients. 


—T: S. Nagarajan 
SMOOTHENING AWAY THE YEARS. Neelam Shukla of Delhi does a facial, Neelam. was 


trained in beauty treatment and hairstyling abroad. Facials tone up the skin with “packs” and 
massage: either manual or electric. They cost around Rs 15. ~ 
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—Jayant Patel —Dilip sinb# 
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Sir—Please accept my “Wah, Wah!” for 
the cover: “Pakistan's Military Might—and 
Ours”. Aircraft with two engines, each 
mounted on wings, blast smoke from the tail 
—crREAT! They have, all of them, propellers 
too at the leading edges! The one in high 
altitude blasts no smoke at all. What a de- 
sign! Wah, Wah! 


Kanpur L. TOMS 


Sir—Your Independence Issue should 
provide Pakistan with whatever their 
espionage may have managed to miss, Is 
superiority and volume of armaments all the 
issue? Former US Ambassador J. K. Gal- 
braith, writing on the Indian action to take 
over Goa, had this to say in his Ambassa- 
dor’s Journal: “There seems to have been a 
considerable gunnery duel between a Por- 
tuguese sloop called the ALBUQUERQUE and 
an Indian cruiser. It continued for several 
hours, but the aim was so bad that: neither 
of the principals seems to have got hit. A 
British freighter in the harbour did get a 
hole in its side from one of the many wild 
shots.” 


Such was India’s might under V. K. 
Krishna Menon’s. attrition of our forces. It 
is a wonder that our militant heroes and 
champions of verity in Parliament did not 
ban Ambassador’s Journal as they did Louis 
Malle’s film on India and the BBC to 
poot. Parliament has already proclaimed it- 
self supreme in its knowledge and: inter- 
pretation of law over the Supreme Court of 
Justice. It only remains for Parliament now 
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to assert its supremacy in military know- 
ledge over the fighting forces. 


Mangalore S. R. MUNDKUR 


Sir—I was rather disturbed reading 
Dilip Mukerjee’s “Crush India is the Pak- 
istan Slogan” (August 15). I would like to 


- point out the following: 


(a) The PT 76 amphibian tank was 
developed and is being used in the Warsaw 


Pact Forces due to the presence of slow- ` 


flowing rivers in their operational area. 
It may not be as effective in, our fast- 
flowing rivers. 


It is said that we have the equivalent 
of 15 divisions, excluding the 10 divisions 
deployed on our “Northern Borders”. Where 
are these divisions deployed? In the plains 
of India? Could the nine Pak divisions (that 
is, if they indeed have nine infantry and 
two armoured divisions in West Pakistan 
right now) launch a successful attack 
against a minimum of ten infantry and two 
armoured divisions, which India would 
most certainly have on her Western Front? 

I wish Dilip Mukerjee had mentioned 
the commissioning of a squadron of Sea 
King helicopters into the Navy. This squad- 
ron, along with the squadron of Soviet Py 
boats armed with Styx surface-to-surface 
missiles (remember the Israeli destroyer 
sunk by the Egyptians?) constitutes not 
only a defence against intruders but also 
poses a constant threat to Pak shipping. 


Bombay VIJAYSINGH BARSE 
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[REMOVING WEEDS IN A RICEFIELD, To Vokkaligas, the land is their deares 


eae F z an u t possession. 
Many of their rites are associated with fertility, Ragi, jowar, baj 4 , 
jugarcane are the chief crops they grow. Jra, rice, groundnuts and 
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Bullocks with their horns bright- 
ly painted, heaps of ragi in the 
sun—nothing warms their hearis 
more than these. The Vokkaligas 
are a pastoral people wedded to 
the red and black earth of My- 
sore. They are one of the most 
important communities of My- 
sore State and have played a 
notable part im shaping its 
affairs. 


by H. H. ANNIAH GOWDA 


E Vokkaligas of Mysore are mainly 


agriculturists. The word vokkaly is. 


derived from vokku, which means to thresh 
grain. Thus Vokkaligas means farmers. They 
live in many parts of Mysore State, They 
are divided into two main groups—Morasu 
and Gangadikararu—embracing a number 
of subcastes, such as Reddis, Sadas, Halli- 
karas and Kunchitigas. There is usually no 
intermarriage among them. 


About seven centuries ago, the ancestors 
of the Morasu Vokkaligas left Morasanadu, 
near Kanchipuram in Tamil Nadu, travelled 
by bullock-cart towards Nandi Hill, in Kolar 
district, in search of a land of abundance. 
The cart was known as bandi and they were 
called “Bandi Kapulu”. (Kapulu is a Telugu 
word which means one who provides for.) 
They settled in parts of Kolar and Ban- 
galore districts. The immigrants are also 
known as “Morasu Kapulu” after the land 
from which they migrated, and later they 
came to be called “Morasu Vokkalu”, The 
founder of Bangalore, Kempe Gowda, is a 
member of this subcaste. 


"Finger-Givers" 


The Gangadikararu were living in cen- 
tral and south Mysore. Originally they were 
the subjects of Gangavadi of the Ganga 
empire of the Mysore kings, who ruled early 
in the eighth century A.D. There have been 
attempts to integrate these subcastes and 
there have been a few intermarriages be- 
tween them recently. 


A section of the Morasu were known as 
Beral-Koduas (finger-givers). In this com- 
munity, every woman, before the ear-boring 
ceremony of her eldest daughter about to be 
married, had to chop off the little finger of 
her right hand and offer it to God. The 
chopping was done by the village black- 
smith for a little cash. 


There is a story about this custom, The 
demon Bhasmasura had received a boon 
from Siva that the one whose head he 
touched with his hand would be destroyed. 
He wished to try it on Siva himself. The 
god could not reyoke his own boon and 
ran for his life, hiding himself eventually 
behind a lingam in a forest. The asura pur- 
sued him without success, On the way, he 
asked a peasant about Siva’s whereabouts. 
The ryot said that he had not seen anybody, 
but pointed his finger in the direction of 
the lingam. In order to save Siva, Vishnu, 
disguised as Mohini, intervened. Bhasma- 
sura, forgetting his pursuit, fell for the temp- 
tress. Mohini appeared to say yes to him, 
but she asked him to have his bath and do 
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his sandhyavandan. In the process, the de- 
mon had to put his hand on his own head 
and thus he destroyed himself. Siva now 
came forward and thanked Vishnu. But he 
was angry with the peasant who had nearly 
given him away. He said he would cut off 
the offending finger of the ryot for his mis- 
chief. But the farmer’s wife prayed to Siva 
not to do so. For he was the bread-winner 
and, without the finger, he would not be able 
to plough his land. Instead she offered her 
own finger to be chopped off. Siva agreed 
with her and cut off two of her ‘fingers, 
at the same time uttering a curse that, if 
their family was to prosper, the fingers of 
the eldest daughter should be chopped off 
on a ceremonious occasion. Like sati, the 
finger-chopping custom was stopped by law, 
though it is symbolically observed even now. 


Their Food is Purer... 


Most such ceremonies took place in the 
temple of Virabhadra, a famous shrine in 
Kolar district. Morasu Vokkaligas also cele- 
prate other festivals, such as Hosa Devaru: 
some old orthodox women who participate 
in this function do not drink water any- 
where except in a Morasu family. They con- 
sider well water purer than tap water and 
food cooked by themselves more sacred than 


customs are fast disappearing. 


In every village, where Vokkaligas are 
numerous, there are temples dedicated to 
the Goddess Mariamma and Bhaire Devaru. 
Mariamma is worshipped when there is 
sickness in the family (particularly small- 
pox or chicken-pox). She is propitiated even 


Photographs by 
G. S$. Narayanaswamy 


B. SAROJA DEVI is one of the most popular 
artistes of the South. She has played the 
leading role in many Kannada, Telugu and 
Tamil films and in a few Hindi films as well- 
Tamil films in which she co-starred with 
matinee idol and DMK supporter MGR 
(M. G. Ramachandran) were always bor- 
office hits, ; 


to restore a bullock to health. Vokkaligas 

smear their foreheads with the Saiva vibhuti 

(ashes) or wear the Vaishnava nama. They 

tie a string round the waist. Most Vokkali- ` 
gas are devotees of the Lord Venkateswara 

of Tirupati. Peasants observe Saturday as a 

day of prayer and put away some money 

into a small chest or hundi. This is ear- 

marked for the pilgrimage to be undertaken 
to the Thirumalai Hills, where Tirupati is 
situated. Vokkaligas have their own spiri- 
tual gurus called Mathadhipatis in a number 
of places. The most important is in Chun- 
chanagiri, near Mysore. It is known as the 
Adichunchanagiri Math, now headed by Sri 
Ramanandanatha Swami. 

To a Vokkaliga, the land is the dearest 
of all possessions. The harvesting season is 
a time of joy for him. The whole family 
works with him. The yield is heaped up in 
the form of a pyramid, rectangular at the 
base, so that the rain water will be drained 
off without causing much damage. The heap 
is called “mede” and it is open on one side 


_ to make winnowing easy. The ground so 


done up is called “kana”. 

A stone-roller drawn by bullocks is used 
to thresh the grain—mostly ragi. Ragi is 
gathered into a conical head (rast). It is a 
sight ‘that warms the heart of the peasant 
who has worked hard on the field all the 
year round. Before he takes the produce 

—Continued 
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SRI RAMANANDANATHA (80), head of 
the Adichunchanagiri Math, the foremost i 
religious institution of Vokkaligas. Adichun- 
chanagiri is a hill, 3,220 ft, in Nagamangala 
taluqa of Mandya district. The Swamiji is 
10th in order of succession to the Guru Pitha, 

In his purvasrama—that is, before he 
donned saffron—he was Ramiah, engaged in 
social work. He is reputed for his scholar- 
ship and understanding of Vedanta. 


The Math conducts a high school, a 
middle school, a Sanskrit pathasala and a 
free hostel for students. Its welfare projects 
include resthouses for pilgrims, a kalyana 
mandapa (marriage hall) and a meditation 
centre. 


The Swamiji undertakes periodical 
tours to raise funds for the Math’s welfare. 


3 
The Math is managed by the Swamiji E 
with the help of an advisory committee and 
an administrator whose services are lent by A 
the Mysore Government. 3 

There are six temples on Chunchana giri 
—dedicated to Gangadhareswara, Chamun- 
deswara, Malleswara, Siddheswara, Some- — 
swara and the presiding deity Bhairaves- — 
wara. oe 

An annual fair called jatre is held in — 
Phalguna (February-March), A rathotsava — 
or car festival is celebrated on the Full 
Moon of that month. Í S 
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Jnanpith Laureate Kuvempu 


Gundappa, Bendre and Puttappa 
are the three great figures in contem- 
porary Kannada poetry. They have all 
one thing in common: they are Sans- 
kritists, rooted in the past and trying 
to give expression to an undistorted 
Indian view of life. But they have 
differences too. Gundappa is an un- 
compromising traditionalist and Ben- 
dre (his mother tongue is Marathi) 
is a mystic who is deeply interested 
in science. K. V. Puttappa—Kuvempu 


home, he does puja and then stores it in a 
pit underground. 


New Year’s Day, called Ugadi, which 
falls on the New Moon in March-April, is an 
occasion to wear new clothes, The sickle, 
axe and plough are given a new look, the 
sandal-paste marks are applied to them, and 
they are worshipped. Ceremonially the pea- 
Sant sows some seeds and eagerly awaits 
their sprouting. This is symbolic of the rich 
crop he hopes to harvest in the coming 
months, 

An important feast is Maha-Sankaranti 

(the day on which the sun passes from one 
sign of the Zodiac to another). On this day 
the Vokkaliga washes his cattle, paints their 
horns in bright colours, and puts round 
their necks garlands of paper strung together 
with flowers. The beasts take a holiday; 
they are neither made to work nor beaten. 
Fairs are held and the cattle are made to 
walk across the fire—this symbolically indi- 
cating the passage of the sun into an- 


to his readers and admirers—is also a 
mystic, but he seeks new interpret- 
ations of Indian symbols that will 
make sense to the scientific mind. 


Puttappa comes of a cultured 
Vokkaliga family in the village of 
Puppali, where he was born in 1904, 
This is situated in Malanad, Mysore’s 
“mountain country”. -Nature was his 
early inspiration and “Spring” is the 
title of one of his adolescent poems. 


other sign. Vokkaligas hail the Sun God as 
the giver of life. 

As for other communities, Dipavali is a 
great occasion. The cereal crops are now 
ready for harvesting. Vokkaligas offer rams 
or goats in sacrifice to thank the gods for 
plentiful crops. 


Marriage Rites 

The months usually chosen for marriage 
are February, March, April and May. Dur- 
ing these months the farmer is fairly free. 
The crops have been gathered and he has 
enough money to celebrate a marriage. 


In olden days, a wedding used to last 
three or even five days. Most of the mar- 
riages are arranged by the parents. When 
an alliance is fixed, the parents and rela- 
tions of the bride and groom visit each 
other's houses. This is called “seeing the 
house”. The relations of the two families 
are introduced to each other, The boy or 
girl does not normally accompany the 
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As he grew in years, his simple lyric- 
ism gave place to a complex epic man- 
ner with abstruse ideas woven in. His 
Sri Ramayana Darsanam is a recrea- 
tion of Valmiki. To him the story of 
Rama is not the story of an individual 
but the saga of a soul struggling to 
attain the transcendental—a kind of 
Indian Pilgrim’s Progress. The Dar- 
sanam earned him the Jnanpith Award 
for 19672-he shared the Rs 1-lakh prize 
with Gujarati poet Umashankar Joshi. 


Kuvempu has adopted the epic 
style also in his prose works: in novels 
such as Kanuru Heggadithi and Male- 
galalli Madumagalu. 


I met Kuvempu at his house in 
Mysore some eighteen months ago. He 
struck me as austere and aloof but 
not lacking in gentleness. I felt that 
he couldn’t easily express himself in 
English, or were his ideas so involved 
that they defied easy expression? He 
began with a word of praise for Ma- 
layalam writers. The writers’ cooper- 
ative in Kerala, he said, could be an 
example to others. “I envy them,” he 
said, “they have a more literate 
readership, more libraries and so on.” 


He was contemplating an ambiti- 
ous literary work, “a century of our 
national life”. It was to be a political, 
social and cultural life of India since 
the mid-19th century. He had not yet 
given it a name. One name that sug- 
gested itself was Kalosmi (“I am 
Time”). The book will run into 2,000 
pages. 


Puttappa seeks an integrated view 
of life: Purnadrishti as he calls it 
(complete or cosmic vision). The Bha- 
ratiyadrishti is such a purnadrishti. He 
believes the Indian poetic achieve- 
ment is unsurpassed. “We stand on the 
Himalayas. Even our shortest is taller 
than the tallest in the West.” 


party. The betrothal ceremony is generally 
held in the bride’s house. The contract is 
entered into by the parents in the presence 
of many invitees. Pipes are played and 
drums beaten. The purohit- recites appro- 
priate mantras to confirm the contract. The 
parents of the boy and the girl exchange 
wedding cards written out by the purohit. 
The card mentions the precise time at which 
the marriage is to be solemnised and gives 
details of the parentage of the couple. After 
the betrothal, the guests are fed. (There is 4 
Sanskrit verse which says: “The girl values 
beauty; the mother, riches; the father, 
knowledge; the relatives appreciate good 
lineage; other people, sumptuous marriage- 
feasts.” ) 


On all these days, people are fed lavish- _ 


ly, the groom’s party taking care not to hurt 
the feelings of the bride's people. I have 
heard of instances when the bride’s relatives 
have tried to break the marriage or create 
ugly scenes, all because betel leaves an 
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H. H. ANNIAH GOWDA (b. 1927), the 
author, was educated at Mysore, Birming- 
ham and is University Professor of English, 
Mysore. In 1955-56, he held a quasi-political 
appointment as Literary Secretary to K. 
Hanumanthaiya, then Chief Minister of My- 
sore. He is founder-editor of The Literary: 
Half-Yearly and has several publications to 
his credit, among them The Revival of Eng- 
lish Poetic Drama. Another book on poetic 
drama will soon be published by Macmillan. 
Mr Gowda has travelled widely as Fulbright 
Professor and as a British Council Visitor. 


coconuts were not offered to them or be- 
cause they were not treated with the court- 
esy they thought they deserved. 

The day prior to the muhurtam, when 
the tali or mangalyasutra is tied, the bride 
and bridegroom do a puja after bathing. 


They sit through a number of cere- “ 


monies all through the night, in one of 
which a barber, a bangle vendor and a 
washerman play a part. All ceremonies lead 
up to the great moment, the muhurtam, the 
moment of putting the tali around the 
bride’s neck. The mangalyasutra which has 
gold strung to it (the equivalent of one 
sovereign) is given by the groom, though 
marriage expenses are met by the bride’s 
parents. Saffron, turmeric, sandalwood 
powder, incense, flowers, akshatas or col- 
oured rice are freely distributed among all 
those assembled under the pandal. The 
purohit, with his darbha grass, utters man- 
tras to invoke the gods. The groom is sup- 
posed to go on a pilgrimage to Kashi. What 
he actually does is to visit the nearest pipal 
tree (aswatha katte) whence he returns to 
the pandal. 


Steadfast as a Star 


The ceremony of mangalashta (meaning 
the eight marriage blessings) follows. They 
fasten the tali string in a little cord which is 
dipped in yellow saffron water. Auspicious 
music is played, the groom and bride are 
hand in hand, and milk is poured—and eld- 
ers bless them. Then they are led out of the 
Pandal and asked to see the star Arundhati. 
(Arundhati, wife of the sage Vasishtha, 
yes a woman of steadfast love and devo- 
ion.) After the muhurtam, guests are fed 
on plantain leaves. 


WINNOWING RAGI. Agriculture is not merely an occupation for Vokkaligas; tt is a way of 
life. The Green Revolution has had its impact in Mysore too and, with increased prosper- 
ity, there is a greater awareness of the need for education. x 


On the second day, too, there are a 
number of rites. The most important of 
them is that of placing an ornament called 
bassingam covered with gold leaves or yel- 
low paper and flowers entwined round it. 
This is meant to ward off evil. Placed on the 
forehead, it counteracts the effects of evil 
eye. The ceremony is called drishti-parthara. 

As the function goes on, women sing 
songs in praise of the couple. A procession 
is taken out after which women perform 
the arati ceremony before them. 

Like other communities Vokkaligas too 
have many irrational beliefs. They consult 


KANA—the ground on which the harvest 


Sometimes it is in the form of a pyramid, a 


to make winnowing easy 


is made up into q pile, The 
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horoscopes, take note of the chirping of 
lizards. They dread a cat or a widow on their 
path while they are on an auspicious mis- 
sion. Unlucky signs such as a single sneeze 
are supposed to cause calamities. 

Sons-and daughters of Vokkaliga fami- 
lies are coming out of the villages to study 
in the cities. Bangalore has a Vokkaliga 
hostel which caters for students from the 
rural parts. Other towns do not have good 
hostel facilities, though here and there 
philanthropic men have started houses of 
board and lodging. Young men and women 

—Continued 
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STATUE OF KEMPE GOWDA in Banga- 
lore. The city was founded by him in 1537 
(he was a contemporary of Akbar). Kempe 
Gowda belonged to the Morasu subcaste of 
Vokkaligas. Gowdas have been generals and 
vassals under dynasties such as the Kadam- 
bas, Gangas and Rashtrakutas. 


Vokkaligara Sangha 


At the turn of the century, the 
Vokkaligas were a largely uneducated 
people with no leadership to unite 
them and show the path of social im- 
provement. Among those who early 
realised the need for the advancement 
of the community were Barrister 
B. Nagappa, Tahsildar B. N. Chenni- 
gappa and K, H. Ramaiah. They were 
instrumental in forming the Vokkali- 


gara Sangha in April 1906, which was 


formally registered as a social body in 
the following year. 

The first general body meeting of 
ihe Sangha was presided over by 
T. Byanna, who made a donation of 
Rs 10.000. The Mysore Government 
granted 14 acres of land on which to 
build a hostel for students. Help also 
came from the brothers-B. S. Marappa 
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do not seem to possess any predilection for 
their hereditary occupation. Like any other 
student, the son of a ryot takes the course 
he likes. Some of them do well as engi- 
neers, doctors and social scientists, 


Role in Politics 


In the politics of Mysore, the Vokkaliga 
community has played a decisive part, con- 
tributing to the growth of the State in var- 
ious ways. Many Vokkaligas have fought 
for Indian freedom. The community 
has produced administrators of outstanding 
ability. The first popularly elected Chief 
Minister of Mysore was K. Hanumanthaiya, 
now Minister for Railways. Prior to inde- 
pendence, the late J. Appaji Gowda was 
Minister for Education; H. B. Gundappa 
Gowda was Minister for Local Self-Gov- 
ernment. K. C. Reddy was Chief Minister 
of Mysore soon after independence. 


As the Vokkaligas are a numerous com- 
munity, there have been two or three repre- 
senting them in each Mysore Cabinet. 


Vokkaliga women have played a notable 
part in the State. Mrs Yasodhara Dasappa, 
an ardent Gandhian, was the President of 
the Mysore Pradesh Congress and a member 
of the Cabinet headed by Nijalingappa. She 


resigned on the issue of prohibition, Mrs 
Sudha Reddy is a noted social worker, The | 


late H. Hombe Gowda adorned the Mysore 
High Court with distinction. S. Kariappg 


once a member of the Mysore Legislature. | 


has dedicated himself to the cause of edu. | 


cation. The Rural Education Society af. 


Kanakapura, about forty miles from Banga. — 


lore, is a model institution and Kariappa is | 


almost a legend in the State. 


In the academic field, they are trying ” 


to make their way. The distinguished poet. 
professor, K. V. Puttappa, was Vice-Chan. 
cellor of the University of Mysore. The pre- 
sent Vice-Chancellor, Prof. D. Jaware Gow- 
da, is an eminent Kannada writer. 
ES 

Vokkaligas are no longer considered 

backward. They have become academicians, 


traders, executives, doctors and contractors ' 


and are trying to feel equal to the demands 
of a highly competitive society. Owing to the 
Green Revolution, a new wave of enthus- 
iasm has been generated and the new Vok- 
kaliga, whose ancestors were tied to a pair 
of bullocks and the plough, has now to keep 


pace with the machine. It is salutary that he_ 
understands the spirit of the age in which 


he lives and the environment in which he 
works. : : 


BUILDERS OF THE VOKKALIGARA SANGHA. From left: B. Naga K. H.R iah, B Mi i 
below.) The Sangha was started in 1906 and, over the years its initie. a E ET A E orca as 
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and B. S. Muniswamappa—they were 
building contractors. ; 


The Vokkaligara Patrika was 
started on March 15, 1907, to promote 
the interests of the Sangha—it is the 
oldest living Kannada publication. At 
first it was in the hands of B. Puttaiah. 
Its first editor was Lakshmana Gowda. 
S. V. Venkataramiah was one of those 
who shaped the paper’s ideas. A print- 
ing press was set up in 1908. 

The foundation-stone of the 
Sangha’s building was laid in 1910 by 
the then Yuvaraja, Sri Kantirava 
Narasimharaja Wodiyar. The ruling 
family of the State has always taken 
a helpful interest in the cause of the 
Sangha, 


The students’ hostel was con- 
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structed in 1920 and it is one of the 
landmarks of Bangalore. Along with 
it a library and reading room were 
also started. Among the former in- 
mates of the hostel are noted person- 
alities—for example, Railway Minister 
K. Hanumanthaiya, K. V. Shankara 
Gowda, Education Minister in the dis- 
solved Veerendra Patil Ministry, and 
the late Chief Justice V. Hombe 
Gowda. 

There is in Bangalore an Arts and 
Science College started by the Sangha, 
which also runs—or helps to Tun— 
hostels at Mysore, Hassan, Tumkur, 
Maddur and other towns. 

The present President is H. K. 
Veeranna Gowda. 


B. V. K. 
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EMINENT 


K. HANUMANTHAIYA (b. 
1908) was Chief Minister of My- 
sore between 1952 and 1956. My- 
soreans are proud of the Vidhan 
Saudha that he built in Banga- 
lore. It is a building known for 
its massiveness rather than its 
beauty. It also made Hanu- 
manthaiya a controversial figure. 
Certain charges were made 
against him and these made it 
easy for his adversary, S- Nija- 
lingappa, to bring about his exit. 


It is strange that Hanuman- 
thaiya is today in Indira Gan- 
dhi’s Cabinet. For he was one 
of Morarji Desai’s staunchest 
supporters. It must have been his 
feud with Nijalingappa that 
made him switch his allegiance 
to Mrs Gandhi. 


“KH.” is an able administra- 
tor. It would be ironical if he 
were not, for he succeeded 
Morarji Desai as Chairman of the 
Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission. As Minister for Rail- 
ways today, he has made pro- 
mises to improve the efficiency 
of his department. 


H. C DASAPPA (1894-1964), 
a founder-member of the Mysore 
Congress, was an ardent Gan- 
dhian—he spent several years in 
the Sevagram ashram. When the 
first democratic Government was 
formed in his State in 1947, he 
was appointed Minister for Fin- 
ance and Industries. In 1952 he 
was elected to the Rajya Sabha 
and was returned to the Lok 
Sabha in 1957 and 1962. 


For some time Dasappa was 
Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Party in the Lok Sabha. Later he 
was taken in the Union Cabinet, 
first as Minister for Railways and 
then as Minister for Industry and 
Supply. ne 
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K. C. REDDY (b. 1902) was 
one of the builders of the Con- 
gress in the Princely State of 
Mysore and it was his leader- 
ship that brought Responsible 
Government there. He had the 
distinction of being the head of 
Mysore's first Government after 
independence. But he could not 
maintain his position long be- 
cause of casteism and groupism. 
So he made Delhi the centre of 
his activities, having þecome a 
member of the Rajya Sabha. 
Nehru chose him as Minister for 
Production, and later for Com- 
merce and Industry. In 1965 he 
was appointed Governor of 
Madhya Pradesh, where he had 
to face criticism for his handling 
of the State's periodical political 
crises. He retired in March 1971. 

Reddy is a man of varied in- 
terests. He was one of his home 

State's outstanding Hindi pra- 
charaks. Some years ago he ex- 
pressed a desire to set up a her- 
mitage near Nandi Hills, in My- 
sore, and teach peasants new 
methods of cultivation. 
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Mrs YASODHARA DAS- 


APPA, widow of H. C. Dasappa, 
played a notable part in the civil 
disobedience movement. She was 
Minister for Social Welfare in 
the 
staunch Gandhiite, she resigned 
when it was decided to relax pro- 


Nijalingappa Cabinet. A 


hibition. She distributed sweets 
among her Cabinet colleagues 
before bidding them good-bye. 
Yasodhara is the mother of Tulsi 
Dasappa, a Young Turk member 
of the Lok Sabha. 


KADIDAL MANJAPPA has 

been an outstanding public 
- figure. He was a Minister in the 
Cabinet 


years.back by 
Kannada, Panjaravalliya Panji, 


(The Flame of Panjaravalli), & 


political satire, written W 
inside knowledge ngres 
politics. The book has been trans- 
inated into English. His wife, 
‘Mallika, is also a novelist, s 
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K. V. SHANKARE GOWDA 
was Education Minister in the 
Veerendra Patil Ministry. Hail- 
ing from the agriculturally pros- 
perous Mandya district, he has 
been responsible for developing 
the cooperative movement in the 
area. He is also associated with 


S. SHIVAPPA was for many 
years in the Praja-Socialist Party 
and headed the opposition in the 
Mysore Assembly. He contested 
the mid-term poll as a PSP can- 
didate supported by the Old Con- 
gress from Hassan and was de- 


many educational institutions. 


Vice-Chancellor of Mysore Uni- 

versity, is one of the youngest 

tø hold such a position in India. 
A staunch Kannada protaganist, 
he was Director of the Kannada 
Study Centre at the University 
before he became Vice-Chancel- 
Jor. He follows in the footsteps 
of poet Puttappa. Gowda has 
~ elevated the position of Kannada 
S in university studies. A fluent 
|) ‘speaker, he is also a Kannada 
Ú author of repute. 


e 


Prof. D. JAWARE GOWDA, 


feated. Since then he has joined 
the New Congress. 


= ee 
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M. V. KRISHNAPPA (b. 1918), 
a member of the Lok Sabha, 
joined the political movement 
early in life—he was President 
of the Mysore Student’ Con- 
gress. Since independence, he 
has either been a member of the 
State Assembly or of the Lok 
Sabha. Union Deputy Minister 
for Food and Agriculture under 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, he was also 
Revenue Minister in Mysore in 
the Nijalingappa Cabinet for a 
term. He played a key role in 
nurturing the New Congress after 
the split. His house in New Delhi 
was the improvised headquarters 
of the New Congress in its initial 
stages. Krishnappa has travelled 
widely. He takes a keen interest 
in animal husbandry and farm- 
ing. 
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S. GOPALA GOWDA is a 
leader of the Lohia brand of so- 
cialism in Mysore State and a 
well-known freedom fighter. A 
member of the dissolved Mysore 
Assembly, he has organised the 
peasant movement ın Shimoga 
district. He is an able legislator 
and a remarkably effective speak- 
er in Kannada. 


V. VENKATAPPA was Educa- 
tion Minister in the Nijalingappa 
Cabinet. He played a prominent 
part in the freedom struggle and 
was formerly President of the 
Mysóre Pradesh Congress. Ven- 
katappa was also Chairman of 
the State Legislative Council and 
Speaker of the Assembly for 
some time. 


H. CHENAYYA (1859-1946) 
was awarded the title of “Loka- 
sevanirata” by the Maharaja of 
Mysore for his services to the 
people of that State. He was first 
with the Educational Depart- 
ment, Coorg, and rose to be Sub- 
ordinate Judge and Treasury 
Officer. On his retirement he was 
nominated to the Mysore Durbar. 
Chenayya was associated with a 
number of communal, cultural 
and religious bodies—did much 
to promote the welfare of the 
Backward Classes and non-brah- 
mins. He was one of the founder- 
members of the Vokkaligara 
Sangha. 


ta, 

Dr M. H. MARI GOWDA is 
Director of Horticulture, Mysore. 
M. Visvesvaraya and Mirza Is- 
mail were two Diwans who 
beautified the State with parks 
and gardens. Dr Gowda has to 
his credit many papers on horti- 
culture. Zinnia Lineares “My- 
sore” and bougainvillaeas like 
“Rae”, “Thimma” and “Vella- 
yani” are his contributions. His 
organising ability and enthus- 
jasm have led to a rapid expan- 
sion of gardening in Mysore. 4 
number of cooperatives have 
been formed for growing and x 
marketing fruits. 
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H. HOMBE GOWDA (1910- 
1969) was Chief Justice of My- 
sore. He was Public Prosecutor 
in Mandya for three successive 
terms and later District and Ses- 
sions Judge. Gowda also distin- 
guished himself as a legislator 
and educationist. 


Hie 


H. B. GUNDAPPA GOWDA 
(b. 1899) has ‘been a pioneer in 
tural reconstruction work.: A 
prominent Congress leader once, 
he quit that organisation to form 
the Rashtreeya Maha Sabha. In 
1941 he was appointed the first 
Vokkaliga non-official Minister: 
he was put in charge of Local 
Self-Government and Public 
Health. It was in this capacity 
that he introduced a rural re- 
construction scheme. Other 
offices he has held: Speaker of 
the Mysore Legislative Council, 
Chairman of the Mysore Land 
Reforms Commission and Chair- 
man of the State's Public Ser- 
vice Commission. The Maharaja 
conferred upon him the title of 

Rajyamantrapravina”. 

: Gundappa Gowda was active 
in the Vokkaliga movement. He 


built a hostel for his community 
at Hassan. 


J. LINGIAH, Mayor of Banga- 
lore, started his career as an or- 
dinary worker in a local textile 
mill and rose to be a trade union- 
ist and politician. He joined the 
New Congress after the split. As 
Mayor, he has been described as 
a friend of the poor and of slum 
dwellers. He recently visited 
Russia. 


C. PUTTASWAMY was Minis- 
ter for Municipal Administration 
in the Patil Cabinet. A lawyer 
by profession, he resigned owing 
to differences with the Old Con- 
gress on the issue of its alliance 
with the Jana Sangh and the 


- Swatantra Party. This hastened 


the fall of the Ministry. He is 
now a member of the New Con- 
gress. 
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J. APPAJI GOWDA (1891- 
1962) had a varied career. Start- 
ing as a probationer in the Indus- 
tries and Commerce Department 
of Mysore in 1917, he became 
Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment in the course of 27 years. 
Later he was appointed Minis- 
ter for Education and Railways 
and then Minister for Revenue. 
For his administrative ability he 
won the title of “Rajyakarya~ 
pravina”. 


H. K. VEERANNA GOWDA 
was PWD Minister in the Nija- 
lingappa Ministry. A journalist- 
politician, he. was a freedom 
fighter and suffered imprison- 
ment a number of times. Gowda 
was President of the undivided 
Mysore Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittee. 


S 


G. NARAYANA, President of 
of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat, 
was editor of Vinoda, a humor- 
ous Kannada magazine. He has 
campaigned for the enlargement 
of Kannada readership. Narayana 
was formerly Mayor of Banga- 


lore. 


J. Appaji Gowda 


S. KARIAPPA, freedom fighter 


and educationist, has built up 
the Rural Education Society at 
Kanakapura into an important 


centre of education. A former 
legislator, he is a bachelor. T. ~ 
Madiah Gowda’s is another well- 
known name in education. 


T. CHOWDIAH (1895-1967), 
the celebrated violinist, was the 
disciple of Bidaram Krishnappa. 
He was a dominant figure in 
Carnatic music for more than 
30°years. As an accompanist, he 
was sought after by the greatest 
vocalists of his time, Any con- 
cert in which he accompanied 
Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhagava- 
tar (with Palghat Mani Iyer on 
the mridangam) was a sure 
draw. Chowdiah was a master 
of the swara prasthara (im- 
promptu swara patterns). He 
devised his own violin with 
seven strings: its sound offended 
the purist’s ear, but the device 
was suited to display his virtuos- 
ity. Chowdish was a colourful 
character who relished musical 


controversies. To the audiences — 


he was “Soundayya”. 
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The tide has turned in world 
ericket. With their dramatic 
wins over West Indies and Eng- 
land, india have taken a big leap 
forward in the league of cricket 
mations. Ajit Wadekar and his 
men are now poised to challenge 
the best. 


by RAJU BHARATAN 


IA have done it and how! On English 
wickets on which the coin did not once 
roll kindly for them, they have demonstrat- 
ed why they call it “the game with the beau- 
tiful name”. To send England spinning in 
Test after Test after Test took some doing. 
But Ajit Wadekar and his men have done 
it and, in so doing, given Indian Cricket a 
great new impetus. 

The victory in West Indies was dramatic 
enough; the victory in England fantastic. 
i India have a splendid side and are worthy 

t opponents, said Ray Illingworth in an inter- 
view with Khalid Ansari on the eve of the 
Manchester Test. They bat in depth and take 
a lot of getting out. 

Which, coming from a professional like 
“Ily”, is no more than the truth. This India 
side under Ajit Wadekar truly showed a 
rare resilience of spirit. It showed the will 
to fight and the skill to hit back. Hit back 
it did with Chandrasekhar for its counter- 
whip when England had the whip hand. 
And the will to fight was evident in the 
manner in which first Ajit Wadekar and 
then Dilip Sardesai and finally G. Viswanath 
and Farokh Engineer sustained the innings 
under relentless psychological pressure. 


How many deaths we died as they did 
so! As Wadekar was run out first thing that 
fateful Tuesday morning, we wondered 


Pe 


STRESS 


“VICTOR” WADEKAR! In a single year, 
1971, Ajit Wadekar has accomplished more 
than any India captain ever did. If in West 
Indies he asserted himself as captain but 
not as batsman, this time Wadekar found 
his best touch to blunt the keen ‘edge of 
English pace. He also took some superb 
catches and led the side with great acumen. 


whether, as at Lord’s, it was going to be a 
case of “So near the radio and yet so far!” 
The agony and the ecstasy of that final hour 
of play, as we mentally ran every run with 
Viswanath and Engineer, will remain a 
traumatic experience to cherish. 


The moment of achievement would have 
been a moment of fulfilment too if Eknath 
Solkar had stayed on to see India through 
as our most consistent performer in the 
series. But he fell to as fabulous a catch as 
any of the many he himself had taken, And 


es 
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THE VICE-LIKE “GRIP” in which B. S. 
Chandrasekhar held all England to return 
match-winning figures of 6 for 38 and turn 
what looked like certain defeat into glorious 
victory. With his nip and bounce, Changra 
had the England batsmen at their wits’ énd. 
Left: An example of how Chandra baffled 
them—Richard Hutton bowled neck and crop 
on the opening day of the Lord’s Test. 
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the tension was finally too great for ey, 
little Viswanath, who had stood firm in the | 
face of every subtle manoeuvre by an “lya” 
playing on our nerves. The winning hit, a 
four hit fair and square, finally came from 1 
Abid Ali’s blade. A four Abid, must treasure — 
no less than his four scalps at Old Trafforg, | 
It was his finest four, our finest hour! 


Without doubt we were lucky to escape | 
defeat at Old Trafford. But then Englan à 
too had their share of luck in the series, | 


z | 
In five knocks out of six, they had the cream | 
of their batting whipped off—only for India | 


to let them off the hook. But, in the end, 


the shock of being bowled out for 101 in 
less than half a day by Chandra and Venkat | 


proved too much. 


FAROKH ENGINEER, as Keith Miller put 
it, “showed Illingworth’s bowlers he was the 
boss”. Illy paid Farokh the ultimate tribute 
when he said: “At 134 for 5, I still thought 
we might win if we could get Engineer ou? 
quickly.” Not only Farokh’s batting but his 


wicket-keeping too was on a par with that | 


of Alan Knott. 


In fact it is doubtful whether England 
ever really recovered from the coup de 
grace Chandra delivered with his amazing 
flexibility of wrist and disguise of inten- 
tion. Hard as Illy drove us on that final 
day, India had shaken England as even the 
Rest of the World hadn’t. ; 


As. Jim Swanton noted in his summing- 
up, the victory was very much a team 
effort. When Gavaskar fell, Sardesai chose 
that very moment to find his Windies touch. 
Farokh Engineer was not far behind Alan 
Knott; and he batted with a robust common 


aay 


sense that won the initiative back for India). 


Best of all, Ajit Wadekar led the Way 
with batting of a tone and character that 
dispelled all the misgivings we had 4 
him. Our luckiest skipper ever, Wadekat 
marshalled his resources with great shrewd- 
ness, drawing the best out of each man. 


first captain to win a series for India na 
England, he is also the only one to 40 a 


without a pair of genuine pace bowlers. 
he took some splendid catches close in. 
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EKNATH SOLKAR, batting, fielding anà 
finally bowling, had perhaps the single larg- 
est contribution to make in India’s splendid 
show in the series. With the bat, he. was 
consistency itself, in the field he brought off 
some fabulous catches and, even as .an 
“opening” bowler, he had his moments of 
achievement. His fine catching of Knott 
determined the Oval shape of things to come. 


So did, of course, “Super Solkar”. It was 
Solkar’s wonder catching of Knott that 
determined the Oval shape of things. to 
come. It is a measure of the good work put 
in by Manager Hemu Adhikari and Skipper 


“Ajit Wadekar that a team, whose outcricket 


was so poor before the Lord’s Test, finally 
won the day by its superb catching. 


Odd things happened in this series with 
a story-book ending. Our star spinner and 


DILIP SARDESAI IN ACTION at Colches- 


green- 


ter, where he showed his class on a gr 
top”. But thereafter Dilip had a surprisingly 
thin time until the Final Test—when India 
needed him most. His 54 and 40 in this Test 
Were knocks of rare grit and «application. 
add helped no end in bringing India her 
irst Test win ever in England. 


G. R. VISWANATH, his style cramped in 
the West Indies by a knee injury, was in 
England “the complete batsman”, as Brian 
Johnston put it. In the First Test, he led 
India’s fightback with Solkar. Then, in the 
Final Test, he saw India through under 
relentless psychological pressure. What is 
more, he was a stand-out performer in the 
field all through the tour. 


match-winner, E. A. S. Prasanna, did not 
play in a single Test. A bowler of his calibre, 
with 124 wickets from 25 Tests, is never 
dropped until he fails in a Test. Yet Pra- 
sanna was. given short shrift. 


There was some talk of Chandrasekhar 
making way for Prasanna after the freak 
spinner returned figures of “None for 
plenty” at Old Trafford. But Chandra clinch- 
ed his place with five wickets at Trent 
Bridge against Nottinghamshire: 

A “personality performer” all through, 
Bishen Singh Bedi found Wadekar had no 
scope for his turbaned turn in the “second 
innings at the Oval. In such a stranglehold 
did Chandra, supported by Venkat, have 
the English batsmen that Bedi turned his 
classic left arm for just one over in which 
he could bring his Test wickets to only 96. 


WATCH OUT FOR 
OUR CRICKET SPECIAL! 


For details see Page 33 


The point is this was a team in the full 
sense of the word. The occasion found the 
man, as we saw when Gavaskar failed only 
so that Sardesai may succeed. Any team 
that does not allow a champion “rearguard- 
ian” like Basil D’Oliveira to come off even 
once must be a remarkable team. In such 
a team, even an abject failure like Ashok 
Mankad had his part to play. True, Ashok 
had a poor tour and his future as an India 
cricketer is-at stake. But the solidity with 
which he batted for 11, after Gavaskar had 
fallen tamely, had its value in helping Wade- 
kar carve the path to victory. 

Yes, it’s been a tremendous year for 
Ajit Wadekar. The very first ball he faced 
in the series, a rising ball from John Snow, 
Wadekar struck for a rousing four, It was 
a shot that signalled India’s approach to the 
series. From that point, the Indian batsmen, 
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SUNIL GAVASKAR hooked the quickies as 
no Indian has hooked them since Vijay 
Magijekar. Here he ts, swinging John Price 
on th: third day of the Oval Test. If Sunt 
faile to pull his weight in this Test and 


j 
i 
peak, he yet impressed Trevor Bailey as “a Fd 


generally performed below his West Indies 

world-class bat” with his knocks at Lord’s } 

and Old Trafford. A 
y 
{ 


THE BAT HE CHOSE for Ajit Wadekar to H 
“rediscover” himsen a England? Chairman 4 
of Selectors Vijay Merchant, whose casting 

vote put Wadekar on top, retires bat in 
hand, with the misty memory of two his- 
toric Test “rubbers” won abroad while he i 
was at the helm. 


-spearheaded by their captain, never flinch- 
ed from English pace—not even on the 
“greentop” at Old Trafford. as 


This is our greatest gain from th 
series—the fact that we have developed the 
will to stand-up to peak pace. Can't we 
similarly develop. the will to produce some 
bowlers of real pace? 


It is time indeed that we had: an 
honest second look at the state of our wick- 
ets at home. So far we have paid mere 
lip-service to the idea of producing fast 
bowlers. Our spinners had a herculean job 
in England and they did Jt well. But they 
can go thus far and no further.. Vijay Mer- — 
chant has played his two best“ s 
ever—the Windies quest followed by the 
English conquest. It is for us now to consol- 
Idate the remarkable advance made in We: 
Indies and England. i 
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It’s the age of perfection. In comfort and 
in fashion. Ask the Perfectionists...their t 
fashion cushioning ? Always RILAXON. 


The RILAXON range : mattresses, pillows, 
cushions, bolsters, car, bus and railway 

seats and back rests, carpet underlays, air 
filters, packaging material, etc. 
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HASTINGS MILL LIMITED 
Coir and Felt Division, 

14 Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. 
Secretaries : Bangur Brothers Limited 
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Use Singeroil for Seon 


special ] 


Sewing Machines. pee 
Fans. Hinges. Locks. 
Guns. Everything! 


A little Singer Oil and sce the 

difference. No squeaks. No rust— 

even in the monsoon. Singer Oil keeps your 
machines going smoothly, effortlessly... 


8 
right through the year! 


5 | SINGEROIL. 


| 
A drop in time j 
_/ keeps your machines going fine! 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Singer Building, 207 D.N, Road, Bombay 1 


© A Registered Trademark of THE SINGER COMPANY 
Registered Users: Singer Sewing Machine Company 
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CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote 


HAVE been working in films now for 

over 25 years and have appeared alto- 
gether in nearly 150 films. It is considered 
customary to celebrate such an occasion in 
a formal manner. But there is a strange 
lack of enthusiasm in my heart for this cus- 
tomary ritual. In my college days, my Eng- 
lish Professor and Director of the Drama 
Society, Ahmed Shah Bokhari, had once 
said to me: “You have all the qualities for 
becoming an actor but you suffer from one 
\ great weakness: you are awfully lazy.” It 
f is probably this laziness, still very much 
a part of my nature, which discourages me 
| from formally celebrating the event. 


Instead of the customary ritual it would 
| afford me much greater pleasure to look 
| back retrospectively on the past 25 years 
| and, taking stock of myself, assess the gains 

and losses they have brought in their wake. 


My professor was quite right when he 
| accused me of being lazy. Laziness, I re- 
| member since my earliest years, has al- 
| ways been a part of my nature. I was born 
at a time when my parents had long des- 
paired of bringing forth a child into this 
world. This resulted in ‘exposing me to ex- 
cessive petting and fondling; and this ex- 
cessive fondling developed into a trap. 
| “Don't climb trees, you may fall and break 
3a leg! Don’t fly kites, you may be hit by a 
‘passing car! Don’t go further than the lane 
| of your house, there are all kinds of thieves 
‘about who carry away little kids!’—such 
| terse restrictions forced me to spend most 
|of my time cloistered within the four walls 
lof my home. 


jLove For Books 


i I retreated gradually into a shell, be- 
;coming a shy little introvert. As I grew a 
| little older, my attention was drawn in- 
[creasingly towards the world of books; I li- 
jterally consumed stories, poems and novels 
ito the total exclusion of outdoor activities 
‘which, in fact, are such a very important 
‘part of an actor’s life. I have always had a 
[special place in my heart for books as well 
t- for languages. At the age of 12, I went 
{through the Sanskrit version of Valmiki’s 
(Ramayana. The tales from the Panchatantra 
pea to inspire me with a zest to write 
{stories of my own. A sadhu house guest 
jtaught me the Bengali script; the sweetness 
of the language captivated my yearning soul. 
(My father’s handwritten Urdu was as pleas- 
ne to the eye as a string of pearls; his 
handwritten English, too, impressed me 
greatly by its deft neatness. 


? 
l, Even today I am moved by an ambition 
9 learn to speak as well as to write all the 
ne languages in India—Bengali, Mara- 
pe gall etc.—and I have, in fact, made 
hon paca effort in this direction, al- 
ick my ingrained reticence makes me 
lines while attempting to speak these 
į Maes, 


. Several of my actor-friends use 


$m, id! 


~ After 25 Years In 


by BALRAJ SAHNI 


“1 feel like a stranger in the trappings of the film world. I feel an 


nehe im my heart whenever I see myself in one of my old movies: 
if K could only play that role again?” 


these tongues with fluent ease, though they 
have not gone to even half the trouble, 
compared to me, to learn their usage. 


My school and college education served 
excellently to whet my appetite for litera- 
ture. I participated in the college drama 
society, being naturally endowed with re- 
gular features and a tall, well-constructed 
body. Whenever I went to see an English 
film, I would rush home to study my face 
in the mirror—to confirm my feeling that 
it resembied the face of the hero in the film. 
This feeling was shared with me by my 
friends and companions too, Even now I 
sometimes get the same impression, en- 
couraged many a time by people who tell 
me: “You don’t look an Indian actor at all! 
You look like a foreign artiste!” 


My secret belief in my own good looks 
drew me into the activities of the college 
drama society. My interest in these activi- 
ties was not genuine, nor was it heartfelt. 


Free From Burdens 


My father was a man of considerable 
means. So, after completing my M.A., I was 
not seriously concerned about looking for 
employment and making my future life re- 
volve round its fixed routines. I was free 
from burdens. No wonder I could not stick 
to any place for long. i spent a year or two 
in my father’s trade. After that, for another 
year or so, I worked as a teacher at Santi- 
niketan, Then I did a short stretch at Seva- 
gram. And from there I went to London. 


On returning to Bombay I began to 
work in films. I was in no particular need 
of work; and in no hurry to settle down; 
so I was often besieged by excellent job- 
offers. In a capitalist set-up, the person who 
is in a position to scorn money invariably 
attracts opportunities for material advance- 
ment. He who has to count his pennies finds 
himself holding the short end of the deal— 
all his desires, crushed under the heel of 
necessity, turn into nostalgic dreams. So 
when people talk to me of art as if it were 
God’s special gift, I laugh inwardly at their 
innocence. I know from my experience that, 
in a capitalist system, art is more a matter 
of opportunity and luck than a gift of God. 


Yes, God has created everyone equal— 
given us all the same number of limbs, 
blessed us with mind and body—but what 
opportunities do the children born in’ the 
homes of labourers and farm workers ever 
get to fulfil their desires? 


I may not have stayed in films for long 
if, due to the division of our country in 
1947, I had not been deprived of the shelter 
of my father’s fortune, His land and al! his 
possessions were lost in Pakistan. It became 
necessary for me therefore to stand on my 
own feet. 


This compelled me to engage myself in 
many other kinds of work, I lent my voice 
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BALRAJ SAHNI: a life of “regretful 
achievements”, _. 


for commentary in documentaries produced 
by Films Division. I dubbed foreign films. I 
wrote the script and dialogue for Nav Ke- 
tan’s Baazi for the late Guru Dutt. In the 
wake of the film’s success, its maker, 
Chetan Anand, offered me an opportunity 
to direct another film from my own script. 


This was a heaven-sent opportunity: 
writing and direction were more aptly suit- 
ed to a man of my temperament than act- 
ing. I am full of regrets even today that i 
did not jump at the offer with undying gra- 
titude in my heart. But in those days Zia 
Sarhadi’s “Humlog”, in which £ played the 
leading role, was running to packed houses: 
and I decided I could amass more money— 
with less effort too—in the field of acting 
than I could ever make by directing films. 


I still believe there was in me the live 
spark of a talent which could have been ef- 
fectively developed into a high grade of 
scripting and direction work. I see proat of 
it in the fact that, however many different 
kinds of werk I have engaged in, I have 
never quite been able to surrender my love 
for writing. I used to write in my college 
days, as well as in the days when I was en- 
gaged in trade; and after that, from the days 
of Santiniketan down to the present, my 
writing hours have continued undiminished. 


Taste For Realism 


While I admit that it is not essential ta 
be a writer in order to become a successful 
director, it is undoubtedly an added advant- 
age to be one. In the course of my literary 
acitvities, I have gained much by way of a 
keener sensibility; which, in turn, has gone 
a long way towards bringing improvements 
in my acting. So I do not hesitate to con- 
clude that literature offers many an inges — 
nious subtlety of immense value to a good 
director; the sort of subtleties which make 
up the character of reality. ; 


I had developed a taste for realism right 
from my college days—through the medi 
of English literature, I took to it grateft 
as though I had discovered the secret 
becoming a good writer and actor, 


Realism is the touchstone of art; . 
fuses a work of art with a s vecping range 


Continued 
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n argument with his boss and 
ache. and too little time to 


bogged down with a headache, an 
will be arriving any minute. 
A headache can spoil your 
evening. Reach for quick 
relief. Reach for Anacin. 
And you can enjoy 
yourself once more. 
Remember, on 

ail those occasions 

too minor for your 
famiiy doctor, 

reach for strong and 
safe Anacin. It is 

your best ally. 
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Soothe him with a cool, 
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pain-reliever doctors 
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in terms of length, breadth and depth. It is 
quite easy to produce the elements of length 
and breadth; but to create depth is the sup- 
reme test of art: greatness in a work of art 
depends solely upon the measure of depth 
it contains. 


The latter element may also be called 
motion, 


Motion is the underlying principle of 
life. Just as the sun is kept ablaze by the 
constant bursting and exploding of atoms, 
our personal as well as social lives are also 
kept going by virtue of exploding atoms. 
The conditions under which we exist under- 
go constant change and we too keep chang- 
ing along with them. 


When the principle of motion appears 
in a story, the writer is assured of success 
in his effort. He does not require a plot; 
his readers will follow the turns and twists 
of his imagination from one point to ano- 
ther with genuine interest, 


Whether exploring a small corner of 
life or spinning a vast epic theme, a writer 
needs to instil a sense of motion in his 
creative work. Chekov sketched the smaller 
experiences of life and Tolstoy gave us pa- 
noramic canvases of War and Peace; but the 
key to the success of both is the same: 
the reader not only reads a particular por- 
tion of fiction life but also lives it. 


In my college days, my studies in mo- 
dern Indian literature (what I read of it), 
art and films made me feel a sad lack of 
depth in them. Everything seemed to be 
seen from a single narrow point of view 
from which I could measure its length and 
breadth, but there was no depth...” 


ag “Founding? attva Heritage and Ir 
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The Hindi films, down to the present 
day, are devoid of any sense of motion; 
hence they are utterly lifeless and artificial 
Odds and ends of inconsequential stories 
are patched roughly together to form a dis- 
jointed whole in which the natural condi- 
tions of life are completely ignored. The 
characters are improperly concieved and no 
effort whatever is made to develop their 
natural potentialities or their dramatic pos- 
sibilities, 


Circumstances conspired to make me a 
film artiste. But if I had been gifted with a 
natural talent for acting, I would have mas- 
tered in ten months what it took me ten 
years to learn. 


Like A Tortoise 


I have seen so many companions who, 
after joining my profession, quickly rose - 
above me. I am forced to toil along like a 
tortoise in a slow, unending endeavour to 
reach up to their level. However, I am very 
grateful to those companions who set me 
an example by their progress and gave me 
the ccurage to demand more from myself. 


Have these past 25 years led me to my 
goal? To be honest, in spite of working in 
films, I feel like a stranger in the trappings 
of the film world. I feel an ache in my heart 
whenever I see myself in one of my old 
movies: if I could only play that role again! 
How many shortcomings there were in it I 
could overcome! 


But I am glad for one thing. In these 
25 years I have played innumerable roles. 
In spite of all the limitations and the un- 
naturalness of the stories, I have striven to 
put life into my roles; I have tried to live 
them, I have played a farm worker, a la- 
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"CHINA SPECIAL: 


HINDI-CHINI...? B. K. Ku- 
mar makes exhaustive studies of 
China: its history, the emergence 
of Mao, its foreign policy—espe- 
cially Sino-Indian relations. Fully 
illustrated, including a brilliant 
double-spread in colour of Life in 
China Today. 


JAIN CENTRES OF PIL- 
GRIMAGE: On Mahavir Jayanti, 
Sarayu Doshi finds out their par- 
ticular association with the life of 
Mahavir and their special place in 
Jain history. In colour. 


JAIN MUNIS: In the first of 
our new series on “Priests”, Kanti- 
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else. If I fell E of acing. justice 
roles, I at least made a sincere 
portray them faithfully. 


Taking all this into consideration, I 
myself thinking sometimes that, if I 
accepted Chetan Anand’s offer to wri 
and direct a film and thereby engage 
myself in a lifelong battle for those values 
which hold an absolute worth in my eyes, 
then perhaps today I would have experienc- 
ed a greater sense of happiness and fulfil- 
ment. To the extent to which I would hay 
succeeded in bringing our films closer 
pertraying reality, to that extent I woul 
have felt happier in having been of som 
service to my country. ; 


The time has now come to bring abou 
that change in films which would have bee 
impossible to conceive 20 years ago. If 
had established myself as a director, then 
today, instead of thinking of retiring fri 
films and looking for some isolated spot 
devote myself exclusively to writing 
would have been involved deeper stil! in 
this evolving medium; and I would hav 
made the kind of films in which atoms ex 
plode just as they do in the sun. 


But what use are these regrets now? 
Whatever I do, I cannot live these past 
years over again. So I might as well conter 
myself with the thought that the passa 
of time has at least taught me a few home- 
truths. Let that be my gain. And then: 


Whose wheels skall cease to spin if ol 
Ghalib be no more? 
Why then should anyone cry, why la- 
ment so long and loud_..? 


lal Kora describes their initiation, — 
role and way of life. 


SHEIKH AYAZ: On his birth- 
day a tribute to the radical young 
Sindhi poet who was imprisoned 
by the former Government of 
Pakistan for his outspoken views. 


PRABHU BHAI WRITES 
PORNO: Story by Bonni Mukherj 


April 2 

THE MAHARS: Dr B. R. Am 
bedkar was a Mahar. This com- 
munity of Maharashtra, which has 
played an important role in his- 
tory, is brought into focus by 


Eleanor Zelliot. In colour an 
black and white. 


TIRUPATI: All about India‘ 


biggest pilgrim centre, In color 
by V. S. Thirumalai. 


A see 


is and to thank you because you are so b 
I would like to ask you to be my frie 
which you are mistress.” The film 
Simi Garewal playing Kamala the Courtesan. Producer- 
ths of outdoor shooting on 


d Siddhartha in two continuous mon 


K ons in India, 
“Vellani, Pincho Kapoor, Amri 


mpletion of “Siddhartha”, based on Nobel 
Hermann Messe’s novel, is the eulimin- 

of a 16-year-old dream for American film- 
ker Conrad Rooks. The film has “devo- 


th ane 


i eer 
I love” for its theme. 


nd and teacher, for I do 
has Shashi Kapoor play- 


Rishikesh, Varanasi and Bharatpur. Ot hers in the 


ingh and Ramesh Sharma. 


“How could I fail to understand when it 
comes from such a mouth? Your mouth is 
like a freshly cut fig, Kamala, My lips are 
also red and fresh, and will fit yours very 
well, you will see. But tell me, Kamala, are 
you not at att afraid of the Samana from the 
forest who has come to learn about love?” 


eautiful. And if it does 


y 

“Her body was as supple as a jaguar and a hunter's bow; whoeve 
learned about love from her learned many pleasures, many secret. 
She played with Siddhartha for a long time... until he was over 
come and lay exhausted at her side.” 


hich yo 
Few peop 


indi relea 
eae 


| of it. Th 
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k, gears after the event and the first comments 
thereafter were mild, It was much later 
that the Imperial historians raised it to the 
status of an Original Sin to be set off 
against India’s sufferings under Clive, Has- 
tings and others. Indian writers, who should 
ignore the episode or relegate it to the foot- 
notes, take a lot of trouble to deny the truth 
of it. That, I said, is unnecessary. 


Trivandrum C. P. A. VASUDEVAN 
| "The Blessing of The Bribe" 


| Sir—Benedict Costa’s article about “The 
| New Rich Farmers” (February 13) brings to 


in States like Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, 
it is woefully low—between 70 paise and 90 
paise a day. 

Kerala and West Bengal are prone to 
rural unrest. It is not because the wages 
are low but because, to a certain extent, the 
workers there are capable of dictating terms 
to the employers and landlords. 


Bombay K. SIVADAS 


Udham Singh 


Sir—Udham Singh (January 30) indeed 
avenged the massacre of Jallianwala Bagh 
by killing Sir Michael O'Dwyer. But the 
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that politics should be kept behind a fiscal law, not in front of it—however great the tempt- 


ation. To tax und te please may not be giren to any man. But our tax 


FINANCE MINISTE! 


be rational. 


IF | WERE 


by NANI A. PALKHIVALA 


My Budget would have no poli- 

tieal sex appeal but it would set 

out to sehieve realistically four 

main objectives: 

to imerease the gross pation- 

al produet and trans- 
mute the people's spirit 
of enterprise info nation- 
al wealth: 


create jobs and enlarge 
the availability of pro- 
ductive work: 

regulate reasonably the 
distribution of income; 
and 

to revive publie morality and 
reward integrity awd in- 
dustry. e 
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planners can at least 


WOULD aim at opening a new chapter 

in India’s fiscal laws and practice. First, 
the Budget fever would become a thing of 
the past. A broad pattern of taxation to be 
followed during the remaining term of Par- 
liament would be indicated—and would not 
be departed from except in unforeseen 
eventualities—so that the nation can plan 
ahead with zest and confidence. 


Secondly, the laws would be redrafted 
so as to make them short, simple and in- 
telligible. The present ridiculous practice of 
annual amendments would be given its 
quietus. The considerable financial damage 
to the legal and accountancy professions 
would be compensated by the fact that the 
people’s energy and endeavour would no 
longer be wasted on the slippery slope of 
iax complexities but would be invigorated 
and given momentum in the direction of 
constructive work. 


I am confining this article to the more 
con‘roversial side of the annual ritual of 
the Union Budget: direct taxes. 


“To tax and to please is not given to men; 
but to tax and be rational is. Bad economics 
may temporarily be good politics; but poli- 
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tics should be kept behind a fiscal law, ang 
not in front of If. 

Since the birth ef our Republic 22 years, 
ago, the most important generator of tax” 
revenues—excise, income tax, sales tax— 
has been industrial production. The great. 
est beneficiary of an increase in the gross 


national product is the Government, 
When industrial production rose at an 
annual rate of 9% in the first five 
years of the last decade, the total 


tax revenues of the Centre (including the 
States’ share) rose at an annual rate of 18% 
indicating that every one per cent increase 
in industrial production was accompanied 
by; and largely responsible for, a 2% in- 
crease in Central revenues. Over the entire 
decade of the 'sixties, of which the latter half ; 
was a period of recession, for every one per 
cent increase in industrial production, there 
was a 1.64% increase in the total tax reve- | 
nues of the Centre. Adopting even this low- 
er conservative ratio of 1.64%, Table I (on 
Page 11) shows how a 4% annual growth} 
rate in industrial production would gener: 
ate additional annual tax revenues of Rs 240 
crores; a 9% annual growth rate would 
generate Rs 630 crores; and a 12% annual 
growth rate would generate Rs 930 crores 
of additional tax revenues each year. 


ALL OF 


Table II (on Page 11) shows that for ettes is | 
every rupee that went to the shareholders 7 fee ee 
in the form of dividends and ploughed-back a eet 
profits, the Central Government alone more pe! 
secured Rs 3.47 crores in 1965-66, Rs 3.46 
crores in 1966-67, Rs 4.52 crores in 1967-68 inequalit 
and Rs 4.99 crores in 1968-69, making an only pro 
annual average of Rs 4.11 crores for three the coun 
years. Over and above this is the contribu- tunities, 


tion made by the corporate sector to the ties of sc 


State Governments by way of sales tax est sing] 
electricity duty and other levies. l Governm 

The myth in current economic folk/y == gag octal ae 
lore is that corparate growth promotes Bcwens 
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THE AUTHOR N. A, PALKHIVALA (52), 
is one of India’s most eminent lawyers. ee 
an expert on taxation and constitution’ 
law. He is a senior advocate of the Supre? 
Court, and was a member of the First @ 
Second Law Commissions. Books: Law Pi 
Practice of Incume Tax, Taxation in In 
(in the World Tax series: Hervard) and 
Highesi Taxed Nation 
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ALL OF US MAY BE REDW'CED TO THIS. The impost on cigar- 
ettes is invariably increased every year. Last year’s Budget was 
expected to fetch Rs 33 crore:s from the additional tax on tobacco. 
In the pre-Budget period, “yovir favourite brand” goes under the 
counter and is sold at blackmar.cet rates—between 5 and 15 paise 


more per packet 


inequalities. In reality, corporate growth not 
only promotes the economic development of 
the country and enlarges employment oppor- 
tunities, but it also maximises the potentiali- 
ties of social justice by serving as the larg- 
est single well-spring of resources for the 
Government for undertaking measures of 


-œ Social welfare. Hence my Budget would 


avowedly serve as a fiscal stimulus to the 
corporate sector. 


I would have 50% as the maximum rate 
of income-tax on companies. Of the 141 


IF ONLY THE BUDGET COULD CHEER US UP AS MUCH. The 
Budget envisaged by the author would have nothing to do with 
the fast-selling brand of socialism which has not really fulfilled 


its slogan of “Garibi Hatao” 
resources in a way 
the lot of the masses. 


, but would invest human and material 
which would benefit the country and improve 


NOT SPARED. The 


countries whose rates of corporate taxation 
are available, i131 have the maximum rate of 
50% or lower in the corporate sector; and, 
again, 92 out of the 131 have corporate rates 
not exceeding 40%. The only countries 
whose corporate tax rates go beyond 60%, as 
they do in India, are Sudan (62%), Faroe 
Islands (87.6%) and Burma (99%), and in 
none of these countries is there any corpo- 
tate industrial activity worth the name. 


I would not merely restore but enlarge 
the fiscal incentives which were abolished 


Budget. 


cloth and other artic 
imbalance between urba: 
ister admitted last mo 
getting increasingly n 
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FOOD, CLOTHING, SHELTER—EVEN ESSENTIALS ARE 
poor, too, are affected by levies on tea, sugar, 
les of everyday use. The author condemns the 
n and rural tares. Even the Finance Min- 
mth that the scope for fresh taxation “is 
arrowed outside the rural sector“ 


` oer reduced in the Budget last year—ceve- 


lopment rebate, concessions to priority in- 
dustries and tax holiday to newly establish- 
ed undertakings. I would abolish altogether 
tax on inter-corporate dividends. There 
would, in addition, be a tax incentive for 
cempanies to plough back their profits in 
order to expand the industrial base which 
would create large-scale job opportunities. 


A country which has 14 million unempley- 


ed and where the number of unemployed 
—Continued 


THE CONSUMER SOCIETY. Since experience shows that increas- 
ed levies on consumer goods (both lucury items and. essential 
articles) are always included in the Budget, prices of items such 
as refrigerators, electrical appliances, baby food, vegetable oil and 
ys shoot up in the month preceding the 


increases by 60,000 per day, can hardly 
afford the luxury of macrophobia or a pa- 
thological allergy to the so-called “big busi- 
ness” which is Lilliputian by any modern 
standard. 


The Budget would have no truck with 
the fastest-selling brand of current social- 
ism which has fulfilled the slogan “Garibi 
Hatao” only on paper. On the contrary, the 
main thrust of the Budget would be towards 
true socialism which means the investment 
of human and material resources in an ima- 
ginatively planned manner which can create 
national wealth and raise the standard of 
living of the masses. The whole emphasis 
would shift from the Government to the 
people. The Budget would aim at creating 
conditions in which the immeasurable reser- 
voir of the people's faith and response, 
energy and endeavour, and their spirit of 
enterprise may be harnessed to great na- 
tional purposes. The inarticulate major pre- 
mise would be that when poverty is abolish- 
ed in our free democracy, it will be by the 
initiative and exertions of our people, and 


a HE distribution of income raises 
peculiarly difficult problems for 
the less developed countries in so far 
as they wish to combine equality with 
incentives and with a high level of 
savings. Economic growth demands 
that there shall be adequate differen- 
tials for skill, for hard work, for edu- 
cation, for risk bearing and for will- 
ingness to take responsibility...... 


“The less developed countries 
have awakened into a century where 
everybody wishes to ride two horses 
simultaneously: the horse of economic 
equality and the horse of economic 
development. The USSR has found 
that these two horses will not go in 
the same direction and has therefore 
abandoned one of them. Other less de- 
veloped countries will have to make 
their own compromises.” 


W. Arthur Lewis, the well-known 
Democratic Socialist, in “The 
Theory of Economic Growth” 


“These high marginal rates, 
amounting to 80 to 90% (in the UK 
at one stage they amounted to 97.5%) 
could never have been imposed had 
they really been what they pretended 
to be: a tax on the genuine accrual of 
wealth, As it is, these confiscatory tax 
rates truly apply only toa small mino- 
rity of people who cannot avoid their 
incidence, and their long-run effect is 
bound to be wholly pernicious, both 
in penalising the prospects of certain 
careers, which are vital from the na- 
tional point of view, and in undermin- 
j ing public morality.” 


Professor Kaldor 
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INJUSTICE AND ARBITRARY PROVISIONS 


Some Quotations 


prise, as some seem to imagine, but the 
fostering of its continued growth in 
desired directions. In this context pri- 
vate investment assumes a crucial role. 
And private saving has an even great- 
er role to play since a considerable 
part of public investment itself is fin- 
anced through a draft on private sav- 
ings. It may, therefore, be said that a 
central objective of tax policy in India 
must be to promote the highest possi- 
ble rate of private saving in the coun- 
try.” 

Dr Lokanathan in “Taxation and 

‘Private Investment” 


“I have come to the conclusion 
that our existing rates of direct tax at 
top levels deprive the tax structure of 
all flexibility. It is said that they tend 
to diminish the incentive for work but 
I am aware that they encourage large- 
scale evasion. It is now recognised that 
the very high rates of direct taxation 
in the top income brackets in many 
countries of the world in practice are 
tolerated or tolerable only because of 
considerable evasion that takes place. 
In other words, the high rates tend to 
be applied to a corroded tax base.” 


T. T. Krishnamachari in his Bud- 
get Speech, 1957 


“"., It is worth while mention- 
ing that the motivating factor behind 
earned incomes should not be ignored. 
Much of it is due to the incentive, the 
initiative and hard work of the earner 
himself and, for keeping up this effort 
and to enthuse the earner to greater 
efforts, it is necessary for him to have 
a feeling that at least some substan- 
tial portion of what he earns is left in 


$ “Thus the implementation of the his hands.” 
: nation's basic economic policy requires T. T. Krishnamachari in his Bud- 
f not the suppressioy of private enter- get Speech, 1964 
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not by bureaucratic red tape or by taxation | 
which strangles enterprise. 


It is true that growth in industrial pro- 
duction cannot be achieved merely through 
the instrument of a wisely conceived tax 
system but would necessitate a revision of 
the industrial policy. However, any Govern- 
ment which has the perspicacity to intro- 
duce a Budget of the type I have in mind 
would have the political courage to pursue 
an industrial policy which marches with the 
basic philosophy underlying the Budget. 


The Planning Commission has set the 
target of 9% annual growth rate in indus- 
trial production. If Iran and Singapore can g7 
attain a 12% annual growth rate, India with | 
its vast natural resources can certainly f 
equal their performance. My Budget would | 
let slogans, ideologies and aspirations doze 
for a bit and get on with the practical ob- 
jective of pulling India out of the category 
of countries—Burma, Congo, Haiti, Mali and | 


Somalia—whose annual growth rate is 
around 3%. 


Cartoons by R. K. Laxman 


The annual increase of Rs 930 crores in | 
the Central revenues, resulting from in- 
creased industrial production, would enable 


the Union to reduce the rates of corporate ts 


and individual taxation, to undertake pro: 
grammes of rural employment and socia 
welfare, and to combine rapid growth with 
social justice. 


The Budget would summarily deprive 1- 
dia of its pre-eminence as the “Highest TAX- 
ed Nation” in the field of direct taxes. Thos | 
who deny this distinction to India do so DY” 
resorting to the subterfuge of changing the 
universe of discourse. No one suggests that 
India is the highest taxed nation if you tke 
the aggregate burden of all direct and i) 
direct taxes as a ratio of the gross nation’? 
income. (The picture gets distorted partly 
because, for purely political reasons, the an 
nual national income from agricultor s] 
which is about Rs 16,000 crores, pays °” "i 
Rs 13 crores by way of agricultural inçom F 
tax, while the total non-agricultural in 
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| Table I 


Estimated Increase in Tax Revenues of Central Government Correlated to 
Varying Rates of Growth in Industrial Production 


(Rs Crores) 
a ig 
Year 4% 9% 12% 

Sa ESE SSE E E 
1970 3,198 3,198 3,198 
1971 3,409 3,663 3,827 
1972 3,634 4,208 4,580 
1973 3,874 4,827 5,281 
1974 4,130 5,537 6,560 
1975 4,403 6,351 7,851 


Increase in Union ) 


Tax Revenues in ) 1,205 
1975 as compared ) 
to 1970 ) 

Average Annual Increase 241 


Average Annual Increase (%) 6.6 


3,153 4,653 
631 931 
14.7 19.7 


Table II 


Contribution of Shareholders to Central Government 


a 


Excise Total Contribu- 
Duty tion to Central 
Government 
4 5 
(3 + 4) 


a a 
Rs Crores 


SS 


Year Earnings of Corporate 
Shareholders Taxation 
Te 2 3 
1965-66 152.12 159.53 
1966-67 165.32 159.37 
1967-68 134.56 138.59 
1968-69 136.60 


143.57 


367.98 527.51 
412.98 572.35 
469.30 607.89 
537.85 681.42 


which is roughly the same, bears an aggre- 
gate burden of Rs 857 crores by way of 
direct taxes. But India is indisputably the 
highest taxed nation in the sense that, in the 
non-agricultural sector, the income of com- 
panìes and the income and wealth of indi- 
viduals bear a higher burden of direct taxes 
than in any other country of the world. 


Encouraging Evasion 
Over and above this is the burden of 


_ Wealth tax at rates which go up to 8% (plus 


7% in the case of urban immovable proper- 
ties). The implication of these fantastic rates 
of income tax is that it is more profitable 
for a citizen at a certain level of income to 
evade tax on Rs 30 than to earn honestly Rs 
1,000. Our income-tax rates are heavy, not 
only at the top slabs, but all along the line. 
In a heavily taxed socialist country like the 
United Kingdom, an assessee with three 
children and a. widowed mother and paying 
the usual insurance premium would be tax- 
ed at the average rate of 5.5% on an income 
of £1,500 (Rs 28,845). The same income 
under the same conditions in India would 
attract 18.3% income tax, 


_ My Budget would adopt the modern 
cl Policy pursued by the most progress- 
Xe countries, which is to make revenues 
STOW, while actually decreasing income tax 


C-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National. 


rates, by making incomes grow and the gross 
national product: grow. Tax revenues must 
be made self-generating. 


I would wholly exempt from tax in- 
come up to Rs 7,500, in place of the present 


TAXES ON INDIVIDUALS 


figure of Rs 5,000. On all slabs from 
to Rs 70,000, the income-tax burden wo 
be two-thirds of what it is today, rising 
a maximum marginal rate of 70% a 
lakhs, instead of the present rate of 97.7 
The rate of wealth tax would be reduce: 
every slab to half of what it is toda: 
the maximum marginal rate of 3% as it 
in 1970. The ceiling on the combined 
of income tax and wealth tax would be 
of the total income. A lower tax burden 
what I propose prevails in all socialist cot 
tries which believe in—and experi 
economic growth, 


Dr Erhard, author of the Ge 
economic miracle, prescribed the maxi 
marginal rate of 50% for personal taxation 
It is no coincidence that, of the 18 dev (3) 
ing countries of the world, the five co 
tries which showed the fastest rates of € 
nomic growth in Asia during the 1960 
Iran, South Korea, Taiwan, Thailand | 
Singapore—are also the countries =A 
have the maximum marginal rate at 50! 


It is my unshakable conviction that 
nation living today or which has flouris' 


—Conti 


TAXES ON COMPANIES 
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The rich, satisfying coffee taste. / Only BRU Gp 
A pleasant, stimulating i ae . 
break from ordinary taste. \. glass jar. 


BRU is not just a plain instant coffee. It's Sea ee 
rich, satisfying and strong ! Because BRU is EF 
concentrated—you need to use less—about 
half a teaspoon makes a good, satisfying cup. 


And BRU gives you many more cups 
than any other instant coffee. 


BRU, by Brooke Bond— 
India’s largest coffee makers. at a popular price. 


BRU —rich, 
satisfying coffee 
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THE FISCAL STIMULUS 


in any past historical epoch would remain 
honest under ihe giddy rates of direct taxes 
which prevail today in India, Our people, 
like any other, fall into three segments: (i) 
those who would be honest, however heavy 
the burden; (ii) those who would be dis- 
honest, however light the burden; and (iii) 
those (and they constitute the overwhelm- 
ing majority) who are basically not dishon- 
est but the nature of whose response to the 
Jaw is conditioned by the quality of the law. 
Our tax legislation ignores the first class, is 
preoccupied with the second and alienates 
the third. 


The old truth, buried for years under 
insensate tax piling, has now been exhum- 
ed in other developing countries and found 
to be a pearl of great price. That truth, in 
the words of Meckling and Alchian, is that: 
“Incentives are the prizes in the game of 
life—the goals individuals seek—the carrots. 
Through the ages of Tutankhamen, Alexan- 
der, Caesar, Louis XIV and the Atom, they 
have remained the same.” 


Following the example of Japan, I 
would have a special provision to alleviate 
the burden of tax on salaried employees and 
on aged assessees. There would be liberal 
exemptions in respect of perquisites and al- 
lowances enjoyed by employees. There 
would also be a fair provision for “deprecia- 
tion of useful life”, whereby a person, as 
he ages, is given a progressively higher ex- 
emption from income tax. Further, there 
would be an exemption in respect of every 
dependant maintained by an assessee, The 
relief in respect of dividend income and in- 
terest on bank deposits would be increased 
from Rs 3,000 to Rs 6,000 per annum and it 
would also cover interest on deposits with 


public limited companies. Savings, which — 


are today at the abysmally low rate of 8%, 
would then show a dramatic increase. 


It is a strange variety of socialism 
which wholly exempts from tax substantial 
profits from livestock breeding, poultry 
and dairy farming, but not the exiguous in- 
come from the nation-building activity of 
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ADMINISTRATION OF FISCAL LAWS 
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to professors and schola 


leges and universities. — 
The Constitution does not pe 
Union to tax agricultu: zomi 
result is that a small secti 
urban population—a minority of a 
numbering 3 million and const 
than 1.5 % of the working po 
almost the entire burden of p r 
tion. (The corresponding figures — 
other countries are between 30% 
To remedly this injustice, at least 
would enact that agricultural inc 
be taken into account for the Pp 
determining the rate applicable ton 
cultural income. 


I would resort to another const 
way of spreading the burden of « 
fairly over the urban and rural a as, 
Grants-in-Aid given by the Centre L 
the last Budget to the States and th: 
Territories on revenue account tota 
crores. I would reduce these Gran 
amount of relief in income tax propo: 
be given to the much harassed url 
payer. Such a reduction would leave | 
Tesources for the Union and at the 
time induce, if not compel, the Stat 
levy agricultural income tax to make 
shorifall. 


Black Money 


The popular beliefs—that “nobody pa: 
these high taxes anyway” and that “on 
the rich are affected”—are, like man: Lẹ: 
popular beliefs, hopelessly w j t 
mark. As Professor Kaldor once asked: 
nobody pays such high paper tax r 
have them at all?” More and more 
who are basically honest, find the a 
of tax evasion irresistible. Each Budget 
narrowed the gap between the hones‘ 
and the poor, and widened the gap 
the dishonest rich and the poor. Black 
ney, of which the estimates vary from € 
to Rs 1,400 crores a year, is India's parall 
economy and bids fair to become 
the paramount economy in certain fi 
The honour for enthroning black me 
must be divided equally between our 
trial policy which believes in perpe 
shortages and our fiscal policy which be- 
lieves in putting a strain on public integr; 
which it cannot possibly bear. 

The rich pay at the high tax rat 
the entire nation pays for the high a 
The invisible social cost of crushing tə 
tion is the further debasement of the 
tion's character, debased as it is now 
evasion corrupts the whole society, 
creates inflation by wasteful expendii 
enables black money to be used to brib 
thus pervert public administrati 
siphons savings from the produci 
largely unproductive sectors. : 

The innocent and credulous cit 
India does not realise that blac 
the largest single source of fi 
to political parties for fight 
and those who cry the loude 
evils of black money are no 
least to help themselves 


spring. For a people whos 
markably wel condit 


cant, hypocrisy ani 
lops public life. 
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by SOLI J. SORABJEE 


A miscellany of the varying judi- 
_ eial attitudes towards the ques- 
tion of tax avoidance. 
2 r is a moot point whether the Ten Com- 
E mandments have died with the reputed 
death of their reputed Author. Maybe; may- 
be not. But there can be no doubt that the 
Biblical injunction to render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's is deathless 
and bids fair to bear it out even to the edge 
of doom. It is the one indispensable article 
of faith of all states, whether theocratic or 
atheistic, and has a true ring of universa- 
lity about it. Today the question is not one 
of rendition to Caesar but of inexorable ex- 
action from Jews and Gentiles alike. 


Little wonder that, of the myriad lepis- 
Jative activities, the exercise of the power 
of taxation is felt to be the most odious 
and oppressive. No judicial dictum is more 
readily assented to than Marshall's cele- 
brated statement: “The power to tax in- 
yolves the power to destroy.” Dr Johnson 
called excise “a hateful tax”. Burke was 

right that “to tax and to please, no more 
than to love and to be wise, is not given 
~ to men”. 


= The Golden Egg 

: But surely there is a way of doing 
things. The French admirably conceived of 
taxation as “the art of so plucking the goose 
as to procure the most feathers with the 
least possible amount of hissing”. The con- 
ception of our authorities is apparently to 
secure the leasi feathers with the maximum 
amount of gasping and it will not be long 
‘before the insane rates of taxation kill the 
goose which lays the golden egg. 


In 1901, when rates of tax were mar- 
ginal, Lord Macnaghten in his inimitable 
fashion reminded his fellow Law Lords that 
“Income Tax, if I may be pardoned for 
saying so, is a tax on income”. In 1971 
_ that assurance provides cold comfort in view 
of the subsequent legislative leaps. Capital 
thas been brought to charge by the simple 
expedient of including it in the statutory 
; definition of “income”. The distinction be- 
~ tween capital accretion and income, hallow- 

= ed by time, has been jettisoned by the as- 
similation of capital gains to income. New 
artificial types of income have been created 
and the taxpayer is frequently taxed in 
respect of an income which in reality does 
not augment his purse. 
This may appear illogical to an average 
rational being. But Lord Halsbury, way 
pack in 1903, did warn us that “Income 
Tax is not, and cannot be, I suppose, in the 
nature of things cast upon solely logical 
tines”. Lord Buckmaster almost blushed 
and said in despair: “I do not pretend that 
the opinion I hold rests on any firm logical 
foundation. Logic is out of place in these 
questions. ., It is not easy to penetrate the 
T tangled confusion of these Acts of Parlia- 
ment and, though we have entered the 


a 
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Law, Morality And The ‘Taxpayer 


cco. 


LIFE-BLOOD OF GOVERNMENT 


labyrinth together, we have unfortunately 
found exit by different paths.” 


Opinions differ about who is responsible 
for the mess. Viscount Summer candidly 
confessed that “he cannot confidently say 
that the decided cases have always illumi- 
nated matters”. Lord Greene added a specu- 
Jative touch to the matter when he observ- 
ed: “Indeed in many cases it is almost 
true to say that the spin of a coin will de- 
cide the matter almost as satisfactorily as 
an attempt to find reasons”. 


Lord Chancellor Simon, however, re- 
acted differently. He castigated a section of 
the English Act in these terms: “It involves 
consideration of provisions which are, I 
think, of unrivalled complexity and difficulty 
and couched in a language so tortuous and 
obscure that I am tempted to reject them 
as meaningless.” 

In the United States, Judge Hutcheson 
was driven to spiritual exhortation: “This 
petition brings up for solution one of those 
difficult jigsaw tax law puzzles all too com- 
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mon in the present deplorable crazy quilt- 
patchwork state of the Internal Revenue 
Laws. Of this one, we think it may be truly 
said: ‘This kind of cometh not out save by 
fasting and by prayer.” 


To the celebrated Judge Learned Hand, 
“the words of such an act as the Income 
Tax... merely dance before my eyes in a 
meaningless procession; cross-reference to 
cross-reference, exception up to exception— 
I know that these monsters are the result 
of fabulous industry and ingenuity, plug- 
ging up this hole and casting out that net, 
against all possible evasion; yet at times I 
cannot help recalling a saying of William 
James about certain passages of Hegel: that 
they were no doubt written with a passion 
of rationality”. 


The bewildered taxpayer feels rather 
disconsolate when informed in cold and un- 
feeling terms by Lord Sands that “Income 
tax legislation knows nothing of hardship - 
And though Justice Roberts may be right 
in observing that “taxes are the life-blood 
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of government”, tender indeed is the soli- 
citude of Judge Musmanno when he declar- 
ed: “It is true that taxes are the life-blood 
of any government, but it cannot be over- 
looked that the blood is taken from the 
arteries of the taxpayers..." 


But imagine the taxpayer's perplexity 
when he hears one of the greatest jurists 
of our times, Oliver Wendell Holmes, pro- 
claim: “Taxes are what we pay for civilised 
society... I like te pay taxes, with them I 
buy civilisation.” [tere truly is a patron 
saint of the Revenue. Sheer gratitude and 
decency demand (notwithstanding that 
Holmes was an American) that his portrait 
should adorn the room sf every income tax 
authority. The harassed and harried tax- 
payer may be pardoned for forgoing the 
dubious pleasure of purchasing civilisation 
of the 1971 variety and to regard Holmes’ 
statement as a quotable quote rather than 
adopt it as a blinding rule of conduct. But 
for Holmes it was not a mere matter of 
judicial felicity. It was a matter of principle, 
as the case of Evans vs Gore clearly proves. 


Cartoons by R. K. LAXMAN 


A Federal Judge in Kentucky contended 
that the Revenue Act of 1919 could not tax 
his salary as a judge in view of the pro- 
visions of Article III of the American Con- 
stitution which, amongst other things, p'o- 
vides that the salary of judges shall not 
be diminished during their continuance in 
office. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a majority decision of 7-2, upheld 
the contention and struck down fhe Act 
on the ground that the said statute conflict- 
ed with the constitutional provision, 


Justice Holmes dissented and said: “To 
require a man to pay the taxes that all 
other men have to pay cannot possibly be 
made an instrument to attach his independ- 
ence as a judge. I see nothing in the pur- 


“.. WITH THEM BUY CIVILISATION” 


MAGICIAN'S PERFORMANCE 


pose of this clause of the Constitution to 
indicate that the judges were to be a pri- 
vileged class, free from bearing their share 
of the cost of the institutions upon which 
their well-being, if not their life, depends.’* 


Holmes could not have looked kindly 
on the art of tax planning or, if you must 
be unaesthetic, tax avoidance, which has 
been neatly defined as “the art of dodging 
tax without actually breaking the law’—a 
phrase which owes its inspiration to the de- 


finition of gamesmanship: “The art of win- 
ning games without actually cheating.” Lord 
Morton Henryton however looked upon it 
as “a most undignified game of chess bet- 
ween the Chancery division and the Legi- 
slature”. Tax evasion is not only undignified 
but also unethical and illegal. 


Thanks to a merciful Providence, the 
taxpayer and the tax planner are not with- 
out their patron saints. Pride of place goes 
to a Scotsman, Lord Clyde, who with char- 
acteristic native insight declared in words 
which will stir the crippled spirit of every 
taxpayer: “No man in this country is under 
the smallest obligation. mora! or other, so 
to arrange his legal relations to his business 
or to his property as to enable the Inland 


Revenue to put the largest possible shovel 
into his stores.” 


In 1936 Lord Atkin, in true egalitarian 
spirit, removed all distinctions of class and 
position and conferred the rights of tax 
avoidance on the rich and poor alike. Said 
the noble Lord: “...it has to be recognised 
that the subject, whether poor and humble 
or wealthy and noble, has the legal right 
so to dispose of his capital and income as 


to attract upon himself the least amount of 
tax.” ; 


The dark days before El Alamein and 
the flames and fury of the Battle of Britain 
provoked unkind judicial thoughts for the 
tax planner. Said Lord Greene in 1942: “For 
years a battle of manoeuvre has been waged 
between the Legislature and those who are 
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that It (the tax) makes inteads w e- 
pendence ef the Judge is ta triy real 
historic experience on which the «framers Basea 
the safeguards of Aritcle IL” 
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f man’s body has not significantly changed in 20,000 
` years, the eyes of the artist obviously have. In The 
‘Human Figure, Charles Wentinck traces man's con- 
ception of man—from naturalistic, primitive cave art 
to the “world of sexual outrage,” the 20th Century. 


> Wentinck takes us on a fascinating tour of the world's 
- museums and private collections to illustrate his 
_ theme—with 138 magnificent, full colour 


plates of major Palaeolithic a 
sculpture, the art of Meso- Ge. 
_ potamia and Egypt, Hel- i 


lenic statues, Etruscan 
bronze and paintings, the 
- Renaissance movement, and 


finally, contemporary art's 


Charles Wentinck 
reword by Robert B, Luce, 
itor-in-chief of the Seven Arts Society, inc. 

5 cms x 31 cms., 160 pages—138 colour plates 


5 Seven Arts Society Book Club selection for September 
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Yes, | accept 10 days free trial examination of THE HUMAN FIGURE at 
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how art reflects the philosophy of a given period. Each 


illustration is accompanied by a keenly written com- . 


mentary that describes its characteristics and signi- 
ficance, as well as date of origin, country or period, 
material, size and museum where it is now located. 
He points out, for example, that emph- 
asis on female organs was an offering 
to ensure fertiiity, not an exercise in 
~~ eroticism; and that heads in Afri- 
A can sculpture were modelled out 
N of proportion to the rest of the 
body to indicate ‘where the 
N power of the spirit was 

A, thought to reside." 


N This handsome volu- 
‘. me revels in the ex- 

A citement of man’s 
N view of man. 


was. 
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Order your copy now and see this extraordinary 
volume for yourself. The exceptionally low price for 
such an expensively-produced book is made possible 
by the multi-lingual editions. And if you order today, 
you can save with the special price of Rs. 76.00. 

But examine a copy first and then decide. If after 10 
days, you do not agree that THE HUMAN FIGURE 
is all that we say, return the book to us and owe 
nothing. Mail the coupon today and get ready for 
a world of new insights. 


OFFERED AT 20% SAVING @ 
PRICE—RS. 95.00 
YOU PAY— RS. 76.00 
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minded to throw the burden of taxation off 

their own shoulders on to those of their 

fellow subjects. In that battle the Legis- 

lature has often been worsted by the skill, 

determination and resourcefulness of its 
| opponents, of whom the present appellant 
has not been the least successful. It would 
not shock us in the least to find that the 
Legislature is determined to put an end to 
the struggle by imposing the severest penal- 
ties. It scarcely lies in the mouth of the tax- 
payer who plays with fire to complain of 
burnt fingers.” 


r 
| 
{ 
l 
| 
| 
| homily to tax planners and their legal ad- 
3 
Í 


ach In 1943 Lord Simon preached a rough 
om- . visers on the duties of good citizenship: 
gni- “My Lords, of recent years much in- 


genuity has been expended in certain quar- 
| ters in attempting to devise methods of dis- 
l position of income by which those who were 


prepared to adopt them might enjoy the 

ph- \ benefits of residence in this country while 
ring > receiving the equivalent of such income 
: | without sharing in the pease burden 
EIN l of the British taxation... There is, of course, 
Mfri- no doubt that they are within their legal 
iout rights, but that is no reason why their ef- 


forts, or those of the professional gentlemen 
who assist them in the matter, should be 
regarded as a commendable exercise of in- 
genuity or as a discharge of the duties of 


was good citizenship.” 
1 

e. | Turn of Judicial Tide 

Olu- 4 This moralistic fervour did not find 
favourable soil in Australia. Jordan C.J. re- 

ex- marked: 

an’s “No doubt those who, like Viscount 

Van Simon, regard it as a patriotic duty to pay 
the largest amount of tax as lawfully exact- 
able will so arrange their transactions as to 
attract a maximum of liability (although 
without, it is to be hoped, going to the length 
of a timely suicide, as foreshadowed by Lord 
Atkinson), and those who, like Lord Mac- 
naghten and Lord Atkinson, recognise no 
such duiy will order their affairs so as to 

for 1 

sible 

day, 

10 oe 

RE 
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necessary. We are not, hosie concerned 
with the desirability or morality of the 
course taken in the present case but only 
with its legal operation and legal conse- 
quences.” 

Judge Learned Hand delighted the 
hearts of all patriots when he declaimed: 
“Anyone may so arrange his affairs that his 
taxes shall be as low as possible: he is not 
bound to choose that pattern which will 
best pay the Treasury; there is not-eyen a 
patriotic duty to increase one’s taxes.” 


"Sleight of Hand" 


After the successful conclusion of the 
Second World War the judicial tide turned 
in favour of the taxpayer. The mood was 
one of indulgent tolerance almost border- 
ing on approval. But things were getting 
so good for the tax planner that a dissenting 
note of warning was sounded by Lord Den- 
ning in 1963. After describing dividend 
stripping as a “way of getting money out 
of the revenue authorities”, Lord Denning 
referred to the “strippers” themselves in 
almost contemptuous terms: “There are 
occasions when a reasonable man may turn 
a blind eye to the facts. But this is not 
one of them. To my mind the Commissioners 
were entitled to see these people as they 
really are: prospectors digging for wealth 
in the subterranean passages of the Re- 
venue, searching for tax repayments.” 


In another case he said: “What does 
this come to? It means that, in order to 
avoid estate duty, the lawyer turns magi- 
cian... It makes me rub my eyes. I can- 
not believe it is true. Those near me acclaim 
the feat. But I do not.” 


1964 found Lord Denning unrepentant. 
He said: “It reminds me once more of the 
conjuror’s tricks on which I remarked in 
Morgan vs I.R.C.C.”—and described the 
lawyer-cum-magician’s performance which 
culminated, according to His Lordship, in a 
“sleight of hand” designed to avoid estate 


that I do not believe 
saying promptly found 
venue. Fortunately for the tax pl 
House of Lords has recentl ti 

in his favour, 


morality and to consider aS 
Chief Justice Beaumont cut throu 


the law as to avoid the incidence o taxation 
and, if a man finds that he will suffer | 
in taxation by carrying on business in 


wife, he is entitled to select his mot. 
But the partnership must be a genuine 
nership.” What partnership can be 
genuine than with one’s wife? But His Lo: 
ship was dealing with income tax and 
Freudian psychology. 


The advent of Independence di 
signal any change in the judicial atti 
Chief Justice Chagla, in 1954, assured 
that “a citizen is perfectly entitled to > 
cise his ingenuity so to arrange his 
as might make it possible for him, 
and lawfully, not to pay eas and, 


of the assessee, the Court must give 
to the letter of the taxation law rathe 
strain that letter against the asses: 


No Ignominy 


Justice Jagadisan of the Madras 
Court was more forthright: “Avoidan 
tax is not tax evasion and it carr S 
ignominy with it, for it is sound law an 
certainly not bad morality for anybod, 


amount of taxation to a minimum.” 


The matter is happily concluded by ti 
solemn pronouncement of the Sup) 
Court: “A taxpayer may resort to ad 
to divent his income before it accru 


depends, not eon considerations of mo 


lity, but on the operation of the ingens 
Act.” 


Fae 
Alas! the difficulty now is to find any 
way of making arrangements. S so as ae 


avoidance ARES has cut jigsaw pat 
across them and placed so many obstaci 
in the way of those who tread the straig i 
and narrow path that only a limited i} 
er of lucky souls can get over the bri 

As Palkhivala has aptly said: 
bravest contest with the’ revenue, 
see has been fighting a losing | baiti 


What then? 


Clearly the only practical bic 
solution is to emulate the s amp 
Yankee from Olympu: 
form our patr iotic du 
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IN THE 
NEWS 


THE BEST PRINTING OF OUR TIMES 
(below). The Times of India Annual 1976 
won the first prize for art magazines ‘and 
annuals at the 14th All-India Printers’ Con- 
ference held in Ahmedabad. Jal S. Card- 
master, Commercial Manager of “The Times 
of India” Group of Publications, received 
the awurd jrom Ghanshyam Oza, Union 
Minister of State for Industrial Development. 
Chromographs of Clinical Symptomatology. 
a Parke-Davis booklet printed by the Times 
of India Press, also won a first prize. 


—E 


j 
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rattle RECs AY 


ee y < 
( O. In Peking, Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the ; 
Chinese Communist Party, chats with Presid ent, Nixon of America. At left are Prime Min- 
ister Chou En-lai and Tang Wen Shen, an interpreter. In the joint communique issued by 
Nixon and Chou En-lai, America has promised the gradual unthdrawal of its troops from ie 
Taiwan and China has supported the people of Kashmir in “their struggle for self-determina- 1 
tion”. Although Nixon has denied it, there has been talk of a secret deal between the two 1 
super powers. Nixon’s visit has been well received in his own country; his chances of winning “4 
another term at the White House have brightened considerably. l 
| 
q 
i 
| 
EA 
A 
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ae 
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THE KENNEDY THAT GOT AWAY. A Lufthansa 4 
Jumbo jet was hijacked by three Arabs, after its de- 
parture from Delhi, and taken to Aden. This was ta i 
bring pressure on West Germany, where Palestinian d 
guerillas are under arrest. Bonn agreed to pay a ran- ca 
som of five million dollars. The Arab commandos re- il 
leased the passengers and crew and surrendered to the Som 
THE GIRL TO BOOST YOUR SALES Yemeni police. Among the passengers was Joseph Ken- gi 
CURVES. Maj Britt is a “honey-  nedy, son of Robert Kennedy, who was assassinated in 
blonde” advertising model who helps 1968 by an Arab, Sirhan B. Sirhan. Interviewed at, i 
to sell everything from bikinis to Frankfurt, Joseph said that the hijackers were not after i 
bathtubs. him. The Arabs got into the plane with weapons in 
Delhi despite the security measures enforced there. 
æ 


POLITICAL POWER IS TRANSIENT, “BRAHMANANDA” ALONE LASTS. This photograph 


was taken during the inauguration of the Suvarna Kalasa Pratishthapana Mahotsava (festis 
val of the installation of the golden pot) at the Saradamba temple, Sringeri. The kalasa (in- i: 
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$ —Dhiraj Chawda 4 
IE IT’S GOOD TO BE BACK. The Sheikh wept like a child “I SALUTE MY PEOPLE,” It has been a long year for Sheikh Wi 
y when he arrived at Dacca. Quoting Rabindranath Tagore’s Mujibur Rehman. After languishing for nine months in u f 
lament; “Oh, my dear mother, you have made sever crores West Pakistan gaol, the Bangabandhu will have the satisfac- 
of your sons as Bengalis but not as men,” the Sheikh said. tion of celebrating his 52nd birthday in a free Bangladesh. 


“Kaviguru. we have proved you wrong.” 


eT Big a 


Se Seni tea ee Sa a 


ij Chawda 


r Sheikh 
ths in ù 
satisfac- 
ladesh. 


2 on Mareh 17. 
Tagore once wrote: “Miam’s hody is 
so small, his strength of suffering so 
immense.” Kor the past twelve 
months the people of Bangladesh 
have been undergoing this test. 
Their leader, Sheikh Mujibur Reh- 
Tam. spent mine of these trying 
moemihs im a West Pakistan gaol. 
Me was sentenced to death and a 
grave dug to bury his body. For him 
the task of building a mew mation has 
only jusi begun. 


Photographs by MONA CHOWDHURY 


FAST AND WEST ARE DIFFERENT AND WILL REMAIN 
DIFFERENT, The return to normality will be a long and. 
arduous process. The price of freedom is always high but the 
people of Bangladesh have already started the long climb 
back. At 52, just out of his nine-month ordeal, the Sheikh 
looks thinner, more thoughtful but still strong and determin- 
ed to lead his people to realising the dream of Sonar Banglu. 


“YES, I HAVE PROBLEMS. We have lost three million men, a quarter 
of our real estate has been destroyed, we have lost our food stores. We 
must recover.” For a start, Mujib wants youth to play a commanding 
role in all spheres. The Awami League must be revitalised. He will per- 
sonally supervise the rehabilitation of the war-affected in the villages 
He looks forward to foreign aid—but only if it ts unconditional. 


OLDER AND WISER. Sheikh Mujibur with Begum Mujibur Rehman 
and grandson Joi after he was finally reunited with his wife, parents, 
two daughters and three sons. Mujib wus born on March 17, 1920, in 
Tangipara, Faridabad district, me 
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| day with 
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i ly 
have proved that Colgate instant 
bad breath in cases out of 10 and that the 
Colgate way of brushing teeth right after eating 
ae more decay—for more people —than ever 
ets ted in all dentifrice get Because: just 
i i te Dental Cream removes 
creo gah coer decay causing bacteria. 
up b 


i — children love 
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} falsehood without being technically guilty 
==. of telling a lie. And that is what he has done 
im reviewing Mullik’s book. To illustrate: 

Two paragraphs earlier than the one 
quoted by Noorani, the draft resolution 
makes the following assertion: “In the opi- 
nion of the Committee, the Jammu and 
Kashmir State has not yet acceded with 
either of the two dominions (sic) and there- 
fore the question of aggression by Pakistan 
on Indian territory is not a ‘reality’ but 
only an excuse for India to maintain her 
forced occupation of a part of the State.” 
Elsewhere in the Appendix, Mullik also re- 
produces a number of letters that passed 
between Begum Abdullah, Mirza Afzal Beg 
and other important followers of the Sheikh, 
on the one hand, and Pakistani Intelligence 
agents on the other. This material contains 
enough evidence to substantiate Mullik’s in- 
terpretation. 


H For example, a letter dated May 24, 

Sne1956, from Mirza Afzal Beg to Khwaja Ali 
ast r Shah says that the letter written by Khan 
Mohd Khan (Dy S.P., Pak I.B.) was re- 
ceived and replied to by Sheikh Abdullah 
and adds: “To go beyond the demand of 
right of self-determination is not only un- 
necessary but is harmful from all aspects.” 
In another letter received by Beg from an- 
other Pakistani I.B. Officer, he (Beg) is 
asked to send a “detailed” and “very urgent” 
reply to the query: “What is the reaction to 
the declaration of the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan that the accession of Kashmir to 
Pakistan would be done with the consent of 
the Kashmiri people?” I hope Noorani would 


not turn round and say that this was a pure- 
ly academic inquiry. 


It may also be ment’oned that Mullik 
reproduces four receipts passed by Begum 
Abdullah for funds received from Pakistan, 
in one case through its High Commission in 
Delhi. Was this money, running into thou- 
sands of rupees, given by Pakistan for cha- 
ritable purposes? Noorani does not even 
mention this evidence, still less relate it to 
Mullik’s interpretation ot the stand taken by 
Sheikh Abdullah and the Plebiscite Front. 
instead, he makes a mountain of minor in- 
accuracies of detail, and misguides his rea- 
ders by stretching a political statement made 
by Nehru in a different context. Whom does 
Noorani think he is fooling? 


Bombay HAMID DALWAI 


Reproduced below is a paragraph that formed 
part of A. G. Noorani’s original review of the book- 
It was deleted’ owing to pressure on space : 

Some day a full account of the trial 
will be available, giving both the prosecu- 
tion and the defence cases. Mr Mullik wants 
the reader to believe that the prosecution 
evidence was “perfect”. This is done by 
qucting opinions of his own counsel and the 
prosecution documents which the defence 
questioned. There were others who differed. 
A distinguished foreign correspondent pour- 
ed scorn on the letters in “schoolboy Code” 
that were produced in evidence. One of 
India’s most responsible and able journat- 
ists, S.. Mulgaokar, remarked that the 
charges ugainst the Sheikh “everyone re- 
cognised were bogus”. 
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The Illustrated Weekly of India | 


Vol. XCII. 43. Regd. No. MH9 
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AND OUR REGULAR FEATURES 


COVER: Down With Men !—by 
Jitendra Arya 


GOING TO PHOREN: There are over 300,000 Indians 


living in England. How do they adjust themselves Be 
to English life? Do- they integrate with the local aa 
population or live in isolation? How do they cope E 
with race prejudice generated by Enoch Powell? ; 
Dilip Hiro and M. S. Gill study the problem at 
first hand. With “eye-opener” photographs. 


dah) Sy EA 


PLUS: Special commemorative features for Guru 
Nanak’s birth anniversary: : 


Places of Sikh pilgrimage by Arthur Hughes A 
ənd sketches by Rathin Maitra; New Sound- 
ings in Punjabi Poetry by Gurbachan; Sikh 
Cultural Heritage by Sant Singh Sekhou; Pun- 
-jabi Press by Satindra Singh; Sikhs in Sport 
by A. F. S. Talyarkhan. 


And a number of other features: “Over My Dead 
Body”, a story by Kartar Singh Duggal; Love and 
Friendship by Sahitya Akademi Award-winner 
M. T. Vasudevan Nair; revealing photographs of 
The Touch Experience; the last in the provocative 

Beene naira series by Sasthi Braia; ete., ete, 
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“VENUS” by VELAZQUEZ 


the Women’s Liberation Movement. And it is this which makes the 
American protagonists of the Movement throw brassieres, cosmetics, 
false eyelashes and other such “symbols of sexist oppression” into 


Women’s Liberation Movement 
Chapati-maker To Chappal-phenkar _ 


by NANDINI MEHTA 


“We Women are not Chapati- 
Making Machines!” This slogan 
on the walis of Delhi’s Indra- 
prastha College for Women was 
a protest against the hostel rules 
—rules the girls felt denied them 
the freedom to participate in life 
outside the college gates. The 
slogan was taken up as a refrain 
by college girls all over the city 
and it aroused fear among men. 
Was this the ramble of a coming 
storm—the storm of the Wo- 
men’s Liberation Movement? 


8 THE ILLUSTRA 


“WE ARE NOT SEX OBJECTS!”—this sums up the main grouse of | 
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POSTER, at least partly in answer to 

the “Chapati” slogan, soon appeared 
on the University campus, sternly caption- 
ed: Aaj kal ki nari Sita nahin, Draupadi 
hai. It depicted a short-haired girl in- bell- 
bottom trousers, coyly beckoning to a group 
of boys; and beside her a girl with her head 
meekly bowed and demurely covered, her 
hands folded in a respectful namaste. Shortly 
thereafter, when a Women’s Rights group 
was formed in Delhi and rather ominously 
named rower (Progressive Organisation 
for Women’s Equal Rights), many people 
asked: “Has Women’s Lib reared its ugly 
head here?” 


The Women’s Liberation Movement, 
which originated about a year and a half 
ago in the United States, has been the sub- 
ject of continuous and lively controversy 
ever since, hitting the headlines steadily 


strategically placed “Freedom Trash Cans”. Women’s Libwallis also | 
demand “Equal Pay for Equal Work” and Child Care Centres which | 
will free them from the “unpaid labour” of housekeeping. Has , Wo- 
men’s Lib raised its head in India too? 3 
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through a series of highly effective if some é 
what ludicrous methods of protest. 
Last summer an army of womel” 


marched through the streets of New York; 


SN BA 


$ 
and magazines like “Playboy”, which pre 
sented women as sex objects rather 
as thinking, feeling human beings. 


“Marriage ls Legalised Rape" 
apil 


“Marriage is Legalised Rape and U. il 
Labour!” — “Equal Pay for Equal von x 
they shouted, as they demanded a ch ot 
at jobs traditionally reserved for mein 


Child Care Centres to cut the apron” 
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that tie mothers to domestic servitude, They 
stormed Men OnLY clubs and bars, de- 
manding that women be allowed into them, 
and some of them formed societies aimed 
not only at liberating women but at -des- 
troying men, such as scum (Society for 
Cutting Up Men) and wrrcw (Women’s In- 
ternational Terrorist Conspiracy from Hell). 


Some of the Liberation groups protested 
against the convention of giving women’s 
names to destructive hurricanes, and others 
lobbied for changes in the English language 
in order to make it more sexually egalita- 


rian. For instance, they demanded that “‘boy- ` 


cott” be changed to “girlcott”; “history” to 
“herstory”; and that the two different terms, 
“Mrs” and “Miss”, be substituted by the 
single “Ms”. One Women’s Lib magazine 
had on its centrespread a bearded Mr April, 
Playboy of the Month, coyly clutching a 
bunch of daisies as he posed nude on a 
fur rug! 


Going Dutch 


European women lost no time in taking 
the cue from their sisters across the Atlantic, 
In the Netherlands, a Women’s Lib group 
burnt corsets in public and pinned pink 
ribbons in front of public toilets for men— 
because women do not have the same faci- 
lities. They wolf-whistled at men on the 
street, stared lecherously at them and, from 
time to time, even pinched their bottoms. 
“We want them to know what it feels like 
to be a sex object!” explained one member. 


In Germany a procession of women 
staged a demonstration, demanding the lega- 
lisation of abortion, shouting: “Our Bellies 
Belong to Us!” In London, Women’s Lib 
groups picketed the Miss Woro contest, 
carrying signs saying: “Mis Used”, “Mis 
Conception” and “Mis Guided”: and plas- 
tered underwear ads with stickers saying: 
“You Earn More as a Real Whore”. At a 
Women’s Lib conference in ,Oxford, the 
posters said: “Phalluses are Fascist—End 
Penal Servitude”. 


> 
“eR 


In Ireland, Women’s Lib members 
staged a dramatic protest against the birth- 
control policies of the Catholic-dominated 
Dublin Government. When the train from 
Belfast steamed into Dublin a few weeks 
ago, out came 350 housewives, salesgirls, 
secretaries and students, showering condoms, 
loops and pills on Customs officials, while 
their supporters stood at hand, shouting: 
“Women are Baby Machines!” and “Arrest À 
me—I’m on the Pill!” 


If incidents of this sort have brought 
excellent publicity to the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement, they have also backfired, 
obscuring the more basic issues of the move- 
ment and emphasising only its more bizarre 
outward expressions, which have invit- 
ed merely ridicule. The typical reaction 
of men (and not a few women) was to say 
that, far from being a movement for the 
greater self-realisation of women, it was 
the very negation of femaleness; and that 
feminists attack the double standard only so 
that they can be free to engage in lechery. 
“Scratch a ‘Woman’s Lib’ woman,” com- 
mented one men’s magazine, “and you find 
a frustrated spinster, a lesbian or an un- 
happy marriage.” All of which shows ignor- 
ance of what the movement is really about. 


"Sexual Politics" 


The Women’s Liberation Movement was 
given coherence and an ideology of its own 
with the appearance of the book, Sexual 
Politics, by Kate Millett, who is sometimes 
known as the “Mao Tse-tung of Suffragism”. 
Sexual Politics is a logically reasoned and 
impressively argued and documented book, 
which studies the infinite variety of man’s 
exploitation of woman and challenges pre- 
vious interpretations of the difference be- 
tween the sexes. In the patriarchal society 
of the West—it says—as well as of other his- 
torical civilisations like India, the relation- 
ship between the sexes is a power-structured 
one, with the male having power and domi- 
nation over the female; and every avenue 
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of power—military, industrial, technological 
scientic, financial, political and administra- 
tive—is in male hands. 

This is because the patriarchal society 
has established through the ages certain 
concepts regarding the temperament, role 
and status of the sexes which are based on 
the needs and values of the dominant group. 
Thus society and culture decree that intel- 
ligence, aggression, force and efficacy are 
characteristics of the male temperament; 
while ignorance, passivity, docility and in- 
effectuality are female. 

Rising out of the temperamental differ- 
ence between the sexes is a difference in 
role, with a separate code of conduct as- 
signed for each sex. For instance, the sex 
role assigns “domestic service and attend- 
ance upon children to the female”, and “the 
rest of human achievement, interest and 
ambition to the male”. Thus the limited 
role allotted to the female “tends to arrest 
her at the level of biological experience”, 
Kate Millett observes. 

Protagonists of Women’s Liberation 
fiercely attack the generally accepted theory 
that these differences in role and tempera- 
ment arise out of inherent biological dif- 
ferences between the male and the female. 
It is man, and not nature or the process of 
evolution, that has made women inferior 
to men in terms of stamina, stability and 
intellect. They point out that there has been 
no successful attempt to prove that tempe- 
ramental dominance is inherent in the male, 
nor does his dominance rest on physical 
strength, for this is no longer a factor in 
political relations—it has been substituted 
by weaponry, technology, machinery and 
other products of industrialisation. They 
also argue that scientific tests have invari- 
ably concluded that there is no difference 


ie. 


BRALESS AND BELLIGERENT. A patriar- 
chal society has established separate roles 
for men and women based on their “differ- 
ent” temperament and biological make-up. 
Kate Millett and her followers, however, 
categorically deny that there is any such 
natural difference. It is u difference created 
by man, they say. 
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in the level of intelligence between a man 
and a woman. 

Sexual Politics goes on to speak of the 
economic exploitation of women: though 
women do work, they get no economic re- 
wards for the work they do. And until 
housework and the care ot children 1s recog- 
nised as a job, women will continue to 
engage in unpaid Jabour. Under such con- 
ditions, marriage becomes a contract 
whereby sex and service (that 1s, house- 
work) are provided in return for support— 
which makes it no different, really, from 
the feudal system in which the lord pro- 
vided security in return for service, 


Discrimination In U.S. And Europe 

Discrimination against women in mat- 
cers of hiring, wages and the law as a whole 
is another major complaint—and this 1S 
indeed irue of the situation in many West- 
ern countries. 

In the USA, Germany and Britain, 
women often earn 20 to 30% less than men 
fur the same jobs. In Britain the father has 
legally sole authority on the children’s reli- 
gious upbringing and education, and often 
a divorced wife has no right to property 
acquired after marriage. 

In France, as in Germany, abortion Jaws 
are illiberal and a wife must have her hus- 
band’s permission before applying for a 
passport. Until a couple of years ago, women 
could be jailed for adultery, while a man 
received no penalty. In some States of the 
USA, women can be jailed for drunkenness 
but not men. In most countries, prostitutes 
are jailed for soliciting but men are not. 


The deuble standard in morality is al- 
most universal: the promiscuous man gets 
a badge of honour and is admiringly hailed 
as a Casanova, while the woman is called 
a tramp. Similarly, virginity is only import- 
ant in the female. 

Such a system, the Liberationists main- 
tain, is destructive towards love between a 
man and a woman, because if makes woman 
inferior to man; and you cannot have love 
and respect between two unequals. Real 
love is only possible between equals and 
when it is freely given, without being tinged 
with dependence, economic or otherwise. 

Here are the aims of the sexual revolu- 
tion that the Women’s Liberation Movement 
wants to bring about: primarily it wants to 
end the system of patriarchy with its ideo- 
logy of male supremacy and the “socialisa- 
tion” by which it is upheld in matters of 
temperament, role and status. It wants an 
end to traditional sexual inhibitions and 
taboos against homosexuality and illegiti- 
macy; it wants premarital and extra-marital 
sex to be allowed to both sexes, The revo- 
lution hopes to do away with the double 
standard and with prostitution. 


Another goal is a re-examination of the 
traits held as “masculine” and “feminine”, 
with the violence encouraged as “virile” 
and the passivity defined as “feminine” be- 
ing rejected as undesirable human qualities; 
while the intelligence and efficiency defined 
as male, the tenderness and consideration 
associated with the female should he re- 
garded as characteristics desirable for both 
sexes, 


Finally, with the revolution would come 
economic independence for the woman, 


tization: eGangotri. 
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_which would more or less break up the | legalised 
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institutionalised professional care of cnild- 1 RON 
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_ placed by voluntary association. 2 Nehru / 
What relevance do the complaints and } Th 
demands of the Women’s Liberation Move- aie 
ment have in India? Certainly, ours 1s 4 Beeps io 
patriarchal society in which male supre- which gu 
macy is a fact of life accepted by both sexes | discrimin 
from earliest childhood. Yet the lot of Indian gion as., 
women has not always been subservient. In in 1955 | 
the pre-Aryan days, women enjoyed far after 2,0( 
more freedom than today’s “with it” young women. 1 
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stem for a while. In fact the Rigveda wry 
of women as equals of men, participating = 
philosophical debates, religious rituals and 
the gaiety of social life as well. But soon 
after came a change in their’ status. 4 
woman was not allowed to have more than 
one husband and she became a mere child- | 
bearer. Her status depended largely On 
whether she produced sons; if she produced 4 
daughters she was cast aside. As the Sathd- 
patha Brahmana says: ‘He girds her (w0 @ |g 
man) with a cord; for with cord they yoke | 
the draught animal. Impure is that part 
woman which is below the navel.” 


But the most notorious anti-feminist 
all was Manu, the Lawgiver. “Woman is # 
foul as falsehood itself,” he says- 
decreed that a woman could own no ye 
perty; and he denied her the right ta m 
pendence or individuality: “By a sith 
young woman, or even by an aged one Sn 
thing must be done independently, even 
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Wher own house. In childhood a female must 
be subject to her father, in youth to her 
husband, when her lord is dead to her sons; 
a woman must never be independent.” Manu 
is a proponent of the double standard too: 
“Though destitute of virtue, or seeking 
pleasure elsewhere, or devoid of good qua- 
lities, yet a husband must be worshipped as 
God by a faithful wife.” Heaven, he says, 
js only attained through the husband, and 
as a reward for having duly worshippea 
him as God on earth. 


Kalidasa, though he does it more gently, 
also tells a woman that it is her duty to 
worship her husband, regardless of his be- 
haviour towards her. 


Female infanticide, child marriage, poly- 

gamy, suttee and jauhar were all sanctioned 
by the Hindu religion. When the Muslims 
came to India around the ilth century, 
>Hindu converts to this religion introduced 
the doctrine of male prerogative in divorce 
and property. In turn, Hindu society adopt- 
ed the purdah—the practice of keeping 
women secluded in harems or zenanas. 
Widows were cruelly treated; their pre- 
sence was forbidden at all auspicious events 
—for the sight of them meant bad luck— 
and they were made to shave their heads 
and wear white. 


With the coming of the British, things 
took a turn for the better and Lord Ben- 
tinck, with the support of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, brought about a number of reforms. 
Suttee was outlawed; widow remarriage was 
legalised in 1856. In 1929 child marriage was 
outlawed. And in the 1920s, thousands of 
women, urged and encouraged by Mahatma 


$ E Gandhi joined the freedom Movement. 


T Nehru And Women 


The greatest champion of women's 
emancipation was Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
insisted on the provision in the Constitution 


| which guarantees that the state shall not 
I discriminate in respect of caste, race, reli- 


| gion as well as sex. The Hindu Code Bill 


4 


f in 1955 outlawed polygamy and restored, 


m after 2,000 years, the right of divorce to 


” young f| women. The Special Marriage Act (for civil 


nd they marriages) treats men and women as equals 
i, in matters regarding property and inherıt- 
i ance. Indeed divorce laws 


in India are 


I among the most progressive in the world, 
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| with provisions for divorce by mutual con- 
| sent without imputation of misconduct 
jainst either party. The Hindu Succession 
zt Of 1956 gave women equal rights to pro- 
perty—a daughter and her children nad 
equal right to succeed, with the son and his 
Pears, to all property of the parents. 
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PLAYMATE OF THE MONTH! Playboy 
magazine is Public Enemy No. 1 of the Move- 
ment, because it so shamelessly exploits the 
female body with its nude photographs. In 
a parody of Playboy's girlie Playmate of the 
Month, an American Women’s Lib maga- 
zine portrayed a coy nude, Mr April. Protest- 
ing against male chauvinism, they want 
“girlcott” to be substituted for “boycott”, 
“herstory” for “history”. 


There is plenty of legal protection for 
working women embodied in the Factories 
Act, providing for maternity leave and 
limitations of night work and underground 
work. The Administrative and Foreign Ser- 
vices of India have been opened to wo- 
men. In all these matters, Indian women 
are better off than their sisters in most 
Western countries. 


Yet one must acknowledge that there is 
a large gap between the law and the social 
attitudes and beliefs which act as barriers 
against women’s emancipation. Divorce re- 
mains at best a theoretical possibility, with 
the woman’s economic dependence on the 
man in India and the social ostracism that 
a divorced woman suffers. 


A divorcee of my acquaintance says that 
the neighbours have forbidden their children 
to play with hers. Another says she is con- 
sidered fair game for the lecherous advances 
of men. Yet another, who would like to get 
a divorce, says it is impossible because she 
cannot support herself, nor can she bring 
such dishonour to her parents. 


by Geoffrey Dickinson 
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Though child marriage has been out- 
Jawed. an estimated 40% of the marriages” 
that take piace today are of girls who are 


minors. In fact the average marriage age 


of girls in India is 14.5, according to one 
source. Dowry has been outlawed, yet it 
remains a fundamental part of most mar- 
riage negotiations even today. Widow re- 
marriage too is in practice extremely rare. 
A widow, who put in an ad in the matri- 
monial columns, received merely three re- 
plies—as compared to the hundreds that 
others receive—all from men socially, eco- 
nomically and educationally her inferiors. 


And a recent study by a labour expert 
has shown that protective legislation for 
working women is actually beginning to 
work against women. Because of legal safe- 
guards, such as maternity benefits and limi- 
tations on night work, employers are now 
reluctant to hire women. This has led to a 
slow but sure decrease in the percentage of 
women workers in the last few years. 


Indeed the entire question of women’s 
status-in India is characterised by paradox 
and contradiction. On the one hand we have 
a woman Prime Minister, women in politics, 


law, medicine, administration and other pro- 


fessions; on the other we have widespread 
illiteracy (87%), purdah and an unshakable 
belief in the supremacy of the male. — 


Again, there is a contradiction between 
the Mother India image, the Mother Cult 
and Goddess Worship and the other image 
of the Indian woman: downtrodden, helpless, 
exploited by men and worn out to an early 
death. The lofty ideal of the feminine m 
Indian culture and the subjugation of women 
in everyday life is a continuing paradox As 
Abbe Dubois, the Frenchman who travelled 
all over India in the early 19th century, 
noted: “Low estimation of women in pri- 
vate life, respect for them in public.” 


Still Exploited And Suppressed 


There is much then to be said for the 
view that Indian women are progressive and 
emancipated and have all the legal rights 
that men enjoy; but there is more truth in 
the opposite view: that the Indian woman 
is thoroughly exploited and suppressed. For 
while the former only holds true for a tiny 
minority of Indian women, the latter ap- 
plies to the overwhelming majority. 


With most Indian women, the belief in 
male supremacy and female subservience 
ís so deeply ingrained and so much a habit 
of mind that it never occurs to them to 
question it or to think about their own 
rights. From early childhood they see the 
joy with which the birth of a son is greeted 
and the almost apologetic behaviour of the 
mother when she produces a daughter, And 
so they grow up well conditioned to a pas- 
sive acceptance of their lot; they learn that 
they are inferior to men and they don't 
resent it, 


Their upbringing stresses their subas 
sive and self-sacrificing role, with constant 
reference to Sita as the ideal woman. Tha 


man, on the other hand, dees not have to ~ 


live up to any ideal of the “good husband”; 
Rama is never criticised for his lack of faith 
in his wife. 
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After marriage a woman goes from 
paternal domination to the role of the sub- 
ordinate wife whose prime duty In life 1s 
to please her husband (and not annoy his 
mother). She is merely 2 biological mate 
to her husband; there ts little companion- 
ship between them and they seldom go out 
together. Her security fies not so much in 
the love of her husband as in his regard tor 
her in her role as efficient mother and house- 
wife. In fact she has no real status as a 
married woman until she produces a child, 
especially a male child. As Krishnalal Shri- 
dharani writes in his book, My India, My 
America: “It is motherhood more than 
womanhood that the Hindus glorify... An 
Indian artist will prefer to paint a picture 
of a woman with a child at her breast... 
The Indian marriage still centres around the 


progeny.” 


‘Mama Fixation 


According to Frieda Das (who has ana- 
lysed the mother-son relationship in her 
book on Indian women), the Indian mother, 
hex position being what it is, puts an abnor- 
mal amount of love on her son and expects 
from him “emotional fulfilment, an ampli- 
tude of life which should by rights come to 
her from matehood only”. This often makes 
it impossible for the son to have a satisfy- 
ing relationship with his wife. ‘Never,’ 
writes Frieda Das, “has man dug a deeper 
rut for himself than did the Hindu when 
he worshipped goddesses and degraded 
women; when he adored the mother and 
slighted the wife.” 


This image of Indian womanhood is 
clearly reflected in the Hindi film and in the 
popular Hindi novel (on which most film 
plots are based). In film after film the situa- 
tion is similar: the wife is turned out of the 
house on the slightest suspicion and she goes 
away humbly, proves her innocence through 
all kinds of ordeals, and timidly returns to 
her husband, who magnanimously takes her 
back. Sita-like, she braves all—from tyran- 


“Your Mummy 
in the city.” 
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nical mother-in-law to sirenish girl-friend, 
with never a word of reproach. Great em- 
phasis is put on the hero’s tenderness and 
devotion to his mother, whose will he will 
never defy, even if it means hurting his 
wife. Significantly, the heroine is hardly 
ever a career girl; if she does work, it is 
only as a supreme sacrifice to help the 
family tide over bad days. 


The Bombay film also reflects a clear 
bias against the modern westernised woman. 
The vamp is almost always an “independent 
type” with short hair, who dances, drinks 
and is ready with the quick repartee, in 
contrast to the heroine, who would never 
dream of contradicting the hero or injur- 
ing the Male Ego in any way. 


Now to that miniscule minority of 
Indian women, independent, emancipated 
and highly educated, who have exerted an 
influence far out of proportion to their num- 
bers: there are plenty of opportunities here 
for qualified women to enter practically any 
profession of their choice and thousands of 
women take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties. Yet prejudices against working women 
are still deeply rooted, even in men who 
are outwardly westernised and liberal, and 
often it is after they have secured jobs that 
women begin to feel the discrimination. 


Sex And The Single Girl 


The single woman in India has the worst 
of it, because socially too she has to put up 
with a great deal that is annoying, to say the 
least. She has neither the freedom of the 
young unmarried girl nor the status of the 
married woman. Everything she does is mis- 
understood. She is treated as an object of 
pity, curiosity, a freak—these are the com- 
ments of several single women I spoke to. 
Said one: “If a woman is single and over 
thirty, men consider her fair game for any 
kind of ‘fun’ they might have in mind. They 
look at you in a way that you cannot mis- 


take, and they think that you are either | 


is something big 


From “Punch” 
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“Somehow I don’t think we 
of equality with Madge Benskin!” 


promiscuous or so frustrated that you wil) ¥ be 
be glad if a man makes a pass at you... If 
you repel his advances, he will be quick to 
spread the word around that you are either 
frigid or lesbian 


Another| remarked: “If you dress up 
to go out to a party, men there think yoy = 
have dressed for the kill, that you are on 
the hunt for a’man—and women think yoy 
are trying/to ‘steal their husbands away.” 
The single woman finds it difficult too to 
take advantage of the city’s cultural life: 
“If I go alone to a concert or a cinema on 
a restaurant, I am often approached as 
though Į were a ‘pick-up’. And if I have 
a male escort, the gossip goes around that 
I am having an ‘affair’ with him.” 


In Delhi at least, the single girl, along 
with Muslims and black Africans, finds it 
hard to rent a flat, for landlords are pre- 
judiced against her. One girl was ready to 
sign the lease for a flat when the landlord 
suddenly realised that she was single and 
backed out. “Z don’t like unmarried girls as 
tenants,” he said. “You will have all kinds 
of boy friends here at all hours of the night 
and; we won’t have any of that—we are 
respectable people.” Others have complained — 
of harassment from neighbours and from 
goondas on the street who are quick to 
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seek out flats where girls are staying alone. Moenen 
f While many working women say that E 
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THE BODY’S NOT FOR SELLING. The 
Movement strongly objects to use of the 
female form for selling anything from cat- 
food te magazines. Kate Millett’s book, 
Sexual Politics, covers in detail the economic 
exploitation of women. 
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{ LAS women have complained that when 
| the question of a posting comes up, the 

officer concerned says: “You can send me 
‘=i woman officer only if there are no men 


1d-so t0 available.” The hostility and distrust under 
4 receive which some of them have to function is 
in thelr | refiected in the request made to the Central 
ey have Government by Charan Singh (when he 
ee was Chief Minister of UP) to see that no 
and who 


women IAS officers were sent to his State. 
| Working Girls 
| A common complaint of working wo- 
, men is that, despite their qualifications, 
1 interests and aptitude, they are always 
| given “women’s work”—because men feel 
| Women are temperamentally more suited to 
| certain kinds of jobs, such as welfare or 
| public relations. For Instance, a woman 
j2architect says that clients often ask her to 
a oN interior decoration of their houses, 
Aving asked a male architect to do the 
J © designing of the house itself, which is what 
| She really wants to do. And a lawyer says 
| that, at her association's meetings, she is 
invariably asked to type out the minutes, 
even though some of her male colleagues 
can type as well as she does. 


Because of preconceived (and thorough- 
ly erroneous) ideas about the “feminine tem- 
Perament”, when a woman loses her temper 
ar work, men are quick to attribute it to 

typical female instability and moodiness”; 
i when she changes her mind on a particular 
Bay they say it is “feminine capricious- 
ar i But when a man loses his temper 
sa disciplinarian”, when he changes 
si dene he is “flexible’—both con- 
DOr a ponte Qualities in an executive. 
p write ita Malik once put it: “When I 
i a satirical piece, people say: “What 
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a catty woman!’ But when the Editor of 
the Weekty writes a satirical article, they 
say it is witty and incisive.” 


One woman summed up the dilemma 
of the working woman thus: “A working 
woman is damned if she does and damned 


if she doesn’t. If she is assertive, energetic . 


and competent, she is termed an aggressive 
bitch. And if she is quiet, unassuming and 
mediocre, they say she won’t amount to 
much—what else did you expect from a 
woman?” “ 

The married working woman, on the 
whole, has an easier time than her counter- 
part in the West, because she can still get 
domestic help. But if she cannot, then’ she 
shoulders a double burden, for rare indeed 
is the Indian husband who will help his 
wife with the houswork or with looking 
after the children. 


Women Politicians 


The phenomenon.of women in politics 
in India might be regarded as a sign of 
growing emancipation. Yet Dr Romila 
Thapar, the historian, has a different—and 
a plaus{ble—explanation. She belives it 13 
a hangover from the Freedom Movement, 
which defeminised women who participated: 
the plain rough khadi sari and the hair 
severely pulled pack was a sort of uniform 
for women in the Movement, and many 
of them were influenced by the Gandhian 
belief that a relationship between a man 
and a woman should be like that between a 
brother and sister. Dr Thapar’s view also 


applies to other Asian countries such as” 


Indonesia, where women took part in the 
freedom struggle and today continue to be in 
politics. On the other hand, in countries like 


’ Japan, where there has been no mass move- 


ment to change the system of government, 
women play practically no part in public 
life. 


Today, most of our women politicians 
are 50-plus. Thus they all either took part 
in the Freedom Movement or were student 
leaders then. There is no new generation of 
women politicians emerging—a sign of 
which is the fact that the number of women 
elected to Parliament has dropped sharply 
this year: from 32 to 21. 


Dr Thapar notes that the present gene- 
ration of women students is less interested 
in careers and intellectual pursuits than the 
previous one, This observation is borne out 
by a survey made in Delhi University (where. 
girls outnumber boys), in which the large 
majority of girls said that marriage rather 
than a career was their first priority after 
graduating. 


One can visualise these girls whose 
“modernisation” extends only to sartorial 
matters—firmly grounded in the belief that 
no man wants to marry a girl with too 
much education, as they sit in their chiffon 
saris at Gaylord, displaying their physical 
graces and modest conversation, while eligi- 
ble young men and their parents look them 
over. 


After marriage the girl becomes a deco- 
rative object with limited uses—with only 
“chiffon parties”, “Kitty parties’ and, of 
course, coffee parties to bring some excit- 
ment into her life. She is frustrated because 
she wants to take up a job, but she tells 
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ing a housewife, otherwise she is not “femi- 
nine”; and in any case, her husband would 
not approve. These ideas are reinforced by 
the women’s magazines (to which her read- 
ing is confined), whose cover girls with 
“beauty and brains” always end off by say- 
ing that, though they are talented at writing 
er dancing or physics, their ultimate aim — 
is to devote themselves to being good wives 
and mothers—for this is the true vocation 
ef every woman. 


While the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment’s view, that the care of children should 
be left to specialised agencies and the 
family broken up, seems far too heavy and 
unneccessary a price to pay for women’s 
emancipation (it should be noted that the 
Soviet Union’s experiment in this direction 
failed and they are once again stressing 
the importance of the family), there is much 
to be said for some of their other assertions. 
Less rigid definitions of what is “masculine” 
and what is “feminine” would be all for the 


From “Punch” © 
“I ran your personal data through the com- 
puter today and, as my Mr Right, you failed 
miserably on all counts.” 


better, as would a re-examination of tradi- 
tional concepts about the temperament and 
role of the sexes, though there is still not 
enough scientific evidence for one to believe 
fully that these have no biological basis. 


It seems doubtful, though, if there will 
ever be a Women’s Liberation Movement im 
India which will have strong Support, Most 
women here seem to be quite unaware of 
what Women’s Lib is about, nor can they 
See any justification for its demands, This 
is not surprising—for mest Indian women 
accept their subservience and the supremacy 
of the male without any rancour: Indian 
women are, by and large, concerned not 
with rights but with duties, 


For the tiny minority of women in India 
who do rebel against their position and the 
traditional belief in male supremacy, the 
Women’s Liberation Movement presents the 
only serious effort to set the balance right. — 
It remains to be seen if they will band 
together to demand their rights and the — 
recognition of their true destiny. Perhaps 
we will have to wait for that until Kate 
Millett arrives in this country—-and that 
day is not far off, for she has vowed to 
keep aside some money from the sales of 
her book to make a trip to Indiat 
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1963 of Feminine Mystique by Betty a 
Friedan. The book underlined the frustra- opera 
tions of marriage, child-bearing and house- shoul 
keeping—all of which Betty had experi-, that 
perienced herself. Often described today male 
as “a voluble, sexy Jewish woman who can cuses 
dress herself with splendid effect and at- quire 
tract intelligent and distinguished men as men 
her admirers”, this 49-year-old wornan can sound 
safely be called the Founder Mother of the Mrs | 
Woman's Liberation Movement. Paradoxi- men 
cally she has been all but disowned by her men 
own National Organisation of Women. Her Cc 
crusade for deeper and fuller lives for wo- one E 
men has resulted in the ending of her own “until 
20 years of marriage. And her real calling, shoul 
that of a writer, has been submerged under loved, 
pressure of her increasing political activity. and c 
Apart from Feminine Mystique, the in- y 
Aei troduction of the pill led to the feeling lowed 
among young women that they were no oil d 
longer needed basically as breeders and so ye priest 
could look towards a new position in society. cases? 
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i i selves from insignificance. The “New Fe- 
aA minist” is tired of marriage, child-raising 
and housekeeping. She wants to adminis- 
ter, execute, innovate and create. 


What they are after are those male-domi- 
nated rewarding careers that make a mark 


in society.” 
According to one author: “Women are 
etween 3 í 3 
legally not concerned with opportunities for labour 
2 age- since they exist in the home. ” To her: “Able 
women are interested in opportunities to 
administer, execute, innovate and create.” 
zer had Germaine Greer, who was quoted in 
society, London’s Evening Standard—besides Mrs. 
xamine Gandhi and other women of the year (1970) 
ctively, —as “undoubtedly the queen of all the year’s 
women”, has very strong views about job 
lal pay discrimination. A Cambridge Ph.D., lectu- 
to one rer at Warwick University, frequent contri- 
labour butor to the underground magazine OZ 
at wo- and author of The Female Eunuch, she on 
compa- the one hand told women that they are 
irtners’, “vain, demanding servile bores”, yet on the 
port a other urged them to release themselves from 
eptable. 4 the position into which they have been ‘con- 
semi- “ad ned’. “Women must free themselves from 
e New the pressures put upon them,” she states, 
> home, “and rescue themselves from insignificance. 
ny job. I have this headline in my head: ‘Don’t just 
sit there, get him a job!’ Women supply com- 
ee modities like sex, so they should get re- 
wards. Why should women be humble? 
A N What they want is more and better sex.” 
i 


And London-based American girl Louisa 
Green advocates “better sex education for 
men for better techniques of love-making”. 


Wanted : Right To Wolf-Whistle 


The division of labour between male 
and female, claim the Lib girls, is based on 
an outdated assumption that women cannot 
operate heavy powerful machines, that they 
should not be exposed to male ribaldry and 
“i. ==. that they lack the authority to supervise 

B male staff. To them these are flimsy ex- 
cuses, as only a tiny proportion of jobs re- 
quire unfeminine physical strength, and wo- 
men are no longer inclined to swoon at the 
sound of four-letter words. One 27-year-old 
Mrs Val Hart from Birmingham wants “wo- 
men to have the right to wolf-whistle at 
men or pinch their bottoms”. 


Of the many militants in such groups, 
one Beverley Skinner of Bristol thinks that 
“until equal pay is recognised, women 
should strike, leaving men unfed and un- 
loved, their homes and clothes uncleaned, 
and children left completely in their care”. 


Why is it that women are still not al- 
lowed to become pilots, miners, bus drivers, 
oil drillers, Anglican or Roman Catholic 
priests, except in very few exceptional 
cases? Why are most of the Law Chambers 
closed to women barristers? Women are 
barred from the London Stock Exchange 
and in the British Parliament the male- 
female ratio is one woman member for 
every 24 male members. 


This situation, the Feminists claim, 
arises from our age-old convictions and sys- 
tem of education. Apart from a handful of 
disadvantages based on law, the rest is root- 
ed in the traditional assumption that man 
1S superior to woman and destined to per- 
form a totally different role in life. 


From childhood, girls are encouraged to 
pace the traditional female role prescribed 
ie them. Dolls, kitchen utensils and all 

Se things to do Just like the mother; never 
ee meccano, the toy aeroplane or the bat- 
tanks like their brothers. This they 


“tial eS 


DOWN WITH MEN!—UP WITH WOMEN! Liberationists suffer from various forms of “male 


phobia”. Some prescribe methods which will 


eliminate all aspects of society that are relevant 


to man and create a swinging, groovy women’s world! In America there are over a hun- 
dred New Feminist associations, in Britain nearly fifty—12 based in London alone. 


think attributes to the cause of so few girl 
students opting for vocational classes, In 
practice all craft apprenticeships are closed 
to women, except hairdressing. That, given 
an opportunity, they may excel men was 
amply demonstrated when the only girl 
among this year’s trainees at an institute 


for male hairdressing topped the list of suc- 


cessful students. 


In Sweden the Government is planning 
to ban school books which teach young chil- 
dren to differentiate between male and fe- 
male roles. In Britain, the Lib girls com- 
plain, the girls learn needlework and cook- 
ery while the boys do woodwork or metal 
work. The latter seldom learns to cook, 
sew or make beds. “In most mixed schools,” 
writes one 23-year-old woman journalist in 
‘The Observer’, “the head teacher is a man. 
Add to this the fact that the Prime Minis- 
ter is a man, the TV news is read by a man, 
the vicar is a man and God is a man, it is 
not surprising that children develop the idea 
that authority is naturally invested in the 
male of the species. Girls are taught that 
their goal in life is a man. Perhaps as a re- 
sult, most of them regard employment as a 
stopgap between school and marriage and 
very few bother with further education.” 


Is then finding a job, or some sort of a 
social career, the solution to a housewife’s 
doldrums? Admitting that both human sexes 
are biologically not different, should home 
work and wage earning be equally shared 
by both husband and wife? 


Should the very existence of the male- 
invented marriage customs to subjugate wo- 
men (as the Feminists claim) be abandoned 
for an equal-partner idea? When a woman 
marries, she changes her title from “Miss” to 
“Mrs”, puts on a ring (or vermilion on the 
forehead as in India) and assumes her hus- 
band's surname. Although she is not ob- 
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liged by law to do any of these things, she 
invariably does them—to proclaim her 
belonging to a man. While he exists in his 
own right, she exists only in relation to him. 

A wife assumes by law her husband's 
domicile. Her income is regarded as part 
of his for tax assessments. The wife can, of 
course, ask for separate assessment but sel- 
dom does so—perhaps not to go against the 
age-old tradition. She cannot conceal her 
income from his, while he can if he so de- 
sires, 


In England, if two students marry, it 
is the wife’s grant that is being reduced. A 
married woman, wanting an intra-uterine 
device fitted or needing a hysterotomy 
or similar operation, must have her hus- 
band’s written permission. 


She cannot open a credit account with- 
out her husband’s signature; and single wo- 
men are asked to provide male guarantors. 
The father is, in common law, the sole guar- 
dian of his children. His wife cannot enter 
them in her passport without his permission 
(unless deserted), nor can she take them 
abroad without her husband’s consent, But 
he can do so without consulting her. 


A woman is financially dependent on 
her husband in most cases and is encourag- 
ed to be so, Little is being done to protect 
her if the marriage breaks up. She can 
claim lump sums only up to two-thirds of 
her husband's assets. A single woman liv- 
ing, with or without children, on supple- 
mentary benefits can be penalised for hav- 
ing an affair; for if she is found to be coha- 
biting with a man, she is supposed to be 
supported by him. To the Liberationists 
these are clear discriminations. 


When both partners work, it is the wife 
who is still supposed to do the cooking and- 
—Continued 
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housework. In most cases he probably does 
not know how to cook. It is always assum- 
ed that sne is the one with natural talent 
for cooking and child-minding. She has 
been conditioned to accept this as her res- 
ponsibility. Employers also expect that 
women, not men, should stay at home when 
their children are ill. 


The Women’s Lib feels it is time men 
began to reorient their attitudes and rea- 
lised that the liberation is a serious affair 
and not just another female fad for them 
to indulge in. Betty Friedan had claimed that 
educators, advertisers and psychologists were 
brain-washing women to accept a some- 
thing-less-than-human status in society. 
With the inception of this idea, a slow 
rumbling of discontent began. With immed- 
iate press publicity this tiny movement took 
a great turn. Further research unearthed a 
very disquieting picture in America. 


PES sac OR DURE DE E OS 


Wives were unhappy. Divorces were 
t increasing. Adultery among housewives was 
widespread. Physical and mental problems 
were on the rise as well. According to some 
Feminists, Sigmund Freud was to be blamed 
for most of women’s frustrations. “Most of 
} the blame for providing the scientific under- 
| pinnings,” writes the author of The Lave 
Í Fraud, “for today’s theories on women must 
however be Iaid at the doorstep of Sigmund 
Freud.” Discussing this allegation, one Ame- 
rican publication stated that “Freud, as early 
i as 1894, attributed neuroses and many ner- 
í vous and mental disorders to sexual re- 
pression and ignorance. He tried to see all 
problems of the adult personality as the 
effects of childhood sexual fixations. Sup- 
pose a woman had frustrations, lack of ful- 
filment, mental unhappiness; the postulated 
` answer would be that the origin of those 
despondencies was biological or sexual. She 
was suffering from sexual repression.” 


“A smattering of Freudian theories, 
misunderstanding of the purpose of sex 
and a backlash against Victorian prudery 
are all at least partially responsible for the 
current immorality—mislabelled the New 
Morality. Many Americans and Britons had 
the view that it was mentally unhealthy to 
stifle ungratified sexual urges. As a result 
sex became a national compulsion.” .., “Tt 
grew to be a sort of panacea of excitement 
guaranteed to produce the ultimate in bliss- 
ful happiness, to right every emotional prob- 
lem, and to solve every marital difficulty.” 
(Extracts from a recent American publica. 
igion). 

“Their War-Cry 

The Liberationists’ war-cry is that they 
have “outgrown” the home and should move 
out for a fuller, richer life. They pinpoint 
housework as the main “cause” of most frus- 
trations. To many it is an insult to put as 
occupation: “Housewife”, Paradoxically 
though, the mothers of most of these wo- 
men were themselves career girls. Dr R. L. 
Lorand, author of Love, Sex and the Teen- 


EE says: “As a natural reaction to their 
1saPpointment in the lack of maternal care 
which the $ 


a ey so vainly craved and sought 
irom their career-minded mothers, girls 
ar up determined to be just the opposite 
foe eir disappointing mothers whose ca- 
theft rere the most important factor in 

ves and whose children had continu- 


ous evidenc, 
meen ce of the fact that they came 


Some quotations from the recently pub- 
lished report of a Royal Commission set up 
in 1967 by the Governor-General in the 
Council of Canada may be of much en- 
couragement to the New Feminists. It 
states that “Woman is often presented as a 
sex object, defined as a superficial creature 
who thinks only of her appearence, who 
sees herself mainly in terms of whether she 
is attractive to men. She conforms to the 
beauty and youth standards which men are 
said to want of her. In a study it was found 
that over 89 per cent of the women pic- 
tured in newspapers and magazines are less 
than 35 years of age. As presented by the 
advertiser, women are hardly ever associat- 
ed with intelligence, sincerity, culture, ori- 
ginality or talent. Instead they are depict- 
ed as being young and beautiful. The mass 
media must in some way be encouraged to 
change their emphasis.” : 


“We also recommend that. . . a married 
woman may obtain her passport either in 
her maiden surname or in the surname of 
her husband and that a woman need not 
apply for a new passport after marriage 
unless she wishes to obtain it in her hus- 
band’s surname.” 


For the New Feminists, two most po- 
pular targets of attack are the advertis- 
ing and manufacturing professions which 
they blame for most of their frustrations. 


Endless Appetite 

These professional men knew exactly 
what was wrong with the housewives; and 
most of them went on to exploit the situa- 
tion. Betty Friedan quoted one depth re- 
searcher as saying: “Properly manipulat- 
ed, American housewives can be given the 
sense of identity, purpose, creativity, the 
self-realisation, even the sexual joy they 
lack, by the buying of things.” And many 
of these men just did that. They knew, ac- 
cording to one publication, “that the sale 
of billions of dollars worth of products hing- 
ed to a large extent upon successfully mani- 
pulating or coping with our guilt feelings, 
fears, anxieties, hostilities, loneliness feelings 
and inner tensions.” 


Consequently many people, mostly wo- 
men, were rapidly led to believe that they 
could find happiness in “things”. According 
to one social critic: “The wife's. . endless 
appetite for goods, endlessly fostered, 
reduces a husband to a cash register.” TV 
ads constantly reminded women how a 
cream or an underarm deodorant can save 
her marriage. They confused marital happi- 
ness with the acquisition of gadgets. 


Some Lib girls think that the advertis- 
ing industry, mostly dominated by men, is 
bent on promoting women as decorative 
toys or paragons of domesticity—depending 
on the product to be sold. “Women’s bodies 
are used to sell everything from Barclay 
cards to Lamborghinis. In the popular press, 
half-dressed birds are a major selling point, 
—but what (male) editor ever thinks of 
providing masculine cheesecake for the 
benefit of his female reader?” 


To eradicate male domination, Valerie 
Solanas, who was sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment for shooting Andy Warhol in 
New York in 1968, started her anti-male 
credo SCUM (Society for Cutting Up Men) 
“which will eliminate, through sabotage, all 
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HOW CAN THERE BE LIBERATION 
WITHOUT THE CLASH OF STEEL? So 
far woman has ever been depicted as a su~ 
Berficial creature, interested only in her 
appearance and in sex. She now demands 
to be recognised as intelligent, original and 
talented. She also advocates Sex Education 
for Men for better techniques in love- 
making. Touche! 


aspects of society not relevant to women 
(everything), bring about a complete female 
takeover, eliminate the male sex and begin 
to create a swinging, groovy, out-of-sight 
female world”. To the worried male rea- 
ders, may I hasten to add that she was re- 
moved during the trial into a mental hospi- 
tal where she is reported to be still in, suf- 
fering presumably from schizophrenia. 


Many members of these various WLM 
groups distrust anything and everything 
connected with men and at times seem to be 
suffering from some form of “male phobia”. 
Jill Tweedie of the Guardian, voted the 
Woman Journalist of the Year, was at the 
demonstration organised on March 6, 1971 
(it was in many ways a flop) to champion 
their cause on that bitterly cold snow-swept 
afternoon. “Sex is all we had in common,” 
she claimed. That is why most women brav- 
ed that weather and joined the march from 
Hyde Park to Trafalgar Square. “Odd to 
think in the middle of Oxford Circus that, 
inside our overcoats, under our mufflers, 
coiled within our sweaters and vests, is the 
same intricate reproductive system—fallo- 
pian tubes, uteri, vaginas and breasts—and 
that is why we are here, on March 6, 1971. 
When, since the beginning of time, have 
men ever marched because they shared a 
particular sexual apparatus?” 


As they reached Trafalgar Square, she 
found “men, men, men, grouped at the foot 
of a soaring phallus with Nelson, a man, 
at the top.” 


Finally when it was all over, a group 
of them were stamping and chatting, Said 
one: “There was only one thing wrong: the 
weather, The trade union had such a mar- 
vellous day, the week-end before and we 
had to go and get this.” 


“Well, Luv, what did you expect? God 
is a man." 
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company everywhere. 
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“THE SEX REVOLUTION? 


by SASTHI BRATA 


‘The Sex Revolution’, wherever it may he going on, is the result 
of fundamental socio-technological changes, which have no direet 
connection with sex at all. To the extent that some of these changes 
have taken place im India im the last five years or so, some features 
of ‘The Revolution’ have begun. to make their appearance here toc. 


FEW of the characteristics of “The Sex 

Revolution” in India come perilously 
close to plastic surgery—the discotheques, 
the charas-smoking and the bobbing bra- 
less breasts. But my intuition tells me that 
beneath the simulation of Western mores, 
a radical reorientation of sexual attitudes 
is under way. And high time too! 


ay Of course “The Sex Revolution” is not 
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a two-gender enterprise. In all societies at 
all times, the male has always had a fairly 
free hand. The Muslim is allowed four 
wives and there were no numerical restric- 
tions on the number of spouses a Kulin 
Brahmin could take. Concubines in China, 
Geisha girls in Japan and Baijis in India 
have been perennial euphemisms for the 
outlet of extra-marital male sexual energy. 


Overt polygamy or undercover male 
philandering occupies a respectable place in 
the social history of India, as well as most 
Occidental societies. As far as I know, 
Draupadi is the only example of a polyan- 
drous woman (the five Pandavas were her 
husbands) who receives canonised sanction 
in religious and epic literature anywhere in 
„the world. 


Double Standards 


When the male has gone out and copu- 
lated with a myriad women, it has been 
regarded as an index of his masculine pro- 
wess; when the female has attempted to do 
the same, she has been branded a slut, an 
unseemly character who dares to challenge 
the male hegemony in the bedmate game. 


In the last decade or so, however, the 
two chief restrictions on female sexual en- 
terprise have been, largely removed. The 
woman has been proverbially dependent 
upon the man for her sustenance—food, 
clothing and shelter. In the days of the 
hunter, the man shot the arrow and killed 
athe animal, the woman cooked. Both in pre- 
BDA post-industrial society, the role of the 


shale as breadwinner has been crucial. 


athe man’ 


i In the latter half of the 20th century, 
this state of affairs no longer exists. Brain 
has replaced brawn as the chief necessary 
qualification for earning a livmg. The old 
taboos persist—women are paid less, jobs 
are harder to get. But the raison d'etre for 
an economic hierarchy has vanished. And 
with it has come the clamour for social and 


intellectual equality. 
_, the principal change that has brought 
about 


eee Sex Revolution”, however, is a 
Gnas one the pill. An unmarried 
cies no eae sleeps with the man she fan- 
that agin has to fear pregnancy and all 
appetite entails. And since her sexual 

še and capacity 1s vastly greater than 
5, She has set about killing some of 


the sacred cows, which a male-orfented man- 
kind has been worshipping for a few thou- 
sand years now. 


This is where I find the Indian situation 
So enormously depressing. The dichotomy 
between profession and practice is pro- 
found. The sophisticated Indian damsel, 
speaking in a chiselled Oxbridge accent, 
will agree with every theoretical point you 
make. But, come the time for execution, she 
will resort to the demure techniques of an old 
and vanished era. She will talk of “love” 
and “communication” and “tenderness” with 
the same quixotic urgency as an American 
homosexual in a Paris cafe. She will dance 
with you cheek to cheek, but try to slide 
your silk fingers up her blouse and under 
her bra—and you will be informed in the 


most unequivocal physical terms that this 
territory is verboten! 


Virgin Soil Upturned 


Ask an emancipated Indian man if 
he will marry a non-virgin and you will 
only have to see the incredulous smile on 
his lips to know that you have committed 
a massive blunder. I have personally stayed 
‘away from virgins all my adult life. The 
‘single experience of devirginating a girl 
that I’ve had was so messy and unrewarding 
that I took a vow never to attempt the phi- 
Janthropic act again. The compensations in 
ego terms that most men, especially Indians, 
set such store by should be pitted against 
Wilde’s immortal aphorism: “A man wants 
to be a woman’s first love, a woman wants 
to be a man’s last romance.” 


In India this sort of truism should be 
instinctively experienced. But thanks to 
British rule, it isn’t. And even now the puri- 
tanical dichotomy persists. Ask a girl in 
Delhi—as I did—if she would like to sleep 
with you and you are not even rebuked. The 
eyebrows shoot up in horror for a moment 
and then the serene curtain of condescension 
comes swiftly down: ‘Has this man taken 
leave of his senses?’ 


You might try to argue that you might 
resemble an ape but actually you are not 
one. That you have thought seriously about 
the question, that the lady to whom you are 
addressing yourself appears very attractive 
to you and it would be your privilege if... 
But you are not given a second hearing. 
Such things are not done, such questions are 
not asked. 


So you play what you consider your 
trump-card: “I have never had the privilege 
of sleeping with a bona-fide Indian girl,” 
Horror of horrors, what right haye you to 
confide in this manner? She doesn't want to 
know. And then, when you begin to laugh 
uproariously, upsetting the whisky glass, 


with hysteric tears rolling down your cheeks 
the gentle gazelle slides down the sofa and 
tries to give you comfort—maternally. Ins- 
tantly you rise, Machiavellian as ever, and 
offer profuse thanks for her generosity. The 
point has been made, no need for further 
exchange. With question-marks stamped all 
Over her face, the representative of “The 
Revolution” lets herself out of the door. You 
lie back and continue sipping your Scotch. 


Of course India has changed. When I 
was young, you could not kiss a girl with- 
out planning an M15 operation. Nowadays 
they do—obviously. But the stranglehold of 
Victoria’s starchy morality remains. And the 
English-speaking class in this country, long 
conditioned to accept imported ethics rather 
than indigenous ones, has one hell of a jump 
to take. But I am intrigued and amused that, 
at least on the surface, there has been so 
much change. And alcohol and sex and per- 
Missive talk has become more the norm 
than the sneaky, surreptitious violation of 
taboo that they used to be. 


There is a legend, sedulously cultivated 
in the West, that Indian women are unima- 
ginably sexy, graceful, tender, sophisticated 
and crafty. An Indian male finds this sort 
of myth about himself perpetuated only in 
such havens as Scandinavia. In the rest of 
the West, the Indian woman has a sexual 
carte blanche. ( speak out of jealousy, of 
course). But illusion and reality, being as 
dialectically opposed as they are, I would 
humbly suggest that, in addition to antiques, 
raw silk, monkeys and Nehrumania that we 
currently export from here, the Indian fe- 
male should be added to the list. Without 
descending in the vulgarity of foreign-ex- 
change considerations, she would earn this 
country so much goodwill that even statis- 
tics will have to stand aside. 
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q The Lotus And The Crescent 


Sir—Apropos M. H. Kidwai’s letter 
about the Khilafat agitation (January 23), 
I have a relic of the Congress-Khilafat 
Movement. It is a token in white metal, show- 
ing on one side a lotus and in the centre a 
crescent, with the word satyagraha in the 
Devanagari and Urdu scripts. 


Such tokens were given to the leaders 
of batches offering satyagraha for identifi- 
cation, lest a Government agent got in to 
defeat the movement. It is surprising that 
the present generation is forgetting even the 
recent past. The youngsters of those times 
are old folks today. 


I was a high school student during the 
early ’20s, when the Ali Brothers were to 
visit Hyderabad. The Nizam’s Government 
did not grant permission to the famous bro- 
thers to come to Hyderabad and a strong 


æ Police guard was thrown around Golden 


Threshold, the residence of Sarojini Naidu. 
Incidentally, Sarojini Devi’s house, where 
she lived and worked all her life, is now a 
cafe instead of being a national monument! 
Even the nameplate has been removed. 


“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” 

Every community in India has contri- 
buted to the struggle for freedom, includ- 
ing the microscopic minority of Parsis. 

I also have some rare relics of the In- 
dian National Army. Such valuable relics 
in private hands may be lost to the nation 
in the course of time. Like the Khilafat 


Movement, the coming generations may also 


forget the National Army of Subhas Chan- 


dra Bose. 
Hyderabad 


The First Bourbon 


Sir—K. P. Narayanan writes that “the 
first Bourbon in India was Jean Philippe 
de Bourbon Navarre Gascon, who landed 
in Goa in 1560” (“The Bourbons of Bhopal”, 
January 6). According to my limited study 
of the subject, the first Bourbon who came 
to India (Goa) was Jacques Bourbon, who 
was Principal of the great institution, the 
College of St Paul, started with the endea- 
vours of Francisco Xavier in 1543. Francisco 
Xavier, one of the seven original members 
of the Society of Jesus who set foot on 
Indian soil on May 6, 1542, was also relat- 
ed, on his mother’s side, to the royal family 
of Navarre and to the Bourbons. 


Sopara (Thana) ANWAR MUNSHI 
Old Hat 


Sir—Jokes, like any other piece of 
literature, give insight into the thinking and 
culture of a particular society. Now after 
Indianising the jokes in your publication 
we read stale, hackneyed and fifty-year-old 
Grandfather’s pocket-watch jokes, which 
neither add to our knowledge nor to the 
thrill. The only difference, if any, between 
your jokes and round-the-street-corner 
pranks is that a few cheap squibbles have 
been translated into bad English. 


New Delhi V. P. SAXENA 
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STATE ELECTION 


LECTIONS are an essential concomitant 

of a parliamentary democracy. Every 
leader tries to utilise them to create an 
establishment of his own choosing. Mrs 
Indira Gandhi is no exception. If anything, 
she has proved herself far more adept at 
it in the last few years than any other poli- 
tical leader on the Indian scene since Inde- 
pendence, not excepting her own father, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


In a vast country like India with a 
national parliament and a score of State 
Jegislatures, the operation, in order to be 
successful, has to be piecemeal. Until it is 
completed, the power equation at the Centre 
and between the Centre and the States will 
continue to be determined, not by the leader 
at the Centre, but by strong local bosses 
whose survival does not depend on the sup- 
port from the Centre. 
This was demonstrated most effectively 
in 1966 when Mrs Gandhi was herself 
chosen as the Prime Minister in succession 
to the Jate Mr Lal Bahadur Shastri by a 
combination of strong Chief Ministers 
against the formidable challenge of Mr Mo- 
rarji Desai. Her subsequent emergence as 
the supreme leader at tie Centre is now 


history. 
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THEY PROPOSE— 
SHE DISPOSES 


Viewed against this background, the 
split in the Congress and the delinking of 
the State and Parliament elections fall into 
a pattern. The first phase of the operation 
was over with the emergence of Mrs Gan- 
dhi’s Congress as the ruling party at the 
Centre with a massive majority. In the pro- 
cess a large number of party bosses were 
either squeezed out at the time of the split 
or fell by the wayside in the elections to the 
Lok Sabha. 


The second phase of the operation has 
just begun. 

Having emerged as the undisputed 
leader at the Centre, Mrs Gandhi has turned 
her attention to the States. The split 
in the Congress and her massive victory in 
the Lok Sabha elections a year ahead of 
schedule created the right atmosphere in 
most of the States for her to initiate drastic 
reorganisation of the party. 


WAITING FOR A TICKET... it may be a 
long wait. 
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REDUCED IN STATURE? 
Y..B. Chavan’s position in | 
the Congress hierarchy 1 
a matter of speculation, 
Once the undisputed lead- 
er of Maharashtra, whom 
Nehru called to the Centre | 
after the 1962 NEFA de- 
bacle, Chavan received a 
setback in the 1969 Presi- 
dential election. His subse- 
quent, transfer from the | 
Home to the Finance Min- 
istry was regarded by 
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SELECTION OF CONGRESS CANDIDATES has been left to Mrs Gandhi’s trusted follow- 
tis. Even after the selection she had the final word. Personal loyalty has, in many cases, 


been given precedence over party and political commitment. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
j 
| 


ELECTION CAMPAIGNS COST MUCH MONEY. This time it should not be very expensive 
for the official Congress candidates, as the party has created the impression that the cre- 
dit for the victory over Pakistan should go to it. Nevertheless local issues and caste consi- 
derations have still to be overcome or “squared”. 


As a consequence more than three- 
fourths of the State units of the party were 
put under ad hoc committees, constituted 
mainly by people handpicked or approved 
by herself or by her close advisers. 


Naturally the selection of the candidates 
for the March poll will now be in the hands 
of people who owe their own importance in 
the party to Mrs Gandhi herself. Even after 
the selections made by them, the final say 
will be of the Central Election Committee 
in which she commands a clear majority. 

This major reorganisation of the party 
at the State level was stalled by the deve- 
lopments in Bangla Desh which coincided 
with Mrs Gandhi's emergence as the sup- ~ 
reme leader at the Centre. As the crisis in — 
Bangla Desh developed into a full-scale war 
against Pakistan, the holding of elections in — 
States in February this year became a re- 
mote prospect, Had the war prolonged 
even by a month, elections would have been 


impossible this year. In fact, in the midst 


of the 14-day war, a decision was taken, in 
consultation with the Opposition, to post- 
pone these elections by a year. But the 
glorious victory within a fortnight and 
liberation of Bangla Desh changed the situa- 
tion qualitatively. What seemed at one stage 
a bad time to hold elections became | 
most appropriate from the point of view 
the ruling party at the Centre. $ 


Gradually Mrs Gandhi's strategy to ex 
ploit the victory over Pakistan for political 
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_ gains in the coming State elections unfoldea 
itself. She and her advisers thought this was 
the ideal time to hold elections even in. 
those States where they were not due. Except 
for the three States of Tamil Nadu, Orissa 
and Kerala, where elections were held last 
year and where her party did not do too 
= well, most other States, it was felt, should f 
: Eo to the polls in March. : oe 
But for her own home State of Uttar euxorretny Election 


Pradesh, every other State fell in line, Mrs 
y z Gandhi agreed not to have elections in UP 


ernment headed by Mr Kamalapati Tripathi 

oyed a comfortable majority and she was 

neountering some difficulty in projecting 
alternative radical leadership at various pre aala 


DIDSOLUTION OF 
STATE ASSEMBLY 
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term in 1974. Being a huge State riven EE 
h political factionalism and suffering 
acute economic stagnation, it is consi- 

wiser to deal with it separately. 

‘Thus a situation has been created under 
ss which all, except four States, will go to the 
polls in the second week of March. After the 
victory in the short war against Pakistan, no 
one seriously believes that Mrs Indira Gan- 
. dhi's Congress will encounter much opposi- 
tion, except in some States and isolated 
_ pockets where purely local issues and caste 
considerations will play a crucial role, or 
where she is unable to project an alternat- 
ive leadership. ; 
For a more detailed assessment of the 
election prospects it is essential to divide the 
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State Assembly 


tenders in Rajasthan will be the Con- 
gress, the Jana Sangh and the Swatan- 
tra, though the Congress (O) and others 
will enter the fray. The Congress, as in 
some other States, has come to an electoral 
understanding with the CPI. The Congress. 
has tried to improve its image by tactfully 
easing out its well-entrenched Chief Minis- 
ter, Mohanlal Sukhadia, replacing him by a 
non-controversial figure in Barkatullah 
Khan. The party will face a tough challenge 
both from the Swatantra and the Jana 
Sangh. 


Itates going to the polls into three catego- 
ries: those where elections were due this 
year in any case like Maharashtra, Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Himachal Pradesh, Assam, Andhra Pradesh; 
those where President's rule was imposed 
over six months ago like Gujarat, Mysore, 
Punjab and West Bengal; and finally States 
like Bihar and Haryana where elections 
were not due but conditions were created 
for them to go to the polls along with other 
States. 


The ruling party in the States, which 
fall in the first category, by and large es- 
faped the convulsions which afflicted it in 
“ther States at the time of the split. This 


e SU Was bevause the established leaders in these 
1969, fC States threw their lot with the Prime Minis- 
x to fighi as ter, and therefore continued in power undis- 
ut of 24% iurbed. This probably gave them a false 


TOUGH CHALLENGE. The principal con- 


sense of security and infused 
element of defiance towards Centr. 
ity. They began ignoring Ce 
on important policy matters 
forms, ceiling on urban property or 
cultural income-tax. They feared probal 
that implementation of such measures 
hit the very elements in the States 
sustained them in power. Their continu 
in power and their total hold on the Si 
party machine, therefore, became a |! 
hurdle in the way of implementing the radi 

cal programme outlined in the election mani- 
festo of Mrs Gandhi. ae 


This programme implied a qualitativ 
change in the party. So far the prospero 
peasant proprietor formed the base 
party. Mrs Gandhi's programme would hai 
given the landless and the small agricultur= 
ist an equal stake in the party, which was 
not in the interest of these leaders. 
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The other reason for the gradual elimi: 
nation of leaders who had long been in posi 
tions of power and had shown a tendenc 
defy the Centre was motivated by Mrs | 
dhi’s desire to create a new political esta- 
blishment of her own choosing. Thus M 
Mohanlal Sukhadia had to go, followed 
Mr Brahmananda Reddi in Andhra P: : 
desh. The exit of Mr Shyama Charan Shukla 
in Madhya Pradesh and Mr Mahendra Mo- 
han Chaudhury in Assam took some time, 
but it was effected with equal finesse. The 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra, Mr V. | 
Naik, seems to have survived for the ti 
being, presumably because he bowed 
the wishes of Mrs Gandhi in the select 
of candidates from his State. In Kashmir, 


while there was no conflict of person 


COMPOSITION 
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CASTEISM RAMPANT. Mysore has a strong base for-the Cungress but apparently ts afflic 
ed with casteism. The two leading communities are the Lingayats and the Vokkaligas, 
1967 the Lingayuts were given 85 tickets and the Vokkaligas 63, This time each has been 
lotted only 45. The Backward Classes get 52 tickets, Muslims and Brahmins 16 each, 
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A CONGRESS VICTORY is assured in Andhra Pradesh, which has been a stronghold of the 
party. With the merger of the Telengana Praja Samiti, the party has been further strength- 
ened. But even before the TPS joined it, it was able to win all the by-elections for the State 
_ Assembly held after 1967. Uninterrupted power, however, has had a corrupting influence 
on the party bosses in the State, who have ignored Central Government Plate for speedy 
land reforms. The Telengana agitation gave Mrs Gandhi a chance to ease out Chief Minister 
Brahmananda Reddi. Other parties on the scene are the Swatantra, the CPI and the CPM. 
Apart from the Swatantra and the CPM, the Congress will face opposition from the Janu 
Sangh, which is fielding about 100 candidates. But the Congress can still face the electorate 
with confidence. 
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or ideas, the death of Mr G. M, Sadiq has 
projected a new leader in Mir Qasim who 
will have to look to Delhi for strength ang * 
support for quite some time. 


Among the States falling in the second. 
category, Gujarat and Mysore emerged as the 
strongholds of the Organisation Congress 
after the split. But with the sweeping viç. 
tory of Mrs Gandhi's party in the Lok Sabha 
elections last year, there was a sudden cro- 
sion in the ranks of the Organisation Con. 
gress in these States and within a few 
months both Governments fell, giving place 
to President’s rule. The problem in these |} 
States is not so much of eliminating esta. | 
blished leaders as of projecting a new cone 
sive leadership free from power-hungry fac. | 
tions—a task Mrs Gandhi’s party managers | 
are. finding very difficult. So far as Punjab _ 
is concerned the split did not affect the | 
party’s fortunes which were, in any case, not 
very bright against the Akali Dal at that , 
lime. But it helped the party to get rid of 
some of its dead wood. 


PARTY POSITION IN STATE ASSEMBLY 


Its chances have brightened because | 
of the failure of the Akali Dal Ministry, — 
continuing dissensions in the Akali Dal and J 
the shadow of an inquiry hanging over the | 
heads of some of its important leaders, in- 
cluding the former Chief Minister, Mr P. S. 
Badal. 


| 
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In West Bengal, the Communist Marx- | 


ists still pose a major challenge, although | 
Mrs Gandhi’s Congress is reported to have © 
a better chance now because of the im- 
provement in the law-and-order situatio 
during President’s rule in the last si 
months. The main reason, however, i 


leaders like Mr Bijoy Singh Nahar from the 
helm of affairs of the party. As against this 
the Marxists have lost some of their popular 
appeal, particularly in the urban areas, 
cause of their lukewarm attitude to t 
emergence of a free Bangla Desh. 


Problematic Bihar 


Of the two in the third category, Bih 
is the more problematic State, because 
politics has long been frozen on caste lines 
and no leader of eminence, who could exer 
cise a healthy influence, has emerged at the 
State level after the death of Dr Sri 
Krishna Sinha, Meanwhile, caste groups 
regional parties have proliferated in the 
wake of-the politics of violence and corru 
tion. Until recently the Congress kept añ 
ineffective and innocuous coalition in power 
because it could not itself provide an elfer 
tive leadership. By forcing an election # 
Bihar along with other States at this t 
Mrs Gandhi probably hopes to bring 4 


at least a more stable political set-up if i TWO. 
a better one. CPM. 

In the case of Haryana the situatii i Congre 
was different. While the State bad do an elec 
rather well economically under the leadh ane } 
ship of the young and energetic Chief M Bloc t 
ter, Mr Bansi Lal, politically he was wi Biplab 
accused of adopting questionable means ene 
keep his party's slender majority intact! noah 
the past, the State had been badly af Accord 
by the evil of indisciplined defections. D tioh is 


of any ideological cohesion, the party 
threatened with opportunistic floor-e 
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Following Ranchi riots B.P. Mandal (SSP) 
formed Opposition group called Sothit Dat 
PRESIDENTS RULE PROCLAIMED ON Toth jaa, IHS 
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orn 
‘Chief Minister: B.P. Mandal 
INS och Mar. 188 
6r MINISTRY DEFEATED 
By 165 Votes to 148 on 18th Mar. 1948 
Dissident Congressmen 
which included 
BHOLA PASWAN SHASTAI 
& GINODANAND JHA 
formed LOKTANTRIK DAL 
IN on itih March (968 
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U.F. MINISTRY 


Chief Minister: Bhola Parwan Shastri 
Tind Mar. IHS- Ich pona 1968 
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revived JANATA PARTY 
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PARTY POSITION IN STATE ASSEMBLY 


ASSEMBLY DISSOLVED 
PRESIDENTS RULE PROCLAIMED 
25™ June i968 


PARTY POSITION IN 


BIHAR HAS PRESENTED A DISMAL PIC- 
TURE following the 1967 elections. It has had 
a bewildering variety of coalition govern- 
ments formed by politicians revelling in de- 
fections. The instability created by them—i 

the 1969 mid-term elections 23 parties were 
in the fray and none got a clear majority— 
has forced a third election within five years. 
The leading contestants are the Congress, 
the Jana Sangh and the Socialist Party. The 
Congress has entered into an electoral 
understanding with the CPI (for 50 con- 
tituencies) and the PSP (14 constituencies). 


TWO FRONTS. The main contest in West 
Bengal will be between the Congress and the 
, each assisted by electoral allies. The 
Ongress has succeeded in getting the Bangla 
Congress to merge with it and has come to 
an electoral arrangement with the CPI. The 
CPM has forged an alliance with six other 
SE parties: the SUC, the RSP, the Forward 
BEG, the DCPI, the Workers Party and the 
t iplabi Bangla Congress. Each front is con- 
esting all the 280 seats. The Congress has 
z free 41 constituencies for the CPI. In the 
Aca front, the CPM will contest 218 seats. 
tion ting to political observers, the situa- 
" ts favourable to the Congress. 


Governments a la pre-De Gaulle French Style 
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PARTY POSITION IN STATE ASSEMBLY 


DEFECTIONS PARALYSED 


DEMOCRACY IN THE STATE 


STATE ASSEMBLY 


‘important officers. | 


indication as yet of Mr Bansi 3 
ambitious leaders in the State have already 
raised the demand for his displacemen' 


Although Mr Bansi Lal's perforr 
on the economic front is considered fair: 
good, he has created powerful opponents 1 
his unorthodox and at times high i 
manner of functioning. Some of his Oj 
nents compare him to Mr Pratap Singh 
Kairon and fondly hope that he will com 
to the same sorry pass. Even in the admi 
nistration he is stated to have annoyed som: 


No All-India Opposition 


A partywise analysis of the coming 
State elections also throws up certain inter- 
esting conclusions. The most important 
that there is no all-India organised opposi 
tion to the New Congress this time. 
Opposition, if any, will be of a region 
al nature. The drubbing that the four- : 
alliance got during the Lok Sabha elections 
in March last year not only broke the — 
alliance but also reduced its four constitu- 
ents to the status of almost regional parties. 


For instance, the Jana Sangh which was 
considered an up-and-coming party at least 
in the Hindi-speaking heartland of India i 
today struggling to survive in its stronghol 
of Rajasthan, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar. In Rajasthan and Gujarat its base was 
the same as that of the Swatantra Party 

and, in combination, the two could still pose 
a challenge to the ruling party. Separately 
both are going to cut each other’s votes be- _ 
sides losing the sympathy of the smaller 
princes, who are stated to have veeri 
round to the ruling party after the abolition 
of the Privy Purses. i 


In Madhya Pradesh, the Swatantra Party 
had hardly any base. But the Jana Sangh in- 
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combination with the Rajmata of Gwalior 
was quite strong and hoped, until recently, | 
| 
i 
| 


that it would form the Government after the JAMMU & KASHMIR 
elections. The victory in the short war against 
Pakistan and the displacement of the dis- 
credited Government of Mr Shukla has 


os shaken its confidence. Its leaders do not | Brak dee ie pao ee o o 6 € , 
g talk any more of sweeping the polls. Even ‘oso y y y y y y y y y y y y 9 i 
so it is one State where the Jana Sangh. j da T1952 
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with the support of the Rajmata could pose 
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© 
a serious challenge. | Dist One Diol o oO 
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Leadership Vacuum 
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In Bihar, the position is very fluid. The 


Socialist Party has some base in the State. | Ol ORo On ONO a0 
The Jana Sangh too claims considerable en | y y y y y y 
j 34 


following. Some important caste leaders be- 


RES ‘=e 


longing to the Organisation Congress also 


hope to exploit the Jeadership vacuum in | oono OO a> : Te eet ome arc Ne 
ae | oot YYY) $ OUCH VOOR M 
The New Congress has, therefore, de- 22 : of ee ; 967 


cided to project a distinctly leftist image in | 

combination with the Communist Party of i RETURNED UNCONTESTED - ELECTED 
India and the splinter groups of the former | 

PSP and SSP which remained out of the So- 
cialist Party at the time of their merger. 


The Jana Sangh hopes that the SP, ihe eke $ i 
Organisation Congress he Nen Cone LIMPING DEMOCRACY. An important Jeature oj the past Jour elections in Jammu and Kash- 
CPI binati in int 2 mir was the large number oj uncontested seats acquired by the ruling party. The State to- 
gress- combination will cut mto eaen day presents the picture of a “limping democracy” of the Union. The charge of subversion 
other’s votes among the Muslims, the tribals, and anti-national activities against the banned parties and externed political personalities 
the backward classes and the Harijans, giv- cannot bear serious scrutiny when one remembers that, during the critical days of the Indo- 
ing it a clear advantage with its committed Pak war, no such stern action was considered necessary. The Government has enough pow- 
“Hindu .votes ers to dea effectively with any treasonable or anti-national activity. The National Confer- 
€ js ence Executives’ decision to merge with the State Conaress will strengthen this party. 
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THE AKALIS, who have been instrumentel in the creation oj the 
Manipur, Tripura and Meghalaya were granted statehood. Best 


-esent State of Punjab, have never been able to wield power unaided 


l y oer artie mar Pepper eet Alora pe the last two two new Union Territories were carved out of Assam: Arundc € ruling 
cereal ee ap per cen N PEDES 7 E Lok Sabha, has and Mizoram, All the four States in the region—Assam, Maripu’; 
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13 Parliamentary seats as against only one by the Akali. 1952, 7] in 1957, 79 in 1962, 70 in 1967. Its new Chief Minister, 
Chander Sinha, expects to win 90% of the 114 Assembly seats, 
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i —Dilip Banerjee 
| REJOICE, WE CONQUER. An election post- 
| er, among many of this type, peps up the 
| poll atmosphere in West Bengal. 
| Unless the New Congress is able to 
| reach a firm electoral understanding with 
| the important CPI group, the State may 
+ | once again emerge from these elections with- 
| out any party or combination in a majority 
l to provide it a stable government. The New 
| Congress leadezship is not in a mood to 
| encourage regional or splinter groups, like 
| the two Jharkhand parties or the Lok Tan- 
| tric Dal. It would prefer that such groups 
| merge their identity with one of the major 
Pi parties. 


In West Bengal, as has been already 
stated, the Marxist Communists alone pose 
any serious challenge. Much will depend 
on the success of the electoral alliance en- 
tered into by the New Congress with the 
CPI and its efforts to get other leftist groups 
into this alliance. The idea is to isolate the 
Marxists and exploit the disenchantment of 
the people with them because of their con- 
tinuing indulgence in the politics of violence. 


In the last elections in the State, al- 
though no party had a clear majority, the 
Congress almost doubled its strength, while 
the Marxists improved their position by 35 
per cent. The losers were the CPI and 
ather small leftist groups which failed to 


àge a united front with either of the 
nts. 
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| The Challenge From Within 


3 In Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, Maha- 
| fashtra and Gujarat, while there is not 


i 


much of a threat from outside except in 
4 Pockets where the Organisation Congress 

still has a hold, the challenge really comes 
4 pon within because of a conscious effort on 
| ‘he part of Mrs Gandhi to change the caste 
[and class base of the party. 
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THE CONGRESS WILL FARE WELL. Under the firm leadership of Chief Minister Yasli- 
want Singh Parmar, Himachal Pradesh has all along voted the Congress to power. The other 
parties (like the PSP) have appeared on the Political scene as an offshoot of the Congress, 
Only now has the Jana Sangh started making an impact on the State's electorate. The vari- 
ous constituencies, in the difficult mountainous terrain, have placed. their trust, in local 
personalities. This explains the large number of Independents being returned to the Assem- 
bly. With the development of communications, Himachal Pradesh is bound to be exposed to 
different political influences. The Congress will fare well in the current election, coming as tt 
does so soon after the State has been raised in status. 
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ago. They reveal a strong suppo 


Minister Rao Birendra Singh. 

tra members. Defections became 
defected (two defected four times, two three times, six 
Assembly was dissolved in. November 1967 and President’s 
elections were held in May 1968 and again the Congress w 
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A BOAC VCI10 is the perfect 
plane to be in between business 
appointments. 

If you have work to do, you’ll do it 
better in the peace and quiet only a 
VC10 can offer. With BOAC’s staff 
ready to serve you anything from 
stationery to a bracing drink. 

And if you want to relax, the VC10 
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comfortable chairs in the air. Plus 
overhead luggage lockers that leave 
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BOAC’s VC10 makes business trips 
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NO CONGRESS MAJORITY in any of the 
three Union Territories of Delhi, Goa and 
Pondicherry. In fact, in Goa, the Congress 
has no representative in the State Assembly 
or the Lok Sabha. Still the Congress feels 
it fairly safe now to contest without an 
electoral alliance with either the United 
Goans or the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak 
parties. In Delhi—which does not have an 
Assembly but a Metropolitan Council with 56 
elected members—the Congress lost to the 
Jana Sangh in 1967, both in the Parliament- 
ary and Council elections. The Congress has 
now made adjustments with the CPI (for 
four constituencies) and with the Republican 
Party (one constituency). In Pondicherry 
the Congress had to take second place in the 
State Assembly after the 1967 polls, 


has been divided region-wise, thus breaking 
the monolithic structure of the State party. 


As a close associate of Mrs Gandhi put 
it, a “catharsis of the Congress” is being 
attempted to change the basic character of 
the organisation. How far she will succeed 
is difficult to say at the moment. But what 
is certain is that she is attempting to create 
a new political establishment in a major 
part of the country, which owes its existence 
to her personally. Mrs Gandhi perhaps hopes 
to achieve this end by retiring most of the 
senior leaders and Ministers in the States. 


Her Real Test 


_ She tried this experiment for the first 
time in Kerala in 1971 and is now extending 
it to the rest of the country. Whether this 
new political establishment will be more 
radical and dynamic than the present ne 
will only be known in the next four years 
at the end of which Mrs Gandhi will have 
fo get a fresh mandate from the people. 


Politically, she has achieved remarkable 
Tesults within ten months of her return to 
ace power at the Centre. It is in the 
; nomic sphere that she will face her real 
est in the coming years. 
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by DARA KADVA 


Kuwait celebrates its National 
Day on February 27 and enters 
its 12th year of independence in 
compleie peace, stability and 
progress. Afier Iran and Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait is the largest 
producer of oil im the Middle 
East, with an annual income ex- 
ceeding £500 million for a popu- 
lation of less than one million. 
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HE architect of modern Kuwait was the 
late Amir Shaikh Abdullah Al Salem 
Al Sabah who, at least to the people of 
Bombay, was no stranger. It was during his 
reign that Kuwait began to have an income 
from oil. This income increased steadily and 
a firm basis for the country’s development 
was laid. The Amir used to spend four 
months in a year in Bombay in the later 
years of his life. He died in 1965. 
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The present Amir, H. H. Shaikh Sabah 
Al Salem Al Sabah, has continued with the 
expansion and development of the country’s 
economy. 


~ — 


It is not easy to calculate exactly Ku- 
wait's annual income—90% of it derived from 
export of oil alone. But it is estimated that, 
with the increase in posted prices of oil 
agreed upon at Teheran last year and the 
compensation for dollar devaluation agreed 
upon at Geneva in January this year, Ku- 
wait’s annual income exceeds £500 million 
for a population of less than one million. 
The resultant surplus and affluence can be 
‘yell imagined. After Iran and Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait is the largest producer of oil in the 
Middle East and her current production is 
between 120 and 130 million ions per year. 


The staggering statistics produced by 
this country cannot be compared with those 
of the other developed or undeveloped 
countries, because it could give a mislead- 
ing picture in both cases. None the less, a 
glance at them could be most rewarding. 


Kuwait’s annual growth rate, for the 
past six years, has been averaging a neat 


SWAMI CHINMAYANANDA at a Hindu 
religious function in Kuwait. 
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MODERN KUWAIT 


THE LAST VISIT. The late Am 
return from his last trip to Bom 


11%. As seen by the UN, this is the highest 
in the world. But still it is not a reliable 
way of assessing the country’s strength, be- 
cause it is dependent only on one commo- 
dity, whose fortunes in world markets are 
by no means everlastingly bright. A sharp 
drop in world demand could bring down 
the growth rate to next to nothing. 


Again, for the UN, Kuwait’s annual po- 
pulation growth rate of 8% is also the high- 
est in the world. But this is not natural 
growth and is caused mainly by immigra- 
tion. 


Such is also the case with all other 
“records” held by Kuwait—like a 4-0 ratio 
of cars to its population; most telephones 
per capita; the world’s most air-conditioned 
city; and so on and so forth. 


Economic Poser 


It is a challenge to world economic ex- 
perts to identify where they think countries 
like Kuwait stand; they have yet to coin 
a suitable phrase to describe their econo- 
mies. A highly affluent economy having all 
the symptoms of underdevelopment-—that is 
what Kuwait is. Renowned experts, like 
former World Bank President Dr Eugene 
Black, have tried their hand at ascertaining 
what Kuwait is and prescribing how best it 
can use its immense wealth for its own and 
the region’s good. Dr Black gave up after 
a couple of visits to the country—because 
he simply ould not get first-hand records 
and statistics, and there was also no know- 
ledge of the ultimate authority who would 
implement his recommendations. 


ir Shaikh Abdullah Al Salem Al Sabah at Kuwait airport on 
bay in June 1965. The Amir modernised oil-rich Kuwait, 


Though friendly and gentle, the Ku- 
waitis are also proud and self-centred and 
fiercely independent in their actions. This 
applies to the leaders as well as the lower 
echelons among them, The Kuwait Civil 
Service, which is 75% staffed by Kuwaitis, 
has therefore too many managers and too 
few workers, rendering the government 


machinery lethargic, snail-paced and in neari 


chaos as a result. 


Baffling Aspect 


Another aspect of Kuwait's economy © 
he releg 
ea 


which baffled Dr Black most was t 
vance between savings and investment. 
was surprised beyond credibility tha’ 
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the country go in for savings as aga 


bare 6%-for investment. Even 5 
tate has 


tries and capital projects. What then 
pens to the vast savings is anyb 
But one thing is obvious: that the sā 
are not in Kuwait but are de 
mainly in Beirut, Zurich and London. 


Money operators and manipula 3 
these places thrive on Kuwaiti money, wan 
as the Kuwaiti depositor himse 
a mere 10% or 12% interest or 
mium per year. The famed In 
Lebanon became overnight an 
financial giant in the early sixties i a 
because of Kuwaiti deposits. And aya 
crashed just as abruptly because ae ou 
Kuwaitis started a run on the bank Py a 
licly withdrawing their deposits. 3 
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è Knowledgeable Arabs, who understand 
Št this, always call, for greater investments in 
| Arab countries to put the surplus Arab ca- 
pital to profitable use. But, as things are, 
this is likely to remain an attractive ideal 
on paper only, because the investors basi- 
cally lack confidence in Arab economies 
and regimes. Besides, what little invest- 
ments the Kuwaitis had made in the early 


4 sixties in Egypt, Syria and the Sudan was 


later nationalised by socialistic regimes. 


Although President Sadat of Egypt and 
President Assad of Syria have now restored 


A some of these properties and have pledged 


t airport on 
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not to touch foreign investments in future, 
confidence has not yet been fully restored. 
The Kuwait Government and the Arab Lea- 
gue are now spearheading a move to form 
an Arab Investments Guarantees Union, so 
that inter-Arab investments in future do not 
become targets of expropriation by Leftist 
regimes. Kuwait remains constantly uncer- 
tain of the goodwill of its neighbours to- 
wards it. A small, almost defenceless and 
wealthy country can easily become a prey to 
hungry outsiders. In 1963 the Kuwait Fund 
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` for Arab Economic Development (KFAED) 


was formed to give “loans” to Arab states 


` for “development projects”. Although they 


stipulate repayment and interest terms 
properly, these “loans” are actually out- 
Tight grants with no hopes of recovery. 
Since its inception, the Fund has given out 
about £200 million to various Arab states, 
with the biggest chunk going, of course, to 
Iraq, which itself hardly needs foreign as- 
sistance in the form of cash. 


As a result, Kuwait’s stature as a major 
aid giver has grown considerably; but it has 
still not made Kuwait a major Arab na- 
tion whose views and policies count as a fac- 
tor in the future-of this region. 


In a moment of pique, President Nasser 
had once referred to Kuwait in these terms: 
“I know of a place in the Arab world where 
they have built 3,000 houses and are call- 
ing themselves an ‘emerging nation.’...” 

That was in 1963, and this is 1972, but 
still the Arab view of Kuwait has not chang- 


ed appreciably because, in actual terms, the 
difference between then and now is only 


that the number of houses has gone up from 


ey Fg A 
Hapi 


3,C00 to 300,000. The smallness of the coun- 
try has always hampered the growth of 
‘Kuwait's political prestige in the Arab world, 
which takes this country too much for 
granted and her aid as an inducement more 
designed io buy Arab silence and eriticism 
than a genuine concern on her part for the 
welfare and development of the region. 


Since independence Kuwait has tollow- 
ed a policy of positive neutrality in Arab and 
international affairs and has at times of- 
fered her mediation in such Arab disputes 
as the Yemen civil war and the Jordan-Com- 
mando dispute. In world affairs, Ku- 
wait follows a right-of-centre path. As an 
Islamic state, Kuwait, like the other Arab 
monarchies, supports Western ideals and op- 
poses Communism. It believes in Arab soli- 
darity and unity and has therefore vigor- 
ously supported unity moves by Egypt, Sy- 
ria and the Sudan and in the Gulf. Kuwait, - 
More than any other country, felt very 
much concerned when the project to form 
a nine-state Gulf Federation failed. 


As the tiny states have no future unless 
they unite, this failure was a tremendous 
setback and caused considerable concern 
about the long-term stability of this oil-rich 
region. Later, a six-state truncated Federa- 
tion was formed which excluded Bahrain, 
Qatar and Ras Al Khaimah. But even the 
future of this is uncertain, as recent events 
in Sharjah have showed. Kuwait, like Saudi 
Arabia, is therefore not averse to seeing an 
American presence in Bahrain in the place 
of the British, though she also made some 
routine noises (“an imperialist plot”, “a stab 
in the back”, etc.) when the Bahrain-US 
naval base agreement was announced. 


Fear of “Medium Powers" 


The desire of the Gulf states to bring in 
a Big Power presence in the region and not 
leave the power vacuum unfilled was also 
caused by the recent Iranian seizure of the 
three islets and by the Indo-Pak war. 


The Arab quarrel with Iran is a long 
and complicated one in which. the Shah 
Government's seizure of the three strategic 
islets is just one more element in the conti- 
nuing process. When this seizure was follow- 
ed by the Indo-Pak war, the Gulf region felt 
very nervous and took up rigid sides, not 
merely out of its love for Pakistan and anti- 
pathy towards India, but by what they 
thought as the precedent set by the conflict. 


As seen by Kuwait, if medium powers 
like Israel, Iran and India increase their hold 
in the region, there is simply no future for 
small countries like her. This is a very sim- 
ple view which, particularly in the case of 
India’s war with Pakistan, did not take into 
account the other complexities of the situa- 
tion. Kuwait believed in the American lie 
that India was the “aggressor” and express- 
ed its bitterness. 


A professed friend, having more in 
common with us than with Pakistan, Ku- 
wait still supported the latter vigorously. 


This must be regarded as just one more 
odd aspect and irony of international life 
in which self-interest must stand first—as 
we have learnt—while the realities, however 
brutal and obvious, must take second place. 
The attitude of countries like Kuwait bears 
eloquent testimony to this. 
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outclassed and woefully inade- 
quate. It was galling to see a pair 
| of paid performers failing to per- 
form those normal daily activi- 
Í ties one would usually have ex- 
| pected them to be masters at. 
| They did not even have the 
slightest idea of what kissing was. 
Í Their total endeavour in this re- 
| gard ended by their placing their 
| compressed mouths together! 
f 
a 


It was hilarious! But it did 
Í prove that neither of those Indian 
Į] professionals really knew the 
| significance, purpose and func- 

tion of a kiss. It is, therefore, 
clear that, today, kissing is de- 
finitely not a part of Indian life. 
| In addition to the evidence given 
earlier, this can also be proved 
i _ Statistically. 
i) 


at 


| 


For reasons already stated, 
kissing is known and indulged 
in mainly by the Westernised, 
urban population of India. But 
| 80% of all Indians live in the 
| vast rural land mass of the coun- 
try. Conceding that some vil- 
lagers enjoy labial contact, I 
must point out that several town- 
| dwellers don’t—or are still ignor- 
| sant, Hence, I may safely assume 
that the rural “kissers” and the 
urban “non-kissers” cancel each 
other out, 


| 
f 
j 
| 


That still leaves us with 80% 
| of India’s 550 million as “non- 
| kissers’. Which rules out 440 
= million individuals in a single 
ie Slice. Of the remaining 110 mil- 
_ lion, if half are men—and the 
| man:woman ratio in India, ac- 
| cording to the Census Bureau, 
| is about 1:1—we are leit with 55 
1 million women—or just 10% of 
| the national population. 
| These 55 million women could 
conveniently be further divided 


LA Though India i 
Phe love-life of the country. 


into 3 semi-equal groups—l) the 
too old andlor uninterested (19 
million); 2) the too young (18 
million); and 3) the “swingers” 
(18 million). Since it is only the 
swingers who do all the kissing, 
we find them to comprise a piti- 
ous 3.3% of all the people in 
this huge land. With vital statis- 
tics like that, I fear, the possibi- 
lities of screen-kissing being per- 
mitted, by public pressure in 
India seem extremely remote. 
The opposition is far too big. 


As an inveterate moviegoer, 
I fully endorse Mr Khosla’s con- 
demnation of “the utterly crude, 
vulgar, sexy and totally irrele- 
vant sequences... frequently in- 
troduced... with the sole aim of 
appealing to the prurient sec- 
tions of the audience.” What the 
wise ex-Judge overlooked was 
that, with the lifting of the ban 
on kissing, these same revolting 
sequences will econtinue—with 
the addition of the most repul- 
sive aspects of kissing. 


Practical Ignorance 


I have already demonstrated 
the abysmal ignorance of the 
practical art of kissing that pre- 
vails in India. Incidentally, this 
applies to men as well as women, 
for, logically, if Indian men were 
well-versed in kissing, their 
women would have been suffi- 
ciently well-trained. Anyway, my 
point is that, if permitted, Indian 
films will be flooded with the 
kind of kissing that only draws 
eat-calls and wolf-whistles from 
the front-benchers of our most 
louse-ridden cinemas. Such kisses 
certainly have their place in art 
as well as life. But there are 
kisses which mean so much more 
than the plainly erotic. And, fre- 
quently, situations for kissing can 


s the land of the Kamasutra, kissing has no place in 


The classic features of the female nude became the object of social 


ostracism, 


be replaced by gestures equally 
meaningful. 


For instance, I saw a Dutch 
film called “Silent Raid” the 
other night. A fat woman behind 
me giggled ridiculously when a 
war-time Resistance worker kiss- 
ed his wife on her lips before 
going out to attack a Nazi-held 
prison. The fat woman failed to 
note the far-away look in the 
husband’s eyes and the total ab- 
sence of moisture on the lips of 
the couple. The woman failed to 
realise that this was what might 
be called a timeless kiss; a kiss 
of eternity—possibly the last 
token of affection that a fond 
husband could impart to his be- 
loved wife before going to meet 
his, perhaps fatal, destiny. 


As a result of my knowledge 
of Indian film-makers’ techni- 
ques, I have no doubt that, given 
the proverbial inch, most of 
them would take several hundred 
feet of celluloid to depict some- 
thing which has little or no rele- 
vance to the basic plot. In addi- 
tion to all the reasons given ear- 
lier, I see no reason for such 
utter wastage of cine film when 
all raw cine film is imported in 
India and when India has an 
acute shortage of foreign ex- 
change. The colossal wastage can 
be visualised when I say that 
whereas few foreign films ex- 
ceed one and a half hours’ run- 
ning time, easily 99% of India’s 
Hindi films run for over two 
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hours—and many of these in ex- 
cess of 24 and 3 hours. A 


The reason is simple. The 
average film-maker is a money- 
grubbing hypocrite with virtually 
no sense of responsibility and 
little indication of personal 
maturity. If such a person were 
given a licence to do as he pleas- 
ed, he would not hesitate to adopt 
methods which would further de- 
grade the Indian film industry— 
which, I gather, is one of the 
world’s biggest. In the process, I 
need hardly add, the prestige of 
this nation itself would plummet. 


And so, in view of the conclu- 
sions reached in this analysis, my 
case rests with the submission 
that, Kissing is no longer a part 
of Indian life—and that by im- 
plication and evidence, the In- 
dian film industry has not yet 
earned the dignity of a kiss. I be- 
lieve I can claim the support of 
India’s most immaculate film- 
maker, Satyajit Ray, in this sub- 
mission. Mr Ray is reported to 
have found the kiss “not neces- 
sary” in Indian films. And there- _ 
fore, at the risk of losing my re- 
putation for generous liberalism, 
I must also oppose the granting 
of any such permission to sur 
film-makers till they pr 
themselves worthy, I’m afraid 
my brand of liberalism brakes to — 
a halt when it becomes a ques- — 
tion of letting small kids play 
with a cigarette lighter inside a 
petrol dump. 


December Snapshots Competition Pr 
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The Ilustrated Weekly of Ini; | 
Monthly Snapshots Competitigs if 
is open to AMATEURS ONLY 
Professional and semi-profes. | 
sional photographers are Not. 
eligible. Pictures must have bee 
taken by the competitors them.. 
selves. Any number of prints | 
may be submitted, but not those ‘an 
which have previously secured 
prizes. The minimum acceptable 
size for photographs is 15 cms x 
20 ems. Information regarding | 
timing, aperture and type gf, 
camera and film used must hel 
given, | 


The first prize is Rs 100 and) 
the second prize, Rs 50. In addi. | 
tion there are two or more con- 
solation prizes of Rs 25 each. Ny! 
go NER corapetitor may win a prize in. 

this contest more than once in! 

i three months. No entry fee it) 

; charged. Photographs must Wi 

Hee ot : accompanied by sufficient retum. 
E laa C z postage. | 


First Prize 


Consolation Prize 


JUDGE'S REPORT: Photo- 
graphs of sport events which 
appear in the daily press and 
sport journals are a record of 
actuai evenis and have only 
documentary and illustrative 
value. 


Rarely can these pictures be 
considered for their pictorial and 
aesthetic merit. 


An amateur photographer has 
much more freedom to experi- 
ment and express. In this parti- 
cular competition this aspect is 
totally lacking. j 


Photographers have not paid 
any attention to the unobstruc- 
tive background which is so 
essential to define an action. 
Similarly, very little attempt has 
been made to crop or compose a 
picture. 

A large number of photo- 
` graphs were technically poor. $ 
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In that house, in the light of a lantern, 


he held a new born infant in his arms, 
held it in the first moments of its life and 
heard its cry. Nobody else had time for it. 
Those women had not cared whether it lived 
or died and finding it in its swaddling 
clothes in a corner of the room they had 
brought and thrust it into his arms and he 
had stood there with the baby, looking 
frightened and foolish. “Come now, look to 
the baby,” he had said to the old women 
hurrying by. He had thought that something 
or other should be done to new born infants 
or they ceased to be. 


“Who wants the baby?” They had said 
in hushed tones. There was anxiety in their 
voices. “The mother is dying!” 


HE spoke no more. He kept on looking in- 

tently at the tiny bundle of red flesh 
wailing and sucking in the breath of life 
from the cold north wind and he prayed. 
That was something he knew. He prayed as 
he used to in the middle of the sea caught in 
a tempest. He prayed to God Almighty and 
to the Mother of the Rosary. 


Soon, however, ‘all was well. The school 
teacher had recovered and the little imp 
was writhing and contorting his face in 
smiles and dimples and as a reward for hav- 
ing held the child in his arms that night 
the mother had called him and said to him, 
“Christogu, you will touch this child’s head 
at its baptism. You will be its godfather.” 

He had felt honoured as he stood in 
clean clothes along with his woman at the 
portals of the church and vouched for the 
spiritual life of the infant. He felt proud, 
for this was no ordinary fisherman’s child 
but the child of the most educated woman 
he had known. It would grow up into a big 
man one day and he would still be its 
‘godfather to lead him in the path of the 
Lord... 

Now this letter in his pocket had come 
out of a dead world, from the child he had 
held in his arms in its first moments of life. 

He did not go fishing the following 
night. He slept in his hut. But the others had 
gone. There was Anthonie, Dalima, Pakiam, 
Miranda, Elias and others creating the usual 
din of launching their vallams. In his sleep 
he could hear their cries shuddering in the 
wind. 

“Ovalama! Ovale!...” 

“Ovalama! Ovale!...” 


Faster and faster as they rushed the 


“vallams to the sea. 


“Somala! Mathawe!...” 

“‘Somala! Mathawe!...” 

And they were away and gone to an- 
other night’s fishing. 


The morning came in over a calm blue 
sea with the wind whispering in the palms. 
Christogu’s boy studied his shadow on the 


` sand and decided it was time he went to 


School. 

i “Appa, I am going to school,” he shout- 
ed. 

“No, son, not today,” called Christogu 


m his hut. “I want you fo come and help 
me clean up the old house.” 


fro. 


doors and windows and let out the musty 


mr. They swept the dust off the floor. It 
Seemed an age since that night he had stood 


æ Together they went and opened the 


right there in that doorway holding that 
infant who was now coming back with a 
wife and a child of his own. 


Early next morning he met them at the 
station when the night mail came in. He 
was a little overawed to see him climb out 
of a first class carriage. Christogu had at 
first been a little hesitant. Then he had gone 
up and relieved them of their bags and 
walked them home. A small crowd had col- 
lected to welcome Kunam, who smiled, 
grinned, made faces at the children, and the 
rustics said, “Mother of the Rosary, what a 
big man he’s grown into!” And the silence 
and the separation were but temporary. 
After breakfast and a change of clothes they 
were out in the sun by the sea with the 
fishermen, shouting their shouts, crying their 
cries and to Kunam’s baby, little Vijaya, the 
world was a wonderland of wind, water, 
sun and sand. 


There was fresh toddy and fish straight 
out of the sea, fried crisp and rich, in its 
own oil, fish and more fish as boat after 
boat came in. t 


“Oh, Christogu, will you have some 
parai?” 


“Are there any prawns?” 


“Oh, you want prawns. There in the net 
of Elias I saw prawns aplenty.” 


They all passed that way with their 
baskets of fish. Elias and Mathias, the sons 
of Croos who had died of a sea-snake bite, 
an unheard of thing and Pedru the son of 
Picris who in a quarrel with the priest in 
his arrogance had said that he would buy 
the Mother of God only to be drowned a 
few weeks later. 


| pS the evening the sun set in a blaze of 
fire into the sea and the silence of the 
evening possessed the village. Kunam and 
Rani, his wife, were strolling on the beacn 
Picking. shells for Vijaya. The clouds began 
to bank and come up on the sea. The ange- 
lus rang with the first peals of thunder and 
they came running away. Still the rains did 
not come till after they had had their dinner 
in Christogu’s house and were watching him 
mending his nets. The boys were seated at a 
game of Thayam, moving coloured shells 
around an octagon on the throw of a dice. 


The church bells began to toll again. 
“Why is that?” inquired Kunam. 


“What, my son?” asked Christogu in his 
slow, sonorous voice. 


“The church bells.” 


“Oh, that! The Father, he has a music 
box and in it he hears that there will be a 
storm. Then he rings the bells so that we 
will not go out fishing. Poor Father, he is 
such a frightened man. This little wind will 
blow over by the time the night train comes. 
It’s when the sea is disturbed that the catch 
is good. If you listen to the Father you will 
have nothing to eat.” 


The next day they were leaving. It 
seemed too short a week-end but he promis- 
ed to come again. 


“Send us a box of good fish now and 
again, will you Christogu?” Kunam asked 
from the carriage. 

“Of course, son,” said Christogu. 


The next week he sent Kunam a box 
of fish. But in a few days came a letter 


“to now? Does he not know a storm is 
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wise it wasn't worth the rail freight. Chris- 
{ogu was ashamed. But of course the fish 
was bad. What else did the sea yield but 
salai and kaaral; tiny, bony fish, good for the 
fishermen's wives, good only to be roasted 
and eaten with toddy. oe. 
One evening the old man could feel it 
in his blood, the wind, the cold north wind _ 
he had waited for and he began to whine 
with excitement like a young colt. 


“Appa, Appa, a storm is coming. They 
have put the flag up at the Navy station,” 
the boy shouted to him coming from the — 
beach. : : 


“Have they, son?” There was a thrill a 
in the old man’s voice. 


Before long the church bells began to 
peal. But Christogu merely spat at the wind 
and ran out into the dark with the boy at- 
his heels. As usual the boat was ready for 
the night out at sea. They began to push it — 
towards the water. ae 

“Ovalama! Mathawe!...” 

“Ovalama! Mathawe!...” 


Presently the boy came running back. 
“There are no men in my house,” he cried. 
“Come, come, push the vallam.? 


The men came on the beach. 
“What is the old son of a prostitute up 


coming?” 


“Ti+ you listen to the priest you can 
starve. What does he know of the sea aud 
the wind. When the water is disturped the 
catch is always good. Come, then, give a 
hand there.” : 

They went and pushed Christozu’s val- 
lam and soon they themselves ran to their. 
vallams and helped one another to launch 
them. 

_“Somala! Mathawe!...” 

“Somala! Mathawe!...” 


Their cries rent the darkness. The val- 
lams hit the water and the sea rushed up to 
meet them. Soon they were all gone. 


An ominous silence settled on the vil- 
lage, a silence that seemed as of eternity. 
Then out of the depth of the sea and the 
darkness a weird sound rose in a creséndo 
to an infernal din as the wind with a lash- 
ing rain ripped into the trees and houses and 
slammed shut the ever-open doors of the 
church of Our Lady of Victories, 


Out in the sea it was something strange, 
Something different, something Christogu _ 
had never known in his long life. He sum- 
moned all his strength and held on to the 


Hundreds of miles away Kunam rose 
to his usual morning routine. A deadened 
sun in a murky sky shed a lurid light. 

“Heard the morning news?” he asked 
his wife, “A depression in the Bay of Ben- X 
gal and a cyclone has ravaged the northern 
regions. Many lives have been lost at sea, 
Wonder what's happened at Pesalai? And 
my house surely must have caved in.” 
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New Life Sprouts In Bangla Desh | 


by SAMARJIT GHOSH 


Of all things in Bangla Desh to- = E = 
> = EE 

day, people are the most impor = ZB EZ 

fant. Over 70 million people = ES. 


have made a bid to mould their 
own destiny. Pitted ag ainst 
them are 70,000 people of West 
Pakistan serving the interest of 
a small pressure--group- 


Eoi From March 25 till now it is 
; a ghastly record of genocide and 
reprisals. Yet, there are millions 
in Bangla Desh filled with a hap- 
piness. To them, the war of 
liberation has come as a grand 
uprising of the oppressed des- 
pite its grimness and tragedy. 


WERING above all appeared Lieutenant 

Ataullah of Baluch Regiment on April 
2 with a band of 200 blood-thirsty killers 
on a stretch of Jhenaidah-Kushtia road sur- 
rounded by a determined multitude. Making 
a meteoric thrust with his sub-machine gun 
held aloft, Ataullah almost crashed on the 
opponents. But before any shot could be 
fired on either side, he stupified the emerg- i 
ing Mukti Fouz with a thundering voice, APRIL 13, INDEPENDENCE DAY: Green for its lush fields, gold j h 
“You are fighting for freedom and I am aot cee or its lush fields, gold for its shonar, red for | 
cn e Seg of Free Bangla Det eae cee ne Her 


| 

any Bengali, nor do I like to be killed by a | f s 
Bengali.” A pause for a split moment andi ; á 
Ataullah shot himself dead, thus relieving 

his own misery and moral dilemma. 

Caught up in the fighting in Khulna 
town on March 26, Kamaluddin managed to 
reach his station in Narail, a small town 
in the adjacent Jessore district and imme- j 
diately organised the resistance movement. 


e 


“I had 303 rifles in my armoury and} 
quite a bit of ammunition. I called all ex- 
servicemen, ansars and mujahids and armed APRIL 
them. Thereafter, I felt that the strates . [7 Pir i 
should be one of overpowering the € emy T RRelds a 
by sheer numbers as we were Jacking W27 tumble 
sophisticated arms. I massed nearly a 1 
of civilians armed with spears and other | 
simpler weapons behind our re , The 
effect was tremendous, We stormed into e 4 
city of Jessore within the next two days “a 
it was ours.” : 


His face contorted when he narrated | 
the-story. of the painful task of executing pile. i 
West Pakistani soldiers, captured VÆRN 
fighting. 


As a Civilian Officer it was 
cult task for me to take a decisi 


a very aifi 
on regardin 


their fate.” 
WITH PAKISTAN’S SABRE JETS above them and Patton Tanks on all sides, B , AEE it had t0 pe 
volunteers, armed with antiquated guns and rifles, keep up a stubborn e ongia pesh z Conna erine e ener ee explain 
familiarity with the land helped them find places to hide the few anti-aircraft guns they pas ac Lp ae established h 
evi C Š 


could capture. 
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areas, went on uninterrupted by 
bullets. Kamaluddin had at 


tical shades. Even leading figures in the vil- 
lages with known allegiance to the Muslima 
League came forward to cooperate with the 
civilian administration in maintaining law ; 
and order. Barring some areas along the’ “i 
border inhabited by groups of smugglers 
who had vested interests in maintaining the 
status quo, people’s participation in the 
tal war developed automatically. In Bena- 
pole, five miles inside the border, a Muslim 
leader, Dr Abu Bakkar, was seen heading an 
all-party peace committee. Young men were ~ 
i R E NE AE z P active day and night organisi ly of 
COLONEL MOHAMMAD ABU OSMAN (extreme left), a member of the Bangla Desh Cabi- u z ganising supply g 


i ; ti 5 i i he Ministry. With him is the 
|, inspect: the Guard of Honour afier the swearing in of the 
| Vice-President, Nazrul Islam, partly hidden by the youthful soldier. 


we f whats š PES ie a 7 


TLEL BERS AS AEB” 


nar, red for 
2adquarters, 


} 
Í 
{ 


killed by a 

noment and 
ıs relieving 
mma. 


ORS, 


in Khulna 
managed to 
small town 
and imme- 
movement. 


rmoury and 
lled all eX- 


7 
ed Í APRIL 9: the author (right recording first-hand accounts of the 
; and we | experiences of the eraile yee Mohammed Safi (left). Below: 
he strates i What used to be pleasant country walks and shaded lanes along 
pelds and gardens are preparing for battle. Trenches and makeshift 
tumble-ins are dug through streets against attacks from the air. 
The whole countryside wears a grim embattled look. 


—Monaz Chowdhury 


YCLE ARMY: the Cavalry Regiment of Bangla Desh 
fall back on what they can find in the towns. People have 
ly given their cars, motor-cycles and bicycles, 
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z The heat takes the ‘life’ out of 
d thus 


phosphate and glycerophosphate- 
i These important ingredients 
help relieve physical an 
mental strain. 
e-D morning and evening to stay 


Take Glaxos' 
through the day. 


fresh and active 


Glaxose- 
or retreshing energy ! 
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THE LIBERATION ARMY is a hodgepodge of students, clerks, 
peasants, shopkeepers and teachers. They wield guns, spears, sticks, 
stones and whatever comes handy. Their most lethal ammunition 
is the conviction of the righteousness of their cause. 


food, and other essentials such as kerosene 
and medicines, to the interior using trans- 
ports owned by the government as well as 
private persons. 


Within two weeks after the war began, 
the local committees, known at most places 
as Swadhin Bangla Sangram Parishad, esta- 
blished their grip on social and economic 
life. Daily chores of about a third of the 
total population had something to do with 
the functions of the new Government. 


In Kushtia, the administration set up 
by a 15-man District Action Committee in- 
cluding the Deputy Commissioner Moham- 
med Shamsul Huq, started collecting local 
. taxes, depositing the revenue in local banks. 
In the towns, power and water supply were 
being maintained, telephone connections al- 
80 worked in the district, air-raid precau- 
Eons were taken by digging trenches. 


Ai Stocks of kerosene, salt, petrol and me- 
icines were being built-up for hard days 
ahead. Drum beaters went round asking 


villagers to store food in safe places. ‘Don’t 
sell your jute, our Government will buy 
it later’, the drummers were announcing. 


Local policemen, away from the scenes 
of fighting, were gladly carrying out orders 
from the local leaders and were specially 
deputed to keep round-the-clock vigil on the 
non-Bengali settlements both for the set- 
tlers’ safety and for curbing spying activi- 
ties. It was the declared policy of Awami 
League that all non-Bengali residents in 
Bangla Desh must be regarded as compa- 
triots. Implementing the policy became no 
doubt a very hard task but was honoured 
and with a sense of pride. 


On April 9, when the Pak Army was 
continuing mortar attack on the villages 
near Jessore, Mohammed Safi, a short, burly, 
limping, bearded man appeared with three 
grim-faced, armed young men and two teen- 
age boys. They were carrying rifles, Mo- 
hammed Safi, a freelance photographer had 
lost his studio in Jessore and his family in 
Jhumjhumpur. He organised a squad from 


among the survivors of his village and 
moved into Jessore. They swooped on a 
group of Pak soldiers. Quick strikes with 
choppers and they snatched the rifles from 
the enemy and ran. Soon, the squad got 
linked up with the EPR under command of 
Major Jalil. 

A National Awami Party leader coming 
from Mymensing in North Bangla Desh, told 
me in Calcutta that the war of liberation — 
developed in Bangla Desh as an unpreme- 
ditated effort. It is unique in modern his- 
tory that civil servants, men in the regular 
army and para-military forces of a country 
have taken over leadership in the war with- 
out any prior details of organisation and 
logistics worked out by any political party. 


—Photographs by courtesy of Films Division 
VOLUNTEERS PARADE NEAR CHUA- 
DANGHA under the tutelage of members 
of East Pakistan Rifles—the only profession- 
al army unit on the side of the freedom- 
fighters. 


A WOMAN FLEES WITH HER CHILD. All normal life is dis- 
A rupted as village after village makes a stand before the Pakistani 
Army onslaught and people evacuate to make room for their fight- 
ers. Many such ghost towns are now found in Bangla Desh. 


A PEASANT FREEDOM-FIGHTER - 
ing the railway station of Qasba. The “Army 
of Liberation” makes wp. in fierce loyalt 
with high morale what they lack in traine 

soldiers and ammunition. 
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RAMTIRTH 
BRAHMI OIL 


Special No. 1 Registered 


An invaluable Medicated Hair Oil for | 
falling hair, Ramtirth Brahmi Oil is manu- 
factured scientifically with many precious 
ingredients. Most ideal for body massage- 
lt is useful to everyone in all seasons. 
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i i > E sh 
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Spit It Out! 

Sir—“Paan is Big Money”, you Say 
(April 4). In Lucknow, they say, you can 
obtain “Hindu Paan” as well as “Muslim 
Paan”. Is this true? Will some paan-chewer 
spit out the truth? 


Madras K. P. RAMASAMI 


Sir—The features in the WEEKLY seem 
generally to have a North Indian bias, For 
instance, the yield per hectare of» betel- 
leaves may be comparatively low in Mysore. 
But the Mysore variety is one of the tastiest 
in India. An ordinary beeda (as it is called 
in Mysore) is made up of two or three 
betel-leaves, of sunna (chunam) and of adke 
(areca-nut) and is much tastier than the 
celebrated Bombay mitha or the Calcutta 
zarda. The Mysore Butthi Chiguru, in parti- 
cular, is famous throughout the South for 
its freshness, taste, colour, size and shape. 
Yet there is no particular mention or pic- 
ture of it in your “wrapping” of paan. Why 
should an all-India weekly’s features not be 
informative rather than slanted? 


Hyderabad M. A. NARAYANA 


Sir—Greatly surprised to find Mayah 
Balse say not a word about the betel-leaf 
growing centres in Orissa. Nor is there any 
reference to it in the map. Has the reader 
then no right to know anything about 
Orissa’s betel cultivation and other allied 
products that the State produces in abun- 


dance? In fact Orissa happens to be the 
largest grower and consumer of betel- 
leaves as compared to the rest of India. 
Though non-Oriyas, we felt this lacuna in 
your coverage. 


A S. RAO, R. SRINIVASAN and 
Jamshedpur P. B. CHATTERJEE 


Sunil Gavaskar 


Sir—We have at last found an opening 
batsman of rare grit and potential in young 
Sunil Gavaskar. I therefore earnestly appeal 
to the state to refrain from awarding the 
Padma Shri to Sunil for at least ten years. 
Let the state assist in building rather than 
breaking Indian Cricket. 


Ajmer 
How ‘Fabulous’ ! 


Sir—tThe first article on “The Fabulous 
Kapoors” (April 18) does not sufficiently 
stress an exceptional characteristic of the 
family, though Bunny Reuben does mention 
one case of its manifestation. He says Prith- 
viraj’s father “married again and bore four 
more sons”. So the male members of the 
family also bore children! That is real equa- 
lity of the sexes and real division of labour! 
Bravo! 


Caleutta 


BALU MANIAN 


ASHIM KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


Sir—‘The Fabulous Kapoors”! Bol 
Khushwa bol khatam hoga ke nahin? 


New Delhi PADAM CHANDWADKAR 
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COVER: The Uncrowned King of 
Bangla Desh: specially designed by 
our Art Department. 


Two-year-old Indian thoroughbreds often fetch 


fantastic prices at the annual auction of Bom- 
bay’s fabled Mahalaxmi. A. F. S. Talyarkhan, 
ace auctioneer for 25 years, tells you all about 
it. Fully illustrated. 


Soviet Union 


RAMESH SANZGIRI 
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Plus “At the Races”, a glamour-filled centre- 
spread full of colour photographs. 


Also in this issue: 


THE WISDOM OF CHOMO LUNGMA: A 
of courage of the 27-year-old mountaineer, 
Haripal Singh Abluwalia. Told by Melville 
de Mellow on the sixth anniversary of the 
Indian Conquest of the Everest. 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP by Firag Gorakhpuri, 
Urdu poet and winner of 
pith Award; WHAT INDIA MEANT TO ME: 
by Sir Conrad Corfield, C.S., one-time Resi- 
dent, Rayputana, and later Punjab States; 
Rajinder Puri; Story by Ashis Gupta. 


the Bharatiya Gnan- 


unding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. Digitization: CaA. 3 o TO 


Ee And The Morrow Is 


nation, Bangla Desh, is born. Its terrain ią 
f innocent men, women and children butchered by Pakistani 
is time on the diplomatie front—has flared up with the Pakis. 
allegiance to Bangla Desh. 


In the dappled light and shade of a mango grove a new 


soaked with the blood of thousands o: 
; soldiers. Meanwhile, another battie—th 
3 tani Deputy Migh Commissioner in Caleutta declaring his 


ee — 
sete te nO 


5 


go 


i | ; 
| BIRET IR RA TIBUR BERIAN SY here s be nowt Um voice of the people had mattered, he should have been Prime Mir Í 
is seen hefe at a pre-election rally. prison awaiting trial by the military clique that rules Pakistan. i * 
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rain ig 
kistani 
' Pakis. 


THEY WILL BE FREE AND PROS- 
PEROUS. Today children play in the 
a Tubble-filled Dacca occupied by the 
i ‘akistani army. But soon they will be 
r4 citizens of an independent Bangla 
j Resh and makers of their own des- 

Í ny. : 


My golden Bengal, I love you. 
I Jove your skies and your air 
Forever they play on my heart as if it were 
a flute. . 
Then comes spring, O mother mine! 


Your mango-groves are heady with frag- 
rance. 
The air intoxicates like wine. 
Comes autumn, O mother mine! I see the 
honeyed smile of your harvest-laden fields. 
How splendrous! What sunshine! What 
shadows! What love! What enchantment! 
What a carpet of green you’ve spread 'neath 
the banyan tree! 


Excerpts from Bangla Desh’s National Anthem: 


-SHONAR BANGLA 


And along the banks of rivers! 

O mother mine, your voice is dulcet in my 
ears as honey on my tongue. 

O mother mine! Thy sons that tend the 

š flocks, 

Thy sons that till the soil, 

Are my brothers, one and all. 

At thy feet, I lay my head. 

O mother mine! 

Give me the dust of thy feet. 

Like a diadem shall I wear it on my head. 

All I have in the world at your feet I shall 

lay, 


O mother mine! 


(Translated from Tagore’s Bengali original by Subrata Banerjee] 
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We 
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We are neither Muslims nor 
dus——_we are Bengalis.” said 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. Bang- 
‘Ja Desh is a reality. The struggle 
hich made it 
o the confrontation between the 
akistani troops and the libera- 
on forces. It dates back to 


1947 and earlier. 


a wE Bengal was divided 24 years ago 
= PY along with Punjab, nobody thought 
S _ Independence thus secured by the partition 

of India would condemn some 72.9 million 


_ people to a state in which they were to be 
ruled by 27.1 million Punjabi Muslims, 


The irony of it was that Punjab itself 
at the time of partition was not a Muslim 
League Government but Unionist. NWFP 
was ‘strongly against going into Pakistan. 

aluchistan also lined up with NWFP for 

arate homeland that would be called 
toonistan, 


Many States of ruling chiefs in Wes- 
Pakistan attempted to assert their auto- 


\luchis and Pathans were brutally tortured 
‘their leaders condemned to prison life 
ver, military action in the State of Dir 
ains a nightmare to those who know 
at horrors were perpetrated there. The 
alis, the Pukhtoons, the Bahawalpuris, 
Kalatese, the Baluchis, the Swatis, 


| Voice of Mujib 

‘Bengal Muslims fought for Pakistan but 

they really relish the status of being 
Pakistani? The younger generation’s 


_ After partition, the Muslim League was 
he only organised party of the Muslims 
and commanded a brute mfajority in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. The only 

y in the Opposition was the Congress; 


d it was the only secular political party, 
though it was dubbed as a Hindu party 
taying on in Pakistan as India’s agent. 

«Hindu Rashtreyer Dushman” was the off- 
slogan given by the Chief Minister, 
urul Amin. What torture the Hindus had 
suffer can be explained by Hindu popu- 

n figures which plummetted from one 
rore and thirty-three lakhs in 1947 to a 
ere 90,00,000. 

‘Communalism could not hide from the 
e people the loot that was carried on by 
‘Muslim League in the name of Islam 


so is not limited ` 


Neither Muslims N 
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KHULNA TO JESSORE 
JESSORE TO KUSHTIA (Rd.) 
BARISAL TO FARIDPUR 
JESSORE TO GOALUNDO 
COMILLA TO CHANDPUR 


and by raising the bogey of danger from 
India. Muslim League leaders in East Ben- 
gal were happy to act as easy tools of the 
Central ruling clique. 


However, the younger generation began 
to challenge the situation. The students had 
their own organisations which had formerly 
had affiliations with political wings of the 
Muslim League. But the two now began to 
move away from one another. 


Amidst the raging communalism and 
repression the democratic movement launch- 
ed by the youth forged its way. The dif- 
ferent Halls of Dacca University and its two 
memorable spots, Madhu’s Canteen and 
Am-tala, became the hub of student politics. 
They formed the Democratic Youth League 
in 1948. It had to be wound up due to re- 


KUSHTIA TO RAJSHAHI 

KUSHTIA TO BOGRA 

KUSHTIA TO DINAJPUR 

DINAJPUR TO RANGPUR 

BOGRA TO RANGPUR 

PABNA TO RAJSHAHI 
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KHULNA TO SATKHIRA 6 
CHITTAGONG TO RANGAMATI 64 Km. 
DACCA TO HALUAGHAT 232 Ka. 
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because of the conservative attitude 
society then. It was followed soon by 
formation of a Democratic Youth Federa. 
tion in Mymensing but it had to be closed | 
down in six months, since almost al who | 
were connected with it were arrested 
accused of subversive activities. 


Bhasani As Leader 


Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasan 
on arriving at Dacca in early 1948 after 
release from prison in Assam, held a cor 
ference with some dissident Muslim Lea 
leaders including Mohammed Ali of Boi 
At the conference, Mohammed Ali, Taf 
Ali and Dr Malek swore by the Holy @ 
to fight the Muslim League of 
Nazimuddin and Maulana Akram Khan 
Jinnah bought them over by giving it 
assignments. 


tude of 
n by the 
ı Federa- 
be closed 
| all who 
ested and 
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MOHAMMED ALI JIN- 
NAH, founder of Pakis- - 
tan. He created the 
great flare-up in East 


I National Awami Party. pinned his hopes on this 
Pakistan when he de- he said: “How many sist Bhutto's pressure He had demanded re- young student leader 
clared that there can be battles can Bengalis fight and carry the elections gional autonomy (ex- and said: “Pakistan’s 
only one state language with Punjabi soldiers? to their logical conclu- 


and that “that language 
Should be Urdu...” 


i establish the 
Tightful place of Bengali. 


Undeterred, Maulana Bhasani set his 
eyes on the younger people and pinned his 
hopes on a student leader, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman. One evening, talking to me at 
Dacca, the Maulana said: “Pakistan's pros- 
Perity is assured if Mujibur could grow into 
a man”, 

Maulana Bhasani called a convention of 
Muslim League workers at Narayanganj on 
June 23, 1949, where the foundation was 
laid for the formation of the first powerful 
Opposition political party to challenge the 
authority. of the Muslim League. The party 
ae named the East Pakistan Awami Mus- 
ae League with Maulana Bhasani as its 
Ounder-President. Ataur Rahman Khan, 
Abdus Salam Khan and Abul Mansur Ahmed 


H. S. SUHRAWARDY 
was leader of the Awami 
League and Prime Min- 
ister of Pakistan. In 1955, 


We (the Awami League) 
are a majority, 54 per 
cent, and we can rule 
over the whole of Pak- 
istan if there is true par- 
liamentary democracy.” 


We Are Bengalis” 


i 

i 
Pa 
4 


YAHYA KHAN made a 
gesture of restoring de- 
™mocracy but did not 
have the courage to re- 


sion. To counteract the 
world-wide criticism 
against him, Yahya 
Khan has sent special 
envoys abroad to ex- 
plain his stand. 


were elected Vice-Presidents. Shamsul Huq 
was elected General Secretary. Sheikh Mu- 
jibur Rehman, Rafiqul Ahsan and Khond- 
kar Mushtaq Ahmed were elected Joint 
Secretaries. 


The EPAML's foundation was laid on 


‘two conflicting forces. On the one hand, 


there were the frustrated and dissident 
Muslim Leaguers who joined as “have-nots” 
of the ruling party, their political ideology 
not being much different from the parent 
organisation. On the other hand, the new 
party had a large number of young political 
workers who where anxious to establish 
true democracy in the country. While the 
former stood essentially for communal poli- 
tics and fixed their goal as winning office, 


‘MAULANA BHASANI 
broke away from the 
Awamt League and the 


cept in foreign affairs, 
defence and currency) 
for East Pakistan, a de- 
mand that Suhrawardy, 
Leader of the League 
and Prime Minister, had 
refused to concede, 


the latter were determined to fight commu- 
nalism which they thought was the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of true demo- 
cracy. Some of them, including Mohammed 
Toaha and Oli Ahad, lodged their protest — 
against the communal nomenclature and de=- _ 
manded a completely secular policy for the ~~ 
party. Sheikh Mujibur Rehman was not 
present at the convention as he was in jail 
at that time. 


In a romantic setting, the Youth League 
was born on March 27, 1951, in a cluster of 
boats on the river Buriganga. The police 
chased those holding the convention to form 
the League and enforced Section 144 of 
Cr. P.C. But slogans began to float up from 
boats, “Down with imperialism”, “We de- 


BANGLA DESH FLAGS represent a unique 
situation in world history. A people, who 
form the majority of the population and 
also the majority in Parliament, are being 
crushed by the minority. The entire people 
elected Mujibur Rehman and his colleagues. 
They are being put down by the industrialist- 
military-bureaucratic clique which has er- 
ploited and ruled East Pakistan for 23 years. 


SHEIKH MUJIBUR 
REHMAN. As early as 
1948 Maulana Bhasani 


Prosperity is assured if 

Mujibur could grow in- 
to a man.” Not disap- 
pointing him, Mujib 
grew up to be one of the 
geag leaders of Asia, 
ut... 


mand our government oppose War Monger- 
ing”, “Destroy Atom Bomb". These were 
new slogans, an improvement upon EPAML's 
“Abolish zamindari”, “Restore civil liber- 
ties’. The wind started blowing away from. 
slogans like “Hindu Rashtreyer Dushman”, 
“Beware of Imperialism across the border". 


The Youth League, in addition to being 
a student organisation, became the base of _ 
the Awami Muslim League. It openly de- 
clared ite demand for equality of citizenship 
tights for all, irrespective of religion and 
caste. Its slogans were “Quit Common- 
wealth”, “Pakistan must be an independent — 
democratic republic of the people". 


SYED NAZRUL ISLAM, 
Vice-President of the 
new Republic, has ap- 
pealed to the world press 
to support Bangla Desh. 


The wind blew hard towards progressive 
politics and a thousand political workers met 
and formed in January 1951 the first political 
party on secular and democratic principles 
“the Ganatantri Dal which had in it Mus- 
lim and Hindu members. The Congress was 
fighting a lone fight as a political party but 
it now got an equally progressive counter- 
part in the Ganatantri Dal. 


While these developments were taking 
place, the Muslim League was becoming a 
house divided within itself. Outmanuoevred 
in internal power politics, Mohan Mia, a 
stalwart had a frontal fight with Nurul 
and left. He pursuaded A. K. M. Fazlul Hug 
to form the Krishak Sramik Party which 
was born in Huq’s house at Dacca on 
September 25, 1953. Quite a number of 
senior men left the Muslim League and 
joined the KSP. 


Z. A. BHUTTO, escorted by armed peras arrived for the fraudulent discussions with 
E 7 s were in progress, one of the greatest betrayals in 
human history took place and an unarmed people were suddenly attacked by the Pakistan 


Awami League leaders. While the tal 


Army. 
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TAJUDDIN AHMED is 
Prime Minister in the 
Bangla Desh Cabinet. He 
has expressed gratitude 
for the sympathy shown. 


expected to go abroad to 
plead for recognition. 


Even Muslim League Jeaders felt that 
there was too much concentration of power 
in Karachi (then Pakistan’s capital). The 
first Chief Minister, Nazimuddin and his suc- 
cessor, Nurul Amin had occasions to speak 
out the truth about disparities being created 
in favour of West Pakistan. The Youth 
League, the Ganatantri Dal, the Awami 
Muslim League and the Krishak Sramik 
Party had one point in common in so far 
as all of them voiced a demand for regional 
autonomy. The origins of the conflict really 
go back to March 1948 when students of 
Dacca stunned Pakistan and the world by 
shouting “No, No” when Jinnah, in his con- 
vocation address at Curzon Hall, declared 
that there can be only one lingua franca 
“and that language should be Urdu”. 


. East Bengal had at that time 54.6 


million people who spoke Bengali. The 


MANSOOR ALI is also 


KHONDKAR MUSH- v 
TAQ AHMED is_ the a Minister. After how MAN is a member o 
Foreign Minister. He is much more bloodshed the new Government 

will the UN recognise which is to work on a 


Bangla Desh? 


A. M. M. QAMRUL ZA- 


war footing. 


Urdu-speaking population in Pakistan was 
only 6.0 million. To say “No” to Jinnah 
was a crime and a large number of students 
were arrested and sent to jail. A month 
earlier, Dhirendra Nath Dutta moved a re- 
solution in the Constituent Assembly to 
amend the Assembly Rules to provide for the 
use of Bengali along with Urdu in the pro- 
ceedings of the House. The Prime Minister, 
Liaquat Ali Khan, rebuked Dutta and de- 
clared that Urdu alone and no other language 
could be lingua franca of the Muslim State 
of Pakistan. 


The celebration of Tagore Jayanti soon 
after the Curzon Hall affair was condemned 
by the Muslim League papers in such viru- 
lent terms that the leadership of the Muslim 
League itself started cracking up. 


Nazimuddin's Betrayal 


On January 26, 1952, the whole of East 
Bengal rocked with anger when Nazimuddin 
who had taken over as Prime Minister after 
the assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan in 
October 1951, announced the recommenda- 
tion of the Basic Principles Committee for 
the adoption of Urdu as the State language 
of Pakistan. His announcement was follow- 
ed spontaneously by total hartal in the 
province. The students hurriedly revitalised 
the University Committee on National Lan- 
guages. The upsurge was so great that 
thousands of people came to attend a met- 
ing at the Bar Library Hall in Dacca on 
January 30. Among them were students, 
members of the cultural associations and 
political leaders, Within an hour or so this 
meeting set up an All-Parties State League 
Committee. The Committee held a rehearsal 
of demonstration on February 4 when, 0? 
the basis of the demand for recognition of 
Bengali as State Language, the students of 
all educational institutions went on a light- 
mng strike. In the evening a big public 
meeting was held in the Sadarghat bazar atea 
of Dacca which condemned the “treachery pi 
of the Muslim League’ on the issue of lan- 
guage. Maulana Bhasani and a number © | 
others, including students, addressed the 
meeting which resolved to continue 
Bengal’s battle until Bengali was accep 
as one of the State Languages and to stag? 
a general strike on February 21. As the mee 
ing concluded, Maulana Bhasani and 
others, including Sheikh Mujibur Rehm 
who had made a fiercy speech, were arres 

and kept in police lock-up. É 


ZA- shots at the students. Nineteen persons fell z 
of down and lay on the ground bleeding pro- 
rent fusely. Two of them—Abdul Jabbar and 
na From February 4 to 20 feverish prepa- Rafiuddin Ahmed—died on the spot. Later 
rations were made to stage a hartal all more died. About nine people were killed. wate í : £ 
E A 7z 
was RRL Socio, Cee Senos The Budget Session of the Assembly was THE AUTHOR JYOTI SEN GUPTA 
nah Recor A disturbed. Members in the Opposition rose been a journalist since 1944. He w 
y was to begin. Sec. 144 was clamped payor : é through 400 riot-torn villages in 
ents and police was ordered to be ready to deai we heir feet and angrily protested against gal after the Muslim League’s 
mth with any situation developing in the wake police firing. Monoranjan Dhar (Congress) minorities there and covered | 
Te- of the hartal. The prohibitory order banned took the floor and made an agitated speech peace missioni ior (keka 
to for one month staging of strikes, holding of calling upon the Speaker to adjourn the Ti ; 
the y meetings and taking out processions. This House immediately and appealed to the we 
pro- a order evoked universal condemnation. The Chief Minister, Nurul Amin and all mem- 
ster, order closed the ranks of all classes of peo- bers to come out and see what was happen- 
de- ple. Politicians and students, who led the ing in the University. He said that members 
nage movement for the general strike, had on ought to realise that the students who were fa 
tate f their side the entire population including tear-gassed, beaten, shot and killed ELS ices 
non-Bengali settlers. They were solidly but “our own children”. But Nurul Amin ane 
f united against the Government. said: “We should not be moved by emotion”. 
soon i i His statement threw the whole House into 
A | From early morning on the fateful date, confusion and, for the first time, Muslim 
iis i February 21, 1952, Dacca’s atmosphere was League members from the Government 
slim a tense. The oncoming storm was signalled benches were seen angrily shouting, protest- 
| by the numerous shops of the town which ing against their leader’s attitude. 
| started closing down immediately after 3 2 
opening. Ghora-gharries, rickshaws and Maulana Abdur Rashid Tarkabagish, a 
other public vehicles which were already stalwart of the Muslim League Party, at 
Kast ps on the streets were quickly withdrawn. once got up and said: “When our students 
ae ae Schools and colleges were closed. are being murdered outside, I cannot tole- 
ddin : $ P rate the idea of our sitting comfortably un- 
after | Students, boys and girls, came in their der the fans in the House”. The bearded 
n in ehousends. and collected at the University Maulana crossed the floor and joined the 
nda- compound before midday. They turned down walk-out by the Congress who all proceed- 
a for Sbamsul Hug’s suggestion, on behalf of m ed to the University. 
mage All-Parties Action Committe, for peaceful Lakh 
ie demonstration. Outside, police forces in re- Thus, the language issue became a WEFR TOR wilh They han dede sa 
. the giments arrived and were ready for action. symbol of struggle against domination by floads and cyclones have killed 
day they are being mowed 
machine-guns. 
West Pakistan over the culture, 
and economic life of seven and a half 


` 


COL. A G. OSMANI, 
who had recently retired 
from the Pak Army, is 
Commander of the Muk- 
ti Fauj. [Photographs of 
Bangla Desh Govern- 
ment by Mona Chowd- 
kury} 


As the first batch of ten students came out, 
policernen jumped on them and carried all 
away in a Black Maria. The preliminaries 
of the battle thus set in motion, waves of 
students started coming out of the University 
gate in batches of ten. Till about 2 p.m. 
students kept the police on the run des- 
pite the thick smoke of tear-gas suffocating 
them. Then students in processions from 
three gates started coming out and the 
police began a lathi-charge. 


At about 3.30 the police fired several 


Bengalis. As Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
a seminar of poets and artists at 
January 23, 1971, “Joi Bangla is not 
a political slogan but a social, economic 
cultural cry as well. And it was out in 
open as 2 mass movement in East B 
when the fight for Bengali language 
launched in 1948.” see 
The retribution came when the 
League was totally routed in the 
election in 1954. What mighty powers 
ed their hands to put an end to the 
of Pakistan: Maulana Bh 
Suhrawardy and Fazlu! Huq ali 
gether in a United Front against 
lim League. Fazlul Huq was | 
Chief Minister but his p 
Calcutta that he conside 
cial cost him his Chief Mi 
put under house detention 


QUISLINGS MEET THE WARLORD, Some of the twelve loyalist leaders of East Bengal ted 
i url Amin (second from right), Chief of the Pakistan Democratic Party, meet General 
fi ikka Khan, Martial Law Administrator, in Rawalpindi on April 8. The man at left is Pro- — 
essar Ghulan Azam, Chief of the Jamaat-i-[slami, East Pakistan. : 
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f by R. K. NAG 

They took whatever foreign ex- 

@ echange East Bengal earned by 
exploiting its jute: they built 


factories, employed Bengali 


workers at the lowest wages and 
reaped fabulous profits for 
themselves. “No more of this ex- 
ploitation,” say the Bengalis. 
What will Pakistan be without 
its easterm wing? 


HE FOUNDER of Pakistan, M. A. Jin- 
nah, emphasised political priority 
when he told Sir Radcliffe to get on with 
the partition of Punjab without caring for 
the proposed joint venture between India 
and Pakistan for the efficient management 
of water resources, because he inferred that 
he would rather have Pakistan deserts than 
fertile fields watered by courtesy of the 
Hindus! 


When Pakistan was established in 1947, 
it lacked both expertise and material base 
for economic advance. The traditional mar- 
ket for its raw materials—jute, cotton, wool, 
hide and skins—remained in India. India 
also retained most of the mineral re- 
sources, medern industry, ports, money and 
capital markets and virtually all the re- 
search and technical institutions and experi- 
enced entrepreneurship of the undivided 
subcontinent, 


Apart from this, the Capital city along 
with most of the experienced civil servants 
went to India. In the entire interim Gov- 
ernment of India at the time of partition, 
there was not one Muslim officer of the 
rank of secretary and there were only four 
of the rank of Joint Secretary. Thus the 
new state was at the outset left to impro- 
vise the initial needs of a modern govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, utter confusion and ab- 
sence of clear ideological formulations in 
respect of future social objectives became 
the chief impediments on the way to eco- 
nomic advance. 


Punjabi Domination 

The reason thereof could be traced to 
the composition of the leadership of the 
Pakistani society itself. Out of 503 mem- 
bers of the Muslim League Council at the 
time of partition, as many as 163 belonged 
to the rich one per cent of the landlord 
class owning 7.5 million acres of cultivated 
land in holdings of 500 acres or more, while 
sixty-five per cent of the owners held the 
remaining 7.4 million acres in lots of less 
than five acres each. Among these rich land- 
lords, Punjab had the largest group, closely 
followed by the U.P., Bengal and Sind. The 
Punjabi iandlord class chiefly dominated 


the military bureaucrats as well as the top 
echelon of civilians. 


The Central Government of Pakistan 
S thus, dominated by West Pakistanis, 
mainly refugee Punjabis, who were not, in 
the early years of independence, noted for 


Was 


- 


a area 


Gold From Bangla Desh Into West Pakistani Pocke t 


sympathy towards the natural aspirations of 


-East Bengal for rapid economic advance. 


The upper strata of Pakistani society who 
stepped into power were heavily weighted in 
favour of rich Iandlords and civil and mili- 
tary bureaucracy, who had fewer inhibi- 
tions in using power in their own interest, 
particularly because the masses were even 
less activated to fight for their rights. 
The absence of far-reaching social and eco- 
nomic reforms was thus more pronounced 
and in turn hampered economic advance. 


Governmental policies were framed and 
implemented with an eye to the regional 
interest of the western provinces. The pat- 
tern of investments, in the first decade of 
development benefitted wealthy refugee in- 
dustrial and commercial magnates who were 
allowed to accumulate capital at a faster 
rate largely through inflationary spending. 


The first Five-Year Plan was commis- 
sioned in 1955, full eight years after inde- 
pendence, and received formal government 
approval only in 1957. All these years there 
was a total neglect of the primary sector 
of the economy, viz., agriculture, and the 
windfall surpluses of the Korean War boom, 
chiefly originating from East Bengal, were 
squandered in non-essential imports. No 
basis was laid for future basic industries, 
nor any survey undertaken for ascertain- 
ing national priorities. 


Neglected East Bengal 


Although East Bengal, having a popu- 
lation of 510 as against West Pakistan’s 230 


‘per hundred hectare of cultivated land, is 


poorer and more densely populated than 
West Pakistan, investments for economic 
development was much more vigorously 
pushed in West Pakistan. The Eastern pro- 
vince earned three-fifth of the country’s 
foreign exchange but income per head in 
the East, it was calculated, was 30% 
lower than that of the West. The East had 
very little of industries at the time of par- 
tition and the West Pakistani ownership 
predominated in whatever little industriali- 
sation was subsequently introduced. The 
West Pakistani rulers seldom understood the 
consequences of neglecting development of 
East Bengal, which comprised 56% of coun- 
try’s population, packed in one-seventh of 
the total area of Pakistan. Neglect of agri- 
culture in East Bengal led to acute shortage 
of food and Pakistan, from her position of 
overall food surplus even as late as 1952, 
became dependent on large-scale food im- 
ports. 


One could see that the first decade after 
independence saw only marginal advance so 
far as economic development was concern- 
ed. The lop-sided investments resulted in 
widening the gulf of disparity between the 
two wings. No wonder that the chief eco- 
nomist of the Planning Board, Dr M. I. 
Quereshi reported as early as 1955: “It is... 
probable that the per capita income after 
1954-55, would be less than what it was 
about seven years ago in 1947. Inequalities 
of income have increased. A smaller na- 


tional income relatively to the size of the 
L 
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population, more unequally distributed than” 
before, implies that the living standard of — 
the masses of the people, which were al 
ready low, have deteriorated still further.” 


Industrialisation — Also Punjabi 


Between 1958 and 1970, however, rapi 
strides were taken in industrial develop 
ment. Pakistan's national income rose twi 
as fast as the increase in population. West 
Pakistan became self-sufficient in food, bu 
East Bengal still lagged behind. Twenty 
years ago Pakistan imported 90% of her 
consumer goods. At the end of the Third 
Plan, she was producing 95% of her needs 
while even exporting about $150 million US 
dollar’ worth of manufactured items. Pakis- 
tan's Planning Commission claimed that no — 
other developing nation could maintain her 
5.5% rate of growth during this period. The 
Commission claimed that although the GNP 
had more than doubled during last two di 
cades the impact on the living standard of 
the people was diluted by the rapid rise’ 
in population. Nevertheless, it claimed, the 
income per head rose from Rs 311 in 1950 
to Rs 418 in 1970. 


Comparing the results of industrialisa- 
tion, it showed that between 1949-1969, pro: 
duction of cotton textiles rose from 43 mil- 
lion Ibs. in 1949 to 605 lbs. that cloth pro- 
duction rose from 99 million yards in 1949 
to 777 million yards, sugar production rose 
nearly 300%, cement to 500%, tyres and 
tubes 400% and certain items like jute ~ 
manufactures, paper, fertilisers and vanas- 
pati from zero to fairly large quantity. 


Paradoxically, however, the areas that 
did not represent the interests of the Pun- 
jabi-dominated army, the civil service and 
the business interests of West Pakistan— 
the “power structure” of the country—re-. 
mained blatantly ignored. 


Robbing The East To Pay The West 


This tendency was particularly notice- 
able in the Eastern wing. In the first four- 
teen years after independence, an estimated 
foreign exchange earnings of East Bengal, 
amounting to Rs 474 crores, was diverted to 
cover West Pakistan’s enormous deficits in 
foreign trade. If the differential between 
the official rate of exchange and the mar. 
ket rate was taken into account, it would ~ 
become clear that another Rs 253 crores 
were earned by the West Pakistanis i 
terms of internal trade at the expense af 
East Pakistan. As a result, East Bengal’s 
development fuffered a serious set-ba 
whereas West Pakistan's rate of growth shi 
up. East Bengal’s foreign exchange has thi 
been drained out without any compel 
tory payment to her. 


Industrialisation of West Pakistan 
vides income and employment to the pet 
ple of West Pakistan alone and the incom 
generated in West Pakistan does not flow 
to East Bengal. This absence of inter-zon 
movement establishes beyond any doubt 
the fact that the two regions constitute two — 
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distinct and separate economies. To deny 


this is to invite the present upheaval deli- 
berately. 


Again, through the complex mechanism 
of resource realisation and allocation there- 
of, the Central Government of Pakistan ex- 
tracts from East Bengal much more than it 
injects income into it by way of expendi- 
ture. East Bengal has been losing more than 
Rs 21 crores every year through the Reve- 
nue budget alone. In the Capital budget 
two-thirds ‘is spent in the West and only 
one-third in East Bengal. 


The flow of West Pakistani private capi- 
tal to East Bengal has assumed the form 
of nineteenth century colonial investment, 
Its benefits accrue more to West Pak- 
istan than to East Bengal. Further, it is 
through such private capital flow, encourag- 
ed deliberately through a central policy of 
disinvestment of public-sector enterprises, 
that important sections of the economy of 
East Bengal are being brought under the 
control of West Pakistani investors. 


As regards the nature of inter-zonal 
trade, it shows that the Western wing has 


A Crore A Day 


Islamabad is spending at least one 
crore of rupees a day, on its war in 
Bangla Desh, according to military ex- 
perts attached to the Institute of Stra- 
tegic Studies, London. 


A Research Fellow of the institute 
says this tentative figure is based on 
the assumption that minimum opera- 
tional expense per soldier per day in 
a war of “medium ferocity” is at least 
Rs 75. Considering that there are 
80,000 West Pakistani soldiers in East 
Bengal, the figure works out to Rs 60 
lakhs, 


Besides, Pakistan is known to have 
been spending a great deal on air- 
sorties and bombardments. How colos- 
sal could be the cost of arms and am- 
munition would be illustrated from 
the fact that a mere hand-grenade 
costs Rs 95. 


The minimum cost for transport- 
ation of troops from West Pakistan 
works out to be about Rs 900 per head. 
This is the basis on which the Pakis- 
tan International Airways officially 
calculated its losses when India stop- 
ped over-flights. 


The cost of transportation would 
be much higher after the refusal by 
Ceylon and Burma of refuelling faci- 
lities. Going through Bangkok for re- 
fuelling would mean an additional ex- 
pense of at least Rs 300 per head. 


Tt also costs a tremendous amount 
on maintaining supply lines, communi- 
Cations network, transport of food and 
waging a propaganda war. The figure 
of Rs 1 crore a day excludes Pakistan's 
loss due to complete stoppage of ex- 
Ports of jute and other commodities. 

“Foreign Exchange earnings from Ban- 
gla Desh work out to be Rs 200 crores 
annually or about Rs 55 lakhs per day. 

ae 


been rapidly industrialised and East Ben- 
gal has remained largely agricultural. It 
also shows that East Bengal has for long 
been used as the protected market for the 
industrial products of West Pakistan. Thus, 
accumulation of a large part of the profits 
of West Pakistani industrialists has been 
possible by squeezing the real income of the 
producers and consumers of East Bengal. 


To understand clearly the present hap- 
penings in Bangla Desh, that is East Ben- 
gal, one has to take into account these facts 
of exploitation and various means employed 
to this end. 


Then and then only will one understand 
why the West Pakistani~ rulers cannot 
afford to lose the perpetual source of raw 
materials and protected market for their 
industries. They cannot afford to go without 
East Bengal’s foreign exchange. 


In other words if the entire earnings of 
East Bengal’s foreign exchange earnings are 
allocated to her, the instantaneous effect 
will be the virtual collapse of hundreds of 
newly started, half-complete and near-com- 
plete projects in West Pakistan. To avert 
such a possibility, the West Pakistanis may 
seek foreign assistance and loans, which, 
even if forthcoming, would ultimately place 
an enormous burden of debt-servicing and 
become a perpetual drain on its resources. 


Why Force ? 


Besides, the policies pursued so long to 
encourage expansion of the industrial base in 
the West, now preclude any substantial 
change in the allocation pattern, both from 
the public expenditure and private inves- 
tors’ point of view. The country’s defence 
and civil expenditure as also public-sector 
investment are already heavily weighted in 
favour of West Pakistan. It is also no longer 
possible to transfer resources from the West 
to the East, because terms of trade and the 
tariff would always prefer the industrial- 
ised section to the agricultural section. 


Hence, West Pakistan has to hold East 
Bengal, if necessary, by force. But in doing 
so, West Pakistan cannot avoid the conse- 
quences, which means loss of export earn- 
ings on account of jute and jute produce, 
textiles, hide and skins and other products, 
Cost of production and hence prices of in- 
dustrial products would rise, jeopardising 
their competitiveness abroad. The immedi- 
ate effect of East Bengal happenings are 
already discernible in the near collapse of 
the Karachi stock exchange. In the long 
run, should the present turmoil tend to be 
a long-drawn. affair, there is little doubt of 
the ultimate disaster of West Pakistani eco- 
nomy. : 


As far as Bangla Desh is concerned, 
there could be little doubt, too, of the final 
outcome, should she decide to finally secede. 
Like the new state of Pakistan, Bangla Desh 
would have certain initial difficulties. But 
she can overcome these in less time, be- 
cause she has a viable agricultural surplus, 
which would appear as trade surplus in 
foreign trade in no time. 


Besides, free from West Pakistani terms 
of the colonial nature of trade, Bangla 
Desh can usefully utilise her present in- 
dustrial base, though meagre now, to give 
her economy a purposeful push and realise 
a far faster rate of growth. 
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THE AUTHOR, a student of economics, has 
four books to his credit and is now prepar- 
ing a volume on the economic development 
of Pakistan. 5 


Bangla Desh at present produces 106 
million tons of rice, 75 million tons of 
sugarcane, 35,000 tons of wheat, 43,000 tons 
of grams and 26,000 tons of tea and 987,000 
tons of raw jute. She has nearly 15 lakh 
acres fallow but cultivable land. Her for- 
ests yield 15 million cubic feet of timber. 
The sturdy peasant of Bangla Desh can 
hopefully turn the tide once he is convinced 


that he could freely enjoy the fruits of his 
labour. 


The industrial base of Bangla Desh is 
not so strong. But her agriculture is capa- 
ble of providing all the required raw mater- — 
ials and ensuring a widening market for 
industrial products. She has now 23 textile 
mills, 29 jute mills, two paper mills, one 


newsprint mill, one hard-board mill, one ~ 


urea fertiliser complex, one steel mill with 
nearly 4 lakh ton capacity, a diesel engine 
plant, 12 sugar factories, and one cement 
factory—all of which were working to full 
capacity just before the present struggle. 


Industrial production is likely to suffer 
now. But it would quickly catch up as soon 
as present hostilities ceased. Bangla Desh is 
likely to draw foreign assistance and deve- 
lopment grants from international institu- 
tions, since her viability as a state is un- 
questionable, her ability to repay loans is 
beyond doubt and her friendship would be 
eagerly sought because of the unique stra- 
tegic position she holds. 


The logic of economic development has 
only asserted itself in the present conflict 


raging between the West Pakistani desire 


to continue economic and political domin- 
ation of Bangla Desh and the positive de- 
termination of the people of Bangla Desh to 
get rid of the exploitation. 


Such is the logic of economics which 


grinds slowly but puts history on a surer 
foundation with a clearer perspective. Ban- 
gla Desh is experiencing the bitterest taste 
in its mouth, as every exploited nation 
would do at one time or another. But that 
is the only way to success. No nation has 
ever been able to skip the struggle, 
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—Pioneers of Savoury Snacks. 
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biscuits- 
the tasty 
munch with 
a spicy 
crunch! 


OEMS F 


fie bitterness, perhaps. e 


Pain ; 


My son was delirious with fever; his eyes were burning 
like red krishnachura. I took his small hands 

and held them gently; when I touched his forehead 

it was burning with temperature. He was softly panting 
and hìs head ached furiously. His small dry lips 

were gently moving like a swallow’s breast. Outside, 

the storm raged, beating with fury against the windows. 

I shivered and wondered if I should call the doctor again. 


Red krishnachuras looked into my eyes. Are you suffering, 
my child? I whispered, try to sleep. I touched his brow. 
There was no sound. Only a cat yawned in a distant corner 
of the room. Sleepless, { wondered if dawn would ever 
return. I wondered if I could share his suffering. 

And then I- realised that when it comes to pain 

we are all lonely. 


The Civic Address 


My lord, accept this poor man’s humble obeisance. 

= That you have come yourself to see us is our qreat 
privilege. Would you like to look around? 

| This is an ideal village: clean, spotlessly arranged. 

We have worked for days and nights, beneath 

the scorching sun, drenched in the rain, and finally 
with the almighty’s help, we have completed this job. 

In those terrible days of suffering when people sold off 
whatever they had at any price it could fetch, 

we bought it all. And since those lazy redundant people 
left for the cities, we have had no problems whatsoever. 
No more do we worry about food, clothes and shelter. 
People fast peacefully in their houses. There are 

no wars. And we are such wonderful people 

that we never complain. What we need only is a handful 
of earth to fertilize our dry bones. To be one 

with the dust: what a simple necessity! 

A silent, casual, effortless existence, where life and 


My fruth. This Land 


The mountains, the fields and the orchards of my land, 
the ports, the farms and the faces of her children 
are all one with my blood. 


When the beauty of a woman enchants me ; 
or when the magic of some lost song echoes in my mind, 


The poets of Bangia Sesh write about their coun- 
iry Wien ireny. with simple and even casual love. 
They know that it is an unforiuneie land, de= 


mance too much in love, im life, in blood, in 
sacrifice. And their isve is tempered with a lit- 


SHAMSUR RAHMAN 


The river Padma may dry up. 


death are the same: during the excellent reign of my lord. 


ABDUL HUSSAIN 


They have mingled and are now part of my consciousness. 


I find vou, O my motherland, 

and I adore you in each of these beauteous f 
This is the peace you and I have shared: a 

the small blue crystal! lake, 

a sheltered village in the countryside: 

the sound of children laughing, the whispers 
and the sone ae the cicada. “i 


ABU HENA ia 


This is the tremulous night 

in the blue of your eyes, silent and crystalline: 
like the shadow of the chignon, a flight af 
a phantom mosque in a dream village. And yet 
we are destined to pick grains from the dust, 
Sharing the fate of contented crows. 


Often I remember that painting of a foe 
and I wonder if we can ever afforz it. 
You and I and they belorz to the same world 
though our names taay be quite different. 
And even though they may not be human 
they share the same life that we love. 
To live with the righteous, I fear, is a curse. 


Blood Bank 


Blood flows on the soil of Bengal, day after day. 
Every traveller leaves a few drops of blood, : 
in the blood-bank on Bengal’s earth, 

a deposit for the future. 3 
Every worker on his way sows his blood, È 
sun-warmed seed. r ae 
The villager, the tiller of the soil, the decrepit, old 
they all deposit blood in the blood-bank. 
All the blood of Bengal flows tn a mad. 


The oceans may disappear. ke ae 
All the beauty of Bengal's countryside may wi 
But from this blood one day certainly will be 
A new river Padma, ae 

new beauty of nature 2S; Rt eee 
and the village that had disappeared. Rs 


Who cares to deposit blood in the 
There the red blood curdles 


There’s no better blood. “bank than the soa 
A drop of red blood 
increases tenfold in a moment 


All the blood of Benga 
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HARVEY and the Circulation of Blood—reproduced here is one of â series 
of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis. 


Great , 
Moments | 


An $ . reat | 
The English physician William Harvey scientifically demonstrated his and care, as indicated by the most recent developments 1n the 8 Í 
revolutionary theory of blood circulation to students at the College of many fields of knowledge related to the health professions. ; ad 
Physicians of London. Published in book form in 1628, Harvey’s At Parke-Davis, research scientists are continually seeking to impr 


oi . A : ve et | 
theories and proofs upset the traditional followers ofGalen and brought upon yesterday’s discoveries. The resultant new medicines and m fi 


5 $ rows ; , í n | 
new concepts of circulation and anatomy to medicine. of treatment will better enable medical men to combat dias En 
Modern medicine is This is one of the ways Par 


a living science. What was accepted yesterday will destructive processes of aging. keD 
a nena i d better health that come with b RS 
better way. Today, your p 


f scientific research reveals a better medicine or a contributes to the longer life an 
hysician gives you the best possible treatment medicines. 


_PARKE-DAVIS 
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The 110th birth anniversary of © 
Gurudev Tagore falls on May 7. 


T the age of 67, Rabindranath Tagore 
turned to painting not with the inten- 
tion of becoming an artist but prompted by 
vague yearnings of a creative mind. In his 
Reminiscences, he writes: “I remember how 
I would lie on the covered floor in the after- 
noon, with a sketchbook in hand trying to 
draw—more like toying with picture-making 
than an exercise in the fine arts. The most 
important part of this play was what re- 
mained in the mind and of which no trace 
was left on paper.” 5 
Eventually, Tagore turned an artist, 
leisurely working out a pattern based on 
deletions and erasures in his manuscripts 
and allowing his subconscious mind to re- 
lease the unrealised visualisations, 


“None would have disliked more than 
Tagore,” says Stella Kramrisch, “a verbalis- 
ing of the form and content of his painting. 
and drawings. They were the vent outside 
| his literary work for impulses and realisa- 
| tions not within the scope of words. They 
| ‘were, moreover, expressions of freedom and 
| leisure. No tradition and no responsibility 
| towards them determined their form. They 

fitted moments of relaxation and owed no 
' allegiance other than to the impetus which 
|, provoked them.” 
The absence of training allowed Tagore 
© to paint for himself without having to sub- 
mit to any school or style but only to satisfy 
® | an inner craving. (In a letter to his niece, 

Indira Devi, in 1893, he had said: “If I were 
f to confess without fear or shame, I may as 
| well tell you that very often I cast looks 
| of longing, after the fashion of a disappoint- 
1) ed lover, towards the muse of Fine Art.”) 
| Over 2,500 paintings and drawings, done 
during the last thirteen years of his life, 
bear testimony to his individual approach 


of @ series 
rke-Davts. 


of any school or style, 


Tey o OLLOWER 
f $ sense of form developed in a free 
Í and leisurely manner. is 

i 


l Tagore As Artist ; 


Li 


P seein uel ok 


TAGORE did not title his paintings for none were intended as portrayals of a subject or a 
scene. (These reproductions are from the collection of Srijukta Subrota Gupta, photograph- 


ed by Mona Chowdhury.) 


to art—‘“genuine examples of modern pri- 
mitive art”, as Ananda Coomaraswamy des- 
cribed them, “...the end is not Art with a 
capital A, on the one hand—nor, on’ the 
other, a mere pathological self-expression; 
not art intended to improve our minds, nor 
to provide the artist an ‘escape’, but without 
ulterior motives, truly innocent, like the 
creation of a universe.” 


Tagore himself looked upon his paint- 
ings and drawings as forming an “epilogue” 
to his creative work, “What is the meaning 
of all this?” he asked. “When all the differ- 
ent chapters of the book of my life were 
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about to close, the presiding deity of my 
life has felt pleased to provide me this un- 
precedented opportunity and the where- 
withal for composing its epilogue.” 


Drops and loops or angular delineations 
characterise Tagore’s search of form and, 
eolourwise, he retains a certain luminosity 
or opacity to gain for his work an original 
feel. Whether he was a forerunner of modern 
art in India is open to debate, but Rabindra- — 
nath Tagore did show to the artists of those 
cloistered days the importance of imagina- 
tion and experimentation in art. 

S. V.V. 
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Facts worth knowing why it is the only steel wardrobe 
worth-buying. 


Gives you better organised storage—more convenient. 


Practical and versatile. Choose your most 
convenient combination. You get a built-in fire-resistant 
focker, adjustable shelves, a hanging rod, a tiebar and a 
mirror. 


Good looks. Tall, strong and handsome, the 
Godrej STORWEL comes in three distinctive colours and 
a smooth stove enamel finish. 
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The new look—inside. A partition down the centre. 


FIRST IN STEEL FURNITURE FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


FOUR] Safety. Godrej Storwels are considered the safest 
among steel cupboards—for further proof ask the people 
who have one. 


Fle 


: » Which 

FIVE | Top quality. Obviously—with the Godrej name, and 1 pee 
experience, you couldn't get anything less. 1 wea 
Ample storage space for hanging garments uou Was in 
deeper and wider than the conventional cupboard. Gives Y. = 


1,99,398 cu. cms. more. Outside dimensions’ 198.12 
cms. x 101.60 cms. x 53.34 cms. 


Six steel-clad reasons why the Godrej STORWEL—new 
style or conventional—is the steel cupboard for you. 


What more can anyone want? 


Dag G-rainan atona Research tnetitiites: 
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REE ES ESL OE tae 


by A Special Correspondent 


Far from being complementary, 
the (we wings of Pakistan con- 
fromt each other—eulturally ama 
linguistically, West Pakistan, in 
trying to ride roughshod over 
the differences, has mow wider-~ 
ed the breach beyond repair. 


i ULTURE is the life-breath of a nation 
il and the hallmark of its identity. 
| Though we are accustomed to generic terms 
| like European or Asian culture, these con- 
if ceptions are based rather on generalities. 
7 As we delve deeper, we begin to discover 
4 the essentials that characterise the pattern 
| of life of a people, with its history and ante- 
cedents, its inspirations and. aspirations and 
its art and literature. The totality thus uni- 
fied inte a living whole is the real culture, 
and in this respect East Pakistan, now called 
“Bangla Desh”, is uniquely individual, 


The process of industrialisation made 
Calcutta, the then capital of India, the focal 
point of growth and activities in the early 
part of this century. The undoing of Cur- 
zon's partition added strength and the indu- 
strial belt sprawled out extensively with 
metropolis as its managerial head- 
quarters, With this, urbanisation grew fast 
and the way of living of the people 
began to change. The new economic forces 
challenged the old order of society and 
negated the accepted values. This brought 
about a transformation in the cultural life 
of Bengal. In an age of science and techno- 
logy, this again is nothing unusual. What is 
rather unusual is that East Bengal stili re- 
tained the rural and essentially indigenous 
character of its culture—and that too in 
a large measure. 


Partition And After 


The contrast becurne ali the more pro- 
nounced with the partition of Bengal. The 
urbanised West Bengal was suddenly de- 
fached from its vast hinterland. Economi- 
cally this was damaging, culturally this was 
degrading and emotionally it proved tragic. 
What was East Bengal became Kast Paki- 
stan, part of a new sovereign state founded 
e the theocratic obduracy of a section of 
he Indian Muslims. 


i the 


Sie 


ea 


Here started a new chapter in history 
Which brought to fhe fore East Bengals 
| Struggle to maintain its cultural identity and 
| its own way of life. The struggle was seri- 
Dus, the odds were many. The crisis involved 
was inherent in the very structure of Paki- 
stan—one part more than a thousand miles 
| away from the other, with little in common 
7 to bind them together, 


The rugged west, from Khyber to the 

} Rann of Kutch, with its arid and unkind 
/ terrain, is indeed so different from the del- 
| taic east, criss-crossed by rivers and innum- 
Stable rivulets and in the monsoon virtually 
floating on water with its wealth of luscious 
, teen. The people who inhabit the two parts 
| are different. Equally different are their 
p food habits as. well as their customs and 


costumes; and the languages spoken in the 
two parts have not the slightest affinity. 


Reckoning all these, one could very well 
say that, right from the day of its birth, 
Pakistan suffered an inner contradiction 
and the two wings of the country, far from 
being complementary, stood confronting 
each other—more so culturally. Certainly 
this was not conducive to the untiy and 
cohesion of the new state. No wonder history 
took its inevitable course, while Islam failed 
to prove sufficiently sublimating te resolve 
the inherent stress and strain. 


Yet, it must be said to the credit of 
leaders like the late A. K. Fazlul Huq (who 
in 1540 at the Lahore session of the All india 
Muslim League sponsored a resolution en- 
visaging Pakistan as a loose federation of 
autonomous units) that they visualised the 
future, and, fully reckoning with the reality. 
provided the forraulae that alone could se- 
cure the integrity cf the state to be. The 
concept of Pakistan was, thus, basically a 
concept of confederation of units dissimilar 
to one another and each retaining its indi- 
vidual identity. Unfortunately, with the 
success of the Pakistan movement, there 
ensued a struggle for power. The prime 
tenets of the Lahore resolution were thrown 
to the winds and the greedy politicians in 
their effort to monopolise the reins of autho- 
rity imposed on the country a unitary form 
of government. This could only sharpen the 
inward contradictions and finally weaken 
Pakistan. From here on history took a pre- 
dictable course. 


The so-called builders of Pakistan 
naturally showed their anxiety for the cul- 
tural: unification of the country and devised 
ways and means to minimise the differences 
between the two wings. Hoping that the 
people could still be hypnotised with the 
ery of islam, the ruling coterie headed by 
Jinnah decided to impose Urdu as the state 
language. In fact, Urdu was not the spoken 
language of tie masses either of the eastern 
er of the western wing. It was rather the 
language of the elite who had migrated 
irom India and for some time dominated the 
politics of Pakistan. 


In East Pakistan, Urdu was not under- 
stood at all except by a handful of people 
in the high city circles, most of whom again 
had their schooling in Aligarh. Nonetheless, 
a decision in favour of Urdu was taken and 
from the people the authorities expected 
docile conformity. Simultaneously there 
was a proposal to romanise the Bengali 
seript, while a group of writers engaged 
themselves in debasing the language by 
creating an awful emulsion with Urdu. 


But this stirred up Bengali emotien and 
the entire decision was construed as the 
first salvo cf attack on the cultural identity 
of East Bengal which, in terms of population, 
constituted the majority in Pakistan, If it 
was a challenge, it could not be allowed to 
go unanswered. Soon started a whispering 
compaign. which, in course of time, assumed 
the force and dimensions of a huge tidal 
hore threatening the foundations of Pakistan. 


In the beginning, the authorities sought 
to ignore it “as a mere conspiracy by a hand- 


ful of students” and the then 
Amin government thought 
would do the trick. Shots 
fhe campus of the J 
blood was let. But the result 
reverse. The Bengali movement, 
to preserve and promote the 
tity of East Pakistan, was 
founded on the sacrifice of th 
(martyrs). From here, there was 
go back. The authorities soon 2 
to the people’s will as they found no ¢ 
native and Bengali was accorded the 
tinction of a national languag 
Urdu. Nurul Amin and Bs Muslir 
paid heavily. 


Subsequent events clearly proved th 
was not a mere language movement 
understood by many. Language was, 
the immediate issue. But the moverent 
much more ps and muce 


PEREDE IREAS AAS 


REIRE: and it cignified the besinning t 
battle for survival. 


ATEAN A FEN SS E 


The Bengali Academy 


literature. But, in course of time, 
something more than a mere aca 
titution. It became the yeering 
rising school of intellectuals ai 
a concrete forum to a kind of neo-r 
ism in East Bengal. Soon the 
Bangla Desh was already on the ha 


t would be utterly wrong to i 
the Bangla Desh movement ag si t 
any way secessionist. Secession was f f: 
est from the mind of the leaders. It 
simply intended to preserve and 
the cultural integrity of this part of 
tan and, through autonomy, to engg 
others like the Punjabis, the Sindhis, 
Pathans and the Baluchis to do the 
In reality the leaders of Bangla 
their own proposals, popularly 
the six-point programme, agreed to 
fice the democratic rights of 
rule and readily conceded f 
equality te others as they wanted 
selves. This was a big concession and 
tea for the sake of Pakistan’s integrity. 
the ruling junta—the military-cum-cap 
ist combine—could ill afford to view © 
equanimity this democratie upsurge 
people, knowing fully well that in 
run they were sure to be overwhelmed 
swept. out of power. t 


Frightened out of its wits, 
struck, With its attack of vicious v 
the junta is now killing the inn 
nis of East oa oe eC 


PELE OE eS 
Funding: Tattva Heritage and 


READ 


E tL. 
i Dharma Teja, former Chairman of the Jayanti Shipping Com. 
pany, now standing trial for alleged fraud and forgery amounting to Rs 2 crores in foreign enh 
change, is escorted by the police after his plea for bail was rejected by the Additional Chi 

Judicial Magistrate, New Delhi. The Government has been on his trail since June 1964) 
during which time Teja jumped bail in New York and took shelter in Costa Rica. Only 
year, in July, he was arrested in London and later extradited to India, after nearly , 


months of legal proceedings. 


IN ROUGH WATERS. Jayant 
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WORD TO DO IT. Little Rahul, SING THE GLORY OF GOD. Mahalia Jack- “SHOE, SHOE, BABY...” A pie 
ic in Helsinkit. 


i HE CAN AF. 
F perched in the arms o. his mother Sonia, son, the Queen of Gospel Singers, will sin irl directs traffic t 
5} Patian wife of Indira Gandhi’s elder son, at St Thomas Cathedral, Bonoa (May 4 pe Ee CT es she is em 
Rajiv, does not seem much concerned about and 8). Since her first Carnegie Hall ap- giant-sized gum. boot—to announe! 
the presence © the Prime Minister—a pearance in 1950, Mahalia Jackson has ap- ing rainy season in Finland. L 
hat others cannot peared in the major concert halls of America 
and Europe, but always as a gospel singer. 


grandson's privilege t 
claim. 
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“FATHER, FORGIVE HIM...” Bolivian painter Benjamin Men- 
doza Y Amor grimaces as a Manila court pronounces him guilty 
of the attempt to murder Pope Paul VI, when the Pontiff was on 
a visit to the Philippines. 


in foreign e 

Iditional Chiely 
ce June 1966) 
Rica. Only las 
r nearly eight! 


UNEARTHED FROM THE ARCHIVES. The Information Depart- 
ment of the Pakistan Government has released this picture claim- 
ing that it shows citizens of Dacca protesting against Indian in- 


IESE GRD JRE ITAA SEL, THE GLORY THAT WAS IND. Turbaned for the occasion, K. 
Natwar-Singh, Indian Ambassador to Poland, presents his creden- 
tials to President Josef Cyrankiewicz, 


SHE KNOWS NOT “CHE”, BUT ONLY HER SON. A mother 
wails outside a military jail in Kegalle, Ceylon, for her son 
awaiting execution:-by a firing squad. Incia’s prompt military 
assistance has helped the Ceylonese Government to cantain 
‘the Che Guevarist insurrection. 


FOR INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, Shila Chugani and 
Samita Mukherjee were crowned Miss Young India and Miss 
India respectively, at a contest organised by the Eve's 
Weekly, Bombay. They are now on their way to take part in 
the final of the International Beauty Pageants 


~ HOW THE BATTLE RAGED 


by JAY INDER SINGH 


Massacres in Bangia Desh have 
me parallel in history- West 
Pakistani soldiers seem to be 
earrying oul 2 sinister plan to 
destroy Bengali intellectuals 
and politiesi leaders and ier- 
rorise the populace into submis- 


sion- 


N the evening of March 24, 1971, six 
shiploads of troops landed at the 
Chittagong and Chalna ports. Troops were 
also flown into Dacca. The irouble erupted 
when the port labour refused to unload the 
arms and ammunition shipped to suppress 
the voice of a new nation. 


About the same time some units of the 
East Pakistan Rifles (EPR) were disarmed 
by the Pakistani Army. Local disturbances 
started in some areas of Mymensingh, Raj- 
shahi, Dacca, Chittagong, Balipur and Dinaj- 


bur. 


Phase |: Indisciminate Shooting 


March 26: Fighting broke out in Dacca 
between the Pakistani Army and the EPR. 
The latter were supported by the police 
from the border areas. Most of the bridges in 
the area were either destroyed or damaged. 
Similar incidents were reported from Dau- 
lat Bazar, Nawapara, Comilla and Rajshahi. 
The Commanding Officer of a battalion of 
the EPR, Col. Mujib Choudhry, was killed. 
Seven officers and 1,000 men of this batta- 
lion were taken prisoners. 


The freedom-fighters sabotaged the rail- 
way link between Comilla and Sylhet. The 
Joyalty of the police was suspected by the 
Martial Law Authorities. Clashes between 
the police and the Pakistani Army were 
reported from various places. Most of the 
Sheikh’s Mukti Fauj went underground. 
But the Sheikh himself, it is reported, was 
arrested, The Martial Law Administrator, 
Gen. Tikka Khan, was injured while direct- 
ing operations from Dacca. 

The following day it became clear that 
the Pakistani Army “had started operations 
to flush out the underground freedom- 
fighters. Mymensingh was under the com- 
plete control of the Liberation Army. 


In the Khulna-Jessore sector, heavy 
mortar fire was directed at unarmed civi- 
lians. The troops started patrolling the 
towns. When a crowd assembled at the 
Khulna railway station heavy artillery was 

The Pakistani Army suffered heavy ca- 
guaities and asked their artillery regiment 
to hold fire to allow their men to come out 
of the firing range. They suffered another 
reverse at the Khulna-Jessore airfield when 
the Liberation Army blocked the airfield. 

As they had no military cover the Pakistani 

Army had to leave the area. 
Reinforcements called for had been held 

"up five miles north of Jessore. Under pres- 
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Pakistan Army versus The People Of Bangla Desh 


—Shiy Pandya 


sure, these also had to pull back. All troops 
in Jessore were captured. In retaliation, the 
Pekistani Army used heavy guns from their 
defence locations in the thick jungles along 
ihe river bank. 


RAJSHAHI is another region that 


this “ghost” city. Wounded civilians were brought to India for trea 
The Pakistani attack, on April 14, was particularly savage. 


has been devastated. Over 1,200 perso i 


At Bogra airfield the situation was even 
more critical for the Pakistanis. The libera- 
tion force was closing in from all sides, 
The contingent’s commender asked for foog 
supplies to be para-dropped. 

«© In Comilla, the Pakistanis moaned: 
“Pew men left. Please save us.” At Kush- 
tia the situation was reported to be “out 
of control”. In Pabna, the troops exhausted 
their aramunition against the combined op. 
position of the EPR, the police and the 
Mukti Faui. One company of the Pakistani 
Army was wiped out. Confined to their en- 
campments and fighting with their backs to 
the wall, they sent desperate appeals for 
aerial bombardment. 

Meanwhile, the Liberation Army start- 
ed hoarding arms and ammunition in view 
of the coming monsoon. To create disorder 
in the enemy ranks Bengali policemen with 
weapons patrolled the streets in mufti. 

A Betar Kendra broadcast from a clan- 
destine radio station claimed that the EPR 
and the police were fighting the “aggressor 
West Pakistan Army” with light and me- 
dium machine guns. They would “be des- 
iroyed and victory will be ours.” 


Phase 2: See-Saw Battle 


April 1: The Pakistani Army went into 
total disarray after a week’s fighting. The 
liberation forces gained an upper hand in 
Dinajpur, Kushtia, Pabna, Bogra and Sham- 
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WIRELESS STATION SHELLED. Tanks, artillery and infantry 
destroyed Awami League strongholds. Academic centres including 
Dacca University were also shelled. Students and professors were 


mowed down with machine guns. 


sher Nagar. In fact, the freedom-fighters 
even operated a train service in Kushtia. 


Bitter battles were fought in Rangpur, 
Rajshahi, Jessore, Sylhet, Narainganj and 
Comilla. It was during this period that the 
Pakistani Army was on the run. They were 
frantically asking for indiscriminate air- 
strikes. 


In Chittagong, a platoon commander 
sent out distress signals: “At least 750 ene- 
my troops are trying to encircle me. Send 
air-strike soon.” 

In Dinajpur, the commander complain- 
ed: “(The) situation here is very bad. EPR 
and civilian fire is continuing. Ammunition 
is getting over. Air attack is needed imme- 
diate(ly). Save the lives of the survivors.” 


In the Rajshahi sector said a comman- 
der “We’ve not yet been able to take van- 
tage positions in Rajshahi. (The) enemy 
is fighting a guerilla war. Our 10 officers 
and 70 jawans killed. Please provide air- 
lift.” Subsequently the forces in the area 
panicked. The road out was blocked and 
the onslaught of the Liberation Army scar- 
ed the Pakistanis. When the officer controll- 
ing the operations informed them that “re- 
lief is coming for you,” he was told “it is no 
use”, 

“Why?” asked the officer. 


“If the reinforcements are coming, we 
will be in danger,” was the reply. 


“The Army is reaching there,” insisted 
the officer. 


“Let it be,” said the encircled party. 


> “People will resist the Army and we may 


not come out of this alive.” 


“Airlift cannot be provided. Nothing 
can be done. May Allah help you.” 


Commanders in various other regions 
found themselves in similar tight spots. 
They asked for airstrikes and heavy artil- 
lery fire. The Pakistan Air Force planes, in 
desperation, swung into action bombing 
buildings, police stations, cinema houses and 
even hospitals. 

The three areas worst hit were Pabna, 
Bogra and Kushtia. After a few days of 
aerial bombardment, the PAF were faced 
with was an acute shortage of aviation fuel. 


In sheer desperation the Army promis- 
ed “(The) EPR personnel coming back to 


the H.Q. within two days will not be pun- 
ished.” $ 


—Courtesy: Films Division 


e 


—Amal Roy Chowdhury 


A TRENCH ON THE JESSORE FRONT. Freedom fighters 
are slowly getting themselves organised. The onset of the 
monsoon will give them a slight edge over the Pakistani 


Army which will be less mobile and deprived of air support. 


They raised the usual Indian bogey 
“India se guerilla aa gaya hai.” (“Guerillas 
have come from India.”) 


Phase 3: Co-ordinated Attack 

April 7: The Army along with the Navy 
and the Air Force launched a combined at- 
tack on the freedom-fighters. This was one 
of the severest co-ordinated attacks. A 
three-pronged attack was launched on Chit- 
tagong. The port town came under heavy 
bombardment from the naval vessels. 


The turning point came when the PAF 


went into action in a big way. Rockets and — 


napalm took a heavier toll than the recent 
cyclone. 


The evacuation of all foreigners was 
completed. On the night of April 8-9 a 
number of Boeing flights brought in rein- 
forcements from Karachi. On April 8, the 
Army held the upper hand in Jessore, Syl- 
het and Rajshahi. 

The freedom fighters destroyed the rail 
bridge at Akhaura, 25 miles north of Co- 
milla. They captured the Lalmonirhat air- 
field for a little while. 

Eventually on April 11 the Army had 
complete control of Pabna, after ding- 
dong battles where fortunes fluctuated. 
Army columns marched from Saidpur to- 
wards Dinajpur. 


After five days of extensive military 
operation (with tanks, artillery and heavy 
mortar) Dinajpur was captured 

The same day the Navy began bom- 
barding Chalna. The PAF conducted bomb- 
ing sorties over Rangpur. By April 13, the 
Pakistanis had gained control of Khulna, 
Jessore, Gopalpur and Rangpur. 


Phase 4: Consolidation 

April 13: Only Chaudanga, Kushtia and 
Faridpur remained under the effective con- 
trol of the freedom fighters. The Pakistanis 
regained all the cantonments. Having gain- 
ed so many successes, they started fanning 
out from the bases to clear the pockets of 
resistance. On April 14, after bitter fight- 
ing, Rajshahi fell to the Pakistani Army. 
The morale of the freedom-fighters suffered 
6wing to an acute shortage of arms and am- 
munition. 

The most characteristic feature of this 
phase of the war has been the formation 
of independent army columns with ade- 
quate supporting units. They have been 
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given various code names, like ‘AYUB 
Force’, YAHYA Force’ and ‘TIKKA Force’. 
It appears that this strategy is designed to 
help the logistics of an Army which is now 
reconciled to fighting a guerilla war. $ 

During this period, the Pakistani Army 
operated with its Head Quarters at Dacca 
and about four divisions in major towns, 
like Comilla, Jessore, Rangpur and Dacca. 
A directive was issued to say that all oper- 
ations would be confined to the hours of 
darkness. Perhaps the Pakistan Army is 
ashamed of its misdeeds. Kushtia and Chau- — 
danga were recaptured by the Army and 
the freedom-fighters withdrew to the vil- 
lages from where they have launched sur- 
prise attacks on army columns and other 
vital points of communication. 

Heavy fighting has been in progress for 
the control of Mymensingh. Three indepen- 
dent army columns started closing in along 
the three roads leading to Mymensingh. 
Freedom-fighters have successfully thwart- 
ed their attempts to make a breakthrough. 

The freedom fighters now pursuing hit 
and run tactics are reported to have staged 
a successful ambush between Sylhet and 
Maulavi Bazar. Another ambush was re- 
ported from Rangmati in the Chittagong 
hill tracks. A third occurred near Chandi 
Daur which has been the scene of much 
fighting. 

And so the battle rages even after a 
month. 
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IN THE NAME OF 
GOD. Religious flags 
flutter at the Sangam 
township. Apart from 
the general run of deva- 
tees, one meets sadhus 
of various orders, in- 
cluding the Nagas. 


Photographs 
by T. S. NAGARAJAN 


“« I GO ON FOR EVER.” For centuries the confluence of the holy rivers at 


i A UEST. 
Prayag has attracted pilgrims in search of salvation. ETERNAL . . 


in He Hye waters, 
urn e prayer 
spiritual solece, 


| LIKE CAESAR INTO 
the jront on December 
speech to frontline Infantry an 


21 in an Armoured Pers 


here i 4 do...” The is 
iis eS insite Pak ea by the 
‘Golden Hawk Division. 
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ROME. General Sam Manekshaw arrives on 
onnel Carrier. In a 


d Armour, several kilometres inside 


INDIA, JANUARY 16, 1972 


and take notice. He 


Pakistan in the Shakargarh sector, 


performance in battle and told them 
later inspected captured guns and ammunition. 


the General commended their 
they had made the world sit up 


by BIKRAM VOHRA 


fhe author. just baek from 
side 
people and places. 


N the Chicken’s Neck area, 35 km west of 
Jammu near the Marala headworks, a 
“welcome” sign tells you that you are im 
Pak territory. And you are there by courtesy 
of the Indian Army. The Jeep tracks con- 
structed by Indian engineers during the war 
(and the only ones in the area) took us to 
Nava Pind, a post evacuated by Indian for- 
ces before the war, taken by Pakistan on 
December 3 and relinquished on December 
5, The Indian forces had sent the Pak Army 
retreating to Thatti village, 800 yards away. 
They left behind many dead and wounded. 
Wavildar Pritthi Singh, who took the first 
Centurion tank and rounded up the enemy 
infantry in trenches, has been awarded a 


Vir Chakra. 


The village of Pokhlian in the Chicken’s 
Neck area was in Indian command. A small 
private school here shows a map of the In- 
dian subcontinent with the area just beyond 
Pathankot lopped off and with the rest of 
Jammu and Kashmir going to Pakistan. 
Pokhiian ss six kilometres inside the Pakis- 
tan border. Here, as in the Samba and Sha- 
kargarh sectors, there are no metalled roads, 
no electricity. There are hardly any wells and 
only one pukka house to about every thirty 
mudhuts. In most of these mudhuts were 


Pakistan. Exclusive imterviews and om-the-spot 


the Westerm Front, tells how it was in- 


deseriptions of 


found foreign (often French and Chinese) 
utensils, American steel trunks, Chinese glas- 
ses, thick and brightly motifed, large 
amounts of mirrorwork and, in almost every 
house, a packet of hair-removing powder 
sold under the brand name “Sartaj”. 


In every room there are expensive and 
richly decorated editions of the Quran. 
Copies were also found in the trenches. 
Most of the Pak private belongings were 
not touched by our jawans since superstl- 


tion says it can bring bad luck to touch 
enemy stuff, 


The Indian Army was flying high. In an 
on the 


Armoured kegiment headquarters 

night of the ceasefire, soldiers took a prea- 
ther and officers called on them for a round 
of rum. We noticed that Pak officers sel- 

dom billet with their men. During peace- 

time, as now, they stay well behind forward 

lines and come to the front only after spruce 

ing up every morning. The Pak officers I 

met took particular pride in this distinction- 

In the Samba sector, where India has gone 

almost 15 km inside, a sign encourages YOU 

io bash on regardless. It was here that In- 

dian armour and infantry cut through CUM, 
tains of accurate shelling and three 
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belts of antitank and antipersonnet mine- 
fields ın what came to be known as the 
bloody battle of the Basantar. The Hodson’s 
Horse took 23 enemy tanks for one of theirs. 
To demonstrate their morale their CO took 
me to the mess tent. They were at dinner, 
He walked in, said, okay chaps, the heat’s on, 
we move in ten minutes. They left dinner, 
buckled their belts and started up like un- 
leashed Alsatians. 


In a flag meeting with Pakistam otfi- 
cers On nO-man’s land on December 20 near 
Dusri village we exchanged coins, stamps 
and handshakes. They invited us to Pakis- 
tan but complained that we had destroyea 
their cinema halls at Sialkot, so they weren’t 
able to see any movies. They admitted that 
Indian armour had been too quick and too 
well consolidated by ground troops as against 
what they had programmed. One of them, « 
Baluchi captain, ruefully agreed (after a 
little prodding) that they had been badly 
beaten. Asked if Bhutto’s election met their 
approval, two officers said yes, two were un- 
happy and all four said he was an extremist. 


Do you think he will take you to war 
again? 


We cannot say, but he will either make 
us or destroy us entirely. 


Again they refused to acknowledge the 
presence of Muslims in India. The grandson 
of Sikander Hyat Khan, ex-Chief Minister of 
Punjab, held this impression according to 
officers who met him. An Indian general 
Bays this young lieutenant expressed two 
desires: to see a Hindi film and be taken 
around Delhi. After that, he said, you can 
do what you like. 


No War 


Pak officers asked us if one of their 
men could meet Indian officers since he had 
never seen what they looked like. We ob- 
liged. 

The Pak officers dress in khaki and look 
slick. They are generally good-looking if a 
little too plump and contented. They pro- 
fessed peace und sald they hoped there 
would be no war. We told them we hoped so 
too, but the ball was in their court. We said 
that they had started it last time, and they 
had got it in the neck... if they start it 
again, well... 


They said: we are soldiers. We do what 
our Government tells us to. 


We said, how did you like Bhutto's 
Speech? Which was a very unkind thing to 
say. 

He was simple and direct, he spoke to 
the people. We are tired of bureaucrats 
and military overlords. The time has come 
for the common man to have his say. (It 
was a noble sentiment but it came too 
Pat, since the Pak officer does not equate 
himself with a civilian—he definitely thinks. 
he is superior.) 

We said, care for some cigarettes, how 
about a little rum? 


No. We neither drink nor smoke. Too 
long have we been going away from Islam. 
t is now time for us to come back to it 
again, 

We must have a get-together one day. 


Yes, Once the withdrawal is completed, 
certainly. 


So how come ‘you have no electricity, 


no roads, no proper houses, no tractors, no 
machinery? 


SLR’s and pistols) are in very poor condi- 
tion. 


In the houses, old kerosene lamps pro- 
vide light, the beds are made of rough jute, 
the medical dispensaries are shabby-look— 
ing, stacked with medicines from American — 
pharmaceutical companies; the village class- 
rooms have expensive green coloured black- 
boards bui rickety, termite-ridden desks and 
chairs. Almost no room in a Pak village 
exceeds 20 ft by 20 ft. The poorest Pak house 
has a “beramdah” (verandah) and a stairway 


—Continued $ 


These villages are too close to the bord- 
er, 


Indian border villages have them. 
Then that is good. 


There is a lot of difference in the Pak 
soldier's uniform in comparison with his 
officer's. The first is old, unravelled, patch- 
ed and threadbare. the shoes are scuffed 
and forlorn, and their personal arms (stens, 
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THEY DIDN’T CAPTURE HIM—but a photograph of Yahya Khan adorns an Indian Centur- 
ion, as Hodson’s Horse cavalrymen stand around. Dunno the Battle of the Basantar, they kayoed 
23 enemy tanks and lost only one of their own. They swear by the Centurion, Says Major 


Nanda, a Squadron Commander: “Some of our Centurions continue even after direct hits— 
hits which would mangle a Patton.” 


Erdin 


AFTER THE CEASE-FIRE. A flag meeting of Indian and Pakistani personnel to discuss com- 
mon problems. The Pakistanis are in helmets in the back row—the aggressive-looking man in 
the centre is a Pakistani JCO. Like their o ficers they admitted defeat and professed peace 


Jor the future. They confessed they didn’t know about the situation in Dacca until the day 
before it fell. 


to the “kotah” (rooftop). The lavatory is a 
t-away square, usually placed next to the 
k entrance to the house. 

In none of the villages was there any 
family planning literature or clinic, except 
‘or a box of assorted Japanese-made contra- 
tives. Where Pak soldiers were billeted, 
one found light, but warm razais (quilts), 
“pippas (big tins) of pure ghee, dals, dried 
fruits, especially figs, badams and kishmish. 
“Carrot muraba (jam) seemed a favourite 
Pakistani delicacy. 

Twenty yards inside Pak territory, in 

‘the Shakargarh area, is a post. It reads: 
“Customs post. Halt. Hands in pocket and 
think of Sam.” Ii goes back to a talk given 
by Sam Manekshaw to the army before 
the war. He said: You are all going in. Some 
of you may not come back. But while you 
are there remember Indian women are the 
prettiest in the world. Pakistani women are 
| pretty but Indian women are prettier. So 
| while you are there, you keep your hands 
; off them. But if you feel it’s getting to be a 
problem then put your hands in your pockets 
__and think of Sam. 
; In this area the ignorance of the Pak 
Í civilians is appalling. They could not believe 
a non-Muslim soldier saluting a Muslim In- 
dian officer, It didn’t fall into the pattern 
of things taught to them. The Pak army left 
these villages suddenly, assuring the civil- 
jans that it was a laugh the Indians coming 
here, that they were withdrawing for other 
reasons and would return. 

When the Indian armour pierced through 
next morning, a waking village rushed out 
to greet them. When they saw Sikhs peer- 
ing out of the cupolas there was panic. Wo- 
men and children scattered madly. 


They Killed their own People 

Between the village and the Pak posi- 
tion is a minefield. The tank commander 
stopped and asked his HQ for instructions. 
“Women and children in my way, I have to 
atop.” 

He was ordered to chase the civillans 
towards the minefield. “They know the gaps 
{ jn the field, follow those gaps.” 

The women and children ran for the 
gaps. The Indian Task Force prepared to 
follow. The villagers reached the minefield. 
Then the Pak guns opened up. On their own 
civilians to prevent them giving away the 
minefield routes! The Indians buried the 
dead and took care of the wounded before 
moving up. 

Another meeting was held with Pak 
JCO’s and men near a destroyed Patton 
about thirty yards from a Pak trench. They 
were rather resigned about the disparity 
between soldier and officer. In their own 
way they take lt out on the civilians, who 
gre considered a second-rate tribe. A Pak 
JCO inflated with his own importance, said, 
“I am a senior JCO, a soldier. I have res- 

ponsibilities. I must do the right thing, the 
civilians look up for guidance. What wil 
they think if I do not behave...” 

All we had asked him for was a photo- 
graph. 

As they left, a young Pak soldier came 
and stood about 50 yards away, grinning 
cheekily. He said: “Kyo dost, kaise ho?” 
(Hello friend, how are you?) 


We said, fine, how are you? 
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24 YEARS LATER. Old Indians come into Shukochak town, 5 km, short of Shakargarh, for 
a reunion with memories of a land that brought them up. There is no change, they said. An 
old woman from Jammu unearthed her fortune of Rs 40,000 (Victorian) from beneath a tap 


and went back home. 


HE SAID HE’D DO IT—AND HE DID. The 
hero of Nava Pind, Havildar Pritthi Singh 
of 8 Cavalry, being congratulated by his 
Squadron Commander. On December 5 he 


: took his Vijayanta tank into the enemy-held 


post and rounded them up. Among the pri- 
soners was Munsif Subedar Abdul Khaliq, 
the Asian Games gold medallist. 


He shrugged and said, I am a Bengali. 


We said, come over, we will take you to 
Bangla Desh. 


He said, I have a wife and children, í 
cannot leave them. 


We asked him how he was treated by 
the West Pakistanis, He said, I have no choice 
but to follow them. 


He sald, look after Bangla Desh for us, 
I shall hang garlands on your guns. 


Our chaps assured him that they would. 
He began to cry. We forced him away telling 
him he would be in trouble if he stayed on. 
We put on a shouting charade. He thanked 
us, took the cue and ambled off. 


In the village of Amru Chak, seven kilo- 
metres short of Shakargarh, are four Pak- 
istani villagers who survived the shelling 
and won't go back. On questioning they ad- 
mitted that Pak faujis never paid them for 


Rah. 


THEY SURVIVED THE SHELLING, Pakis- 
tani villagers at Amru Chak who rejused to 
go back. Bullied by their army, they said it 
made little difference to them which army 
was around so long as it left them alone. 
The Pak army, they said, took their food, 
their houses, their milk, their cattle.. .and, 
sometimes, their women. 


food, clothing, the use of their houses, thelr 
cattle and their goats, but used them as % 


birth-right. Said one: “If the commanding — 


officer was good then they left the women 
alone. If he wasn’t good then they demand 
women for their pleasure.” He said resis” 
ance was useless. He told of an incident in 
which a police officer’s relative approached 
the villager to give him a passage through 
his land. It was refused. The police arrest 
him and tortured him until he agreed. The 
relative got his passage. 
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It was over here that Air OP Captain 


Madan Pala crashed on December 1 
had been flying several sorties a day 
Pushpak to direct Arty shelling. That 
a Sabre sat on his tail and erunche: 
through the heart, he slumped acr' 


in his 
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ed the plane on to a river bed. 4 


Captain Madan Pala smiled, said, ‘bhen 


...do ne mar diya,” and died. 
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Two miles away, an Indian infantry 
company saw the plane come down. Lt Raj- 
bir Singh ordered seven men to follow kim 
and made a dash for the crashed craft. It 
took him 45 minutes to get there. He was 
under fire every minute of the distance. He 
held the enemy (only 500 yards away) at 
bay, until they had got the body, Captain 
Mathews and the plane back to Indian Ines. 
Lt Rajbir is just 20, 


A story doing the rounds tells of a Pak- 
istani civilian who kicked another. 


The man winced with paln, and said, 
are you In the army? 


The culprit said, no. 
He said, are your friends in the army? 


The man said, no. 


HE DIDN’T GET AWAY. This Pak Colonel 
ed the respect of the indian troops as he 
them in the Shakargarh area. His bloo 


lie with our troops and are treated with the 
fighter. 


a 


found IN A HOUSE at Shukochak town 
Pak ecember 18 this Photograph shows a 
2 Soldier—_child in one hand and pistol 
ts A a military fervour asserts 
tle ad their speech, in their behaviour 

their civilians and in their letters. 


fought bravely and earn- 
led an infantry attack on 
dstained shoulder-pips now o, 

respect due to a good 


He said. do you have relatives in the 
army? 


The man said, no. 


He said, do you have anybody in the 
army? 

The man said, no, 

Then, said the victim, have this, sir. And 
he hit him on the nose! 


is a pond for our men. 
At Shukochak, just 5 km short of Sha- 
garh, came Indians returning to see the 
town they had lett 24 years before. Old men 


kar, 


looked long at their houses and exclaimed 
over favourite spots recalled. It is believed 
that an old Jammu woman came to Shuko- 
chak on the 20th, went to her old house, 
dug near a tap, took out a pot full of 40,000 
Victorian rupees and went back home, 

Old Indian townsmen told us that 24 
years had brought no change besides a few 
more wrinkles of age. The mudhuts, the 
handful of pukka houses, the living condi- 
tions were just the same—primitive. They 
said the soil was fertile but uncultivated. 
The gunna (sugarcane) was Sweet but not 
juicy. The gunna fields seemed the main 
crop and, during the war, concealed several 
Pakistan! gun positions, 

Wherever we went, our morale was 
splendid. Said the Indian Colonel, whose 
men had taken the railway stations of Chak 
Amru and Shuko Chak: “It was hard fight- 
ing all the way. This time our forces were 
beautifully integrated, there was no bitch- 
ing, no communication hitches, no admini- 
stration problems (our chaps were getting 
hot food in the trenches while the Pak troops 
were cating gur and channas). It was a clean 
surgical operation. ‘There was a complete 
understanding between the Armour, Artil- 
lery and Infantry. All our officers and other 
ranks felt the same way. 


BELOW THE BELT. Pak bombing was indiscrimi i 
in enel of an Indian ambulance testifies to their flagrant violation 
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The Colonel took us to a minefield. In 
the distance lay a cow and a dead calf. She ‘ 
had given birth to it in the middle of a mine- 
field and her Jleg had been blown off, A 
young Sikh soldier threw her food and 
covered her with a quilt. 


In the villages, Indian temples have not : 
been demolished these 24 years. They are 
used for storing grain and hay. Every vil- 
lage has a mosque. In comparison with the 
mosques in India (especially in Jammu) they 
are far less impressive and . ornate, A 
Pakistani villager tells the story of a Pak — 
Brigadier who prayed five times a day, in 
War and in peace. 


In Shuko Chak village I found the pic- 


ture of a young man and his two-year-old 
child taken in a studio, It 


door. He holds the child 
a pistol in the other, 


In the Brigade HQs, two kilometres 
away, I was given a letter written by the 
son of the Assistant Commissioner of Sar- 
godha. The martyred stoic tenor of the Tet- 
ter is constant, He writes: “I have faced the 
enemy wıth the grace of God, with only 
three tanks and a few men of infantry, Al- 
lah has given nice chance and courage and 
Success to fight. Almighty God may give 
more courage but I have paid for life, Please 
excuse my mistakes and all I did against 
your wishes. No need to reply. Your son.” 

Instead of his name he writes; Mujahid > 
Ghazi (he who is prepared for martyrdom). = 

In the battle this officer gave a mo- 


mentary display of resistance and retreated, — 
He is believed to be aliye and kicking. 


as one left Pak territory, the shiny, wet sign ; 
said, “Come again.” ; 
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No other shampoo conditions your hair the 
way Halo does. A shampoo so velvety 
Halo Egg Shampoo. 


gold and smooth—""t 
Rich in proteins, it puts bounce and 
body into hair. Watch dull hair swing 


alive with Halo Egg Shampoo! 
Halo’s extra rich, creamy lather 
gently nourishes the scalp. 
Swishes through your hair and 
conditions it into silky softness. 
Leaves hair clean, clean— 
sparkling clean. Manageable. 
And swinging, shimmering 
with health and beauty. 


Watch dull hair swing into 
health, body and bounce g” 


Halo spells beauty | THE 
the world over i 


New 


Halo 


SHAMPOO 


HES.G.1.7! 


eee ee 
<i ont ea eat Sawer 


Things of beauty and a joy forever. tradition of oriental SP! 
Giftsland tableware are coveted handed down — for centuries 
possessions cherished by aristocracy father to son since t 
all over. Every piece fashioned by gorgeous moghul court. 
master craftsmen òf India with a 4 tribute to your taste 
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! “WHO'S THAT AT THE BACK, DISTURBING “DON’T THINK I WON’T PUN- “REMEMBER, I’M NOT IM- ‘WELL, IF YOU 
sauty | THE CLASS?” ISH YOU, JUST BECAUSE PRESSED BY YOUR PROWESS REALLY MEAN PM 
3 l YOUR FATHER AIDS THE AT PING-PONG. EITHER” THE WOMAN OF 
ver q - SCHOOL.” i 5 THE YEAR...” 

| a a Say 5 These photographs were taken when Mrs Gandhi addressed a crowd- 

i A wy oe" ed, end-of-the-year press conference. She stressed that Indo-Pak. 

| \ AA problems had to be sorted out between the two countries with no 

go y \ third-party mediations. She condemned the partisan role of the 

á 22 S mes BA m- Nixon Administration in the Indo-Pak conflict but expressed appre- 

y Ig EA \ j ciation of the support of the American press and the people. On 

F B b ; \ wa] T America’s attitude regarding Bangla Desh, she said the reality of 
y li RST A , e m j , @ the situation “does not change just because you happen to be a big 

Bi | AA Te Ga | \ Í country and a rich country.” She praised the restraint that the people 

1 2B Í VI a an iy | \, | of Bangla Desh had shown in dealing with the collaborators and 

| f í at : aoa -yE sa aie magm } stated that the refugees would all return by February. She said India 

q | in i mi IR l ¥ / = 4 would continue in her efforts to normalise relations with China, 
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ASHES TO ASHES.... Dr Vikram Sarabhai, India’s 
pioneer in space research and Chairman of the Atomic 
nergy Commission, died on December 30 of heart 
failure. Dr Sarabhai combined administrative skill with 
scientific genius in shouldering the responsibility which 
became his after the death of Dr Homi Bhabha. He was 
deeply involved in the problems of disarmament and 
was intensely committed to the pedceful uses of nuclear 
energy. He belonged to one of India’s richest families 
and studied at Cambridge and under Dr C. V. Raman. 
His widow is the renowned dancer, Mrinalini Sarabhai. 


NOW COMPLETELY “SWATANTRA”. The s are 
ne 


logans alongside 
part of a series which have been prominently displayed on Mari es 
Drive, Bombay. They are the work of Nana Chudasama, formerly ey 
a Swatantra Party member but now an Independent. : 
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HOW WE BEAT PAKI 


— General Aurora eS 
= as “The Pakistani Army could 

ioe ieee : pu sN mea AS E L Mom, Chowdhury ing for several months in Bang), pt the wa. 

Singh Aurora, GOC-in-C, ee | Lt-Gen. J 

Mnand, told 


eign correspondents in Caleuty l 
Army had surrendered on Deg i the Paki 
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-MoE. Digitization: eGangotri ”. 


“They had enough amm a 
long time. Some of their BE them 
ours. They had more automatie y ae 
coilless anti-tank guns than Welenouzh a 
better tanks and more in numbe, 2 


“They had the God-given a the tive 
help them hold out against our ig army 
i 5 


“Jndividually, their soldi ind sub- 
fought very well—with resoluia compet 
And yet they failed. And so mi that they 
to give in within 13 days. 


| 
“That was,” said the Generiuse their 
all plan of how to fight the wapry faulty. 


“They had stretched themsut to fig 
units and sub-units. I don’t undthow they 
realise that this way they woulliable to su 
each other. They could be easirated and 
dealt with piecemeal. This is ont first prin 
of war. And this is what happe 

| —Con 


= So eee 


THE LIBERATI 
their land of the Occupation forces of Pakistan. 
help you,” General Niazi told General Aurora. The young and dar 
stantly harassed the Pakistani troops. They attacked the 

fought the Indians in front of them. They cut off road and rail links, making it impossible 
for the enemy either to regroup and fight again or even to opt out and head for safety. They 
brought valuable information to the Indian forces and helped them move across obstacles 
in the difficult terrain. 
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AMCO BATTERIES LTD.. 
BANGALORE-2 


AM-MAC-(B)-88 A 


URET STOMACH? 


GAL? ACID STOMACH ? 
HEARTBURN ? INDIGESTION ? 
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quick stomach comfo 
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WHY & 


GREY? 


TURN YOUR HAIR TO ITS 
NATURAL SHADE 


ACCEPT THIS “UNIQUE” OFFER 
«PAY ONLY IF CONVINCED” 


MANY USERS CANT BE WRONG 


Men and women, don't let grey hair 
worry you a day longer and add years to 
your looks! It need not happen. 


After long and patient research, Popular 
Drug & Cosmetics Mfg. Coy. Private 


Limited Bombay, Save marketed ENSO- > 


LA CONC. Hair Darkener, which defeats 
greying hair with all its SOCIAL & 
BUSINESS handicaps. 


ENSOLA CONC, is non-greasy and pka- 
santly perfumed. ESOLA CONC, 
TURNS GREY HAIR TO ITS NA- 
TURAL . SHADE. _ Results will be 
evident in a matter of days. You NEED 
NEVER GO GREY AGAIN, When 
your hair has returned to its natural 
shade, all you need is to use ENSOLA 
CONC,  éccasionally and the shade 
will be retained. Just think what a dif- 
ference this will mean to KNOW that 
you can retain the youthful look and 
have no fear of your appearance in the 
years ahead. 

The need today is to LOOK YOUNGER 
and FEEL YOUNGER than your years 
and that is why ENSOLA CONC, is re- 
garded as an “absolute blessing” by users 


in all walks of life. Is it any wonder 


that grateful letters of thanks pour in by 
every post from all parts of India? START 
TODAY TO TAKE YEARS OFF YOUR 
LOOKS. THE SOONER YOU START 
THE SOONER YOU'LL BENEFIT. 


Under a unique scheme of “Pay only 
if convinced,” YOU HAVE NOTHING 
TO LOSE EXCEPT YOUR GREY 
HAIR. Please send your order to M/S. 
BELIRAM CHIMANLAL & CO, 
(below Fly Over), 308 PRINCESS 
STREET, BOMBAY-2, who will send 
you by V.P.P. one box of full size 
Ensola Conc, plus FREE SAMPLE 
BOTTLES which will last for a week, First 
use the free sample bottle, and when you 
are completely and happily satisfied, then 
only open the box pf Ensola Conc, and 
start using the same, In case you are not 
completely sdtisfied after using the sam- 
ple bottles, you may please return the 
box of full size Ensola Conc, UNOPEN- 
ED to them, Ensola Conc, can also be 
had at the counter of Beliram Chimanlal- 
& Co. at Rs. 9/-. All orders will be 
executed by V.P.P. to any part of India, 
The cost will be Rs. 13/- (Rs. 9/- for 
Ensola Conc, plus (Rs. 4/- for packag- 
ing, postage) etc. 


Kindly note Sample is supplied ONLY with full size bottle. 
fri ee eee 


LOCAL STOCKISTS: If you are one of those who are already convinced about the 
efficacy of ENSOLA CONC, you can buy the same from the following focal Stockists 


at Rs. 9/- plus local taxes. ALLAHABAD: 


BALSONS: Comer, Near Kamala Nehru 


Hospital, Allahabad-2, and Mahatma Gandhi Mare, Civil Line, Allahabad-1. AGRA: 


Cash Chemists, Fountain. 


AHMEDABAD; Patel Bros., (Dawawala), Near Model 


Talkies Gandhi Road. AMBALA CANTT: Jagat Singh & Sons, H. Dharishah Di Hatti. 
Sadar Bazar, ALLEPPEY (Kerala) M. 3. TRADING: CORPORATION. AMRITSAR: 
Dr. Sukh Dev & Sons, Hall Bazar. ANAND: Saurashtra Medical Stores, Nehru Road, 


BARODA: A Roy & Company, Rappura. 


BANGALORE: The Popular Stores (Regd.) 


Malleswaram, Bangalore-3, BAGALKOT (Mysore); Bagalkot Division Central Co- 


operative Wholesale Stores Ltd., Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bagalkot. BELLARY: 


Sri Manjunath Stores, Brahmin Strect. BELGAUM: BELGAUM KAR Brosi{ Tilak- 
wadi. CALCUTTA-7: Distributors — M/s. Phani Kanika Distributors, 1, Vivekananda 
Road, CALICUT: T. Hoosain Sahib, Huzur Road, CANNANORE: The National 
Store, CHANDIGARH: Gainda Mull Hem Raj Sector 17, Jagat Singh & Sons, Sector- 
17, COIMBATORE: Nanjappa & Co., Avanashi Road, DELHI: Saini Trading Corp; 
24, Daryagunj. DEHRADUN: Novelty, 37 New Market. DHANABAD:— Shree Laxami 


Bhandar. ERNAKULAM: Hassani Stores, 
Main Bazar. GWALIOR:—Govt. Servants 
GODHRA: The Bharat Swadeshi Stores, 
Stores; HYDERABAD: Kathiawar Stores, A 
Maharani Road, JAMNAGAR: Adarsh Medical Stores Ranjit Rd; JAMSHEDPUR: 


Broadway. FEROZEPORE: Kaka Stores, 


Co-op. Stores Lid., Kempo Road Lashkar. 
M. G. Road; HARDA (M.P.); Lal Medical 
Abid Road. INDORE CITY: 


D. M. Meghani, 21, Main Rwad, JULLUNDER-CITY: Nemchand Chamanial, Atari 


Bazar, KANPUR: Sadhuram Naraindas & Co., 47/7, Maniram Bagia. 


KAKINADA: 


Sri Ramdas Medical Hall, Main Road, New Mosque. KARIMNAGAR (AP): Srinivas 


Gencral Stores. KOLHAPUR: Ranjit Stores, 


Shivaji Road. KATTHAR: (Pusnea) Cheap 


Medical Hall, Chemists and Druggists, LUDHIANA: Lahore Shop, Basti Bazar 
LUCKNOW: Button House, 46, Halwaria Market. MADRAS (Distributorr for T 


Nadu): The Seamars Chemical Corp. (Pvt.) 
RAI: R.G. Stores, 34, East Chitrai Street; 


Ltd., 281, Lloyds Road, Madras 6 MADU- 


New Sipres, East Chitrai Street ANGA- 


LORE: Fancy Mart, Opp. Canara Jewellers; G. H. S. Road. MYSORE: Sreenivas Stores: 
PATNA: D. Lall and Sons, Fraser Road, PATIALA: Lal General Stores, Arya SM3 


Chawk. PATHANKOT: Puri Medical Store, 
& Sons. PALANPUR: Shyam Sunder Store 


s, Station Road, POONA cry: N. M254 


Main Bazar. PURNEA: J. N. Bhattacharji 


deo & Co, Chemist. PALGHAT: (Kerala) “Prakash” Ladies Fancy Stores, Or B 
eee E RAINAGIRI: J. M. Redi, C/o Janta Granth Bhandar Gokhale Nae 
RAJKOT: Rajkot Medical Stores, Sir Lakhajiraj Road. SECUNDERABAD: K athiawat 
Stores, M. G. Road. SIMLA: Dr. Hajara Singh & Sons, The Mall. SAMBALPUT 
Pahwa General Stores, Gole Bazar, Sambalpur. SHIMOGA: Jwarari Company, URE 

ASIARANPU! i 


ists & Druggists. S. 


R: Kakar General Stores, Nehru Market. TRI 
A. D. Kuriappan & Sons, High Road. TRIVANDRUM: Bhaskar Stores. 


All orders by post will be executed only by: M/S. BELIRAM CHIMANLAL 


(Dept. 1/W) 308, Princess Street, Post Box No. 2190, Bombay-2. 
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“They needed mobility to move and re- 
group; which we did not allow them. But 
if they had concentrated their forces be- 
tween the natural barriers of the two big 
rivers Meghna and Madhumati,” the General 
explained, “they could have held out for 
several months. 


“Another reason for their failure was 
that they completely miscalculated our stra- 
tegy. My plan was not to go to important 
towns and cities. Instead I wanted to create 
conditions in which they would find it fu- 
tile to fight. After isolating the enemy in 
their strongholds, I thought {í could then re- 
duce them. My technique worked extremely 
well. Many of their troops gave up because 
they were trapped; they could neither move 
out to safety nor regroup and face us again. 


“But what completely baffled the Pak- 
istanis was our strategy of bypassing cities.” 


General Aurora lauded the excellent 
support given to him and his men by the 
IAF. “The Air Force’s bombing of river- 
craft,” he said, “made my task of persuading 
the enemy to surrender a great deal easier.” 
He praised the role of the Navy in block- 
ading the Eastern ports and the aircraft- 
carrier VIKRANT’s effective blasting of 
Chittagong and other poris. 


“The Pakistanis were not prepared for 
the speed with which we moved,” General 
Avrora said. “They had not expected us to 
be able to cross rivers so quickly. Apart from 
the tremendous help given to us by the 
Mukti Bahini, this te a very great extent 
was due to our PT-76 tanks, which could be 
moved and manceuvred with great ease over 
the soft marsh and the endless paddy fields 
of Bangla Desh. 


“There is no tank in the world as mobile 
and as manoeuvrable as the PT-76!" the 
General exclaimed. 

He paid tributes to all his men who car- 
ried out the operations—fighting in difficult 
conditions day and night without any res- 
pite. He said his commanding officers had 
ensured that their offensive actions paid 
handsome dividends. 

“The press has also helped us win,” 
General Aurora said good-humouredly, “It 
reported that we had landed an airborne 
brigade, whereas in fact we had only used a 
battalion. The Pakistanis believed these press 
reports and we thereby stood to gain. 

“What name would he give tə this 13- 
day liberation war”? he was asked. 


“I think it was a ‘War of Obstacles’,” He 
replied. 


Divide And Conquer 


The planning and strategy of our forces 
has been acclaimed by military experts and 


“the press abroad. The Defence Correspon- 


dent of the London Times, Henry Stanhope, 
has described it as an ancient military pre- 
cept: “Divide and Conquer”—which was 
smaginatively executed by the Indian armed 
forces. é 

in contrast, the Pakistani plan was, as 
he says, negative, rigid and orthodox. Stan- 
hope has given a @etailed analysis of how 
the war was won and lost. 

The Pakistani Army, he explains, placed 
garrisons of up to brigade strength in all the 
large towns with smaller units along the 
borders and sat there. 

The Indians, carefully avoiding any 
broad frontal approach, carved into Bangla 
Desh on more than 20 salients, stabbing into 


LOOK BACK IN HUMILIATION. “We shall 
fight to the last man,” swore the Pakistani 
nogmander, Lt-Gen. A. A. K. Niazi (right), 
tio days before he surrendered uncondi- 

nally. Right: The Instrument of Surrender, 


will be provided to fore 


General JAGJIT SINGH AURORA. 


(JAGJIT SINGH AURORA) 
Lisutenant-Genaral 


Eastern Theatro 


16 December 1971 


The PAKISTAN Eastern Command agree to surrender all PAKISTAN 
Armed Forces in BANGLA DESH to Lieutenant-General JAGJIT SINGH AURORA, 
General Officer Commanding in Chief of the -Indian and BANGLA DESH forces 
in the Eastern Theatre. This surrender includes all PAKISTAN land, air 
and naval forces as also all para-military forces and civil armed forces. 
These forces will lay down their arms and surrender at the places where 
they are currently located to the’ nearest regular troops under the 
command of Lieutenant-General JAGJIT SINGH AURORA. 


The PAKISTAN Eastern Command shall come under the orders of 
Lieutenant-General JAGJIT SINGH AURORA as soon as this instrument has 
been signed. Disobedience of orders will be regarded as a breach of 
the surrender terms and will be dealt with in accordance with the 
The decision of Lisutenant-General 
JAGJIT SINGH AURORA will be final, should any doubt arise as to the 
meaning or interpretation of the surrender terms. 


. accepted laws and usages of war. 


Lieutenant-General JAGJIT SINGH AURORA gives a solemn assurance 
that personnel who surrender shall be treated with dignity and respect 
that soldiers are entitled to in accordance with the provisions of the 
GENEVA Convention and guarantees the safety and well-being of all 
PAKISTAN military and para-military forces who surrender. Protection 

gn nationals, ethnic minorities and personnel 
of WEST PAKISTAN origin by the forces under the command of Lieutenant 


General OPficer Commanding in Chie? 
Indian and BANGLA DESH Forces in tha 
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AS DACCA FALLS. An Indian army truck 
carrying our troops enters Dacca following 
the Pakistan Army's surrender on Decem- 
ber 16. Joyous Bengalis climb on to the Tooj 
of the truck to cheer their liberators. 


those parts where the Pakistani defences 
were the thinnest, until they could probe 
inside and pull the place apart. In the west- 
ern half of the country, Indian troops cut 
off all communications between towns mak- 
ing it impossible for the Pakistani garrisons 
to join up or, for that matter, escape to the 
safety of the banks of the Madhumati. As a 
result, very few soldiers were able to man- 
age to get over the Madhumati. And there- 
fore few Indian troops needed to cross it 
either. 


—Conatinued 


JAK Nit 7.dt Aen 


(AMIR ABDULLAH KHAN NIAZT) 
Lieutenant—Ceneral 
Martial Law Administrator Zone B and 
Commander Bastern Command /PARTSTAN) 


18 Dacember 1972, 


HEADQUARTERS 
EASTERN CONMAND 
CALCUTTA-21 


2G bec 71 


(M 
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tempt a futile fight against a united and 
overwhelmingly superior force. 

In Jessore, the most important military 

base of Pakistan, one division of the Indian 
Army headed for the district, stopping all 
_ movements from Jessore to the north, while 
another division curved round the city 
eventually striking from the north but leav- 
ing the south-east route open to “allow the 
_ Pak garrison a bolthole.” That is how Jes- 
sore fell so easily. 
z The Pakistanis then retreated to Khulna 
_—the third major industrial town of Bangla 
Desh after Dacca and Chittagong. Here 
they were able to put up a good fight 
for six days without showing any signs of 
‘wearyimg. Indian troops found it difficult to 
attack with a river on one side of the road 
and paddyfields on the other. 


But that did not matter, for they con- 
tinued fighting ın Khulna to contain the 
_ enemy. Meanwhile, our troops captured Jes- 
‘sore and kept advancing from all sides to 
Dacca, which capitulated on December 16. 
‘The war had been won. 


Pakistani Debacle 

‘The main grievance of Pakistan’s senior 
officers was the shortage of air cover. The 
eomplete air supremacy that the Indian for- 
ces attained in the iirst few days was deci- 
sive in determining the progress of the war. 


destroyed 200 Pak boats and ships, rang- 


| THE ILL 


Almost the entire foreign press has ac- 
knowledged the superiority of our techni- 
ques. David Loshak, writing for the Sunday 
Telegraph, says: 

“Yndia won the fourteen-day war througn 
sheer superiority in numbers and fire-power, 
intelligence in both the intellectual and mili- 
tary senses, forward planning of strategy 
and tactics, a readiness to use new methods, 
the highest morale among the troops and 
supreme confidence (though never over- 
confidence) of the High Command. 


“But India won, above all, because of a 
sense of vision, a carefully defined and main- 
tained sense of purpose, with which the 
leadership, at times inspired, of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi had imbued her nation. 


“Pakistan presented a sad contrast. 
Least of all was there any sense of direction 
—merely hysterical threats of “one thou- 
sand year jehad” (holy war). Pakistan’s 
leader, President Agha Mohammed Yahya 
Khan, had become, by the time war erupted 
on December 2, a pathetic figure, reduced to 
empty blustering from his Islamabad hide- 
cut, from which he rarely emerged.” 


Blitzkrieg 

The Sunday Times reporter says, 
“Tt took only 12 days for the Indian Army to 
smash its way to Dacca—an achievement 
reminiscent of the German Blitzkrieg across 
France in 1940. The strategy was the same: 
speed, ferocity and flexibility. And the Pak- 
istani Army’s mistakes were the same as 
those of the French. They relied on a Magi- 
not line strategy, sticking to doggedly pre- 
pared bunkers, concrete defence works and 
barbed-wire entanglements across all the 
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The terrain in Bangladesh is highly defensible Bui 
and is an attechers’ nightmare. Eastern Aray and the and, i 
Mukti Bahini under my comnand won a swift and complete sinks i 
victory despite terrain and legistic difficulties. Our comes. 
mobility completely unbalanced the enemy- The credit Th 
fox this perforsance gees mainty to our brave jawans utes—n 
and junior leaders who fought valiantly and with great my mo 
professional skill. Commanders at all levels understood I did ní 
the everall plan and implemented it relentlessly. No fee] ba 
epportunity was lest and developing situations were not usc 
exploited fully. The contributions of Eastern Fleet Tee 
and Eastern Air Command to the utter defeat of the enemy argum 
were immense. Finally, all ranks wer convinced ef the drinks 
righteousness of the cause and were imbved with the will bottle | 
to win. Th 
trifle ` 
down | 
cart ible to 
GUC IN C EASTERN COM/AND down 
saliva. 
ed yell 
itation 
agains! 
We we 
so finally did, cross- ing from lerge river steamers to small gun- THE WAR IS OVER, Lt- Gen. J. Si furmi hee 
ed the Magura, where they had to face boats and rivercraft and 24 tanks. But this KAER messagi oa Hp bee | is pe j “Why 
_ heavy fire from the opposite bank. This alone could not explain the Pakistani deba- at Dacca airport, when the Indian General some 
shows how the Pakistanis could have re- cle. flew in from Calcutta to accept Pakistan’s ve 
pulsed the Indian Army's advance, had they The war, as Stanhope sums up, was a surrender. and p 
‘concentrated their strength along the river- classic example of the plan that worked i mem 
i against the plan that did not. “It has been main roads. The Indians almost invariably | relaxe 
= In Dinajpur, a complete brigade group a triumph for the reorganisation of the In- attacked through the fields, along dust tracks | and u 
= was cut in two by the Indians and then tied dian Army, which began after the Chi- or along rivers. And they used smali tanks, steam: 
up into knots. All that our men had to do nese invasion of 1962 but which had not armoured personnel carriers and jeeps to do irregu 
= then was to wait for these small divided borne fruit by the time of the last confront- it. From the air, even now you cam see the — some 
~ companies of the enemy to surrender or at- ation with Pakistan.” elaborate patterns of Indian manceuvring in | was s 
the tank tracks, which always cross fields mothe 


rather than main roads. The Pakistanis | mond 
never seemed to expect this. As General ¥* the di 
Niazi confessed to his conquerors in Dacca | 
on Thursday: ‘You always seemed to come | 
round behind us.’ 4 


“Bangla Desh should have been one of — 
the most easily defensible countries in the — 
world. It was Indian engineers, and those old 
Bailey bridges, that really broke it open.” 


Peter Hazelhurst of The Times writes, | 
“This has undoubtedly been a resounding — 
and glorious military victory for India. Not | 
only has Mrs Gandhi achieved her original — 
objective of liberating Bangla Desh and — 
creating conditions in the war-torn province — 
under which the refugees might return to | 
their homes, but the Indian Army has also” 
achieved notable gains on the tougher fight- | 
ing ground of the western front. L 


“ephe Indians are behaving as matute | 
and professional soldiers. The dead are buri- 


ed with name-tags and the graveyards ate | yee 
carefully noted on maps to be sent om pi i (191; 
relatives. The infirm and dgštitute Pakistani | With 
civilian population within the enclave are blac] 
being fed by the army and ‘prisoners A | Indi; 
being treated within the strictest terms bie Year 


the Geneva Convention.’ 

A young brigade major said 
Hazelhurst. i ; 

“We are living up to our profession: ie 
They were once equal to us as soldi 
Then they became involved in politics 4” 
turned upon their own people. The rot 
in and, once that happens, you are no long 
a professional. That’s why they have i 
war.” 
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(My mother has never let him hear the i 
last of that). 2 
But my father will not give up easily, 
and, like all egoistic men, the deeper he 
sinks into defeat, the more obstinate he be- 

comes. 

The argument ranged for a full ten min- 
utes—my father and Minakshi on one side, 
my mother and I on the other. Thank God 
I did not have a dictionary. My father would 
feel bad if he got decisively defeated—he's 
not used to it. 


I used the age-old remedy to settle the 
argument: “Bottoms up!” This round of 
drinks required the opening of another 
bottle of Scotch. The alcoho} fell just short. 


The room was beginning to look a 
trifle weird. Darkness had settled heavily 
down outside like a fog. It seemed imposs- 
ible to pierce it. A trickle of wax drooled 
down the sides of the candles like frozen 
saliva. The flames stood motionless: invert- 
ed yellow hearts, but without the least palp- 
itation. Large shadows were stuck silently 
against the walls. Silence droned in my ears. 
We were staring at one another with empty 
eyes and the first stains were forming in 
the eyes already. I stood up, and saying, 
“Why didn’t I think of this before!”, put 
some music on the record-player. 


With a serious look, my father arose 
and politely asked Minakshi for a dance. 
The music seeped out, spread itself and hung 
relaxed over the room. The food lay sullen 
and untouched on the table; it had stopped 
steaming. Drinks were now being finished 
irregularly. A large shadow, interrupted 
somewhere in the middle by a slight dip, 
was swaying dementedly on the wall. My 
mother had let her hair fall loose; the dia- 
mond clip (still hers) was on the edge of 
the dining table. 


I asked my mother for a dance. Thin 
lines of red made a pattern in her eyes; 
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SIXTY YEARS OF INDIAN CINE- 
MA: A historic survey from “Pundalik” 
(1912) down. to “Pakeezah” (1972). 
With rare photographs—in colour and 
black and white. A complete picture of 


Indian Cinema in its Diamond Jubilee 
Year. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR 
NATIONAL AKADEMIS? Uma Vasu- 
dev discusses the work and drawbacks 
of these Government-sponsored cultural 
organisations. Fully illustrated. 


an artist had flicked a drop of blood in each 
eye and she had shut them, causing the 
blood to spread out like rivers on a small 
map. 

We were all so serious that night— 
most unusual: my father and I are of the 
war-dance type after a few layers of good 
liquor. It must have been the whole atmos- 
phere: especially the heavy darkness out- 
side, now sinking into the very earth. 

“Just look how your father is dancing!” 

The icicle trickled out of my mother’s 
mouth and reached my ear. A silly remark, 
which she would not normally make. I was 
feeling the liquor too. Now and then a 


vague film rushed across my eyes, touched ` 


a nerve in my head and disappeared. I star- 
ed hard at my mother—into those stained 
eyes. 


HE room seemed drunk. The record, tir- 
ed, stopped. We began eating but no one 
really had an appetite for anything but the 
Scotch. These liquor manufacturers are 
clever men. One is always thirsty. The 
candles were dying; large lumps of obese 
wax around the edges proclaimed this. I 
fumbled in a drawer, brought out a fresh 
candle, lit it from a dying flame and stuck 
it in the middle of the table. Minakshi’s 
face glowed as she bent forward to pick up 
a fried leg of chicken, a flame hanging 
limply in each pupil. 

My father sat slouched on a sofa, lang- 
uorously nibbling. My mother sat too prim 
and too proper on her chair and, with in- 
tense concentration, used a fork. Bits of 
food had collected around my father’s 
mouth; when he finished, he swept the area 
with his tongue and swallowed the sweep- 
ings. He held out his glass. I made him 
another drink. He had hardly taken a couple 
of sips when he got up with a big grin. 

“Bxcuse me,” he shouted. Then, with 
his mouth still wide open in that grin, he 


around and left, looking very happy 
deed. He did not return. X 


“Never could hold his drink,” my mother — 
hissed. Her eyes were blood-shot and half- 
closed, her hair hung straight and stiff, like 
a mass of thin wires. Suddenly she got up- — 
“I want to dance!” she announced. 


I am a gentleman; I gave her company. 
Minakshi put on a loud shrieking record. 
My mother began to flail her arms about, 
laughing and singing. My mind was swim- 
ming: a little embryo in a large colourful 
pool. Our shadows swung wildly about, 
bending against the ceiling, brushing over 
an unlit lamp, sweeping across the darkest 
corner. Suddenly one shadow fell down, ex- 
hausted. My mother took a long sip of 
liquor. 


“I want to go home,” she half-whimp- 
ered, half-pleaded. 


The chauffeur of her dark-blue glisten- 
ing Mercedes was sleeping. I nudged him 
awake. My mother was hanging on to me as 
I opened the car door and gently helped her 
in. The car slid away. Minakshi was stand- 
ing at the door. We exchanged a contented, 
married smile. 

“Tired?” I asked. 

“Yes, rather.” : 

“Want to finish the rest of the Scotch?” < 

“No,"she replied. “Some other time.” 

The candle flame shivered crazily as a 
cold draught hit it. There was nothing 
more to do on the first night of our mar- 
riage. 

“Right then,” I told my wife, “I'll take 
you to your new home.” I drove her over 
to the new house I had had furnished, where 


she would be living alone. My wife and I 
would be living in separate houses, of course. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL: G., L. 
Mehta’s tribute to the unconventional 
and irreverent philosopher on his birth 
centenary. 


HOVERCRAFT: H. P. Mama exa- 
mines the possibilities of the new and 
revolutionary transport system. With 
photographs in colour and black and 
white. 3 


HINDU GROOMS AND THEIR 
MUSLIM MAMA: Colour feature on an 
unusual wedding. 


ARRANGEMENTS; Story by Vijay 
N. Shankar. $ 


May 28 es 


HOUSING: IL. K. Gujral, Minister ie 
of State for Housing, discusses the prob- 
lem and what is being done to give 
millions of people a roof over their 
heads, Fully illustrated. i 
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by IMTIAZ DHARKER 


tales? 


Do dead people tell 
ssions 


Seances and planchette se 
often yield uncanny results. And 
now it is claimed that the dead 
may be eontacted scientifieally— 
through electronics. 

NE night in 1848, in a farmhouse at 

Hydesville, New York State, Marga- 
retta and Katie Fox, aged fourteen and 
twelve, found a new playmate—a ghost they 
called “Mr Splitfoot”. 

Although they did not see him, they 
could hear him knocking about the house, 
and built up a game around hig situation. 
Apparently he wanted to play too: if they 
clapped five times, Mr Splitfoot would im- 
mediately rap five times; if they clapped six 
times, his six answering knocks resounded 
through the room. This might have been ex- 
plained as an echo caused by freak acous- 
tics in the house. But then the girls’ par- 
ents also played. This time the alphabet 
was recited, and with Mr Splitfoot rapping 
at the appropriate place, a message was 
written down letter by letter. His real name 
was Charles B. Rosma. He had been mur- 
dered in 1843 and his body was buried in 
the farmhouse cellar. 

At first, the rappings were thought to 
be some kind of hoax, or naturally caused. 
No murder had been suspected five years 
before, there were no reports of a missing 
person, and no one knew of Charles B. 
Rosma. But that summer the cellar floor 
was dug up. There were bones, hair and 
other traces of human burial at that spot. 


The sisters had imaginatively ascribed 
the rappings to a spirit, as others had done 
before them in previous instances of un- 
explained, intelligently-directed knockings, 
but now it seemed to many people that they 
had been proved right, and they were hailed 
as child prophets in touch with super- 
natural forces. Others began to discover— 
or uncover—similar gifts in themselves, and, 
in spite of confessions and recantations by 
Margaretta in later life, “rappomania’ 
gathered impetus and raged through North 
America. It could have been that Margaretta 
and Katie Fox seemed to provide intimations 
of immortality which people wanted to 
believe in and follow up. 

Between the ensuing burst of spiritual- 
ist activity and the recent publication of a 
book by Dr Konstantin Raudive, where it is 
suggested that electronic communication 
with the dead is possible, there is a long 
history of attempted contact with a world 
beyond the space-time continuum, uncovered 

fakes and unexplained phenomena which 
have provoked a variety of hypotheses and 


responses. 

Where there had been only rappings, 
explained as messages from spirits, a mul- 
titude of other phenomena appeared, Those 
who were thought to be gifted in attracting 
a response acted as ‘mediums’ between the 
spirit world and the world of the living. 
Mediums tried to prove that supernatural 
entities wanted to get in touch with this 
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TALKING TO TH 


world, and could establish their identity in 
various ways. Some, going into a trance, 
called on spirits to materialise—and ostensi- 
bly succeeded. Participants in seances claim 
to have seen ectoplasm come out of the 
medium’s body and form ghostly hands and 
bodies. Similar manifestations have been 
photographed, and the result may be a dis- 
embodied face floating like a Cheshire cat 
on a puff of whitish vapour, or a transpar- 


' DEAD > 
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as 


slightly more malleable than normal: a f 
often people who have lost someone e] J 
to them will try anything in the hoper 
esiablishing contact with the dead peni 
Some people even want to be put in tou 
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stration by the American medium, Ethel Post- Parrish, Ectoplasm issuing from her while ini 


| 
| 
THE PROCESS OF EMBODIMENT was captured by the cameru in a sequence at a demon 
| 


condition of trance gradually builds up into the figure of her guide, “Silver Belle”. 


ent lady dressed in a crinoline, “Psychic” 
lights appear, chairs hover around the room, 
objects rise and sail through the air, hand- 
kerchiefs billow up and tie themselves into 
foolish knots. 


Are Seances Faked? 


In the seance room the participants hold 
hands round a table and lights are switched 
off to create the right atmosphere for the 
medium. To the sceptical observer it seems 
that the darkness provides cover for the 
medium to perform a few conjuring tricks 
which are called psychical phenomena. 
Many fakes have been uncovered, notably 
by Harry Price of the British Laboratory 
for Psychic Research—trickery is predict- 
ably common in this kind of activity, Be- 
cause it is relatively unexplored, people do 
not know what to expect and cannot define 
the medium’s limitations. Sitters in a seance 
room are in a state of tension and expect- 
ancy, conditioned by stories of ghosts and 
the mystery of the darkened room, and are 
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can use a little sleight of hand effectively | 
And any medium can evade the circle © 
joined hands by letting the person on one 


“instant spirit.” One man claims that he 
out his hand to touch a floating 
marigolds, only to collide with t 
medium who was holding it up. 
however, says that at a seance where 
ing trumpet appeared, he broke the ch 
hands, formed a circle with his joined in 
and passed it several times aroun the 
trumpet, which was supported only bY © 
empty air. 

In some cases there is obvious d 
by the medium—in others jt is not thet? 
to give an explanation. The fact that pets 
are fakes docs not prove that this hI ae 
in every case, In reply to the accusation ij 
false manifestations, mediums Pave u 
themselves tied hand and 
chairs as did the Austrian, 
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hands continued to wander above the wit- 7 
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When trickery cannot be proved, other 
hypotheses must be found. It may be that 
there really are dead people trying to coni- 
munigefe through this kind of showmanship. 
Another suggestion is that the medium has 
some power to influence his watchers so 
that they see images projected unconscious- 
ly from his mind. : 


Spirit-Writing of All Sorts x 


There are less spectacular forms of 2l- 
leged communication—when the medium, in 
a trance. stops using his or her own voice 
and seems to iake on the speech and even 
the facial expressions of someone who has 
died. Maharashtrian village mediums 
breathe into a pot and go into a trance, giv- 
ing information, advice and warnings to 
their listeners. “Spirit writing” can also be 
produced with aii the characteristics of the 
dead man’s handwriting and idiolect. 


Some mediums may claim only to at- 
tract or encourage a response, not to be tak- 
en over by a spirit. With the aid of & plan- 
d an atmosphere sympathetic to 
the spirit, messages can be received. There 
are two forms of planchette: one which 
spells out words by pointing to individual 
letters, and another which writes its mess- 
age out. The first is easier to use. It is a 
smooth board marked round the sides with 
the letters A-Z, numbers from 0-9 and the 
words “yes” and “no”. The sitters put their 


chatte 
ence 


. fingers on a pointer which moves around 


the board, stopping at the appropriate place. 
This is also done with an inverted wine- 
glass, with letters of the alphabet placed in 
a circle on a smooth-topped table. 


The second kind of planchette is a 
heart-shaped piece of wood on three cas- 
iors. In the centre of the board is a hole 
through which a pencil is put, and when the 


fingers touch it, the entire board moves to 


write words. In India the primus stove ver- 
sion of this is more popular. Flour is scat- 
tered on the floor, the participants place 
their fingers on the stove, and with two 
legs upraised, it uses the remaining leg to 
trace words in the flour. If the fingers are 
removed it stops moving, so evidently there 
is some connection between their contact 
and the movement. Of course there would 
often be a great temptation to give it direc- 
tion mischievously, and there is always the 
possibility of pressure being used (perhaps 
sot deliberately), to make the pointer say 
what the participants think it should. 
There was a planchette expericnce in 
Italy which shook a sceptic’s confidence. The 
planchetic gave several answers related to 


shim, which tallied with the verifiable facts. 


He insisted that someone at the table was 
directing the pointer, and demanded proof 
thai this was not being done. “My exchange 
number was changed recently and I was 
given a new one this morning. 1 am the 
only one here who knows the number. Ask 
this spirit to spell it out.” 

Removing his finger. he watched as 
the pointer began to move, and his face 
turned pale. Before the last figure it hesi- 
tated as if creating suspense, then hurtled 
dramatically across the table to stop at the 
ee Given such a correct answer, 
ening renna that, whatever was happ- 

it was not done by the sitters. 


r 


Such incidents do not necessarily indi- 
cate survival after death. Again, it is possi- 
ble that the participants’ subconscieus, guid- 
ed by telepathic communication with the 
sceptic, automated the pointer to give a cor- 
rect answer. This would keep the pheno- 
menon within limits explicable in terms of 
man’s mind, without going beyond to a be- 
lief in a transcendental worid. 


‘Cross-correspondence’ has been sug- 
gested as a means of proving that these 
communications do not originate from liv- 
ing men: several spiritualists in widely 
scattered pisces could invoke a spirit, ask- 
ing it to give each of wom a phrase so that 
all the phrases together would Ioim a co- 
herent message. If they could piece together 
the message perfectly, then it would be 
proved that telepathy was not the explana- 
tion, for telepathy is known to be imperfect. 


The accuracy of telepathic communica- 
tion depends partiy on understanding the 
context in much the same way as following 
a conversation on a long-distance telephone 
call depends on one’s ability to guess at in- 
distinct words. In visual telepathy, one man 
may imagine a house, while another inter- 
prets the image in his mind as a clown’s 
face. (See illustration below). If a message 
could be produced accurately, then an out- 
side agency would be proved. This assumes 
that there is no possibility of perfect teie- 
pathy—a questionable assumption, because 
even if no completely accurate, sustained 
telepathy has been known in the past, this 
dees not mean that it is impossible. 


The importance for spiritualists of prov- 
ing communication from supernatural enti- 
ties lies in the quasi-religious nature of their 
beliefs. If there are spirits of dead people 
at large, then death is proved not to be the 
end; and a belief in an after-life sometimes 
ties up with religious and traditional teach- 
ings. Examples of survival are given in the 
Bible, the Koran and Plato's Republic 
among others. And, in the Gita, Krishna 
says to Arjuna: 


“Worn-owt garments are shed by the 

body, so worn-out bodies are shed by 

man, (whose soul is) not wounded by 

weapons, not burnt by fire, not dried 

by the wind, not wetted by water.” 
This is the Hindu doctrine of Karma Vipak, 
first propounded by Rishi Pravahan Jai- 
wal in the Upanishads. 

In the twentieth century, with the in- 
creasing importance given to scientific cri- 


CONFUSION OF IDENTITY IN VISUAL TELEPATHY 


teria, attempts have been made to 
previously unexplained phenomena ut óf 
their mystical wrappings and give them a 
critical examination. At Rajasthan Univer- 
sity, in 1963, a unit of Parapsychology was 
set up, its purpose being to examine ‘claims 
of man’s para-normal powers in relation to 
a general study of human personality. Re- 
incarnation, among other phenomena, was 
to be scientifically investigated. 


Study of Parapsychology ee 


Initial inquiries uncovered many stories 
of rebirth and a remembered former life, 
some of them remarkably free of inconsist- 
encies. A typical example was the case of 
Gnanatilaka, who Hved in Madunawa, 2- 
small hamlet in Ceylon. She claimed that 
in her former life she nad been a boy, Turin 
Tillekaratne, who nad died, at the age of 
thirteen, six years earlier, in 1955. She made 
statements about her house, family and re- 
Jatives in her former life which were all 
verified, and when taken there she recog- 
nised relatives and acquaintances, calling 
them by name. 


Many similar cases were examined and 
checked by Professor M. N. Banerji, who 
headed the Rajasthan University’s Para- 
psychology unit. He went around India and 
other countries verifying the facts given and 
studying the responses to the former fami- 
lies, but, since he was conducting a scienti- 
fic survey, he withheld judgement—“We 
have not labelled these cases as those of 
rebirth since there can be alternative ex- 
planations.” 


One of these alternatives, which Rus- 
sian parapsychologists found most probable, 
was that when people remembered intimate 
details from other lives, they were using 
not their own memory but a “collective 
memory” (presumably something like a 
computer bank). They could draw inform- 
ation from this through high-developed tele- 
pathic powers. Another explanation was 
that claims of previous birth might be caus- 
ed by psychic disturbance, with the wish to 
be someone else—but this does not explain 
the accuracy and detail of the memories. 


By 1969, however, having collected data 
on 700 cases of claimed reincarnation, Pro- 
fessor Banerji declared himself satisfied 
that reincarnation was a fact. He was ac- 
cused of jumping to conclusions without 
adequate scientific verification. 


—Continued 
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A PICTURE OF DISORDER was often the scene at a Jack Webber seance. Here a table is in 
a state of levitation and books are moving and opening by themselves, despite the fact that 


Webber is tied to his chair by his wrists and ankles. 


News). 


There are a number of problems asso- 
ciated with this kind of research. People 
tend to think of it as unnecessary and are 
suspicious of its amorphous character. Be- 
cause of this the responsible researcher must 
provide concrete evidence for any claims he 
makes, no matter how elusive the subject is. 
But to make it acceptable he may find he is 
confined within a narrow conception of 
what is and what is not considered “scienti- 
fic”. Phenomena have to be brought to the 
status of natural occurrences with an expli- 
cable place in a wider concept of nature. 
Existing scientific instruments may not 
always be adequate for doing this—some 
psychic phenomena defy analysis by accept- 
ed standards. This confirms scepticism on 
the subject, and causes further problems for 
the scientific investigator. 


Electronic Experiments 


Dr Konstantin Raudive's experiments 
suggest an area of contact between empiri- 
cal knowledge and a phenomenon which 


seems to indicate survival after death. In 
‘his book, Breakthrough: An Amazing Ex- 


periment in Electronic Communication with 
the Dead, he describes how voices which. 
appear to have no earthly cause are per- 
manently recorded on tape. These voices 
speak with a characteristic rhythm, polyglot 
and grammatically incorrect sentences, and 
elliptical utterances, which fit into a parti- 
cular, almost telegraphic, form, They may 
not be heard at first, until the ear becomes 
accustomed to their pitch and rhythm. This 
Means that to hear them one has to be list- 
ening for them. Dr Raudive experimented 
for three months before he heard the first 
voice, and even then it was difficult to 
make out what was being said. 


He had come to this form of experi- 
Ment through reading a book called Ros- 
terna fran Rymden (Voices from Space) by 


(Photographs: Courtes y, Psychic 


a Swedish author, Friedrich Jurgenson. Dr 
Raudive himself published Unhorbares wird 
Horbar (The Inaudible becomes Audible) 
in Germany in 1968, and this book is a re- 
sult of his continued research. 


There are three basic procedures for 
obtaining the voice. One is to operate a 
tape-recorder as for an ordinary micro- 
phone recording, says a few words, and leave 
the tape running in silence to allow the 
voices to manifest themselves, At a success- 
ful recording, voices may be heard when 
the tape is played back, although it should 
be noted again that it may have to be play- 
ed many times before one hears anything 
other than the sound of the tape. The second 
way is to record from an “empty” radio 
wave, or a place where transmitter waves 
meet with a rushing sound, but it is more 
difficult to hear voices against this noise. 
The third is to use a diode plugged into the 
radio input on a tape-recorder. 


The voices which appear on Dr Rau- 
dive’s tapes might be produced by some 
kind of mechanical trickery. With this possi- 
bility in mind, tests have been done with 
new equipment, checked by technicians to 
ensure that no strange devices are used. 
Working with sometimes sceptical collabo- 
rators, Dr Raudive has still succeeded in 
recording voices, and the book contains 
testimonies from people one would not 
expect to be taken in by a fake, physicists 
and electronic engineers being among them. 


The phenomenon does not exist only in 
Konstantin Raudive's imagination, because 
the voices can be—and have been—heard by 
other people. The idea that all these people 
might be having a hallucination would not 
explain how the sounds from one tape can 
be recorded onto another—syllables can 
even be separated so that they are heard 
more accurately. 


When a microphone recording is made, 
only those sounds can be recorded which. 
are audible to people sitting round the 
microphone—except in such a para-normal 
case as this seems to be. If the voices are 
chance snatches from ordinary radio fre- 
quencies, how does one explain the pecu- 
liar rhythm they use, their unusual speed, 
the repeated use of the experimenter’s namé, 
the references to people and objects in the 


recording room, and to dead relatives and 
friends? 


Having eliminated the possibility of de- 
ception or error, two hypotheses remain: 
that these voices are communications from 
transcendental entities; or that the experi- 
menter’s unconscious was somehow trans- 
mitting yoiccs, inaudible to the human ear, 
on electromagnetic waves. The latter possi- 
bility is ignored by Dr Raudive, who seems 
to be convinced that he is receiving mess- 
ages from the dead. 


Influence of The Subconscious 


But tests conducted in connection with 
the American Space Programme show that 
there are definite signs of subconscious in- 
fluence of one’s own body—whenever a sub- 
ject answered “yes” to a question there was 
a minute simultaneous movement in a par- 
ticular finger, and whenever he answered 
“no” another finger moved, It has also been 
shown that one’s psychological state can af- 
fect a piece of mechanism—a disturbed mind 
emits waves which can cause a delicate 
mechanism to block completely. Dr Raudive 
is known to have powers of extra-sensory 
perception—there may be some connection 
between this and a positive influence on an 
electric device. Whether or not this is so, 
the conclusion that the dead are trying to 
get in touch is premature. Much more re- 
search has to be done first, to discover the 
process of the appearance of the ‘voices’. 


The contents of the tapes themselves 
seem fairly banal. The voices claim to be 
those of the experimenter’s dead mother, re- 
latives, friends, colleagues, some unknown 
names and other famous ones (Hitler, Lenin, 
Jung). Names are often given at the end 
of a sentence, as in a telegram. The author 
says, “These short sentences are rich in 
meaning.” And he gives an example— 


‘Neodoma zirgi’. Latvian: ‘Horses don't 
think’ One might complete the sent- 
ence by adding: ‘... because they do not 
possess the mental ability.’ Here it 
seems I am told that I cannot expect 
too much from people who lack certain 
mental or spiritual qualities. 


Such interpretations do more harm than 
good to Dr Raudive’s work. Fortunately, 
most of what is on the tapes is quoted 
without comment. The quality of what the 
voices say does not affect the importance 
of the phenomenon. 


Of course, the best kind of verification 
in this case is to do one’s own tests, One 
experimenter in Bombay has tried for seve- 
ral months to tape voices, using Dr Raudive’s 
procedure. A rhythm is audible, but nothing 
more except, on one occasion, a lone voice 
A man whose brother-in-law had died spoke 
into the microphone, asking whether he was 
happy in the after-life. j 


The tape was played back, 
“Oh, yeah!” said the voice. 
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HE'LL RETURN AS HAPPY—INSHALLAH! D. P. Dhar, Chairman 
of the Policies Planniny Committee of the External Affairs Ministry, 
left for Murree, Pakistan, to hold emissary-level talks with Azz 
Ahmed, Secretary-General of the Foreign Ministry, Pakistan, These 
talks precede a summit meeting between the two countries and are 
the first direct contact between India and Pakistan. after the recent 
war. Mr Dhar said he had come with “an open mind. and an open 
heart to talk and to listen”. President Bhutto’s greatest anxiety is lo 
secure the release of 93,000 Pakistani POWs. He offered to return 600 


Indians held in Pakistan. 


DEATH OF A MASTER, Jamini Roy (84), the Grand Old Man of 
Indian painting, died in Calcutta, Jamini Roy’s work brought the 
Indian folk idiom well translated into modern art and won him world 


fame. 


THE 
In l 
blin 
nar 
Ilin 
and 
a mar 
GEE! THIS WILL DRIVE US j “w é r S mar 
LOONY! Worried NASA offi- ee am i Be oe 
cials pick their brains in Mission er. í 3 a zh j i Bra 
Control when a malfunction in Pi. “= fe Pi | | oni 
Apollo 16's main propulsion Fiia Fe a a 
engine caused a delay in the 
scheduled tunar landing. Astron- 
auts John Young and Charles 
Duke, however, did land on the 
moon ond installed an instrument 
fo measure magnetic jields. The 
third astronaut, Thomas K. Mat- 
lingly, remained in the com- 
mandship, Casper, where the 
problem had developed. The 1,2 
million dollar (Rs 8.74 million) 
heat flow experiment, which 
would Rave measured the heat 
rising from the moon's interior, 
had to be abandoned because 
Duke accidentally snapped a 
cable of the experiments eleciro- 
wee umit 


ad Ramanuja National 


THAT WAS THE YEAR THAT WAS. The first anniversary of the 
proclamation of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh was celebrated 
at a skort and simple ceremony held in Mujibnagar, Kushtia District. 
Enthusiastic crowds attended, but stormy weather prevented the 
arrival of Ministers from Dacca. 


\ (GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER WEDS. Anuradha, daughter of Dr B. 


` Gopala Reddy, Governor of Uttar Pradesh, married Dayakar Reddy, 

E | son of Dega Sundarama Reddy. The marriage took place at Shri 

# Kasturidevi Vidyalaya, Nellore The couple are seen here with tee 

w 9 brides parents. 
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PRISONER OF LOVE. Giuliani Meogrossi (right), woman Director 
of the Men's Prison in Rome, is said to have had a love affair with 
one of the convicts, Marino Vulcano (39), sentenced to 14 years of 
prison for killing a woman, The Director is seen here with the con- 
vict’s mother, Gea Germinati, and hts son. Valentino. 


THEY WILL SEE EYE TO EYE. 
In Lucknow, Kumari Kamla, a 
blind inmate of “Shanti Nilyam”, 

ginarried Badri Prasad Dube, a 
blind teacher of the Deaf, Dumb 
und Blind School, Indore. The. 

marnage was arranged and 

solemused by the U.P. State 

Branch of the Indian Red Cross 
which runs the “Shanti Nilyam,” 

a workshop for adult blind and 
vther handicapped women. 


WATCH: THE BIRDIE. Italian 
peace Giovanni Asti (22) was 
eea “Camera Girl” in Rome. 
he displays her legs—and a lit- 
can more—as she poses for 
‘meramen in a micromini. We 


trust her eflexe 
enough, reflexes are good 
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eUrbs Prima In Indis”—the First City, 
skyscrapers, slums, industrialists, be pmplete 
pimps and whores. There are two heop work 
name, Bombay One. that the Portu orig n o 
splendour, exclaimed, “Bom Bahin»?! Idin; 
other that it is derived from Goddess) bay). 
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a KERBSIDE KITCHEN. Bombay needs, 5.0000 
F FLAME. Gulmohar trees in flower over Malabar Hill. This | years-—10,000 of them to shelter slum ! en 
P RUT OP “in” place to live, with the Governors House situated there since is Rs 37.5 crores. Less than a century ago urice i, 
1682. Below: Marine Drive—where once lived the film stars and other celebrities. are among the most congested today—Be 
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“JHOPADPATTIS” or hut settlements have become a permanent INSANITATION BREEDS ILL HEALTH ALL 

feature of our city life. Political parties, in quest of votes, stand AROUND. The slum clearance programme has never i 

in the way of slum clearance. One hopes, in desperation, for another been sustained long enough to succeed. Denied basic ‘a 
such calamity as the bubonic plague of 1896. This proved to be a amenities, the slum dwellers “steal” water from the 

blessing in disguise to eradicate slums in those days. mains and defecate anywhere they can. 


| —Batkrishan 
ù the next ten 
eds PORT ie estimated cost 


Parad fe in areas which 
g0, TG gazot pd and Gamdevi. 


yo) 
$ 


—Asbyin Gatha 


ell-designed and laid out, accentuate THE MADDING CROWDS. Railway stations, market 

MOTER N BUNCA AST of sy, It is not unusual to see places, recreation centres are all so crowded that one 

qlusters of hovels near such buildings. Under the flat system, is eternally pushed around, Sidewalks are claimed by 

brokers and investors fleece the citizen. For a two-room flat, one beggars and vendors, pushing the pedestrians on to 

has to pay a pagdi that ranges from Rs 20,000 to Rs 50,000, depend- roads already choked with vehicular traffic. Bombay 
is bursting at the seams, 


ing on the locality. 
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Singer* MAHARAJA Table Fan 
With multi-action oscillation — 
Aluminium die cast body — 
Finger touch piano regulator — 
Attractive silver grey. 
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| when you need a fan | 
| Circle, 
| 
| 


buy a SINGER 


& For hot summer days depend on a Singer fan for 
a cooling breeze, day in and day out. 


See the complete range and the new Singer 
“MAHARAJA” series at your nearest Singer shop 


or dealer. With every Singer fan a two year *A Trade Mark of Goo d tainge Come Bow SIN GER. a ao 
Q 


| guarantee and reliable SINGER service. The Singer Company 
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Singer* MINI Fan 

Just 28 cm high — Adjustable stand 
— Chrome plated guard — With 
coloured plastic blades — 

Two speed regulation. 


Singer* FAMILY Fan 


Portable—Multi-purpose—Coloured 
blades of 400 mm. 
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to be 
for students... Mini-Hilite tor close-up work... Mini-Hilite for precision work... Mini-Hilite for heavy seaderss++M4in!-Mills ene 
4 antly 
: ; he i 
Give the gift of light vovinaed a highend tarp for ate tat dagen 
g g oco glare-free yet strong. This lamp must also be an eed | creati 
acrobat, able to twist and turn to any angle you n S 


The only high-intensity lamp—the EMT Mini- Hi Eventi 
has a tiny 12-18 watt bulb that gives light equal F -comm 
100-200 watt bulb —real high intensity —and S8Y" 4 been 
80% of electricity! The Mini-Hilite is so acrobatic ci 
it can even hang. Its Hi-Lo switch gives YOU soft 

or bright light. What a gift for your eyesight! 
The Mini-Hilite comes in 6 lovely shades. 

Get one for your home today. 


save eyesight 


Mini-Hilite 


HIGH-INTENSITY LAMP 


Price Hs 35 
plus taxes 
For packing and 
postage Hs 3 extra 
Send Rs. 15 by 
M. D. the rest by 
UPP. 
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| A Better Bombay 
silent ] 

ie | —Continued From Page 15 
mate j ; 

D h | Q.—Do you think the construction of 
rent sizes, |} more roads will meet the transport require- 


| ments of Greater Bombay? Or are there 
q other schemes such as an underground rail- 
i way or water transport? j 
R.—I think water transport is out of 
the question because there is too much silt- 
ing in the creeks. The Railway Ministry 
is considering a proposal for an under- 
ground system of corridors for Bombay. A 
study team is working on its techno-eco- 
nomic feasibility. Tentatively it is suggest- 
ed that the eastern corridor should run from 
Raoli to Fort Market with the grade-sepa- 
rated junctions at Raoli to join the existing 
suburban railway line at Kurla and Bandra. 
This corridor will be of 11 km. The western 
corridor will start from Kurla and pass 
through Bandra-Kurla new reclamation 
area, covering Bandra, Mahim, Worli, Jacob 
Circle, Abdur Rehman Street, V.T., and 
Backbay Reclamation area. It will be 26 km. 
The total cost is estimated at Rs 250 crores. 
| The new, dynamic Municipal Commissioner, 
_Colouredaala Mr M. W. Desai, told me the other day that 
| an alternative scheme could be the construc- 
| tion of fly-overs across the railway lines in 
the Island. I do not know whether it could 
be feasible technically and economically, 


GER Comprehensive Town-Planning 


@.—Have you any other schemes for 
maa.ssm; the development of the city? 

ne R—The Bombay Development Plan 
which was sanctioned by the Government 
on January 7, 1967, is to my mind one of the 
best efforts at town-planning that has ever 
been undertaken. It envisages the provision, 
? | in all its varied aspects, of basic amenities 
| | such as recreation grounds, roads, schools, 
| etc., for a population of 70 lakhs in an area 
| of 170 sq. miles—by any standard a gigantic 
task. Of the 76 lakhs, more than 30 would 
remain in the congested areas of the city and 
the other 40 lakhs would live in the suburbs. 
Our main aim has always been to make the 
metropolitan environments agreeable to dif- 
ferent sections of the population, particular- 
ly the middle- and low-Income groups. That 
is why, under the development plan, the 
recreation areas have been increased from 
the present one quarter of an acre per 1,006 
pgople to about half an acre per 1,000 per- 

sons in the suburbs. 

More sites for schools and educational 
institutions have been provided. Roads are 
proposed to be widened, junctions improved 
and many new free-ways and highways are 
| to be constructed. There has also been pro- 

minte | PSE zoning of lands, with shifting of non- 
Be | conforming industries from the predomin- 
antly residential localities and dispersal of 
t that is codli | industries in a manner which would mini- 
so be an | mise water and air pollution and help in the 
ngle you need | ee of better hygienic conditions for 
T Mini- Hilt | eS Vous A statutory board for the pre- 
ght equal t08 i ntion of water pollution and a vigilance 


committee for ai i » alread 
ves 1 air pollution have already 
—and $2 | been established. 


m 


Fii 


> acrobatie. ht 


ce schools, ete? 


i 
Í Q.—Isn’t the Pl i ilated b 
| u soft igh | ae e Plan being mutila y 
SyS, ht! 1 eee hundreds of sites reserved for pub- 
yesig } i © purposes, such as gardens, playgrounds, 
i 


THE PASSENGER EXPLOSION. The Bombay Electric Supply and Transport Undertaking 
(BEST) runs 1,500 buses; still there are endless queues. Twenty lakhs commute by train 


every day (Western and Central Railways) and another twenty-one lakhs by bus. The city 


has 15,000 taxis. 


R.—That is not true. Out of hundreds 
of such reservations in the last five years 
about 44 plots have been released. Still I am 
looking into these cases and finding out if 
any wrong release has been made. I am all 
for putting a stop to such relaxation. Bom- 
bay should not be allowed to be suffocated 
any further. 

Q.—Is it true that the Wilbur Smith 
Report has been put on the shelf? 


R.—Far from it. Their report envisages 
a comprehensive 20-year roadway plan 
with a system of free-ways, express-ways 
and major roads estimated to cost about 
Rs 150 crores. According to this road net- 
work, the island itself is proposed to be 
encircled ky free-ways and bisected by an 
express-way whereby all areas in the city 
would be within one mile from a free-way 
or an express way. In all, some 28 miles of 
free-ways, costing Rs 66 crores, 13 miles of 
express-ways, costing Rs 12 crores, and 73 
miles of major improvement routes, costing 
Rs 18 crores, among others are proposed to 
be executed in four stages, each of about 
five years’ duration. It is proposed to under- 
take the following works in the near future: 

1) Malabar Hill Tunnel and West 
Island Freeway up to Haji Ali; 
West Island Freeway from Car- 
nac Road to Reay Road; 

3) Link roads joining express high- 
ways in suburban areas, VIZ., 
Bandra-Dharavi, Andheri-Ghat- 
kopar and Goregaon-Mulund; 

4) Chembur-Mankhurd link road to 

join approach to Thana Creek 

Bridge; and 

Aquisition of land for the East- 

ern Island Freeway and Engi- 

neering surveys. 

Work on some of these projects is al- 
ready on hand. After the study of Wilbur 
Smith and Associates, the Bombay Metro- 
politan Regional Planning Board recom- 
mended the Twin City project across Thana 
creek and Bombay harbour tor decongesting 
and dispersing population and industries. 
This project is now being implemented by 
the Government. 
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Q.-—But I understand that this is only 
a paper plan. 


R.—No. The necessary machinery for its 
execution has been in existence for more 
than two years. A public limited company 
called CIDCO—the City and Industrial 
Development Corporation of Maharashtra— 
has been formed with ene of our senior 
officials, the able and enterprising Mr 
J. B. D'Souza, as its Managing Director. 
A good deal of planning has been 
done and some preliminary work exe- 
cuted. However, we need more than 50,000 
acres of land for this project. Aquisition 
proceedings have been slow because of po- 
litical pressure by the Opposition. However, 
the Chief Minister, Mr V. P. Nalk, has made 
it clear that the State Government is com- 
mitted to this project. I am sure land would 
soon be acquired on a sizeable scale. Once 
that is done, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the rapid emergence of the much- 
awaited and looked for Twin City, which is 
bound to ease the pressure and tension on 
Bombay. 


Q.—Are you confident of making a suc- 
cess of your development plan? 


R.—That is, as the Americans say, a 
64,000-dollar question. For the successful 
implementation of the plan, we would re- 
quire about Rs 1,000 crores, out of which 
about 150 crores would go for land acquisi- 
tion, about 300 crores for water supply 
and drainage schemes and 150 crores 
for roads and transportation and the rest 
for other developmental purposes. How to 
acquire funds? The Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration hasn't the capacity; the resources 
of the State Government are not only li- 
mited but scarce. The Centre must come to 
our rescue. But will it? In 1964, when Mr 
T. T. Krishnamachari was Union Finance 
Minister, he assured us of some measure of 
financial assistance. But since then no sub- 


stantial help has either been mooted or has 


come to us from the Government of India. 
Our only hope is the Prime Minister who. 
fortunately for us, has a soft corner for 
Bombay and is keenly interested in its all- 
round development, 
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Gleem Shampoo count 
leaves your Nair 


silky clean—and 
beautifully 
manageable as well. 
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Gleem Shampoo has a rich 
lather that cleans hair gently, 
thoroughly. Gleem lathers 
luxuriantly even in hard water. 
Leaves hair bouncy, silky, 
manageable. Whether you 
have long hair or short hair, 
Gleem makes it look the way 
you want it. Beautiful. 


Hairstylist Dolly , 
Khambata of Dolfre. 


Bombay, says:`! = LEADING HAIRDRESSERS 


trust Gleem Shampoo 
to condition every RECOMMEND 
type of hair and 
| make it easy to style. 
| Also, my clients 
| love its lingering | 
| French perfume. 


for mosquitoes, 
flies, cockroaches 
and other insects. 


SHAMPOO 


good lather in hard water as well as soft. 


—works up & 
Geofrey Manners & Co. Ltd Now available in three sizes. | 15-B/802(732) 
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The Other Bombay 


by F. D. COLAABAVALA 


Bombay is the wiehedest city Kans of Suez. Onee 
famed as the Gateway to 2s-27a. it has today become 
the Gatewsy5 io Meil. E ! 


OEEO 


Every day ten persons die on the sireets of Bom- 
bay. There are 7.000 prostitutes in cages and 
16.000 in mumbered houses. More than 700 sing- 
img girls. 1.000 eunuchs. £5,000 pimps and 10.000 
“yars” (preteetors). 


J 


e 


There are 40.000 shady ceharzeters involved in ‘ 
the distilling illicit liquor, running gambling dens, 
pusiimg marcetics, operating “massage? parlours 
and a hosi of other rackets. The daily turnover of 
(heir business is ERs 4.00.000. 


| 
i 
t 
i 
l ; 
SSS 
| 
| R : 
\ l THE SHAME OF BOMBAY. 7,000 prostitutes, standing or squatting 
i in the doorways of their tiny, dark cages, displaying themselves, whis- 
a. | pering endearments, or screaming obscenities, all to lure the passers- 
= z4 by. They live in squalor and filth, five to six in a dingy cage, with 


only an improvised curtain of soiled saris to conceal the “bedroom” 
where they entertain their customers. Veneral disease is rampant. 


THE FEAST! In a city where life is essentially a dog-eat-dog affair, 
food is difficult to come by. The average income of lakhs of people 
is a bare 27 paise a day. Here dogs and humans share a garbage-can 
“meal”. 


D 
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THREE TIER SLEEPER! Bombay requires thousands of houses to 
accommodate its slum, pavement (lett) and pipe (above) dwellers, 
Even many buildings that stand are a death trap. One in three Bom- 

baywallah lives in a building that might topple any moment, crush- 
ing them to death, 
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India And The Muslim Wort 


p m è by SYED MAQBUL AHMAD 


The Muslim countries were I 
On, 


>y ‘dominated and exploited h the 
` European Powers. Their wots | = 
4: ; | i independence amd struggle 4 O we 
f freedom ran parallel with i of 
Í freedom movement in Indi © lati 
` f Their leaders amd Indiam lend a, Fe 
had admiration and sympa ian 
for each other. Today India a y P 
pii the Muslim world face MAAA 4 oth 
a similar problems. Yo , wo 
2 i 7 Sye 
f $ HE term “Muslim world” usually coverg ae 
it on all those countries which are governed | per. 
g % by the Muslims and where Muslims are jp } the 
& a majority. These include the entire Arabit- | out 
į speaking countries of West Asia and North | 
5 Africa—Morocco, Algeria, Libya, Egypt j 
z Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 


states—as well as Turkey, Iran, Afghanis- 
tan, Pakistan and now Bangladesh; and Ma- | 
laysia and Indonesia. However, if Islam is 
to be the criterion to define the Muslim 
world, then sizable Muslim populations are 
found in countries like China, the USSR 
and India also. But, for the purposes of this 
article, we will generally exclude the latter. 


India’s relations with West Asia and). 

North Africa go back to very ancient times? 

But trade and commerce formed the prime) 

E objectives of these relations; Indian cotton 

i called sindhu (Greek: sindon) was exported) : 
even at that remote period of history. As they 
centuries rolled by, cultural and diplomaticy) 


exchanges also increased. Similarly India'sf 
lations with In} 


TERS: Yemen, Sudan, Kuwait and the other Gulf 
a 


-m 
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A z commercial and cultural re l 
i ‘ donesia and Malaysia have a long and inte 
resting history. Islam with its Indian tradi 


tions migrated to this region from India : 


the 14th and 15th centuries. 
The origins of India’s pr 
tical relations with the Musli 
ever, lie in the 19th century, 
nial powers began their mili 
in the East to carve out mar 


E 
esent-day e 
m world, howi 
when the col KU 
tary expansi®) 
kets for themi 


Sings selves and to build up empires. Beginnii 
ay from the Napoleonic invasion of Egyp 
ae 1798, the European Powers invaded 
: ap country after another and, by the end 0 
i 19th century, the Ottoman Empire ha 


In India, the 


considerably weakened. 
ked the 


struggle for Independence marke" | 
ning of British domination. Similan 
Dutch had carved out the empire m ‘ia 
Indies about the same time. Thus In s 
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As a reaction to the foreign rule, a new 
leadership emerged during the second half 
of the century which struggled against 
Western political, intellectual and economic 
enchroachments, on the one hand, and for 
social, educational and religious reforms in- 
ternally, on the other. A kind of national 
awakening took place, though of an embry- 
onic nature, which ultimately matured after 
World War I. 


Among the most outstanding leaders of 
the 19th century were the pan-Islamist Jamal 


` al-Din al-Afghani, whose influence spread 


all over the Islamic East as well as India. 
He was instrumental in creating a nucleus 
of intellectuals who took the lead in the 
later period. Sheikh Muhammad Abduh of 
Egypt struggled for educational and religi- 
ous reforms and the impact of his thought 
was felt all over the Muslim world. 


In India, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and 
others introduced Western education and 
worked for social and religious reforms, Sir 
Syed’s enlightened views, commonly called 
the Aligarh Movement, exercised a deep im- 
pact on Muslim society throughout the later 
period of the century and the first half of 
the present century. There existed through- 
out this period intellectual links between the 
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ic. Urban women in most Arab countries wear the European dress and are modernised. 


KUWAIT PARLIAMENT IN SESSION. The Gulf states are of strategic importance in Mid- 
dle East politics. Kuwait has the most comprehensive welfare services for its citizens. 


Ree celebrate the election of Suleiman Franjieh as the new President of the 


leaders of India and the Muslim world and 
they influenced each other in many ways. 


At the turn of the century, the spirit of 
nationalism gained further strength and po- 
litical consciousness grew among the masses. 
The political ties between the leaders of In- 
dia and those of the Muslim world grew. 
stronger, the Indian leaders expressing soli- 
darity and sympathy with the Arab cause of 
independence and the Arab leaders recipro- 
cating the sentiment. When the then Egyp- 
tian leader, Mustafa Kamil, visited London 
in 1906, glowing tributes were paid to him 
by the Indian community there. On Mustafa 
Kamil’s death, Hasrat Mohani, the well- 
known freedom fighter and Urdu poet, issu- 
ed in 1908 a special number of the Urdu-i 
Mwu’alla which contained an article by 
“Suhayl”. Hasrat Mohani suffered four 
years’ imprisonment for publishing the arti- 
cle but he did not reveal the identity of its 
author. 


After World War I—in which the Turks 
fought on the side of the Germans—the po- 
litical situation in the Muslim world and in 
India changed’ considerably. The Ottoman 
Empire, the “Sick Man of Europe”, disinte- 
grated, and Turkey, under the leadership of 
Kemal Ataturk, emerged as a modern nation. 
The Arabs revolted against the Turks but 
the promises given to them by the British, 
of an independent Arab State in Arabia, 
were not fulfilled, The Arabs were tho- 
roughly disillusioned. As a result, Arab na- 
tionalism took roots and grew in strength 
gradually. At the same time, the British 


greatest achievements of Nasser. It will turn 
large desert areas into fertile land. The Dam 
waters surround the ancient monuments on 


qi: Island of Philea. The monuments are 


being salvaged with the help of UNESCO 
and are being reassembled on a high plateau 
elsewhere. The Dam, initially undertaken 
on assurance of American aid, was in fact 
built with Russian assistance. 
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promised a homeland to the Jews under the 
Balfour Declaration. 


The Indian National Congress, under 
the leadership of Gandhiji, took root among 
the masses towards the 1920s and spread in 
the countryside, just as the Wafd Party of 
Egypt, founded by Sa’d Zaghlol, became a 
mass party about the same time. These po- 
litical upheavals, during and after World 
War I, brought the Indians and the Arabs 
close to each other. 


During the period between the two 
World Wars, a number of Indian national 
leaders inspired the Arabs and other Mus- 
lims. Gandhiji, Motilal Nehru, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Maulana Muhammad Ali and 
others became household names in the Arab 
world in the same way as Sa’d Zaghlol, 
Nahas Pasha and other Arab leaders became 
famous in India. 


Gandhiji was by far the most popular 
of the Indian leaders in the Arab countries. 
Ahmad Shauqi, the Egyptian poet, paid a 
high tribute to him in a long poem in Ara- 
bic entitled GANDHT, which he composed on 
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the eve of Gandhiji’s visit to London for the g i o 
Round Table Conference in 1931. Here are STUDENT NURSES IN KABUL. Urban women of Afghanistan discarded the veil onl | S 
a few couplets: years ago and are fast catching up with the rest of the more advanced Middle Eai feo) cl 
J 3 education has become common. po | d 
Oh children of Egypt, raise your laurels Í ir 
high SS te o 
And welcome this stalwart from India. ta 3 i fe 
: He is a prophet like Confucius Gandhiji seemed to have had the deep- He expressed India’s admiration of the) A 
i ES E EI that (period: est regard for Sa’d Zaghlol. According to Arabs for their “courage, determination and) N 
= _He is man of word and deed alike, Abba et See SF te Saag anil sacrifice”. | p 
And the Messiah, the awaited. aan n yptian ofticia = ondon, BOS The leader of the delegation takin A 
He resembles the prophets (of the past) aba spoke of Sa’d Zaghlol in the following note of the rise of the Muslim League at tal a 
In his defence of Truth and Piety. ems: time, declared that religion and politics must | 
The Nile salutes you, Oh Gandhi, “I have followed the example of the be two entirely different aspects of life and Si 
And this bouquet of flowers is (a gift) life of this respected personality from 1919 that efforts must be made to frustrate colo | 1 
from me. up to the present time. I count him as a mo- nial designs. The delegation refused to. ated A 
del and a master. Again, Sa’d does not be- tend a meeting of the Muslim League spe: ty t 
long to you alone. He is for all of us.” cially arranged in its honour. E. £ 
R d 
OF Rayer Nothing can serve as a better example 
No "Slave Mentality of India’s solidarity with the Arab freedom : 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s first contacts with struggle than our full support to the Pales: 
the Arab freedom fighters were made as tinian Arabs for their struggle against Zion: : 
early as 1927, when he met a number of ism and Imperialism. From 1935 onward k, ile, 
Arab leaders at the Brussels Conference when the first Palestine Committee wai HAS 
against Imperialism and Colonial Oppres- formed in Allahabad by Mr Ajmal Khai 
sion. Being inspired by their zeal against (after his return from Saudi Arabia whe; 
colonialism, Nehru wrote to the Congress: he had chanced upon a pamphlet in Arab ‘ 
“The Arabs from Syria and North Africa enumerating British atrocities committi 
were very different. Typical fighting men against the Arabs of Palestine), the ca] 
who understood independence and fighting was continuously popularised in India E 
for it, and cared for little else, and were a great many leaders upheld the Arab causi 
wholly untainted with the slave mentality of and agitated against Zionism and Bri 
the more intellectual races.” injustice. 
. . . 1 
From this period onwards, the Indian "Palestine Belongs To The Arabs itt 
National Congress always passed resolutions Ee > Harijina” 
expressing India’s solidarity with the Arab In 1938 Gandhiji wrote in the Jens Ri 
cause of independence. “I have all my sympathies with the The see 
But sympathy does not blind me to the 7 
At the Calcutta Session in 1928, the i AE nation 
k A Lass quirements of justice. The cry for & 
AICC passed a resolution expressing India’s al to © 
“ z z home does not make much appe: 
full sympathy with the Arabs in their Palestine belongs to the Arabs jin the 
struggle for emancipation from the grip of to the EDs 
z PEON sense that England belongs to 
Western imperialism”. In a message to the It is wrous 
. and France to the French. I 
Congress, Chaddy Ben Mustafa, the Tuni- impose the Jews on the Arabs.” 
sian leader, said that India’s fight against iting i 
British colonialism was only an “episode in _ Jawaharlal Nehru, wrt 5 d P 
the great world movement for liberation of Hindu, Madras, in 1938, decatan te 
the oppressed people”. tine is an Arab country and Ara 
+ » 
Again, welcoming the Wafd delegation mustip revall there: P a 
FOLK OPERA IN A CAIRO THEATRE. at the Tripura Session of the Congress in The Indian National Cong! a P 
Egypt has a flourishing cultural life with 1939, Subhas Chandra Bose said: “India feels resolutions supporting the cause 0 : : 
many ballets, opera companies and modern ud in ming lestinian Arabs. miN 
Arabic theatre. Belly-dancing, for which the es RAT rc eo oes from Pees chip a 
Middle East is world-famous, is confined to BYP". sym. e solidarity of the The common bonds O. 4 sail S 


nightclubs and tourist spots. movements for freedom in Egypt and India.” solidarity that India had establishes 
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the freedom fighters of the Arab world dur- 
ing the days of independence struggles in 
the first half of the present century formed 
the basis of closer political cooperation and 
collaboration in the larger context of world # 
politics. After World War II, when the So- 7 
viet and the American power blocs appear- j 

ed on the horizon of international politics, 
the newly independent nations of Asia and 
Africa were obliged to adopt a policy of ‘fi 
neutrality and non-alignment if they were |; 
at all to consolidate their hard-won free- 
dom and reconstruct their home economies, 


> 

Jawaharlal Nehru once again took the 
lead and became the chief architect of 
India’s independent foreign policy. He be- 
lieved that slogans of peace and freedom 
were meaningless unless India was econo- 
mically strong and that India should stand 
by the weak and the oppressed. He was not 
highly impressed by the military strength of 
the two Super Powers and asked the people 
not to be frightened of “the military might 
of this or that group”. Thus was laid the 
foundation of the policy of non-alignment: 


After the 1952 Revolution in Egypt, 
Gamal Abdel Nasser emerged ag the un- 
challenged leader of the Arab nation—a 
dauntless fighter against colonialism and 
imperialism and the initiator of the concept 
of Arab Socialism. He represented the anti- 
feudal and the progressive forces of the 
Arab world. Nasser threw in his lot with 
Nehru’s ideology and the two became cham- 
pions of the oppressed peoples of Asia and 
Africa and promoters of the policy of non- 
alignment and anti-imperialism. 


In 1949 the five Arab countries repre- iy sue eS 5, DEPOSED ARD IS EFEIGY : PARADED IN wees S T REET s In ; 
hs : 3 a Soi i : 1 ed in a ess coup while he was away in Turk or medical 
genedi Me UOTA age treatment. The fire-eating Colonel Gaddafi ou runs this oil-rich North Eaz country. 
Afro-Asian group. Krishna Menon played : 
the leading role in this respect. In 1955 the and prevention of bipolarisation of power Besides, India and the UAR, Indonesia, ~ 
Afro-Asian Conference was held in Ban- politics”. It endorsed the five principles of Saudi Arabia, China and Pakistan played 
dung, in which 28 nations participated. The peace and co-existence and the assertion of significant roles at the Conference towards 
main theme of the Conference was “preser- the independence and dignity of the Afro- the evolution of the new concept of non- 
vation of peace, international cooperation Asian world. alignment. Eight years later, Abdul Khaliq 


Hassouna, the Arab League General-Secre- ~ 
tary, welcoming Dr Zakir Husain at the Lea- 
gue headquarters in Cairo, said: “Indo-Arab 
cooperation has been a corner-stone for the 
edifice of Afro-Asian cooperation, Together 
with a number of countries, they have 
adopted a policy of non-alignment which 
supports truth, justice and maintenance of 
world peace.” 


As time passed by, the above principle 
gained strength and became more meaning- 
ful. India and the Arab countries stood by ~ 
each other on international problems relate 
ing to peace, like disarmament, nuclear 
power, etc. They kept out of the military 
blocs and accepted economic aid only if it = 
was without political strings. They tookta 
firm stand against colonial or imperialist 
intervention or aggression wherever it 
curred and expressed solidarity with each = 
other. For instance, when India took mii- 
tary action in Goa against the Portuguese © 
colonialists in support of the Goan strug- 
gle for independence, Egypt refused to al- 
low Portuguese ships to pass through the 
Suez Canal. 


Similarly, India protested against ; 
French intervention in Bizerta in 1961. In 
1958, when Britain, France and Israel com- 
ii : i h mitted aggression against Egypt, India renci- 
e symbol of the country’s ancient civilisation ed strongly. Jawaharlal Nehru denounced < 


i i ests witness the march past of a 
Shahbanu and their gues oe Peer kesh eae: a 
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AT KUALA LAMPUR, Malaysia, leftists join the funeral procession | 


of a Labour Party youth who was killed when the police opened fire 
at a political rally. Malaysia is a prosperous country with a multi- 
racial society which includes many Indian emigres. 


headgear. Like Indian women, they continue to wear their national 
dress. Also, they do not wear the veil. The women of the Hindu min- 
ority of Bali are famous for their graceful dances. 
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it as an act of naked aggression and warned 
the Big Powers of its dire consequences. 
Krishna Menon exposed the hollowness of 
the aggressive policies pursued by the im- 
perialist powers, while Nawab Ali Yavar 
Jung, then Ambassador of India to Egypt, 
played a significant role during the crisis in 
‘Bgypt. 

India had always supported the libera- 
tion struggle of the Algerian people against 
the French and, when freedom came to 
them, India was the happiest country. Nehru 
paid glowing tributes to the freedom fight- 
ers of Algeria and praised their spirit of 
determination and sacrifice. Krishna Menon 
ridiculed the French concept of considering 
the Algerians to be Frenchmen by saying: 

“We Indians lived for many centuries 
as a dependency. We were called at one time 
‘British subjects’. This was bad enough but 
nobody dared call us ‘Englishmen’.” 

It can hardly be denied that Nehru had 
the deepest regard for the ~\rabs and hoped 
for their full cooperation and support with 

India in the political and economic fields. 
Speaking at a Seminar on Indo-Arab Rela- 
tions in Delhi, he once said:.“We meet not 
as newcomers but as old friends—friends 


of ages past—and that is why in the present 
period our contacts have grown so rapidly.” 
Again: “Co-existence is a passive thing. 
What we want is an active co-discovery.” 
And the Arabs equally paid the highest tri- 
bute to him. On his visit to Saudi Arabia, 
he was hailed as rasul al-salam ("messenger 
of peace”). 


The second phase of Indo-Arab rela- 
tions may be said to have begun with the 
Chinese aggression against India in 1962, 
barely two years before Nehru’s death. This 
event marked a slight deviation in the usual 
Arab policy of full support to India. Al- 
though the UAR played an important role as 
mediator and made every effort to bring 
about a peaceful solution of the conflict, 
public opinion in India expected a more po- 
sitive stand from the Arabs. One could ex- 
plain the Arab stand by the fact that the 
conflict involved, on the one hand, a friend- 
ly country like India and, on the other, a 
socialist country like China, whose influ- 
ence in the Arab world was on the increase 
at the time. 

Besides the Chinese factor, Pakistan has 
been another factor in determining India’s 
relations with the Arab and the Muslim 
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world. This was noticeable in the neutral j 
attitude of the Muslim Governments to- 
wards the India-Pakistan War of 1965; the 
Muslim world was obviously affected by the i 
anti-Indian Pakistani propaganda over à | 
number of years and by the pan-Islamist | 
appeal that she always made to the reli: | 
gious sentiments of the Muslims. A similar Roma 
sentiment was played up by Pakistan at ps FLY 
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which India was fully within her Tig 
seek participation—because of the po. 
nature of the Conference. 

The Pakistan factor has once agan 
played its role in the Muslim countries dn 
India’s military support to the liberama 
struggle of Bangladesh. On this, there ‘Ne 
been a strong pro-Pakistan feeling 1” 
Muslim world. va het 

In contrast to the Arab policy, inde 
consistently supported the Arabs 4 the 
Israel. In 1967, when Israel attacked ica 
UAR employing “Pearl Harbour” tac s 
India denounced Israel as the aggressor 


exposed the USA for backing ae w F 
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Indonesia and Malaysia. India has always 
shown keen interest in the political develop- 
ments in these countries since World War I 
and admired the peoples of these regions for 
their courage and sacrifice in their freedom 
struggles. Kemal Ataturk, saviour of mo- 
dern Turkey, was at one time the symbol 
of courage and diplomacy for India. When 
he defeated the Greeks in the battle of 
Smyrna in 1922 shatlering the plans of the 
Western Powers to subjugate Turkey, the 
event had a great psychological impact on 
the Indian struggle for freedom. S 


in the words of Nehru (who along with 
other leaders was in the Lucknow Jail): “We 
celebrated the triumph by decorating ovr 
prison barrack with such odds and ends as 
we could gather and there was an attempt, 
a feeble one, at illumination in the evening.” 


It was rather cdd but the Indian Mus- 
lims' demand for reinstating the institution 
oi Khilafat in Turkey became, in time, one of 
the main planks of the non-cooveration 
movement Jed by Gandhiji in the 1920s. 
During the period between the two World. 
Wars. Turkey followed a neutral policy but, 
foliowing World War II, she became pro- 
West and pro-American, India’s politicai re- 
lations with her have therefore been guid- 
ed by this factor since the War. Similarly 
India admired the achievements of Reza 

hah Pahlavi who overthrew the old feudal 
regime of the Qachar dynasty in 1925 and 
turned Iran into a modern state 


But. after World War II, Iran followed 
a more pro-Western policy in the interna- 
tional arena. Along with Pakistan and Tur- 
key, she is a member of CENTO, while Tur- 
key is also a member of NATO. In the Indo- 
Pak War of 1965, both Turkey and Iran re- 
maine pro-Pakistan and, in the r ecent 
Indo-Pak War, they not oniy supported 
Pakistan but provided weapons to her. 


COLLEGE GIRLS IN BAGHDAD. Iragi ou 

“Si pawn in the game of European coloniae 
holifics before the country became indepen- 
gent, Iraq now faces a newly powerful rival 
n Neighbouring Iran. ; 


Afghanistan, on the other hand, has fol- 
lowed a policy of friendship with India, 
partly because of ‘“Pakhtoonistan” and the 
tribal areas which form part of Pakistan. 
Like India, Afghanistan has declined to be 
a party to cold-war alliances and, in the 
1965 Indo-Pak conflict, sne remained neutral 
with pro-Indian leanings. 


Indonesia passed through a hard strug- 
gle for independence from the Dutch dur- 
ing the first half of the present century; her 
leaders like Sukarno were inspired by the 
concepts of national unity and non-coopera- 
tion evolved by Gandhiji, though modify- 
ing them to suit their genius. India support- 
ed the Indonesian struggle against the 
Dutch. After her independence in 1950, In- 
donesia., due to her progressive foreign po- 
licy, played an important role in the growth 
of the policy of non-alignment in Asia and 
Africa. India continued to collaborate with 
her and made common cause on many issues 
until in the early 1960s, due to her pro- 
Chinese leanings, Indo-Indonesian relations 
deteriorated. But, with the fall of Sukarno, 
the relations have improved again. Although 
Indonesia did not take sides in the Indo-Pak 
War of 1971, she has recognised Bangladesh. 


India has had good and friendly rela- 
tions with Malaysia, During the India-China 
conflict of 1962, Malaysia came out openly 
in favour of India. Tunku Abdur Rahman, 
who is at present Secretary-General of the 
islamic Secretariat in Jeddah, is at heart 
a friend of India. It is due to him that Indo- 
Malaysian good relations have keen main- 
tained. Like Indonesia, Malaysia has also re- 
cognised Bangladesh. 


Finally, I venture to say that it has 
heen a mistake on our part in the past to 
determine our relations with the Muslim 
countries against the background of Pakis- 
{an’s influence or ties with these countries. 
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Tt is time we got out of this outmoded mie- 
thod oi diplomacy. 


Secondly, we have usually lumped the 
Muslim world together as a monolithic en- 
tity without trying to analyse and appre- 
ciate whether a particular country is secu- 
lar or religious; and without considering the 
internal conflicts (econcmie or political) 
within the Muslim world: and the inilu- 
ence of the Big Powers and their political 
interests. We have also not given much 
thought to the progressive or the reaction- 
ary nature of each state. We have neglected 
some and concentrated ioo heavily on the 
others. 


The usual argument, that we are oblig- 
ed to maintain friendly relations with the 
Muslim world because of our trade and com- 
merce with them or because of the Indian 
communities living there, rather clouds the 
real basis which ought to guide our relations 
with them. 


The main guiding principles of our for- 
eign policy should be: achievement of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency at home and counter- 
acting the military and political moves of 
the colonial and the imperialist powers in 
the region. In view of the more vigorous and 
realistic economic and foreign policies enun- 
ciated by Mrs Indira Gandhi recently, it 
becomes all the more important to empha- 
sise these factors while determining our re- 
lations with the Muslim countries, 


Lastly, it may be observed thal, in spite 
of all odds and stumbling-blocks, India has 
continuously maintained friendly relations 
and cultural and economic bends with the 
Muslim countries. It is necessary therefore 
that a more vigorous programme of mutual 
economic aid and exchange of scientific and 
technological knowhow is embarked upon 
in the Muslim world wherever if is possible. 
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by SWAMINATHAN S. AIYAR 


The giant Sharavathi Hydro- 
Electric Project at the famous 
Jog Falls in Mysore has often 
been referred to as the “Pride 
of Asia”. The Tarapur Atomic 
Power Station has been pro- 
claimed to be the best of its 
kind. And yet both keep hitting 
the headlines on account of one 
breakdown or another. Blunders 
in design, adulleration of hbuild- 
ing materials, slipshod cons- 
truction and fanlty maintenance 
are some of the causes. 


4 ae consiruction work on the Sharavathi 
Project began in 1958. But it did not 
take long to discover that the contractors 
were mixing sand, jelly and other adulter- 


D hen” 


THE JOG IN MYSORE is our highest and 
most scenic waterfall (253 metres). The 
Sharavathi Project here is designed to pro- 
gce 640,000 kw of electricity. The Power 
House was built with a US loan of Rs 48 


“£s0Tes. 


SHARAVATHI AND TARA’ 


CRISIS? 


“POWER” 


a Power House with the giant generators. 


ants with cement to build it. This could not 
have occurred without the connivance of the 
supervising engineers. However, the initial 
outery did not result in any action against 
the miscreants, 


By mid-1960 it became clear that things 
were much worse than anticipated. The Vi- 
gilance Commission was asked to carry out 
a detailed investigation. It submitted a re- 
oort only in January this year. The Mysore 
Government is still “considering” it. Mean- 
while, some of the leading characters in the 
controversy, including a former Chief Engi- 
neer, have died of old age. 

The Sharavathi complex has two dams: 
the Linganmakki, across the river, and the 
Talakalale, across its tributary. Water flows 
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PIPELINE FOR THE FIRST GENERATOR. This was commissioned in 1964 feeding the 

Mysore grid with 89,000 kilowatts. Sharavathi’s potential was scouted as eart ly as 1918 but | 
Remained in embryo for 20 years—until two explorers chanced upon this unusually flat 
which was a watering piace for elephants, tigers and cheetahs. It has now been turned 
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from the Linganmakki Reservoir to the Ta- 
Jakalale Reservoir through a specially con- 
structed water channel. From the Talakalale 
Lake, two power tunnels carry the water 
down the precipitous slopes of the Eastern 
Ghats to the Power House, more than 80 
feet below. Not one of these parts of the : 
complex has escaped damage. 


In the Linganmakki Dam, bi 
of masonry around the sluice-gates the 
eroded due to bad design. Because on ; 
huge cavities, it is difficult to raise eet 


sluice-gates even to 7 feet: no en u 


ware intse them to their full height 2% A 
feet, as they can become “iyreparably P 
is a50 


The design of the dam is poor—it 16 pe 
impossible to shut down the sluice-gates ~ 
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R The Muslim Press 


First a committed bureaucracy and a cor 


| Prime Minister is thinking of a commi 

that, on the Bangla Desh ‘issue, the Mabie eine author observes 
| swayed by the.“torrents of sentimentalism? unlik ee oe 
et Press. Why should the authorities consider its Ear & eae 
“l tie”? Why should homest dissent be regarde nes Apat 


nmitted judiciary. Now the 


A S ey 


Ta INDIAN PRESS faces challenges to 
its size and freedom from four quar- 
ters: advertisers, political parties, Parlia- 
ii ment and foreign_missions. In addition to 
i these, the Muslim Press faces a threat from 
d yet another important source—the Govern- 
= ment. 

While in the case of the national Press 
a freedum is the only aspect involved, in the 
ys ase of the Muslim Press the very existence 
ssf several small periodicals and papers is 


Out of the 90 prosecutions launched in 

“| 1969, as a result of the National Integration 
wg Council's recommendations made in- June 
1968 in Srinagar, 66 were against Muslim 
editors. From the ownership angle, out of 
the 57 papers involved, 38 were owned by 
Muslims, 

Earlier the axe of the ill-famed De- 
fence of India Rules fell on ten papers, 
© edited and owned by Muslims and three 
Muslim journalists—one of Moradabad and 
two of Calcutta. One does not know what 
the Internal Security Ordinance, promul- 
gated on May 7, has in store for Muslim 
editors and leaders. 


Indian Muslims and Bangla Desh 
“= Recently the Muslim Press came under 
adverse comment for its “Bangla Desh 
| policy”. A disturbing report comes from 
Calcutta. Writing in the May 15, 1971, issue 
of The Times of India, Sankar Ghosh con- 
cludes his dispatch thus; 


“The West Bengal Government 
has taken a serious note of the vitri- 
olic writings in some of the Urdu 
papers which are wholly out of 
tune with the general attitude of the 
people and the Government of the 
State.” (italics mine) 


Reportedly, the Press Information Bu- 
reau of New Delhi too has taken note of 
some “unpatriotic” and “wholly out of 
tune” writings on East Bengal happenings 
£22stain local papers owned and edited 
#09 Muslims. Thus it looks as if calculated 
Moves are afoot to regulate the Muslim 
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A 
— | Press from the backdoor. 

to the Ta- | If India is a democracy, an open society 

cially com | —and certainly it is—how is it that motives 

 Talakalale | are attributed to sincere differences of opi- 
the walél | nion, and why is honest dissent looked upon 

the Easier | With suspicion? 

Se the H The present short-sighted policy is a 

E i dangerous departure from the line adopted 
z- punks | by Nehru. Addressing the A.L.N.E.C., he ob- 
Bie nave T served on November 3, 1950: 

a the | a have no doubt that even if the 
raise t° t Overnment dislike the liberties 

10 engine! foken by the Press and consider 

eight of B em dangerous, it is wrong to in- 


terfére with the freedom of the 


d with suspicion? 


Press... I would rather have a com- 
pletely free Press with all dangers 
involved, in the wrong use of that 


freedom, than a su; 
, ppressed or regu- 
lated Press.” me 


It is of the utmost importance, feels 
the Press Council, that the Press should be 
safeguarded against any taint or even 


u ; 
semblance of influence”, interference, pulls 
and pressures. 


But Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
speaking in November 1966 posed a ques- 
tion in a manner that suggests how her 
mind works on this issue: “How much liber- 
ty should the Press have in a country like 
India, which is fighting a war against pover- 
ty, backwardness, superstition and ignor- 
ance?” 


The simple question that arises here is: 
if a developing country like India could ex- 
periment with democracy, with 70% of its 
people illiterate, why should press freedom, 
the bulwark of democracy, be shackled? 


The Prime Minister’s leanings towards 
a committed bureaucracy and a committed 
judiciary are too well known. But it was re- 
vealed only recently that she prefers a com- 
mitted Press also! This policy, bordering on 
regimentation, may be in keeping with So- 
cialism. But it is definitely against well- 
known norms of democracy. Are not Mus- 
lim editors entitled to their conscience and 
views? 

On Bangla Desh, the Muslim Press has 
consciously refused to be swayed by the in- 


For and Against 
Bangla Desh 


Urdu papers—representing Mus- 
lim opinion in India—which are oppos- 
ed to Bangla Desh and are critical of 
popular sympathy for it include— 

Dawat, the Jamaat-e-Islam’s offi- 
cial paper; Sangam of Patna; Nashe- 
man of Bangalore; and Jamait Times 
of Delhi. 

These are outnumbered by papers 
which are sympathetic to Bangla Desh 
or are critical of Pakistani action. They 
include— 

Asre Jadid, Rozana Hind and Azad 
Hind of Calcutta; Mulk-o-Millat, An- 
garey, Al Jamait and Wagiat of Delhi; 
Ajmal, Inquilab, Aaj and Khilafat of 
Bombay; Mussalman of Madras; Siasat 
Jadeed of Kanpur; Sathi of Patna; 
Nazim of Rampur; and Afkar and 
Nadeem of Bhopal. 


Source: Link 


by SYED AUSAF SAIED VASFI 


cessant torrents of sentimentalism, while 
the national Press gave in to emotional 
temptations. It would be hyprocritical to say 
that the break-up of Pakistan would not 
affect Indian Muslims as a minority and In- 
dia as a large part of the subcontinent. The 
Muslim argument is that any encourage- 
ment to a secessionist movement of a for- 
eign Muslim country would initially go not 
only against the local Muslim interests, but, 
in the broader perspective, against India’s 
national and international interests also. 
I am at a loss to understand which part of 
this argument is “vitriolic” or “unpatriotic” 
or anti-national? 


The national Press also realised too late 
in the day that by persistently front-paging 
exaggerated accounts of the East Bengal 
situation and the action taken by the West 
Pakistan Army, it had “fallen from grace”. 


A Black Mark 


The Statesman, which was second to 
none in highlighting the victories of the 
Bangla Desh forces, wrote in an article by 
Kuldip Nayar (May 5): “There will always 
be a black mark against the Press for the 
coverage of the happenings in Bangla Desh. 
In the first few days whatever came to hand 
was published. It is true that the freedom- 
fighters put up a great resistance—much 
more than anyone expected—but many re- 
porters allowed emotion to prevail over 
judgment.” 


The Muslim Press, on the other hand, 
can claim with an amount of satisfaction 
that it did not resort to any trick to boost 
circulation at the cost of national interests. 
By observing healthy traditions—in the face 
of obvious pulls and pressures—the Muslim 
Press has shown a high sense of journal- 
istic ethics and political insight. 


By unnecessarily playing up the issue, 
the national Press has made the problem 
more intricate. By arousing public senti- 
ment unwarrantedly, it has put the Gov- 
ernment in the dock. If the Government, 
in deference to the wishes of the Press and 
the people, acts, it may be taking a great 
risk. If it does not act, it stands condemned 
in the eyes of the Press and the public. 


Refugees have caused not only 8 
law and order problem in West Bengal and 
Assam but a severe strain on the resources 
of Meghalaya, Bihar and Tripura. The main 
cause of the influx is, no doubt, military 
action by West Pakistan forces. But our 
Press and Radio cannot shirk their res- 
ponsibility in this regard. 


Our “diplomatic offensive” to “arouse 
world conscience” appears to have flopped. 
A recent Press report says that the response 
of our efforts in world capitals has not been 
what, according to our calculations, it should 
have been. 


For this Rabat of greater magnitude, 
our national Press is no less responsible. No 
amount of whitewashing and window-dress- 
ing can absolve it of its guilt and responsi- 
bility for the present mess. , 
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BOOKS ON BANGLA DESH 


To Recognise 


by SUBRATA BANERJEE 


Apart from New Delhi and West 
Bengal, there has been little re- 
action to the happenings in 
Bangla Desh. To many, Bangla 
Desh is as remote as Viet Nam. 
Im fact, those who have reacted 
have done so from a human- 
itarian point of view, perhaps 
with little understanding of the 
political issues involved. 


URING the first few weeks of the heroic 

resistance against West Pakistan’s mi- 
litary terror in Bangla Desh, our mass me- 
dia seemed to haye lost its judgement. 
Every story that came from across the 
border was broadcast without adequate veri- 
fication. This was mainly due to our gene- 
ral suspicion of Pakistan and our instinctive 
sympathy for the suffering people of Bangla 
Desh, Exaggerated reports have created a 
lack of confidence. This is helping to 
strengthen the so long muted attitude of 
ambivalence towards Bangla Desh. 


The ambivalence is reflected in the dif- 
ferent political trends in our country. An 
armed uprising on the border of politically 
unstable West Bengal conjures up for some 
visions of revolutionary contagion spreading 
to India. According to them China is playing 
a double game, and a time will come when 
she will gobble up the whole of Eastern 
India. They are also afraid that the exam- 
ple of Bangla Desh will encourage seces- 
sionist tendencies in our country too. For 
others it is difficult to believe that 
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Or Not To Recognise 


the pusillanimous Bengali can fight a Viet 
Nam type of liberation war. Hindu chauvin- 
ists cannot forget the partition massacres, 
and are confused at the Jan Sangh’s voci- 
ferous demand for the recognition of Bangla 
Desh. They find a vicarious pleasure in see- 
ing Muslim killing Muslim. 


Indian Muslim opinion is naturally very 
confused. In the context of the communal 
situation, Pakistan always seemed to them 
a potential source of strength. Naturally 
they are very reluctant to see Pakistan di- 
vided and weakened. Many have relatives 
in West Pakistan. The.well placed have re- 
latives who have been directly involved in 
the exploitation of East Bengal. And yet the 
mounting and conclusive evidence of Mus- 
lim killing Muslim is disturbing. It is im- 
possible, for the Indian Muslims to take an 
objective and rational view of develop- 
ments, 


Ambivalence 


This ambivalence has been further 
strengthened by the neglect of the political 
parties to educate the people in the basic 
issues involved. This failure is inherent in 
the political bankruptcy that pervades our 
country. The various shades of Communists 
are making the usual noises expected of 
them. Never having made a revolution, they 
cannot quite understand how a reformist 
bourgeois leader, such as Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman, could unleash an armed struggle. 
The Sino-Soviet cold war also colours their 
attitudes 


The Jana Sangh has suddenly become 
concerned about democracy and the poor 
suffering Muslims of Bangla Desh. They 
would like nothing better than a shooting 
—Nikhil Bhattacharyya 


war between India and Pakistan. To 


with the Swatantra Party, represent SAN indep 
dia’s big business interests, they dren in the 
replacing the Punjabi industrialists of w of}! terest 
Pakistan in independent Bangla Desh. esti] mic 

| Asia. 


It is significant that apart from N 
Delhi and West Bengal there is y a 
à f ery little G 
popular reaction to the happenings in Ban f first | 
Desh. To many it is as remote as Viet A | | vised 
Those who have reacted have done so from | analy 


their innate humanitarianism, with littl f tan s 
understanding of the political issues involyd Í first 
ed and their bearing on our own future count 
They had spontaneously rallied to the cause to th 
of Bangla Desh and now feel demoralisetng) TOU” 


Str 


The banner headlines no longer carry ta 
of incredible heroism. The credibility gap 


has come home to roost, when sympathy, T 
understanding and assistance are most ne TRG 
cessary, with the character of the fighting tity b 
having changed from positional warfare {9 per € 
guerrilla actions. : aoe 
For over two months now the people of devel 
Bangla Desh have been engaged in an u these 
equal battle. They have formed a govern- Ayool 
ment and are trying to consolidate their electi 
hold over the countryside. The West Pak.) ‘oye’ 
istanis hold the towns, but have failed tọ t Wa 
set up a puppet administration so far. The | Soa 
eng 


world powers are only now beginning toi 
realise the enormity of the suffering of the! 
people of Bangla Desh. They too are inhi- | Last 
bited by their swn selfish geo-political in- 
terests. a J 

The Government of India has been mak. | 


ing loud noises and is trying to cope with the | G 
situation created by the unending influx ot]  clusiy 
evacuees. In this situation its ability to] znd 7 
evolve a more positive policy towar! and , 


Bangla Desh is inhibited by the widespréd | tions, 
prevalence of the attitude of ambivalence. Bast 
To recognise or not to recognise that is the; their 
question. 


Secessionist Revolt 


In some respects the case for Bangla 
Desh is really simple. The situation ol 
secessionist revolt that has developed is OF 
result of the refusal of the military-burea | 
cratic complex of West Pakistan to band $ s 
over governmental authority to 
ly elected representatives of the peop: ; 
East Bengal. The roots of the conflict, SA 
ever, go deeper. As far as India is concer 


the issue is not so simple. fol 

In this situation it is heartening t 
a few distinguished scholars, political s° 
tists, legal and constitutional experts, P : 
ticians and journalists taking UP. thea 
of educating the public in the iss ar 


volved. The speed with which hey aan 
i Pak: 
oi 

EFUGEES oif aes 

already crossed int _A re ae i yap, 
still pouring in as th tar nas Pl Stru 
goes on. The Indian Governmict. now Cal of S 
ed Rs 60 crores for relief. Aid i han 


ing from the world over. » 
have already been sanctione 
countries, through the Unite 
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| Produced their well-studied contributions is 

57.20 indication of their sense of involvement 

and responsibility. Studying the develop- 

ments in Pakistan objectively, backed with 

all ayailable facts, practically all of them 

; ; have reached the conclusion that no effort 

ten. Togethe i should be spared to help the creation of an 

resenting hl independent Bangla Desh. This is not only 

ney dream a | in the interest of India, but also in the in- 

alists of Weer! terest of peace, stability, and rapid econo- 

la Desh sti] mic and political development in South 
Asia. 


rt from New i}, 
is very little G. S. Bhargava in Pakistan In Crisis*, 
ings in Bangla vy first published in 1969, in this second re- 
as Viet Nam, |) Vised edition, provides a comprehensive and 
done so from | analytical study of developments in Pakis- 
, with little {í tan since its establishment. Based on his 
issues involv- | first hand experience as a journalist in that 
own future, | country it provides an effective introduction 
1 to the cause | to the two symposia, Bangla Desh: Back- 
demoraliseame!) ground and Perspectives and Bangla Desh; 
er carry taf am Struggle for Nationhood. 


redibilit a 

an yY gapi, The study of developments in Pakistan 
Sympathy, f reveals a dismal failure of a search for iden- 

are most ne. 


tity by a ruling clique representing the up- 
per echelons of the bureaucracy and the 
army, and conflict between the two wings, 
since its very birth. The situation that has 
developed today is the inevitable result of 
these inter-related factors. As Mohammed 
Ayoob rightly points out the first general 
elections under adult franchise have des- 


the fighting 
al warfare {o 


the people of | 
ed in an un- i 
eda govern- 7 


solidate their i 


1e West Pak.|  troyed the very basis of this system. And 
ave failed tọ it was inevitable that the first break in the 
n so far. The | chain should be at its weakest link, East 
beginning to i Bengal. 

ffering of the | 

too are inhi-| Last Desperate Bid 


o-political in- | cae. 
3 From the very beginning the struggle 
*~——orthe people of East Bengal for autonomy 


as been maka has really been a struggle for the libera- 
cope with the] tion of the whole of Pakistan from the ex- 
ding influx o| clusive domination of a single nationality 
its ability t0] and of the permanent executives, civilian 
licy towards í and military, over representative institu- 
he widespread | tions, Unfortunately the political leaders of 
| ambivalent: | East Bengal have never really projected 
ise that is hè f their movement on the all-Pakistan level. 


The ruling clique, whose very existence 
without a mass base has depended entirely 
on the economic exploitation of East Ben- 
gal, has always been aware of the overall 
implications of the autonomy movement. 
Hence its desperate attempt to crush it for 
all time to come. In Bangla Desh today the 
ruling classes of Pakistan are really wag- 
dng a war for their own existence. 
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the peop n a Rasheeduddin Khan has rightly raised 
conflict, hj the valid question whether a “coup d'etat 
a is concer administration supported by an army-cum- 
pany uctatic elite” can be considered “the 
egitimate authority in Pakist East or 

«ay to fm n ority in Pakistan, East o 
rtening jer | West. How can such an administration, 
which lacks constitutional and legal valid- 


nea ta ity, deny a sOvereign people the right to 
ie issúes constitute its own government with the 
ich they heg a T 
eee in Crisis, by G. S. Bhargava, 
(UGEES i ae d s, Rs 24; Bangla Desh Background 
d thet Perspectives, Ed. Dr Subhash Kash- 
tarti repre pe National, Rs 13; Bangla Desh: A 
ent nas f og By Soole for Nationhood, by Professors 
d i nag a ae sel of International Studies, Jawa- 
re oy SF Nehru University, Vikas, Rs 20. 


leadership elected through adult 
according to the law of the land? 


- The legal arguments against recogni- 
tion have been well refuted by leading 
constitutional and legal experts such as 
M. C. Chagla, Krishna Menon and Raha- 
matulah Khan. Organised mass murder and 
the planned eviction of the people should 
have by now convinced the doubting Thom- 
ases that Bangla Desh has ceased to be the 
internal affair of Pakistan. Chagla has 
rightly pointed out that the plea of “domes- 
tic jurisdiction” cannot be sustained. The 
UN had refused to accept this plea by South 
Africa in relation to its policy of apartheid. 


International law in relation to recog- 
nifion demands the existence of “an inde- 
pendent government exercising effective 
authority, within a defined area.” As Krish- 
na Menon points out the resistance put up by 
the people is an indication of the existence 
of an authority that has gained “habitual 
obedience”. And does the writ of West Pa- 
kistan really run beyond the major towns 
it has been able to occupy? Further, as 
Rahamatulah Khan maintains, internation- 
al Jaw has never prohibited absolutely in- 
tervention of a humanitarian character. In 
any case recognition is not intervention. 
Thus the UN certainly has enough grounds 
for intervention through collective recogni- 
tion. 


One of the causes of ambivalence in 
neighbouring countries regarding Bangla 
Desh is the fear that a weakened Pakistan 
would mean a stronger India and this might 
have dangerous consequences in the power 
structure in the area. This is really a myth 
created by the Western Powers and China 
in their own selfish interests. The emer- 
gence of Bangla Desh will destroy the rul- 
ing clique of Pakistan, which is today the 
greatest obstacle in the way of the coun- 
try’s overall progress. 


A democratic Pakistan, relieved of its 
negative ideology of hostility towards India, 
will make it possible for closer economic 
and political relations between all the coun- 
tries of South Asia. As Sisir Gupta has 
pointed out, peace, stability and economic 
and political well-being of the Indo-Pakis- 
tan sub-continent is a major factor in the 
independent economic and political progress 
of all the smaller countries of this region. 
It will help put an end to Big Power con- 
flicts over this area and stabilise world 
peace. As Ajit Bhattacharjee rightly says, 
“If Bangla Desh goes under, the pendulum 
will swing in the other direction.” 


Instead of running to the doors of the 
Big Powers, who have their own over-riding 
geopolitical interests, we must rally the 
third world behind Bangla Desh. It will help 
us to emerge as a factor in world affairs. 


Long-Term Implications 


Unfortunately we are not ourselves sure 
of the long-term implications of Bangla 
Desh. Dr Singhvi expresses fear of “un- 
savoury” domestic political consequences. 
The reference obviously is to the likely 
demand for greater autonomy for the In- 
dian States, and for revolutionary struc- 
tural changes. It is forgotten that India is 
not dominated by a military-bureaucratic 
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more, as Dilip Mu 
have shown enough 
to absorb various confli i 
cratic constitutional structure, 


We are also afraid of getting invols 
in a major war. As a people we suffer 
an unhealthy inferiority complex and ar 
exaggerated notion of the military mighi 
of some of our neighbours. We have so 
much taken to heart the thrashing the Chi 
nese gave us in 1962, that we seem to live 
in constant terror. We do not realise that 
no Big Power, except possibly China, wants 
a shooting war on the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent. Tension, yes. Because that keeps 
India in her proper place and prevents her 
from playing her rightful role in Asia. War 
in this sub-continent can release forces that 
would completely upset the delicate balance 
of power in Asia. China too is quite happy 
heiping others fight her wars. In the cir- 
cumstances, Brigadier Rathy Sawhney right= 
ly discounts the danger of foreign military 
intervention and points out our military 
superiority in relation to Pakistan. 


The question that is often asked is whe- 
ther Bangla Desh is politically and econo- — 
mically viable. A people who win their free- 
dom through so massive a sacrifice jealous- ~ 
ly guard it. There can be no danger of — 
Bangla Desh becoming a political or econo- 
mic satellite of any country. Ashok Desai 
provides enough facts to show that it can ~ 
be politicaliy and economically viable. As 
far as we are concerned the growing and 
lingering burden of evacuees from Bangla ~ 
Desh will prove economically and political- 
ly more costly in the long run, than all-out ~ 
assistance now, short of sending troops, to 
help Bangla Desh assert its independence. ; 


Final Question 


The final question that remains is: can 
Bangla Desh, with the limited assistance, 
we can provide, win this unequal war? Ani- 
ruddha Gupta has well anlysed the military 
aspect. Without any aid whatsoever, the 
struggle may collapse. Under pressure from 
the Big Powers, West Pakistan may come to 
some understanding with certain elements 
of the Awami League leadership. If, how- 
ever, the emerging leadership of the armed 
struggle can give a political perspective of 
social revolution and rally the peasantry, it 
can bog down the Pakistani army. This will 
affect the economy of West Pakistan and 
make a social revolution inevitable in that 
wing. A joint struggle against the ruling 
classes will then become possible. This will 
lead to the liberation not only of Bangla — 
Desh, but of the whole of Pakistan. 


We must realise that what is at 
stake is not merely the freedom of a 
neighbouring people, but our own future. 
A democratic, friendly Pakistan, that can 
emerge only as a result of the victory of 
the people of Bangla Desh, will ensure sta- 
bility, peace and economic and political p 
gress in the whole of this sub-continent 
defeat of Bangla Desh will weaken 
secular democracy and strengthen the 
tionary and hostile ruling classes | 
tan. This is the real issue, And ri 
or no recognition of Bangla Desh, 
act now to win our future, : 
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by S.I. FRANCIS 


The wonder of the sraall life 
which he held in his hand as it 
drew its first breath always 
stayed with Christogu. And it 
was even more wonderful that | 
that little infant shoald now be 
grown up, a tall, brawny man, ' 
with a child of his own. | 


Cass had had a letter and the f 
whole beach of fishermen in the little 

village of Pesalai knew about it. Tt had 
been some days since the postman had 
honoured him with a visit and the excite- 
ment of the letter had never quite left him. 
In the toddy tavern, at the end of the day, } 
he would pull it out, drink the toddy and | 
tell everyone that he had got a letter. 


“From whom is it?” the fellows would 
ask, coming and peering, wiping the froth 
of the toddy from their lips with the back 
of the black, brawny hands still speckled 
| with the sand of the sea. 


: “Kunam! Don’t you know Kunam? My 
ğ godchild. The baby. The school teacher's 
son.” 


; { 

peer j 

“Who?” they would ask again, And 4 
l 


Christogu would become affronted. Who } 
didn't know his godchild? j 

“Why Anthonie, have you forgotten my i 
godchild?” 

Ah, but they all remembered! It needed . 
only a little explaining. The old house where A 
the boy had been born still stood by the 
i seaside, a ghostly little house, unlit and 
a crumbling. Some of the young fishermen had 
| even petitioned the village headman to have 
í it pulled down as it had become desolate. 
d Dark and eerie in the nights. But Christogu 
} had protested and’ preserved it. He did not 
i 
Í 
A 


SS. 


know what had happened to the family. 
| Years after the school tea- t 
| cher had left the village, t 
he heard that she had died 
; somewhere and the boy, his 
k } “usa 4 godson, was at school. But i 

B o now in his pocket was the S] 
letter. After. all he had 
been right in keeping the 
house. The boy was coming 
back. Even if just for a 
week-end, and what was 
more, coming with his wife 
and child. 

It had been decades 
ago, almost a generation. 
He remembered that night 
as if it were yesterday. It 
had been a stromy night 
with the North-East mon- 
soon howling across the sea, 
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FACT AND OPINION 


India At The Crossroads 


by RAJINDER PURI 


The erisis in Pakistan is a test 
for India. It will reveal whether 
after two decades of independ. 
ence India has come of age and 
learnt to stand om its own feet. 
Up to now, India has given little 
evidemee of this. 


TE world was waiting for a lead from 
India. India waited for the world to 
act. Indian politicians have kept up a 
pathetic refrain seeking the Soviet Union’s 
help to solve the crisis in Bangla Desh. 
They are ill-advised. They seem to forget 
that the Russians have to look after Rus- 
sian interests, and India must learn to pro- 
tect its own. The Russians were inclined to 
treat the Bangla Desh crisis as an internal 
affair of Pakistan. It was as a concession 
to Mr D. P. Dhar’s strenuous efforts that 
President Podgorny sent his famous message 
to President Yahya Khan. Did India stay its 
recognition of Bangla Desh as a price for 


this message? Mr Podgorny’s message did not ` 


help. It merely pushed the Pakistanis closer 
to China, and hardened Chinese intentions, 
in competition with Russia, to have a more 


4 than equal say in the affairs of Pakistan. 


After China’s entry into the Pakistan 
crisis, the Russians have been placed in a 
dilemma. They would not like to abandon 
Pakistan to the wiles of Peking. So, while 
they have to compete with Chma in wooing 
Pakistan, they are being forced by Indian 
pressure to choose between India and Pak- 
istan. The Russians would like, as far as 
Possible, to. avoid making this choice. If 
things remain peaceful it would help them 
maintain a semblance of neutrality. The 
danger is that China would egg the Pakis- 
tanis on to an Indian adventure to put the 


Russians to the test. That is why a war be- - 


tween India and Pakistan appears to be a 
distinct Possibility this year. 


; $ Desperate Gamble 


mar 


ij 
i 
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Official circles are inclined to dismiss 
such a possibility. One can only hope they 
are right. In their present frame of mind 
the Pakistani rulers may be prepared for a 
desperate gamble. To their fevered minds, 
it is a question of Pakistan’s survival. The 
estimate in official circles is that the Bangla 
Desh action has so crippled Pakistan eco- 
nomically and militarily that an adventure 
by it against India is ruled out. But Pakistan 
[S reported to have accumulated enough 
Oreign exchange to last it comfortably 
three months more. If China could replen- 
1sh_ Pakistanis’ armour, and certain friend- 
ly Islamic countries their oil, they have the 
Manpower and have shown the tempera- 


ment to launch ture of 
this kind. on a reckless adven 


ee of a limited stockpile, it would 
blow, wit an attempt at a swift, savage 


h everything thrown into it, to 


grab maximum advantage—and then expect 
hopefully the super-powers to intervene and 
impose a ceasefire. Pakistan may not suc- 
ceed in such a mad adventure but it could 
add to the damage and misery already 
caused in the sub-continent. That is why 
India has to remain alert, particularly from 
May, when the snows melt in Kashmir. 


There is the other possibility of course, 
hopefully held in official circles, that Pak- 
istan may collapse under the weight of its 
own crisis. The disruption of its economy 
due to its action in Bangla Desh and the 
expected clamour for autonomy by its seve- 
ral constituents in the western wing are 
being held up as evidence of such an im- 
pending collapse. If this happens, where 
would it leave India? Have we prepared 
ourselves, diplomatically and politically, to 
fill the vacuum created by a crumbling 
Pakistan? 


New Arrangement 


If we do not show the vision, the cour- 
age and the generosity to create a new, just 
political arrangement for the entire sub- 
continent, the Chinese and the Russians 
could be drawn into the affairs of the sub- 
continent in a big way. Entry by any one 
of these powers into the Indian sub-con- 
tinent would inevitably lead to a counter- 
move by the other. That would spell poli- 
tical disaster for the Indian sub-continent, 
converting it into a live battlefield for Sino- 
Soviet rivalry. India would, in that event, 
disintegrate and divide over the years into 
Chinese and Russian spheres of influence. 
This would be a slow and painful process 
because the Indian sub-continent has a cul- 
tural unity and is a natural centre of power 
in Asia—even though for 20 years our lead- 
ers have framed policies on the assumption 
that it is not. 


It may be recalled that the might of 


‘the British empire rested on its control and 


consolidation of India. It was the exploit- 
ation of India’s unique strategic position in 
Asia which allowed British power and in- 
fluence to radiate to Burma and Singapore 
in the east and through the Persian Gulf 
to Mesopotamia, Aden and Suez in the west, 
The spreading arms of the sub-continent 
held up the Russians above Afghanistan 
and propped up a tottering Chinese regime 
in Sinkiang above Kashmir. And the Indian 
peninsula was held like a dagger to rule 
the Indian Ocean. It was through use of In- 
dian troops under British command that the 
empire asserted its presence from Singapore 
to Aden, and in Afghanistan and China, The 
Indian sub-continent remains where it was. 
Only, its impact has vanished with the de- 
parture of its British rulers who knew how 
to exploit its potential. 


This does not call for chauvinism, It 
calls for an effort to recognise realities and 
capture a perspective commensurate with 
world trends. Nation-states are tending to 
merge into regional centres of power. Amer- 
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“Sniff—who'll play with me, fellers?™ 


ica, Russia and China have become centres 
of power. Europe, largely because of the 
lead given by Charles de Gaulle, may yet 
become a centre of power independent of 
American hegemony. India and Pakistan, 
united under a new political arrangement, 
could become such a centre of political and 
cultural influence extending from Bahrein 
to Bangkok, and from Kabul to Colombo. 


The future of the sub-continent will be 
affected by our response to the crisis in 
Pakistan. Even if Pakistan were to remain 
united, its weakened condition may favour 
an Indian diplomatic initiative. Already we 
seem to have missed the better opportuni- 
ties to resolve the Bangla Desh crisis 
through peaceful diplomacy or military ac- 
tion. In the days to come, whatever the di- 
mensions or nature of the challenge that 
we may have to face, our priorities should 
be clear. We must make every effort to en- 
sure that the affairs of the sub-continent 
are resolved through the efforts of the peo- 
ple who live on it. The alternative to this 
would be increasing interference -by the 
great powers into the affairs of India and 
Pakistan, rendering their eventual dismem- 
berment and disintegration a foregone con- 
clusion. 


The crisis in Pakistan may well have 
brought India to the crossroads of its des- 


tiny. It may help it realise Gandhi's dreams . 


and Nehru’s ambitions to make it the centre 
of a great and good influence in the affairs 
of the world. Or, this crisis could be the 
start of its final political disappearance into 
the jaws of the great powers that hover 
around it. History, in the garb of the Ban- 
gla Desh crisis, confronts India with the 
choice to survive as a giant or to collapse 
as a nation, 


Those who fear bold diplomatic or mi- 
litary action because of the heavy price that 
we may have to pay, or because of the rela- 
tively feeble military power at our com- 
mand, might bear in mind a truth repeated- 
ly confirmed by history: in the last analy- 
sis, the independence of a people is preserv- 
ed by their guts and not by guns alone. 


Frustrations and depressions 
‘but also a place of inspiration. -- 
A horoscope drawn by a report- 
er, with a final prediction— 
death by accident this year— 
tl awaiting its test. 


"NDIA changed the whole course of my 
life, my habits and my hopes. She edu- 
ated me and nearly killed me, alternately 
-strated and profoundly depressed me, 
‘then aspired me to fresh ambitions and in- 


7 


fused me with new ideas. 


caused when I was astonishingly and un- 
expectedly appointed by the late Sir Stan- 
Reed, one time Editor of The Times of 
ta, to the post of Chief Reporter early in 
924. Dramatic, exciting, traumatic. They 
are all too hackneyed, too inadequate. 


At the time I had completed a four- 
year apprenticeship on an East London bi- 
eekly paper called the Stratford Express 
ia and was earning £4 5s a week. I was des- 

‘perate for a change, almost suicidally so. 
_ After six years somehow I had to break 
away from the limited orbit of suburban 
airs, inquests, local concerts, police courts, 
etty fires, council meetings. But I had no 
lesire whatever to go to India. I had heard 
of that vast remote country, part of the 
Empire on which the sun never set and 
thought how lucky the Indians were to be 
ruled by a race so indulgent and so gifted 
the British. Forgive me; I have fo tell 
the truth. 


-irst Obsession 


ies The fact is that my education by English 
= standards had been somewhat sketchy and 
mostly free. I did not go to a Public School 
‘or a University. I went to East End elemen- 
_ tary schools; then won a small scholarship 
by the skin of my teeth to a much better 
school and took home the £10 bursary in 
‘triumph to my adoring mother. Then an 
_ elder brother paid for me to go to the City 
of London College, a specialised college 
_ mainly concerned with equipping boys and 
girls for office work. 


Father had died. There was nobody to 
stop me. So at 16 for some extraordinary 
reason I announced to an astonished but 
My indifferent world that I was fed up 
ith school and examinations—did not want 
ed B.A. after my name or any other 
i ials, except perhaps the V.C. I was going 

to be a journalist. No one in the family 
= had ever been connected with newspapers 

and it is extremely difficult to explain my 
obsession, — 
= But it was so difficult to get a news- 

paper job. I must have written to every 
paper in the United Kingdom. Those that 
took the trouble to reply gave me a polite 
brush off. But I was ped by one thing. It 
was August 1918, E ards the end of World 
: : ee 
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War I, and man-power was running low. So 
eventually I got started on the Stratford 
Express. 

Though on the doorstep of Central Lon- 
don, so to speak, to get a job on a London 
paper without proper provincial experience 
seemed impossible. I had refusal after re- 
fusal, rebuff after rebuff. Once I wrote to 
my hero Bernard Shaw to ask his advice. 
Shaw answered everything; his correspond- 
ence was prodigious and his postcards with 
the magic initials “G.B.S.” were famous. In- 
cidentally I have what I believe to be the 
last one he ever wrote at 94 in 1950 but 
that is another story, as Kipling said. 


Anyway Shaw said: “Stick to your local 
paper until you can obtain a footing in 
Fleet Street through friends or acquaint- 
ances.” This didn’t satisfy me at all. One 
day I saw a small advertisement in the 
Daily News for a reporter on an Indian 
newspaper. It didn’t say what paper or 
where. India? I had heard about the Mutiny 
and the Black Hole of Calcutta; about John 
Company and how Clive with small forces 
was alleged to have routed huge armies; 
about maharajahs and fakirs; Kipling, 
cobras, snake charmers and elephants with 
fantastic memories, weird creatures which 
I had also seen at the zoo. 


Bori Bunder Calling ! 


Above all I had heard about the terrific 
heat. It didn’t attract me at all. But the 
advertisement fascinated me and I wondered 
whether I would have the courage to accept 
this job, never dreaming that, having 
made the supreme sacrifice of applying, I 
might not get it. So with nervous reluctant 
fingers I wrote out my application. It was 
a staggering shock to my ego when I receiv- 
ed no reply. Not a sausage. Not even a bare 
acknowledgment. 


Then I made one of my periodical: sorties 
into Fleet Street to receive the usual brush- 
off from the Times, the Telegraph, the Daily 
Mail, the Daily Express, and the Daily News. 
How the hell did anybody get started, I 
wondered? I was wandering disconsolately 
down the street when I noticed on an upper 


” office window the words “Times of India, 
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Bombay.” Well, better than the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, perhaps. Maybe it was the paper 
that didn’t answer my letter, I thought. 


So I raced up a narrow dingy staircase, 
burst breathless into an outer office and 
demanded to see the manager. Strange to 
say I succeeded, but then the manager was 
an unusual person—W. T. (Skipper) Coul- 
ton. “Do you know anything about India?” 
“No, sir.” “What is your experience?” I told 
him. Well to cut it short he referred me to 
Sir Stanley Reed whose idea was to find 
a young man (I was 21) who would make 
India his life work. 

So I got the job on a fabulous salary of 
Rs 500 a month, then the equivalent of £37 
10s, more than twice what I was paid by the 
Stratford Express with the promise of the 


_ languages; they all spoke and wrote ? 


et 


added privilege—a doubtful one I found. a 
of living rent-free over the -office at Borm 
Bunder. : 

I am conceited enough to believe tha 
Sir Stanley did not make a mistake abont z 
character or ability, but I think he was mis- 
taken about my qualifications. I believe thay 
he thought I lived and worked in Stratforg 
upon Avon and was therefore in some rathe, 
obscure way connected with the Bard op 
Avon, William Shakespeare; he also thought 
that the City of London College was a pucca 
Public School, confusing it with the City” 
of London School. | 

So in March 1924, after a glorious aig j 
hilarious voyage first-class in the Britis x 
India ship S.S. Manera, with Sandhurst boys = 
freshly commissioned to the Indian Army 
as high-spirited boon companions, I arrived | 
in Bombay. It was a shock, a grievous shock, | 


Mass Of Humanity a 


All night the Manera lay off the seeth. | 
ing city with its phosphorescent glow and 
foetid air. I lay tossing sleepless in my | 
bunk, sweating profusely and beginning to 
wonder whether I had not made a terrible 
mistake. The rise in temperature was from | 
40° Fahrenheit at Tilbury to 90°; there was 
a peculiar smell of staleness everywhere, of | 
ordure and of humanity in the mass, of 
burning and of incense—or so it seemed to 
me. g- 

In the morning, when we docked, things 
were worse. All my pleasant companions =. 
of the voyage hurriedly disappeared. Pea- 
cock, the sub-editor who was supposed to | 
meet me, hadn’t turned up. Perhaps this was 
just as well. James Peacock, as I discovered 
later, was.a debauched Scot from the Glas 
gow Herald, a man with thick pebble glasses, | 
lank black hair, a bulging forehead, ill fit-) 
ting false teeth, and an unhealthy freckled | 
complexion. He was also, I must hasten 
add, a man of an exceptionally gener 
disposition, a clever journalist, and one W: 
could write blank verse with Bardic facili 
Anyway he had one of his habitual night 
“down the road” (which meant Grant 
the brothel quarter). and he was nat ® 
Nursing his hangover he turned up too 
I found my own way, a deeply wort 
youth to The Times of India at Bori Bun 
in a gharry, drawn by a half-starved horsey 

The East End of London from wh 
had come was no paradise, but the po 
disease and despair were hidden § 
hind the brick walls. First glimpse 
Bombay appalled me and I suffered fro 
disastrous home-sickness. But when an 


- 
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admiration. I didn’t speak one word | or 


lish. It is true that I spoke and wr 

petter than they did, but then it 

native tongue. ; S 

I wondered! How on earth dii 
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ed, well-educated, polite and am nab 
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I marvelled at thi 


the freak of history which had pi 
charge. But above all 


e accident of birth and 


-six years, I still 
aste system? The 


and was certainly not qualified for the Athe- 
neum. By the way Indians couldn’t join the 


Gymkhana or the Commercial version of it 
either. 


Superstition? Well, my amishle senior 
reporter Framroze dabbled in astrology, 53 
I asked him to prepare my horoscope. I have 
it still and I don’t believe a word of it. 
But he Predicted my death in an accident 
in 1971, so-will the Editor please pay me 
quickly for this, just in case? 


Mix up of races? What race could be 
more mixed than the British? Religion? 
We've had our quarrels but most people 
now don’t have one. It must be the climate. 


OF Things Past 


i learnt to drink and that cheered 
me up considerably. I still think pleasurably 
of those genial circies around tables on the 
Gymkhana lawn with a moon sailing across 
a black velvet sky. It was the form to ask 
for specific brands of whisky and I picked 
on Cockburn Campbell. Not that I could 
distinguish an anna’s worth of difference 
between them all but the name sounded 
good. I joined the Bombay Light Horse and 
hunted jackal with them—a sport in the 
fox-hunting variation that in England would 
have been far beyond my means. 


But I did, by Fleet Street standards, a 
colossal amount of work, especially when 
left in charge of the Illustrated Weekly, 
in those days almost a one-man band. 


I reported Gandhi's speeches, particularly 
admiring his smiling aplomb and the con- 
venient fact that he usually presented me 
with a typewritten copy of his utterances. 


.=*But I thought of him as a subversive in- 


fluence and a rebel. Years later during the 
war I had fixed up an interview with him 
but arrived at his Malabar Hill residence 
only to find that he had just been arrested 
and I, wearing the hated British uniform, 
Was in the middle of a hostile crowd. 


But I have always found that the text 
my mother put up on the wall is a magic 
formula: “A. soft answer turneth away wrath 
but grievous words stir up anger.” I haran- 
Sued the crowd—those that spoke English 
mand they let me go to tell the world about 
the arrest. A wise decision. 


Work and that bloody climate eventual- 
ly brought me down because, as I discovered 
°n™my second visit, I hadn’t drunk enough 
whisky. In the war years, thanks to whisky 

had no illness worth mentioning. 


So, in the 20's after various recurring 


illnesses—malaria, dysentery, the lot—caus- 


ed by idiotic overwork, the drastic change 
of diet and the heat, I eventually found 
myself in St George’s Hospital with liver 
abscess. At last a chastened bag of bones, I 
was packed off back to England, only to 
find when I arrived that I didn’t like it any 
more—I longed for the warmth, for the 
Strange “kuch perwanai” nonchalance and 


My first two years made impressions so 
deep and lasting that I find it Impossible to 
express them in words. While most of my 
colleagues and companions were content to 
eat, drink and indulge in any kind of sport, 
outdoor or indoor, that was available, I was 
determined to explore the architectural 
splendours, to see the Taj, the noble Moghul 
buildings, to visit the Simla of Kipling, to 
learn the language, to understand Hinduism 
and inc Muslim teachings. Naturally I fajl- 
ed in all this. My Hindustani is a joke. But 


THE AUTHOR was Chief Reporter of The 
Times of India (1924-26), before joining the 
Daily Telegraph as Radio and Television 
Correspondent and also serving as their War 
Correspondent (1942-43). He should be 
familiar to the readers of the WEEKLY as 
the writer of the London Letter for fifteen 
years, 


I believe that my written guides to the Taj 
Mahal and to Fatehpur Sikri are still in cir- 
culation—they ought to be. 

I wish I could make coherent and con- 
structive comment on the mysticism, the 
politics, the religions, the wild outbursts of 
emotionalism that made up and still make 
up part of the complex mosaic of Indian life. 
I cannot. It is too confusing, too sprawling. 
On my first stay I was preoccupied with 
the demands of daily journalism. During the 
war when, as a war correspondent, I had 
more time, more money, I was still intent 
on the targets of news stories. Journalism 
and study do not mix. 


What does India mean to me now? First 
it means a huge variegated subcontinent of 
infinite possibilities with natural resources 
that still remain to be exploited effectively 
for the benetit of the majority; a country 
that ought to be a happy homogenous whole, 
ruthlessly divided into two countries by the 
ambitions of rival politicians; a country that 
has bred some of the finest architects and 
the most brilliant artists and thinkers that 
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the world has ever known; a country on — 


which the imdulgent British made some 


impression while failing utterly to solve its — 


problems of Over-population, hunger and 

isease, a country where, despite the en- 
lightened teachings of Gandhi and many 
others, religious bigotry and misguided nar- 
Tow patriotism still persist, 

But it is a glimpse of the obvious that 
the British first went to. India to exploit it 
commercially. The nabobs, rich and liverish 
duly retired to Cheltenham and elsewhere 
with their fortunes to be Puppets in Vanity 
Fair. Few ever thought of making India their 


home. Certainly I didn’t for chronic home- ~ 


sickness was my constant ailment. But I 
didn’t return with a fortune: with £300 to 
be precise and it is worth mentioning the 
remarkable fact that in 1926 I was offered 
this sum—my meagre savings—in gold 
sovereigns. It was cheaper to take the gold 
than pay the bank charges. See 

Vengeance Of Time TASS Re 

Now the vengeance of time has: turned 
the tables. It is the Indians and Pakistanis 
who are flocking to England to benefit from 
our higher standards of living. fuller em- 
ployment and the many benefits of our supe- 
rior social organisation. The exploiters, in 
a way, are now the exploited. And it is fair 
enough except that this is a small country 
by comparison with the great subcontinent 
and we too have our problems of ignorant 
race prejudice, housing shortages, inflation, 
political conflict. But who would man our 
hospitals and our transport system and per- 
form many of the lower paid jobs in indus- 
try if we had no immigrants? 

The Editor asks me abeut my Indian 
friends. I shall still count him as one if he 
uses this article unchanged. I like to think 
that everybody I met were my friends— 
my bearers, the coolies, above all the re- 
porters of the “Times”. I think still with im- 
mense sorrow and regret of my first bearer, 
an old man past the job really, who warned 
me repeatedly about the evils of drink and 
who went back to his village to die. I think 


. of Mahomed,’ one of his successors, who 


stood in tears by the lake at Gwalior when 
his sahib went off never to return. Never? 


‘Well Mahomed went back to Maiden’s at 


Delhi, got out his praying mat and sure 
enough I turned up again. Allah be praised! 
I think of the numerous people I met 
at the High Commission in London—moody, 
awkward, outspoken, brilliantly versatile 
Krishna Menon, Gandhi, Nehru, Mrs 
Naidu....? Well, really only acquaintances. 
The Maharaja of Baroda sends me a 
Christmas card every year. Jamal Kidwai 
and his charming delicate wife I haven't 
heard of for years, Well, bless them all. 


When I went to India I moved from a 


pond to an ocean; from a lower middle 


viass suburbia to a U-world of administra- 


tors, soldiers, statesmen, first-class journal- 
ists, dreamers, philosophers and artists. Pro- 


fessionally I owe India an immense debt. 
I could have done without the liver abscess, 
but after all I haven't had a day's illness 
worth mentioning since and when I went to 
a Bombay dinner a few years ago there were 


five old koi hais at the top table all in their 


mid nineties! 
(Next Week: Sir Conrad Cortie orfield) 
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Going To The Dogs 


It costs Rs 100 a month to feed a big dog. Mis diet includes milk, 
porridge, eggs, meat or dog food and vitamins. Some 160 Sog big 
and small, participated in the Indian National Kennel Club’s Dog 


Show held in Bombay, in March. 


Photographs. by JITENDRA ARYA 
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CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS, the m Chow 
bagged the Jehangir Daruvala Champiithe Bes 
looks a lion and has a black tongue. Mer Rs 
blue, fawn, cream or white) is abungacracght. 


Wa PESTRE 


THE WINNING BLACK POMERANIAN BRUTUS, the champion Boxer trained 


(“Mini”) belongs to Mrs G. P. Malkani. by Mrs Fali Chinoy. He is a powerful, 
Pomeranians are small, pretty-faced, shaggy well-muscled dog, yet very gentle and 
dogs, very popular in India. Mini was chosen of friendly disposition. An excellent 


out of 32 competitors. pet for children. 


~ CCO. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Rese it allies Melukote.Collection. 
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IPIONS, the m Chow (owned by Miss R. D. Baxter), 
ruvala Champithe Best Exhibit. This is a rare breed, 
black tongue. Pier Rs 1,000. Their coat (black, red, 
hite) is abundærratght. 


DFS 


THIS LITTLE TOY POODLE (owner Mrs N. F. Agarwal) gave an excellent performance 
by jumping through a ring, dancing, wedring glasses, balancing on a small block and smok- 
img a cigar. Was adjudged as the Second Best Exhibit in the show. Toy poodles are circus 
dogs and enjoy performing before an audience. 
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A SILKY TERRIER owned by Mrs R. Arroll 
won the Silky Challenge Cup. The breed 
originated in Australia. It is a descendant 
of the Yorkshire Terrier from whom he in- 
hents the long, silky coat. A good pet, it is 
full of pluck. 


COKERNUT SHANU, Mrs Bhiwandiwalla’s 
prize-winning miniature poodle. These 

odles are between 11” and 15” tall. Popular 
ecause they are intelligent and easy to train. 


“em Tee eee 


Mohammed And The 


Rabi-u-Awwal 12 (May &) was by Dr HASHIM AMIR-AL! 


the birthday of the Prophet. We 
present a brief introduetion to 
his life and teachings, specially 
written for the non-Muslim 


readers. 


T. is a common experience of life that 
nothing can be understood fully by itself. 
Any phenomenon, to be understood with 
clarity, has to be viewed in comparison and 
in contrast with other but allied phenomena. 
In the world of colours, for example, green 
and orange can hardly be distinguished by a 
person who has no experience of red or yel- 
low. In the more complex world of religion 
one cannot understand Islam entirely apart 


from other religions, for example, Hinduism 
and Christianity. 


On the main wall of the temple built 
on the campus of the Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity is inscribed in English a verse from the 
Swetasvataropanishad: 


Not of Him is there any master 
in the world 
Nor ruler, and verily of Him 
there is no sign. 
He is the Cause, the Creator 
of all physical lords, s 
And of Him there is neither 
progenitor nor lord. 


E PROPHET and his tomb at Medina. Mohammed was th sthumous chil 
of Abdullah, of the clan of Quraish. He was born at Mecca on August E 570 AD. Hie 


MOSQUE OF TH: 
and call to pr 


changed fid smack of idolatry. 
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THE AUTHOR (b. 1903) obtained his Ph.D. | 
in Sociology from Cornell University in 
1929. He has served in the former Nizam’s 
Government and taught at the Osmania 
University, Hyderabad; Viswabharati, San- 
tiniketan; and Jamia Millia, Delhi. His Stu- 
dent’s Quran was published in 1961 from 
Asia Publishing House. His translation of 
the Quran entitled The Message of the 
Quran—Presented in Perspective will short- | 
ly be published from the USA and Japan. ` 


But, just below the inscription, there is 
found a mural depicting a crude human 


illustrations in line and colour, 


Vedic Teaching 


“Rammohun Roy,” says Mahadevan in i 
his article What is New in Hinduism i 
(WEEKLY, March 21, 1971), “preached to the | 


people that according to the Vedas, ‘the | Th 
observance of idolatrous rites can never be ime 


productive of eternal beatitude.’” He tells 
us that an integral clause in the constitution 
of the Brahmo Samaj was that “no graven 
image, statue or sculpture, carving, painting. f 
picture, portrait or the likeness of anything | 
shall be admitted” in the prayer hall. f 


an idol in her house during the 
ceremony. There was, as far a5 
never an idol at Mahatma Gandhi's 
meetings and whether there are any 
Vinobaji’s discourses I do not know, 


In any case, to understand Islam in rele) sub; 
tion to Hinduism one must never forget ie | mul 
idol-worship (like _ prostrations be, he 
tombs of holy men) is only a popular £0" H 
of Hinduism. Monotheism, the essence ‘nis tA 
Islam, is found, in Hinduism as well. In po 
introduction to Mohammed and the QY The 


3) 
therefore, the majority of my readers mig 
well meet a long-lost friend rather hot bl 
harsh competitor or even a stran ed 


they are meeting for the first time: 


masia T, 
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i 
in Hinduism F 
eached to the | sent Masjid, and decreed that al 
, Vedas, ‘the 1 Poor were equal in the sight of 


can never be | 


le?” He tels | tiry and spacious. The injunction is followed 
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at “no graven Say: 
ying, painting. Allah, the Eternal Refuge 
ss of anything | He is Allah, the One! 
yer hall. j of all, 
pin hs 
emembexi Nise 2 Begets He not 
but had iy sper nor is He begotten, 
 pecause t And like unto Him 
on installing there can be no other! 
- the wedding 


v as I know (Quran, 112:1-4) 
andhi’s praya l 


Di 
you SATE 
anda | this Quran, ot See the similarity between 


1c verse and th 
ler f : € one quoted ear- 
t know. close E He Upanishads? A dozen such 
| Islam in elle Substance a fae be quoted. The sum and 
et th? a Which «1 all seems to be the for- 
ver forg! efor?! the Which js Now enshrined i 
ations = fie ey: Tined indelibly as 
3 popular “aaf NO org 
he essence ; ca is there but THE LORD! 
as well. I an| A ilaha il ALLAH 
nd the wea bot z message of th 7 
y readers "3 th Prophets ie ve Upanishads, the call of 
rather ni bl 3 shepi udea were all echoed in 


BA ee 
ea tak hills red that Teverberated along the 


Mecca t i i 
centu o Medina in the 
TY of the Christian era and 


was extended to the rest of the world in the 
centuries that followed. 


This eternal, universal message was 
thus revived through a single human being, 
Mohammed, who was impelled by an irre- 
sistable urge to awaken humanity: 


IQRA! 


Call, cry out, proclaim, 
Awaken, arouse, announce, 
Invite... 

In the name of thy Creator! 


He who taught through the 
power of the pen. 

Taught man what he would not 

have otherwise known. 


(XCVI: 1-5) 


And what was Mohammad to announce? 
NO lord is there but THE LORD! 


What was the difference between this 
call and those that had earlier emphasised 
the oneness of God in different places and 
at different times? - 


this NO, this uncompromising denial of any 
other—a denial which is im fact only a 
supreme form of positively accepting the 
rituals. were to emanate from, and grow out. 
of, this one basic, efernal and universal 
of the great Message himself attract exces- 
sive attention and, like other great ones in 
human history, himself be deified, there was 
added an inseparable rider: 

Mohammed is only a deliverer of this 

; s Message... 


It is only when mankind understands 
in correct perspective this brief formula of 


LA ilaha il ALLAH ; 

Mohammed ar rasul-Allah ; 
it is only then that it will be able to appre- 
ciate what Islam is and what the Quran, 


through Mohammad, wishes to impress on 
the hearts of all men, : 


Mohammed! Who was this Mohammed 
—the Messenger, the bearer and deliverer 
and reviver of this eternal and oft-forgotten 
truth? It is said that after the Prophet had ~ 
passed away, his wife Ayesha was. once ask- 
ed to describe him as a person. “Do you 
not read the Quran?” she asked. No better 
answer could have been given than this 
question. For, truly, this anthology of the 
messages conveyed to mankind through him 
is the only genuine mirror in which one 


constantly sees the personality of this Mes- 
senger. 5 


What is the Quran? we 


Fourteen hundred years ago in a religio- 
commercial town lying between three eul- 
tures, there lived an orphan—noble but ‘poor. 

Grazing his uncle's camels he wondered, 


and wondered at God’s bounties and man’s 
ingratitude. 


His goodness brought him popularity, 
trust. At forty, his concern for his people 
brought him Divine Communion: messages 
persuading, warning, reassuring, explaining, 
softly campelling. 

This guidance over twenty-three years, 
transformed the myriad tribal Arabs into 
heralds of one Humanity. : 

The records of these Audiences Divine, 
compiled into 114 Suras, often misunderstood 
by: friends, misrepresented by foes, consti- 
tute the Quran. : 

The Quran says, 

Say ye: 

“We believe in God 
and in that 
which has been sent to us 
and that which has been sent 
to Abraham, 
to Ishmael, ES 
to Isaac, E 
to Jacob È 
and their descendants; 
in that which has been giving 


to Moses and to Jesas | 
and that which has been given 


to the Apostles 
No difference do we make S 
; Continued 
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between them: 
All of them do we revere. 
(11:136) 

The Quran also says: 

“To every people (%:47), in their own 
Janguages (XIV:4), was conveyed in every 
age (XI1:38), the same Divine message of 
wisdom and of truth (11:146) through an 
endless succession of prophets and seers 
(XL:78). 

Mirza Abul Fazl, in his The Faith of 
Islam, comments: 

“Tt is not therefore only to Moses and 
Jesus and Mohammed that the Muslim owes 
allegiance: it has been made incumbent on 
him to revere all the prophets of ali the 
peoples who have appeared in the different 
ages of the history of mankind. Thus, along 
with thousands of others, all the Vedic rishis 
of old and Rama, Krishna, Mahavira and. 
Buddha of India, Zarathusthra of Persia and 


ore 
‘dl 1 
pets a 
ane RON 


THE PROPHET'S PULPIT. The original 
pulpit stood on this spot in the mosque 
which Mohammed had built of mud and 
A sun-baked bricks. The Prophet's sermons, 
Zo sayings, practices and habits were carefully 
Es recorded and constitute the Ahadis and the 
Sunna which the Muslims hold sacred next 
to the Quran. 


Confucius of China have alike a place in the 
hearts of the true followers of Islam.” 


Also, 
The Deity of all of you 
is the One Deity: 
No other deity is there 
but HE! 
(Call Him) The Rahman, 
(call Him) The Rahim. 


GII: 163) 


Your different peoples, 
are, indeed, 
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one single people 
and I alone 

am Lord of all! 
Therefore, 

fear ye only ME! 


But they have split 
this single dispensation 
into different faiths— 
each faith rejoicing 
in what it has acquired! 
(XXIII: 52-3) 


And as for those 
- who split the Truth 


THE 


The Quran, Mohammed told his 
followers, was the Word of God, re- 
vealed to him through the Holy Spirit 
or Archangel Gabriel. It contains the 
code of spiritual and temporal life of 
the Muslims. It lays stress on mercy, 
justice, charity, equaltiy, and the im- 
portance of acquiring knowledge. 

The Quran has 114 suras or chap- 
ters divided into 30 parts. The suras 
were revealed over a period of 23 
years. The sequence of these revela- 
tions discloses the major events in the 
life of Mohammed. In 610 A.D. he re- 
ceived the first Divine message, Iqra: 
“Recite and proclaim...” 


During the first five years of his 
mission in Mecca, the suras present 
the essentials of the universal faith 
and emphasise the teachings of the 
earlier prophets. 

The suras revealed in the second 
phase of the mission cover a period 
of eight years. This was the time when 
the Prophet was persecuted by the 
Meccans. The suras become stronger 
in tone. They cite examples from the 
history of the Semitic people. 


Social Reforms 

The third portion covers the ten 
years of Mohammed's mission in Me- 
dina where he had to migrate in 622 
A.D. (which became Year One of the 
Muslim calendar). Here, after thirteen 
years of bitter struggle against rejec- 
ters (kafirs) Mohammed was acknow- 
ledged as the Prophet and leader of 
Medina. The Medinese suras frame the 
code of conduct for the new commu- 
nity. During this time, too, the Prophet 
and his followers, (from Islam mean- 
ing peace, submission to God) had to 
face a host of enemies. The suras of 
this period introduce reforms. Marri- 
uge is made a civil contract, women 
are given the right to divorce, and also 
right to inherit and own property and 
pay taxes independent of their hus- 
bands, 

The Quran says, “Some of the 
verses are decisive, they are the basis 
of the Book, and others are allegori- 
cal...” and adds that some people can 
misinterpret the allegories. Some of 
the suras have been interpreted dif- 
ferently and led to the creation of a 


and become factions, 

have thou naught to do 
with them— 

“their dealings are with Allah, 
He will, in time, 

make them realize 
what all they did. 


Some say, 
“None shall enter Heaven 


unless he is a Jew 
or a Nazarene.” 
Say thou: 


QURAN 


vast literature on the Quran. Never- 
theless, the Quran remains to every 
Muslim the perfect guide and reposi- 
tory of all spiritual and moral know- 
ledge, mysticism, law and ethics. 


The Quran has been called “the 
Mother of Books” because it trans- 
formed the backward Arabs into the 
most advanced nation of the Middle 
Ages. They remained the torch-bear- 
ers of civilisation for seven centuries. 


Translations 

As “a reminder to all the nations” 
(68:52) the Quran has been translated 
into most languages. It was first ren- 
dered into Latin in 1143 and printed 
at Basle in 1543. The first English tran- 
slation appeared in 1649. 


The Book is the earliest and the 
best example of classical Arabic prose. 
In the words of a recent translator, 
the Jewish scholar N. J. Dawood, it 
is “a literary masterpiece of surpass- 
ing excellence.” In translation much 
of the sonorous quality of the Arabic 
is lost. 


H. A. R. Gibbs writes, “The Quran 
is essentially untranslatable. The seer 
can never communicate his vision in 
ordinary language. He can express 
himself only in broken images, every 
inflection of which, every naunce and 
subtlety has to be long and earnestly 
studied before their significance breaks 
upon the reader—images too in which 


music of the sound plays an indefin-- el ! 


able part in attuning the mind of the 
hearer to receive the message... An 
English translation of the Quran must 
employ precise and often arbitrary. 
terms for the many faceted and jewel- 
like phrases of the Arabic and the 
more literal it is the grayer and more 
colourless it must become.” 


Hitherto the most popular tran- 
slations have been Marmaduke Pick- 
thall’s The Glorious Quran, and A. J. 
Arberry’s The Quran. 


A qari is one who recites the 
Quran melodiously. 

A hafiz is one who memorises the 
entire Scripture. Blind people often 
become hafiz. x 


A K ; 
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Text And Calligraphy. 

During the lifetime of the Prophet 
there were nearly forty scribes of the 
Quran. Since he was untlettered, imme- 
diately after the verses were revealed 
they were noted down by the scribes 
on palm. leaves, camel hide, baked mud 
blocks or any material that came to 
hand. Later the entire text was copied 
on parchments and dry omentum of 
Sheep. At the time of the Prophets 
death there were nearly 70 incomplete 
and three complete copies of the text. 
After the Prophet’s death his followers 
spread over Europe, Asia and Africa 
and hundreds of copies were made for 
the use of the new Muslims. 


During the reign of Caliph Osman 
(644-56) reports reached Medina that 
people in other lands had not been 
very careful in copying the text and 
that the scripture was being read in- 
correctly. The Caliph got the Author- 
ised Version established and sent a 
copy each to every country of the new 
Arab Caliphate. 


As Islam forbade making of reli- 
gious tmages the Quran was embellish- 


was copied in various ingenious styles 
of calligraphy. Many pious kings copied 
the Quran to earn their personal liveli- 
hood. The Salarjung Museum at Hyde- 
rabad has some beautiful old copies. 


In the past bamboo-pulp paper 
was used. For making costlier copies 
mineral inks were employed. Indigo, 
copper sulphate, mercury oxide and 
ordinary soot gathered from wick 
lamps were used for making indelible 
and waterproof inks. Coral or blood- 
stone powder was the major ingredient 


- of ink when the Quran was written for 


the blind because the writing in such 
inks remained a little raised from the 
surface of the paper and the Braille- 
like lettrs could be deciphered oy 
touch. 


MAHMUD SAROSH 


(Virtue lies) 


in lovingly expending wealth. 
in spite of one’s own needs, 
on those of kith, 
the guardianless, 
the handicapped, 
the homeless, those who 
(are obliged to) ask; 
those who're yoked 
in helplessness. 
(Virtue lies) 
in ever-readiness 
to do one’s duties and 
to fulfil 
one’s every obligation... 
Those who keep to promises 
when promises they’ve made; 


those who persevere 
amidst adversity and pain, 
as long as these do last, : 

these are the genuinely sincere, — 
these are the truly virtuous. — 


ed with decorative motifs. The text 


LT) 


you to accept thi 


regarded the Muslims t 
and aggressive against ot] 
can you meet them half way, 
they regard you as | : 


But are many other peopl 
clusive? In principle, Hinduism: 
tome of toleration; Lik y 
Christianity is all love and 
But, many a Hindu and C 
Muslims malechcha and 
attitude not identical to thai 
lims calling others kafir? Through 
tory the followers of Christ and 
and other apostles of peace have also - 
terrible wars! peo 


Therein, lies our greatest 
misfortune of our generation, i 
has brought us so close and yet we 
far apart from each other simply 
we do not see the Divine link that 


The simple villager, the unsophisticat 
illiterate is more fortunate in this - 
than we who regard ourselves as th 
gentsia. The Baul minstrel of rural 
for instance, is aware of Him. 


I see thy house, Beloved, 
but mosques and temp 


But to us neither mosques no 
priests nor pandits have any 
Our own egos, our own conceii 
ourselves as rational beings h 
scientific thinking, all these ser 
and manifold veils hiding Reali y 
that we cannot see; the tragedy lies 
fact that we do not want to see the 
that surround us on all sid 
manifestations of the Omnipresent 
and Nourisher of us all, 4 

So let us together ask for Light 
Guidance. Let us read in unison the Qure 
prayer which Mahatma Gandhi nes 
ted, which hundreds of my students, 
ing to all religions, have togethe 
This is the Sura Al-Fatiha, t 
verse of the Quran. 


To command is for H 


Thee alone do we 
Thee alone we pray 
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Only new BINACA TOP has a secret dispersing agent 
to spread the toothpaste to every hidden corner 

and crevice of your mouth and fight hidden bacteria. 
So, you get total mouth protection... 

total cleanliness, total freshness...all day long! 


See for yourself 

how fast Binaca Top 
spreads in all directions... 
clears the dirt, and 

leaves a pure, clear 
surface behind. 


Take a glass dish Mix Binaca Top 

and pour water in it. in a little water and 
Sprinkle powdered pour a drop of this 
charcoal or coloured solution in the centre 


powder on the water. of the glass dish. 


fe} 


pwp y a I 


eR 7 
Binaca meee 
...the secret of total mouth protection 


MET STOMACH? 


GAS? ACID STOMACH 7 
HEARTBURN? INDIGESTION ? 


Chew 2 RENNIE for 
quick stomach comfort 
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‘Refugees who fled East Pakistan in mid-sixties 
told the author that although there were no com- 
munal riots they came away heeause of the 
rumours that trouble might oceur. Also, because 
they could not bear Bengali Muslims, whom they 


Ę set out for Malkangiri via Koraput, 
the administrative centre. Malkangiri 
ts the latest settlement. Nothing would grow 
here except turmeric and ginger. In the 
beginning settlers all over the D.D.A. sowed 
paddy by broadcasting the seeds. This me- 


a shod did not succeed and in any case paddy 


as not a suitable crop for high lands with 


sonora y a I 2 


po 
E 


1 
ad 


_baddy, 


little rain. Gradually the crop pattern was 
changed and the farmers got used to maize. 
Both paddy and maize cultivation have been 
very successful for the last three years 
and some have become quite affluent. Pass- 
ing through miles of cultivation, we arriv- 
ed at a village, where thirty families had 
migrated from Assam. Now these houses 
look prosperous enough and the stories of 
their affluence have reached the deserters, 
who want to return. 


Rumours And Trickery 


We next visited a few houses in Santi- 
pur, including the picturesque house of 
Jogen Bala. The family’s yield this year 
from six acres of land was 200 maunds of 
So the first question about their 
financial condition was redundant, and I 
proceeded straight away with the—‘“Why 
did you come away from Farldpur? Was 
there a riot in your village?” 

“No, there was no riot in Dalipara.” 

They have seen neither any riot, nor 
even any Muslim. They have just come 
away with a proper Migration Certificate, 
she cannot remember why. East Bengal is 
far away, a faded memory now. 


The villages originally were not named 
put numbered, and the settlers got into the 
3 it of mentioning numbers, rather than 
ames, though the names are very poetic, 

e Rabindrapalli, Santipur, Madhupur, 


by MAITRAYE DEYI 


Viswagram. In these villages in Malkangiri, 
when cultivation was not so successful, 
some people concentrated on dairy farming. 
Starting with a pair of animals, some have 
now thirty to forty milch cows. A man 
was cycling up the climb. We stopped 
the car to talk to him. He was H. Biswas, a 
Kayastha by caste. He came away from 
Jessore in 1964. He had very good yield from 
his 18 bighas last year and was doing well 
in his milk trade. 

He said, “By the grace of God, I can 
now lend a few thousands to the needy.” 


Why did he come away in 1964? He 
said he felt insecure, as various types of 
rumour were always afoot and some Mus- 
lims, with an eye on the land that the 
Hindus may leave behind, spread various 
rumours of riots. 

“One Habibur Rahaman of our village 
was very nice to us. He came and told 
me that if I transferred the deed of my 
land in his name that day, he would take 
the responsibility of my safe exit that very 
night. He produced the stamped paper. I 
Signed it and was off with my family over- 
night.” 


“Did you not realise that all these 
rumours were spread only to frighten you 
and grab your land?” 

“I did. Yet, I could not risk it.” 


Later I met others also, who were vic- 
tims of such tricks, Some crafty individuals 
exploited the fear complex of the minori- 
ties. 


The best dairy farm we saw was in Joy- 
nagar village where some people have upto 
forty heads of cattle. One Barman of My- 
mensingh, who came away because he was 
very afraid of the Mias, stayed seven years 


way 
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had treated as inferiors, now behaving as equals. 
Landgrabbers eashed in on their fears, got them 
migration certificates and grabbed their hold- 


ings. The refugees have made terms with their 
mew environments. 


in Ranaghat camp on doles, By shear enter- 
prise he has become wealthy. In six years, 
he has farmed, built a house and now owns 
30 cows and has sold 20 others. I could 
see that he was a rich man and did not 
much care for the good words that were 
showered on him by the officers. He com- 
plained that the schools had not received 
new book-lists. They are now switching on 
to Oriya medium. The part of Dandakaranya 
which is in Orissa must have Oriya medium 
in their schools, the part of Bastar, has 
Hindi. The Bengali settlers’ children will 
now learn Hindi, Oriya and English, but 
not Bengali. Gradually, within three or four 
generations, they will forget Bengali, but 
no one is regretting that. 


The Hindus, who left Pakistan for 
fear of losing their identity as Hindus, 
are now facing the most serious danger 
of losing their identity as Bengalis. 
Which of the two is more important de- 
pends on the outlook on life one has. This 
reminds me of a modern Muslim writer of. 
East Pakistan, who while discussing the 
relative importance of religions, national 
and cultural affinities; writes—“If the ques- 
tion arises as to whether I am a Muslim 
first or a Pakistani or a Bengali, I should 
say that I am first and foremost a Bengali. 
as I can, if I like, give up my religion and 
become a Christian or take to any other 
religion and I may also change my nation- 
ality, if I so desire, but I can never change 
the fact that I am a Bengali, as it is a part 
of myself.” ; 


Political Crocs 

Among the ninety-two villages in Mal- 
kangiri, five belong to Santhals. They do 
not belong to East Bengal. They had migrat- 
ed there a few generations back in search 
of livelihood and settled in Rajshahi. Of 
these, many were landless and very poor 
indeed. It was only natural that they would 
join the refugee exodus, as the rumour was 
that the refugees were getting land and 
financial security in India. Many political 
crocodiles were shedding bucketful of tears 
on the misfortune of the refugees and their 
harangue echoed in Parliament, reached 
Pakistan and helped the land-grabbers there 
to scare away the already frightened and 
mentally uprooted ones, who felt they only 
had to step into India, where they would be 
looked after, fed, clothed and sympathised, 
where there were no dacoits, no looters, 


no killers and where women were never 
molested. 


A REFUGEE VILLAGE in Dandakaranya. — 


The Project spreads over two states, 
and Madhya Pradesh, 
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A woman was standing bashfully with 
a little child. She came from Pakistan with 
one Mr.. A. and they settled comfortably as 
man and wife. After a few months another 
man came in search of her. 

‘He is not my husband,” she insisted. 
Afterwards she admitted he once was 
her husband, but as he wanted to sell her 
to a Muslim, she had come away with the 
man, who gave her protection. Eventually 
the whole story was proved false, when the 
7 knight-errant’,\after using up Government 
money and disposing of Government cattle 
and other aid, left her and fled. She has 
come back to her real husband. I asked her 
| why she invented the story that her husband 
_ Wanted to sell her to a Muslim. She lower- 
| ed her eyelids to hold back her tears. Then 
she said, she invented the story because it 
would be credible. Everyone welcomed such 
stories, and nobody questions such allega- 


ae 7A tions. I did not tell her that her guilt was 
} 0t only against her husband, but also 
a d eoin a nation and the extent of injury 
$: | at such stories have caused is today þe- 
yond repair. 

| Biased Approach 
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Be tra 
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HALS FROM EAST PAKISTAN. They did no 
Been forefathers had gone their in search of work. 


t originally belong to East Bengal but 


hind, while thé Bengali refugees got nothing 
but doles, which broke their morale and 
their urge for self-help. They were also 
in two minds for a long time—they did not 
quite give up East Pakistan, and the camps, 
where they were forced to live, were breed- 
ing grounds of corruption, These corrupted 
the homeless, hopeless people in various 
ways. Yet, some people, who have lived 
nine to ten years in camps on doles still 
have done very well after settling here. 

Paralkote is in Bastar district. There is 
a very large dam in Paralkote. A vast ex- 
panse of water has to be crossed in small 
boats to reach the villages at the “peri- 
phery”—a term used specially to mean set- 
tlements on the banks. Here they grow 
plantains, betel, sugarcane and various 
vegetables, 


Bhadralok 


The Zonal Administrative Officer here is 
a cheerful old man and is everybody’s 
‘grandpa’. He took us first to J. Sarkar’s 
house, who after living ten years in different 
camps, came here in 1963. 

Mr Sarkar said, “Why should I lie? 
There was no riot in our village; only all 
gentlefolk (Bhadralok) left the village. How 
could one stay?” 3 


His next-door neighbour, an old man, 
lived twelve years in Coopers Camp. He 
said, “There were no riots in our village. 
But Muslims became arrogant. They would 
call out to us—‘Hello, Charalor Po (chan- 
dal’s son) come and eat with us now that 


your caste-Hindu masters are gone’.” 


At Ramkrishna Palli, MKusumkumari 
Mullik’s house looked like a picture of afflu- 
ence. The women wanted handloom and 
other occupations to fill in their leisure 
time. From 1960 to 1964, the settlers were 
undecided whether they would stay or go. 
Many of them had stayed in camps for 
years, subsisting on doles, i.e, on unearned 
money. Now hard work, back-breaking 
labour awaited them. Kusumkumari told 


subsist on-doles. Grandpa would come, talk 

to us and explain to us. Sometimes he would 

walk miles through the jungles and arrive 

here at 6 am. ‘Get up, hurry up, son, let 

us go to the field’. And our men would 

grumble, swear and eventually get up.” 
I was surprised. s 


“Did you not meet tigers or bears 
in those early hours?” 


“None,” she replied. “Never in my 
ten long years have I seen a single feroci- 
ous animal, barring men.” 


But as luck would have it, that very 
day we saw two leopards. The day before, 


a Bengal tiger jumped on the, doctor’s wa- 
gon. The doctor, however, escaped. 


Sold At A Profit 


K. Biswas had come here from Khulna 
eight months back. He had sixty bighas 
of land in East Bengal. Now each bigha 
would sell at eight to ten thousand rupees. 
Who could have thought of it? Some of his 
brothers are still there. The Mias want them 
very much to stay on. But they would sell 
those lands gradually and bring the money 
to India. It is easily done,” he assured me. 

“Only one has to oblige the authorities 
on ‘both sides of the border.” 


“Did you see any riots?” 

“Yes, of course. Otherwise we would. 
not have come. They killed quite a few in 
another village and even attacked our 
house. The rioters came from another vil- 
lage and were unknown to local people.” 

His young daughter-in-law and wife 
were standing by the kitchen. “Yes, yes, 
we all saw the rioters coming.” 


- “How is it that you were not harmed?” 
“It was all because of Siddique Mia” 
the daughter-in-law said. “Indeed he was a 


gentlemen. He chased the rioters with his 
gun and took us to his home. 


“Mothers, come with me,’ he said, ‘if my 
family lives, you live.’ He is a big man and 
much respected, but the wicked Muslims 
turned against him. They said that he was 
an enemy of Pakistan.” 


As we were proceeding to the car, I 
whispered to the handsome young daughter- 
in-law. ? 

“Sister, I beg of you never to repeat 
‘wicked Muslim’, but say ‘wicked person’, 
for it was also a Muslim who saved your 
life.” 


I was in search of people who had been 
directly ‘involved in riots. Of these, I did 
not meet any in Dandakaranya. The doctor 
at Paralkote told me. “Yes, yes there are 
riot victims in Mana, specially one widow 
with a severed hand. She has been photo- 
graphed by all the newspapermen,”’ 


In Mana, I did meet quite a few riot- 
victims, including the woman with severed 
hands. But with each story of crime, there 
was a redeeming one. Some noble gesture, 
some’ largeness of heart and transcendence 
of all personal considerations rising to 
martyrdom. It is a crime against humanity, 
if the people of our country are kept ignor- 
ant of these and only the viciousness and 
cruelty given prominence and publicity. 


(Concluded) 
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IT WAS GARLANDS ALL THE WAY jor 


men as they coasted triumphantly home from 


Cruz Airport, Little Hero 


W's. a fantastic homecoming it was! 

Scenes of wild acclaim with some 

10,000 cricket fans thronging the Santa Cruz 
Airport to accord a grandstand welcome to 

“The Lucky 13” led by Ajit Wadekar! Never 
was so much owed by so many to so few. On 
top of the world they were as the “Ever- 
est” brought the conquerors safely to base 
amidst a roar that had all Bombay awake 
at six that Sunday morning. From the same 
base three months earlier, Wadekar and his 
men had taken off with sinking hope against 
the murky background of our 5-0 rout in 
West Indies in 1962. To the same base 
they now returned with our first ever Win- 
dies “rubber” to erase the memory of ever 
so many dark moments in Indian Cricket. 


Yes, the moment of achievement had 
come. On their own wickets against their 
own umpires we had beaten Gary Sobers 


consistency), P. Krishnamurthy, 
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Ajit Wadekar and his 
West Indies. Here, on 
Sunil Gavaskar (with 
t) raises a cheer with the trophy pr 


Cricket Council for his batting feats in 
the Indian team a grandstand welcome. 


HOME ARE T 


charge to save 


esented to him 


West Indies. 
the other!” counse 


Back home with our first ever 
erubber’ from West Imdies, the 
Indian ericket team was accord- 
ed a most rousing welcome. 


and his men. Our. cricket, which had for so 
long been at the crossroads, had at last 
turned the corner. Because, for the first 
time on tour, we had play 


Ajit Wadekar had promoted in his m 
high sense of team effort. Never had we 
seen such unity in adversity. Nothing sym-- 
bolised this teamwork better than the com- 
mon wave-length on which Skipper Wade- 
kar and Manager Tarapor worked. Between 
them they instilled in their wards a team 
sense and a team spirit that transcended all 
pettiness and found expression in the sus- 
tained will to fight back. 


i! i li C ?s had failed to arrive), E. A. S. Prasanna (say- 
ing he’ll show_his spinning hand yet), Jayantilal (w 


ith Gavaskar and Sardesai the model of 


I ES? 


=i] 


Such was their enthusiasm th 


hair-do, Sunil is more of a Mum 
his mother Meenal at left is Sunil. 


right is his younger sister Nutan, 
ls E. A. S. Prasanna. 


HE HEROES by RAJU BHARATAN 


ed as a team. Even | 


in the face of his own personal setbacks, - 
ena- 


at the Police had to resort to a cane- 
ight: “Ear! Ear!” With his Caribbean | FULFILMEN 
my’s darling than ever. Seen with} k er-uncle I 
z ee askars’ 07 


s youngest sister Kavita, 10, and a 


17. “Let it go in at one ear and out atii he is a natio? 


‘there with 75 
| ly handed on 
5 cessor, Sunil 
cation and a 
younger prot 


It is this fighting spirit that turned all | Next to 
eyes at the airport on Sunil Gavaskar—with most notewo! 
taraghavan. | 


Dilip Sardesai having ruefully decided to | 
return only in mid May. Venkataraghavan rating Eknat 
too had chosen to stay back, so that Sunil | under pressu 
virtually had all Santa Cruz to himself. And expected it. ` 
the delirious enthusiasm with which he was before tour t 
greeted that morning—as at the BCA feli- rision as the 
citation function the same evening—was! Wadekar. An 
proof that at 21 Sunil is a national idol. | ei 

$ 


But, when you analyse the series in tsz 
light of reason rather than emotion, you get | 
to see that, superbly as Sunil shaped, it is] 
Dilip Sardesai who was the kingpin. Dilip į 
it was who gave momentum to India’s ef- 
fort with that glorious 212 in the First Test. 
Going in at 13 for 2, he was last, man out 
jn a score of 387—a score that enabled us to 
ask West Indies to follow on for the first 
time ever. Next, in the Second Test that we | 
so splendidly won, Dilip once again stepped 
in at 90 for 2 and hit a priceless 112 to lift 
the score to 330 before falling. In the Third 
Test too he weighed in with 45. i 


Then, in the Fourth Test at Bridge: |, 
town, he led the kind of rally that he alone 
has done before in our cricket—against 
Zealand in the Bombay Test of 1964-65 


he had shown us the way 
from first ball, on this oc- 
casion he came in at 64 for 
4—only to see it become 70 
for 6 in the face of West 
Indies’ forbidding total of 
501 for 5 declared. This 
after Ajit Wadekar had put 
them in! But, like the Tro- 
jan he is, Dilip coolly took on the task git 
paling his skipper out. At a time when oy our 
morale was at its lowest, he lifted the m 
innings by the bootstraps to 347, onc so been 
being last man out with 150 of the a > It star 


So valiant a rearguard must take 
toll and Sardesai’s bat did los r 
striking power in the Final Test. 5 


Photographs by ©. C. Dikshit 1 
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Seen with | ig keke eee only son, Sunil left India as just another player but today 
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10, and @ 
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l here with 75 and 21. Only he had gracious- 
T jy handed on the willow to his rightful suc- 
i cessor, Sunil Gavaskar, who with his dedi- 
' cation and application is nothing if not a 
younger prototype of Dilip. 


Next to Gavaskar and Sardesai, the 
hee i most noteworthy advance was of S. Venka- 
decided tof taraghavan. In saying this I am not under- 
taraghavan | rating Eknath Solkar’s grand contribution 
that Sunil | under pressure. But then from Solkar we 
imself. And expected it. Venkat on the other hand was 
\ich he was before tour the object of much cynical de- 
. BCA feli- | rision as the favoured deputy of a favoured 
ekar. And how Venkat left his critics 
ear. tongue-tied! Right up to 
EF the fourth day of the Sec- 
= ond Test, it was Prasanna 
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ion, you get | 3 whe was our spin king. 
shaped, it is | But on that fourth day 
ngpin. Dilip Venkat emerged as our 
y India’s ef- spin ace—as an off-spinner 
e First Test. | — es, in his own right arm. No 
ast, man out erkat doubt it was Durani’s left 


nabled us hand that removed Sobers and Lloyd. But 
for the firstiiiit was Venkat’s right arm that mopped up 
Test that We [¥the tail, which has so often frustrated us 
gain stents after we have broken the back. 

SS ne ae From that point Venkat never looked 
In the ack. And in the Final Test he struck vital 
45. lows and also had match-saving knocks of 
at Bridgt | and 21. So, if Sardesai’s is the greatest 


cack in our cricket since Prasanna spun 
A a paik in 1967, Venkat’s rise is no less 
- 2253 
es where Vijay Merchant deserves 
| pe is ta giving our cricket a new im- 
tain who tas he has given us a cap- 
Y) while ARS accomplished wonders even 
<A} on how & himself, leaving us to reflect 
much more he could have done had 
| given ys x ee In Venkat Merchant has 
Reep Pras Eputy who will from hereon 
hing Seat oe on his spinning toes—some- 
hae serve to bring the best out 
toric © man, And in “casting” his his- 
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ai at's leaden with doubts about Wade- 
e 7 doubts ‘ iP qualities but now there are 
: z Beco his batting. Venkat’s 
as al v n was in question but now 

Overtaken Prasanna. Only 


MENT. For Sunil’s father Manohar Gavaskar, as for his cric- 
le Madhav Mantri at right, it is a moment to cherish. The 


tional idol. Right: If teamwork was the secret of our suc- 


because Viswanath was unfit did Sardesai 
play the first match against Jamaica—to 
find his rhythm with a 97 that set the tone 
for our batting throughout the tour. Solkar 
was in woeful batting touch when he left 
India and yet played in the Tests’ three of 
the grittiest knocks (61, 55 and 65) that en- 
abled Sardesai to stage those fightbacks. 
And Solkar’s fabulous catching (especially 
in the Second Test we won) was a high 
spot of the series, though Venkat, Wadekar 
and Abid too showed their hand close in. 
On an average, West Indies missed two 
catches for every one we did. And- there 
were no fewer than 13 run outs in the 
series—nine of them on the West Indies 
side. By way of sidelight, the umpires con- 
tributed their mite to playing Gary Sobers 
back into form and how! 

Jayantilal, though making only 5 in the 
First Test (his only one), had a scoreline 
of 0 and 27; 33 and 56 not out; 21; 59 and 
122 not out; 40 and 76; and 65. But injury 
denied this highly dedicated cricketer a 
chance in the Final Test to show whether 
the charge of “lack of technique” against 
him held good. Bedi, resourceful as ever, 


bowled. his heart out but obviously missed _. 


Prasanna. And there was Abid Ali, doing 
something or other. He removed Kanhai 
and Sobers and all but brought about a 
crazy turnabout m the Final Test. If we 
had won that Test, it would have been a 
success story with a story-book ending. 


cess, the men to promote it were Manager Keki Tarapor (left) and 
Skipper Ajit Wadekar (right). Here they come for the BCA func- 
tion, with (l. to r.) P. Krishnamurthy, Salim Durani, Eknath Solkar 
and Bishen Singh Bedi behind them all the way. 


Yes, it was a wonderful series and even 
more wonderful winning it. It proved that 
India can do it. But, in the flush of victory, 
we are in danger of losing our sense of 
perspective. 


As on the national scene, so in sport we 
have a tendency to overreact. Thus, even 
allowing for a natural euphoria, it is sheer 
chimera to think that we will do anywhere 
near as well in England. The task is about 
thrice as tough against the pace and bounce 
of “England 71”. 


Vijay Merchant struck the right note at 
the BCA function when he advised our 
players, “after the receptions”, to get down 
to the serious business of preparing for the 
challenge of the England tour. Our men 
have done well. But let us not thoughtlessly 
lionise them to a point of no return. Gavas- 
kar has arrived. But he has still to prove 
his staying powers. True he has the breeding 
to do so. But so had Viswanath and Wade- 
kar before him. We went through the West 
Indies tour with virtually two batsmen 
and two bowlers. Such lop-sidedness just 
will not do in England, where each man 
must pull his weight. 

Our victory certainly marks an advance. 
At the same time, it is also a measure of 
the decline of West Indies as a world cricket 
power. So let us not pitch our expectations 
too high only to come down heavily on the 
very men we hug as heroes today. 


AT -THE FELICITATION FUNCTION arranged by the Bombay Cricket Association are seen 
(1. to r.) Chief Guest Hemchandra Gupte (Mayor of Bombay), Dr Rafiq Zakaria (Maha- G 


rashtra’s Minister for Health who presided), Mrs Gupte, Skipper Ajit Wadekar, his “c 


voter” Vijay Merchant (Chairman of the Selection Committee), CCI President Abu Jasde 
vala and the Grand Old Man of Indian Cricket, Professor D. B. Deodhar. While 
Wadekar and Gavaskar, Dr Zakaria also drew pointed attention to the role of 
(who will be back only around mid May) in India’s victory. 


ilip Sardesai 
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OR those of us, who have grown up with 

Bombay, the city is more than a home; 
“+ ig India in miniature, the India of ouc 
E 2 ¢—cosmopolitan, sophisticated, secular, 
eate and, despite its dazzling wealth, 
egalitarian. Nevertheless the haphazard and 
haotic way in which it has developed con- 
s economists, town-planners, demo- 
civic administrators, Government 
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founds 


graphers, 
officials—every one. 


Though not the capital, Bombay is the 
` premier metropolis of India. The largest 
amount of commerce and trade is transact- 
ed here. It manages more industries and 
employs more labour than any other city in 
the subcontinent. And still the acute short- 
age of services and civic amenities is shock- 
ing: The supply of electricity (which, 
according to Lenin, is the basis of economic 
prosperity), is only 20 per cent of the city’s 
requirements. Water—another important re- 
quirement of industry—is only 31 per cent; 
transportation and housing, 40 per cent; 
medical and educational facilities 28 and 
52 per cent respectively. 


Most of Bombay’s problems result from 
the unchecked influx of people from all 
parts of the country, particularly from the 
rural hinterland. There is a new arrival | 
,every seven minutes. While only one person 
“dies every 17 minutes, on an average there 
are 1,50,006 births each year in the city and 
suburbs. The influx of people lowers the : 
standard of amenities and creates an acute —Jitendra Arya ~ 

DOWNTOWN BOMBAY. Traffic congestion, particularly during peak 
hours, keeps 900 policemen and 50 officers busy. Bombay has 1,80,000 


vehicles. Every month about 50 people are killed and 650 injured in 
ROADSIDE LULLABY (below). 45,000 people to every sq. km.—this road accidents—the highest rate in the world. ` ; 

makes Bombay the most densely populated city in the world. Over a 

lakh live on pavements. Delhi, with 1,600 people per sq. km., is the 

only city in India within the “safe limit” of 2,500 per sq. km. 


—Balkrishan 


housing shortage. The rise in population has 
far outpaced the expansion of civic services. 


All the plans drawn up for the develop- 
ment and improvement of Bombay over the 
years have proved self-defeating because 
every improvement has brought in fresh 
waves of people in search of jobs. Any new 
plan for the development of Bombay, there- 
\ fore, must have these two aims: 


1. To decongest the city by syphoning 
away some of the major industries to 
other places; 


2. To discourage people flocking in 
for employment. 


The population of the city, which was 
less than a million at the turn of the cen- 
tury, rose fivefold to 5.75 million in 40 
years. This will be doubled by 1991. The 
increase has resulted in a devastating proli- 
$ feration of slums together with deterioration 
of the environs, The heavy concentration of 
industry and businesa in the city resulted in 
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traffic on the roads, transport bottlenecks $ 
and shortages of housing, water and elec- ‘ : rur 
tricity. It has also made the maintenance of ; s d | 2. ‘ to i 
health and sanitation a difficult task. Slums i F 2 : on a 

fave spanned their quota of delinquents ee = 4 T Ae l = 


and hoodlums (dadas) who pimp, traffic in 
illicit liquor, thieve and squabble. 


Bombay may well fall to pieces if reme- 
dial measures are not taken now. 


One wonders why the city has not pro- 
duced a Charles Dickens to portray the 
dehumanising aspects of growing urbanisa~ 
-txon as did the great English writer at the 
end of the 19th century. We. however, have 
‘before us the horrors of modern metropoli- 
tan and megapolitan expansion so drama- 
tically depicted by Lewis Mumford, Clar- 


ence Stein and other writers of the West. HAR. $ 
Classical political philosophers from ER t Saas : BRE: $ J j 

Plato, Aristotle and Cicero down to the pre- Pa at a f Hie 
sent day have been sceptical of the urban ia tas Š š A aa oH ken 


mentality: irreverent, speculative, pleasure- 8 AA nf 5 i 5 
; a pve ee | (HL 
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| marshy islands was beautiful with plenty oy NO NEED TO PAY THE PIPER. One sixth, that is one million, of Bombay’s citiz ive i 

i x z s e sth = y’s citizens live in 

water, open spaces and trees. Beyond the slums; in drain-pipes or huts made of tarpaulin, tin, straw, wood, cardboard or even paper. 
They have no water or latrines; fresh air and sunlight seldom penetrate the stench that en- 


250-foot-high Rajabai Tower there were no 
buildings right upto the seashore. gulfs a slum. 
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ing, self-serving, belligerent towards all 
ae entional pieties. These are not virtues 
gn atible with republican survival. From 
A Rome to Imperial London and 
Paris, the big city was the locus of power- 
ful, illiberal and undemocratic governments, 
A by ambitious citizens, self-seeking men 
to whom popular government was repugnant 
and alien. We have had classic examples in 
our own city. 


What To Do 
Bombay’s main problems can be listed 
as follows: s 


(1) More and better homes—elimina- 
tion of slums 

(2) More buses, taxis, trains—wider and 
better roads 


(3) More hospitals and dispensaries 


(4) Clean and plentiful supply of water 
—clean streets 


(5) More schools, colleges, playgrounds 
and places of recreation. 


In recent years two demands have been 
made specifically: one to take over all slums 
by an ordinance and the other to set up a 
central authority on the lines of the Housing 
and Urban Development Corporation 
(HUDCO) to deal with the problems of 
housing and land. 


The proliferation of slums is at the root 
of many of Bombay's ills. There are about 
200,000 hutments where nearly a million 
people live in unspeakable squalor. Of these 
42,867 families live on Government lands 
and the rest on municipal and private lands. 
Another 100,000 people live on footpaths. 
Unauthorised hutments have cropped up 
even in places like the Tata Memorial Hosp- 
ital compound. People live in huts made of 
tarpaulin, tin, straw, wood and even card- 
board. 


The slums lack even basic amenities like 
water and latrines, and fresh air and sun- 
light seldom penetrate the stench that en- 
gulfs a slum settlement. No better than the 
slums today are the monstrosities that the 
British civic authorities perpetrated on this 
city in the twenties. They go under the 


name of the Bombay Improvement Trust 
chawls, 


Apathy 


In a country where social and economic 
disadvantages and disparities are ascribed 
to one’s destiny, it is difficult to change 
conditions overnight. People’s social cons- 
“lence must be stirred. The demand must 
be not for the improvement of slums, but 
for their eradication. Every citizen must 
have a decent home of his own. 


z The Bombay Municipal Corporation has 
Nai found it easy to clear slums. Not only 
3 of money and legal sanction have stood 
Stns EN but also political pressure, The 
wellers wield z 

the vote a powerful weapon 
In 1954, the 
Act was amen 
Schemes io o] 


Municipal Corporation 
ded to enforce effectively 
Were for ear the slums. Measures 
sl mulated under the Second Plan for 


um n i 
sae es With a subsidy and loan 
ies with a entral Government. Slum fami- 


were SE S of under Rs 250 a month 
rents, Industri tenements at low subsidised 
ult of slu strial workers, dishoused as a re- 
alternatiye clearance, were to be provided 

accommodation, irrespective of 
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Koli fishermen are the earliest known inhabitants of Bombay. 


Around 1000 B.C., the Aryans were known to have traded with Persia and 
from the shores of these seven islands which were then called, “Heptanesia”. 


The islands were part of Asoka’s empire. The Chaulkyas ruled here and left their 


mark in Elephanta Islands. 


Early.in the 16th century, the Sultan of Gujarat ceded Bombay to the Portugues 


i alised the strategic importance and the commercial pi | 
tential of the island town, tried to Capture it in 1626 with the help of the Dutch, but 


t to persuade the East India Company to bi 


British merchants, who had re. 


failed. In 1652, they made another attemp 


it from the Portuguese. Again they failed. 


In 1661, Catherine of Braganza, sister 
King Charles II of England. Bombay was giv 


King Charles was very charmed by this gift. He hurriedly sent his ships and soldiers 
to take possession of it. But he was Soon disappointed with the marshy, malari 
islands. Within four years of having taken possession of ìt, King Charles transferr 
Bombay to the East India Company on a yearly rent of £10. 


The Directors of the Company foresaw the commercial possibilities of Bombay and 
hoped to make it a great entrepot between Asia and Europe. They started to develop 
it. Gerald Aungier, the second Governor of the 
founder of Bombay. During his regime, the population increased to 60,000—six times 
more than what it used to be under the Portuguese. 


Gradually, the port became more and M or 
islands were filled and Bombay became ac 


was brought in much later. 


The opening of the Suez Canal in 1889 established Bombay as the principal 


way to India. 


THE SEA extended up to Churchgate Station. U 
Causeway and Marine Drive, nor Gamdevi, Lamington Road, Mohammedali Road and: 


their income. By the end of the Second Plan, 
900 tenements had been constructed and 
allotted to eligible families. Since then, 1,330 
tenements have been constructed. During 
the Third Plan period, another 6,338 were 
completed. 3 


Clear Out The Slums 


In 1968, the Maharashira Government 
allotted Rs 1.24 crores to shift hutment 
dwellers—occupying sites required for pub- 
lic works—to alternative sites. But this pro- 
ject has made liftle headway. 


The State Government has plans to re- 
claim and develop land at Kondivate, 
Borivli, Mandapeshwar, Versova, Anik and 
Malavani in the Bombay suburban district 


of the King of Portugal, was married 
en to her as part of her dowry. 


e important. The breaches between 
ompact mass of land except for Colaba whi 


island, van truly be described as the 


ffe Parada, Ce 


Greater Bombay. In all, about 124 
will be reclaimed. The scheme is exp 
to cost Rs 1.2 crores. ects 


Under it a plot of 16’ x 10° of 


with ostensible means of liv 
residing in slums prior to April 11 

They will be charged a concessio: i 
fee of Rs 5 per month for the gt 
tion to the usual municipal taxes, 

as 12,400 families have bene 
scheme. = 
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ten years later. By then the rapid urbanisa- 
tion of the city had made the recommend- 
ations obsolete. 


A committee, appointed in 1961, sub- 
mitted a plan in 1964. The State Government 
approved it in 1967, but abandoned it when 
the D. R. Gadgil Committee was appointed 
to draw up a regional plan for Bombay and 
Poona. The Gadgil proposals are still under 
consideration, with only one of its principal 
recommendations—setting up a Regional 
Planning Board—having been implemented. 


Second Bombay 


The Board faced an uphill task right 
from its inception, with the Government 
haying gone counter to its principal thesis, 
that the congestion in Bombay island should 
be syphoned off. The State Government had 
already set up its Sachivalaya and allowed 
the LIC to build its offices in South Bombay 
and given licences to several posh hotels, 
shopping centres and industria! houses to 
put up their offices at the southern tip of 
the island on reclaimed land. 


The scope for shifting the “dispensable” 
industries out of the Bombay metropolitan 


Oy 
ay 
ko} 
o. 


region has been further hampered by the 
decisions of the Maharashtra Industrial 
Development Corporation, which, according 
to tne Gadgil Committee, set up ten indus- 
trial estates within the region even before 
the guidelines for the regional plan had 
been drawn up. 


Following the studies of the Metropoli- 
tan Regional Planning Board, a proposal 
for a satellite sort at Nhave-Sheva was for- 
mulated in order to relieve congestion in 
Bombay port. 


It would be impossible to provide ade- 
quate amenities for the increasing population 
of Bombay within the present metropolitan 
area. The existing congestion in the metro- 
polis will be relieved only if, simultaneous- 
ly, steps are taken for a positive and vigor- 
ous development outside the metropolis it- 
self. 


Better facilities within Bombay will 
only attract more people from outside. The 
development of new towns for syphoning 
off a part of the existing population from 
Greater Bombay is therefore essential for 
the planned development of the city, 
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DENSITY (Per Sq.Km) 


i 

12,389 ; 3,778 
I 
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Several legislative and administrative 
measures taken by the Government of Maha- 
rashtra to prevent the concentration of 
industries in the Bombay-Thana region have 
proved singularly ineffective. More than half 
of the 9,472 factories employing over 70% 
of the State’s industrial labour force are 
concentrated in this area. The Bombay 
Buildings Act, passed in 1948, has remained 
a dead letter, with the result that the legisl- 
ation on regional and town planning is for 
all practical purposes unenforceable. 


The mushroom growth of industries has 
strained the civic and transport services of 
Greater Bombay to breaking point. The 
disposal of dangerous wastes from the chem- 
ical industries in the Bombay-Thana com- 
plex has become a formidable problem. 1t 
will soon become a big health hazard. 


It is time that State Governments ration- 
alised their policies about setting up indus- 
tries in overcrowded cities. Learning from 
Bombay’s experience, some States have 
already drawn up schemes for handsome 
incentives, including substantial tax reliefs 
and loan facilities, to units willing to shift 
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BOMBAY`S WAY OF LIFE. 4,000 dabbawailas in the cit 
school-children. The rates vary from Rs 6 to Rs 
be covered. Several “companies” of tiffin-box wa 
Central and Western Railways keep compart me 


10 per month depending on the distance to City and Industrial Development 
Uas are run by different Mukadams, Both à > Sais 
nts in the trains aan reserved during Corporation of Maharashtra, E e 
certain hours for the dabbawallas, who came into existence 50 years ago. Below: “The Cages” charge of the project. 
Prostitutes of Bombay operate in poor areas such as Foras 
ir earnings range from Rs 2 to Rs 20 a day, half of which goes to the 
them have been lured by the filmi glamour of Bombay and 
squalid surround ings. High- 


of Bombay. Most of the 10,000 
Road-Kamatipura. The 


gharwalli (Madam). Most of 


have ended up in the most 
around Rs 500 a night. 


yer ee 
cities to the countryside. 


Apart from housing and loeation of 
industries, Bombay’s most pressing and 
acute problem is that of mass transporta- 
tion. The bus service and the suburban rail 
services are among the best in the world, 
but under the constant pressure of a grow- 
ing population even they tend to wilt. Many 
of the city’s 1,80,000 vehicles are obsolete. 


More Buses, Trains, Taxis 


Traffic in Bombay today has outgrown 
the means of communications. Roads, de- 
signed decades ago, are no longer suited to 
the present heavy and speedy vehicular 
traffic. It is necessary to establish a high- 
power ‘Transportation Authority, to co- 
ordinate and approve the development pro- 
grammes of various agencies such as the 
Bombay Port Trust, Railway, and the BEST. 

There should also be wider pavements 
to keep the pedestrian traffic off the roads. 
Milk and fish booths, building materials and 
rubble must not be allowed to hamper 
pedestrian mpvement. 


The Twin City 


A new city on the mainland across 
the harbour is being planned by 
the Maharashtra Government fo 
ease the pressure of population in 
Bombay. The Twin City will cover 
; 7 an area of 100 square miles, It will 
Ee es, be linked with Bombay by the 

x T£ Thana Creek Bridge. Mr. J. B. 
y carry lunch to office-goers and D’Souza, Managing Director of the 


Bombay’s traffic problems have been 
Eee studied and reported upon by various com- 
class prostitutes ano calone mittees and authorities: among them the 
Barve Committee (1959), the ILO Mission 
(1962), the Wilbur-Smith study (1963). The 
municipal body too has conducted surveys 
and made development plans. Ali these 
studies and plans have contributed little 
towards smoother and safer traffic, not hav- 
ing been implemented fully for various 
reasons, mainly financial. 5 
The BEST has constantly added to its 
fleet of buses. Such additions will not, haw- 
ever, solve the probleny of transport. It will 
only add to the prevailing chaos on the 
roads, already overtaxed far aboye the — 
basic capacity. E 
Under the present strain, the day is not 
far off when ihe entire mass transportation 
system will totally break down. An alterna- 
tive mode of mass trayel in Bombay hag 
become overdue. It is conceded on all hands 
that an underground railway for Bombay 
has now become an absolute and immediate 
necessity. Such a railway may eventually i 
have to cover the entire area of the city, — 
touching the main points of overloading, — 
ie., Bandra, Kurla, Victoria Terminus and — 
Churchgate, streiching over 50 kilometres. 
With the entire commercial and admin- 
istrative activity concentrated in the south- 
ern tip of the island city, Bombay has 
acquired a north-south orientation in i 
development. This has created piquant peak 
hour problems of uni-directional traffic, This 
situation must be remedied with the crea- 
tion of an alternative commercial centre im 
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Bombay needs a total of 500,000 
units of houses in the next ten years 
or 50,000 per year. The requirements 
are 10,000 flats for slum dwellers (each 
125 sq. feet), 20,000 flats for lower 
middle income groups (200 sq. feet), 
10,000 flats for middle income groups 
(500 sq. feet), 10,000 flats for upper 
income groups (750 sq. feet). To meet 
this requirements we would need Rs 
37.5 crores a year, including the land 
cost. 


In view of the acute position, 
there are certain stringent measures 
the Government should take: 


1. Restrict the maximum size of 
flats to 750 sq. feet. 


2. Utilise all Government and 
municipal lands only jor tow 
income housing projects. 


3. Revise the Rent Act to ration- 
alise the existing rent struc- 
ture. Standardisation of rents 
will provide more revenue to 
the municipality and the Gov- 
ernment by way of faxes. 
Rents of flats over 1,000 sq. 
feet must be revised and a 
Special charge of 25 paise per 
sq. foot could be levied on 
flats between 1,000 and 1,500 
sq. feet, 50 paise per sq. foot 
on flats over 2,000 sq. feet. 
Such a levy will force people 
to live more economically and 
rent out extra space. Those 
whe have sub-let their ex- 
cess space and make a cash 
profit out of it will have to 
pay more to the Government. 

rere are over 10,000 flats 
with a floor space of over 
1,000 sq. feet in the city. They 
will yield extra rent to the 
tune of Rs 2.5 crores, out of 
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Housing : The Remedy 
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collected by the municipality 
and the Government. 
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4. Amend the existing laws to 
facilitate the abolition of the 


leave and licence system for 
residential accommodation, 
which has become a legalised 
racket, where middle men and 
investors are able to rig prices 
and fleece the needy. 


5. Set apart all gambling taxes 
and revenue earned from run- 
ning the State Lottery for 
housing projects. 


6. Land prices should be frozen 
at 50 per cent of the building 
cost upto Worli and 25 per 
cent north of Worli. 


7. Unutilised lands on properties 
should be steeply taxed, to en- 
sure that property owners 
develop their lands. 


8. Introduce licences and a code 
of practice for builders and 
contractors. > 


9. Make it obligatory for every 
employee earning upto Rs 300 
a month to pay Rs 10 every 
month for ten years, Rs 20 in 
case of those earning upto Rs 
750 and Rs 40 for those earn- 
ing more than Rs 750 a month, 
so as to create a special fund 
for housing. 


10. Levy on special tax at the 
rate of Rs 25 per square foot 
on all new office premises, 
cinema houses and other types 
of commercial and entertain- 
ment projects. 


Health Department, the medical profes- 
sion and citizens to supervise the running 
of hospitals, to modernise, equip and expand 
them and to plan new ones. 


Civic amenities are so bad in Bombay 
that no street or mohalla has a public urinal 
or lavatory. Their absence, naturally, forces 
people to ease themselves wherever they 
can—on the pavement, roads and alleys. 


There can be no instant solutions to the 
problems of a city like Bombay where every 
citizen is a problem unto himself. Quacks 
and demagogues, who have promised quick 
remedies have in the past acquired meteoric 
political influence and affluence for them- 
selves only to fade out, leaving their pro- 
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THE AUTHOR, RAJNI PATEL (b. 1915), 
one of India’s leading lawyers, is Bombay’s 
Congress chief. At the age of 14 he was im- 
orisoned for taking part in the civil disobed- 
lence movement. He was in the forefront of 
the students’ movement both in India and 
in England. Keenly interested in trade 
unionism, he joined the Communist Party 
in 1940 and left it 10 years later because of 
differences with its policies. Mr Patel is also 
President of the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh. 


YOU CAN’T WALK IN BOMBAY. The city’s 
Pavements are crowded with 1,00,000 hawk- 
ers, 33,000 beggars, 60,000 lepers, milk booths, 
fish-stalls and mounds of week-old garbage. 
Besides there is always rubble and earth 
piled up on the footpaths, 


mises unfulfilled. Unless the problems are 
tackled on the basis of a crash programme, 
with the participation and involvement of 
a wide cross-section of the people capable 
of suggesting tangible solutions, the citizens 


of Bombay may soon become inured to exist- 


ing conditions, learning to live with the 
worst conditions. That would be bad for 
this city because it still can be made beaut- 
iful to look at and to live in. 
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Will Make A Better Bon 


THE G JAY i j cen ith i i arries : sahibs gossiping by the sea. 
1E GATEWAY THAT WAS. Apollo Bunder at the turn oj the century, with its pavilion, gharries and burra memsa 5 
The Gateway of India (reminiscent of the Arc de Triomphe of Paris) was built here as a memorial to the landing of King George V and 


—— Rafig Zakaria, 
- EA E 


Queen Marry in 1911 when they visited India for the Dethi Durbar. Later the Ballard Pier, opéned for trajfic in 1895, took the place of Apollo 
Bunder as a better landing and embarkation site. 


All the world’s great cities are in a mess. Bombay is in a worse mess 
than the others. Im forty years the city’s population has imereased 
five times—and more keep comiug in. What are we going to do about 
it? Br Rafig Zakaria, Mahsrashtra’s Minister for Urban Develop- 
ment, gives the answers in an interview to the “Weekly”. 


Question: —Bombay is in a mess; many 
people fear that the city is on the verge of 
collapse. Do you agree? 


Reply:—I am not so pessimistic. The 
situation has, no doubt, deteriorated in the 
last few years. There are two reasons for 
it: (a) haphazard development; (b) un- 
checked migration of people from other 
States, mostly the poor and unemployed, in 
search of jobs. For haphazard development 
the State Government and the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation may be blamed, but 
for the influx of thousands of immigranis, 
who have created the jhopadpattis and are 

the biggest headache, it is not easy to ascribe 
the blame. 


@.—Why did not the authorities act in 
time? Why did they allow these immigrants 
te enter the city and squat wherever they 
liked? 


R.—You are right in saying that the 
Government did not act in time; nowhere 
is the adage, “A stitch in time saves nine”, 
more true than in governmental dealings. 
But there are limits to what the Govern- 


ment can do. Firstly, the Constitution gua- 
rantees freedom of movement in India to 
every citizen. Secondly, every adult is a 
voter, with the result that these people de- 
velop their own political strength. In a de- 
mocratic set-up, drastic action against them 
is not easy. Nevertheless hundreds of jho- 
padpattis have been demolished and alter- 
native accommodation provided. This has not 
touched even the fringe of the problem; that 
is why, along with slum clearance, the Gov- 
ernment has embarked on a programme of 
slum improvement, under which water, 
sanitation and electricity will be provided 
to the dwellers until they are removed to 
authorised sites. 


Q.—Are these jhopadpattis ihe only 
obstacie to Bombay’s proper planning? Are 
you not disgusted by the ugly new build- 
ings which are coming up everywhere? 
And what about the skyscrapers which have 
altered our entire skyline? Delhi has done 
a better job, 


R.—I hold no brief for these ugly struc- 
tures. Perhaps a more vigilant civie admini- 
stration could have given a better look to 
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Bombay. Building contractors have played 
havoc with the black money at their dispo- 
sal; they get away with whatever they want. 
But don’t blame only the authorities; the 
private sector and: architects are no less 
responsible. If they bad wanted to they 
could have played a more helpful role in the 
city’s proper development. One conscienti- 
ous architect can make a lot of difference. 
Take the example of Mr I. M. Kadri, who 
has designed seven buildings near Haji All. 
Has he not given a different touch to the 
whole environment? 


It is not fair to compare Delhi witha. 
Bombay. Delhi has all the land and open 
spaces—like a blank cheque to any archi- 
tect. Bombay is short of space: ours 15 
perhaps the most densely populated city 10 
the world. 


Q.—All this has happened because the | 
Government had no policy, no planning, 9° 
approach to development. 


R.—We accept our share of the blame 
Most of the trouble is due to lack of resour- 
ces. Also remember that what has hap- 
pened to Bombay is happening to most grea 
cities of the world. Have you read Alvi? 
Toffler’s Future Shock? It is a disturbing 
book. He observes: “We are now under 
going the most extensive and rapid urban 


only four cities on the face of the earth at i 
a population of 1,000,000 or more. By 
the number had increased to nineteen. 
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by 1960, there were 141 and today world 
urban population is rocketing upwards ata 
rate of 6.5 per cent per year, according to 
Edgar de Vries and J. P. Thysse of the In- 
stitute of Social Science in The Hague. This 
single stark statistic means a doubling of 
the earth’s urban population within eleven 
years.” 


Toffier concludes: “What such numbers 
imply is nothing less revolutionary than a 
doubling of the total output of goods and 
services in the advanced societies | about 
every fifteen years and the doubling times 
are shrinking.” The changes in the ratio be- 
tween the old and the new are so rapid that 
they have an electric impact, especially on 
urban development. So this is a worldwide 
phenomenon. People blame us, for instance, 
for traffic congestion. But have you seen 
the plight of motorists in New York, Tokyo 
or London? It is ten times worse. You taik 
of the monstrous skyscrapers, but we haye 
borrowed these from the more advanced 
cities to meet the housing requirements of 
Bombay’s growing population. You talk of 
water and electricity, but the 80-crore 
Bhatsai Scheme for increasing Bom- 
bay’s water supply and the Koyna and 
Tarapore electrical generation plants speak 
of the Government’s timely awareness of 
the city’s needs. Likewise, the commission- 
ing of the world-famous Wilbur Smith Team 
to plan Bombay’s road transportation and 
the ready acceptance—despite heavy finan- 
cial commitments—of its major recommend- 
ations are pointers to what is being done 
to rescue the city from chaos. I agree that 
all this is not enough; much more needs to 


be done. But that is the complaint univer- 


sally voiced against urban neglect all over 
the world. 


Q.—Surely things are not as bad in 
New York or London as in Bombay! 


R.—Perhaps much worse in some res- 
pects. May I read to you an editorial from. 
The Times, London, dated April 6, 1972: 


There is a growing awareness that 
Britain’s worst social conditions are 
to be found in the decaying centres 
of our cities. But there is as yet no 
official policy to match that aware- 
ness. The plight of deprived urban 
areas has no single cause. They suf- 
fer from a mixture of bad housing, 
overcrowding, broken families, and 
personal inadequacy. Sometimes 
these difficulties are compounded 
by erratic planning, Poor transport 
and limited job opportunities, It 
is this mixture of factors which 
makes the difficulties of these areas 
so intractable, and any substantial 
improvement must depend upon a 
concerted approach. Yet that is just 
what the Government have failed 
to provide. 


The situation in America is so bad that 
one of their recent studies, Cities in a Race 
with Time, by Jeanne R. Lowe, begins with 
this sentence: “As almost every American 
knows, our cities are in serious trouble.” 
That is why President Kennedy created 
for the first time a Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs in 1963 and empha- 
sised that by neglecting cities “we neglect 
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the nation”, This was a reversal of the Jef- 
fersonian legacy, which warned the Amer- 
icans that their democracy would survive 
only if their farmers were well looked after, 
Since the days of Kennedy there has been 
a shift towards urban development, but the 
results are still far from satisfactory. 

Q.—Do you subseribe to the Jefferson- 
ian or to the Kennedian view? 


R.—In India the Jeffersonian view pre- 
vails, perhaps because our farmers are too 
poor and the rural areas are extremely 
undeveloped. But let us also not shut our 
eyes to both the rapidity and enormity. 
of urbanisation; more and more cities are 
coming up here—as elsewhere in the world 
—and their population is soaring, bringing 
more poverty and unemployment in their 
wake. In an underdeveloped country, plan- 
ning has necessarily to take into account 
the question of fixing priorities in the con- 
text of limited resources. Calcutta, for ex- 
ample, has shown that neglect of cities can 
be a terrible mistake; the Centre is now 
pouring trores of rupees into it. My sub- 
mission is that we should: not react to urban 
problems only when faced with a crisis. 

Q—Do you think Bombay is going the 
Calcutta way? 

R—Unless checked immediately, it 
may. Both the State Government and the 
Municipal Corporation have taken steps in. 
recent years to postpone the evil day. In 
some sectors they have succeeded, in some 
others much more needs to be done. 


More Water 


Q.—In which sectors have they suc- 
ceeded? 


R.—In solving the water problem for 
instance. The 80-crore Bhatsai scheme is an 
imaginative measure, which, when com- 
pleted in June, 1976, would increase Bom- 
bay’s water supply by another 200 million 
gallons per day. Steps are also being taken 
to improve distribution of water by stop- 
ping leakages, and by establishing a more 
rigidly regulated system of supply. The In- 
ternational Development Agency, an affi- 
liate of the World Bank, has come forward 
with a substantial loan for this purpose, 


Efforts are also being made to ease traf- 
fic congestion. The fly-overs at Peddar Road 
and Marine Drive are instances in point. 
The construction of more than 4,000 tene- 
ments per year by the Housing Board and 
2,000 by the Municipality for the middle- 
income and low-income groups has been a 
boon for the homeless. For the working class 
the new stadium at Dadar and the proposed 
Art Centre at Backbay Reclamation, on a 
plot of 5 acres given by the State Govern- 
ment, are steps which would enrich the 
cultural life of Bombayites, 


Q.—What is being done about the thou- 
sands of dilapidated buildings? Every mon- 
soon brings death and destruction to so 
many unfortunate tenants. 


R.—The State Government has already 
established a House Repairs Board for this 
purpose. Due to legal difficulties and finan- 
cial limitations its progress has not been as 
rapid as it should have been, but within ten 
years the Government is hopeful of either 
repairing the 30,000 odd houses or—where 
repairs are not possible—demolishing them 
and putting up new buildings in their place. 


~—Continued on Page 39 
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one-sided. And not even the US marines 
would believe that the Marxists were inno- 
cent or helpless victims of Congress violence, 
Indeed, to hear the Marxists condemn vio- 
lence, one might be tempted to believe that 
Enoch Powell and Ian Smith will soon de- 
claim against racialism. 


The message may be loud and clear 
only in West Bengal, but there can be no 
doubt that peopie all over India have voted 
against violence and extremism. Of course 
they have also voted for change,’ indeed 
radical change. But they want change with 
peace and stability. There can be no other 
interpretation of the equally shattering de- 
feat of the parties of both the extreme left 
and the extreme right. 


It is a sad commentary on the costly 
election machinery the country maintains 
that at the moment of writing—full 86 hours 
after the last vote was cast—not even all 
election results are available, leave alone 
other essential data. 


But even if all the relevant information 
was available, no useful purpose would be 
served by embarking on a hair-splitting 
analy~‘s of the performance of each party. 
The completeness of the Congress sweep 
makes the exercise superfluous. 


In Maharashtra, for instance, the Con- 
gress has 223 seats; the next Party, the Jana 
Sangh, only 5. And the position is not much 
different in most other States, Tronically, the 
second party in West Bengal and Bihar is 
the Communist Party of India, a junior and 


now somewhat pathetic ally of the almighty 
Congress! 


and Diu, 


other States, except Manipur, the 
two-thirds majority in 12 of them. 


HOW THEY FARED 


In Meghalaya the All Party Hill Leaders Conference, 


Inajority—ihe Congress getting only 9 seats. In the Union Territory of Goa, Daman 
the Congress could Secure only a solitary 


Congress achieved a comfortable majority—a 


un 
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The diminution of the Opposition par- 
ties, to the point of their extinction in some 
States, is not something to be happy about. 
A live and vigorous Opposition is as essen- 
tial to a democracy as a stable government. 


But it is not entirely without reason that 
India has once again returned to a pattern 
of “one-party dominance” with a vengeance. 
A case can perhaps be made out that the 
two-party system works only in affluent de- 
mocracies like those of Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, the only two countries indeed 
which can boast of it. ° 


Countries like India, with their bewild- 
ering diversity and abysmal poverty, need a 
Strong, centrist, but Tadically oriented party 
of national consensus to keep extremism of 
either variety at bay. To search for a two- 
party system in our conditions may indeed 
be unrealistic and quixotic. 


Nor is the dominance of one party by 
itself the proverbial thin end of the wedge. 
All depeads on what the party in power 
does and whether or not it faithfully goes 
to the electorate for a renewal of its man- 
date after every five years, 


In Mexico the same pariy has been in 
power since 1912. This has not meant the 
death of democracy there. Nor are frequent 
changes of government in countries like 


Pakistan or Thailand signs of democracy at 
work. 


It is to be hoped, however, that some 
conscientious Congressmen—especially from 
among the several hundred new faces in 
the various legislatures—will take it upon 


with 32 seats, won a slender 


seat (in Daman). But in all 
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VOTING IN GOA. The Maharashtra- 
wadi Gomantak Party bagged 18 seats 
and the United Goans 10 in a house of 
30. The Congress could get only one 
Seat and that in Daman, 


themselves to act as a responsible oppositio 
within the ruling party, so that the norm: 
checks and balances of the democratic 
tem do not disappear along with the luckle: 
Opposition parties. ae 
Even on the morrow of India’s tryst witl 
destiny, many brave Congressmen, like H. 
Kamath, K. T. Shah and H. N. Kunzru, 
sumed the dual role: of loyal partymen 
vigilant Opposition hawks. A repetition 
such performance need not be frowned u 
now, especially if it does not interfere wi hS 
the discipline of a party which, howev 
amorphous, is a little more homogeneou 
than it was before the Great Split in 196 


It is clear that Mrs Gandhi was able 
drive home to the people her message tf 
the peaceful transformation of society th y 
seek will be possible only if the States have 
governments which pull in the same d - 
tion as the Centre. The illiterate voters 
to have grasped this reality more read 
than political theoreticians seem able 


despite the benefit of costly education, us! 
ly abroad. 


But having done his duty by the p 
Minister, the Indian voter will watch 
fully whether she keeps her promise 
“Garibi Hatao” or not. And he knows 
she knows that she no longer has an 
for any yacillation, inaction or failure, 


What Indira Gandhi will do in the 
ahead remains to be seen. But she is far 
shrewd a politician not to know 
electorate, like fate, can be fickle. She 
left 1967 tar, far behind, But 1976 is not 
far away. silane Trai 


to oblivion, from where many of them will 
find it extremely hard to re-emerge. 

To talk of Indira Gandhi’s magic with 
the masses, of the halo round her head ne- 
cause of the country’s yictory over Pakis- 
tan and of the refurbished image of her 
Congress Party after the parting of ways 
with the late unlamented Syndicate will be 
to stress the obvious. Yet no analysis of 
the election results can overlook these all- 
important factors. 

Even so, this is by no means the whole 
story. The reasons for the present Congress 
victory—which is even more climactic than 
its triumph in the Lok Sabha polli—are much 
deeper and go back perhaps to the aftermath 
of the 1967 General Election in which the 
undivided Congress lost power in half the 
States and managed to retain it at the Cen- 
tre only with a considerably reduced 
majority. 

Ji—as was generally, repeatedly and 
gleefully proclaimed at the time—the out- 
come of the 1967 election was a “revolution 
by the ballot-box”, then this must be the 
only revolution to have been devoured by 
its children. 

The cacophonic all-party or multi-party 
non-Congress coalitions that rode to power 
on the crest of the anti-Congress wave did 
a more thorough job of discrediting them- 
selves in two or three years than the Con- 
gress had done in two decades. 


IN THE DURGAPUR, Asansol and Barrack- 
pore areas of West Bengal, there was much 
violence. Protest marches were held in 
check by heavy police bandobast through- 
out the State. 
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FREE AND UNFETTERED. The tribal women of Bastar, in Madhya Pradesh, 
turned out en masse to exercise their democratic right. 


Mrs Ganahi’s charisma has much to do 
with her overwhelming victory in the recent 
poll. But another reason for it is the elec- 
torate’s reluctance to re-enact in the States 
the kind of sordid drama that began soon 
after 1967. 


What a contrast this is to the course of 
events in Ceylon, where the United National 
Party (often described, with good reason, 
as the Uncle Nephew Party) and the Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party, founded by the late 
husband of Mrs Bandaranaike, have alter- 
nated in power four times! 


The total rout of the Communist Party 
of India (Marxist) in its principal strong- 
hold, West Bengal, is without doubt the high 
point of the Assembly Elections. Here again, 
the voter has proved to be a shrewd judge 
of the Marxists’ record when in power, al- 
though the liberation of Bangladesh and 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman’s well-timed visit 
to Calcutta were undoubtedly a big help to 
the Congress. 


The West Bengal Congress leadership 
may yet make a mess of things because of 
complacency, arrogance, incompetence or 
sheer lethargy. But it is a major achievement 
that an opportunity has been opened up for 
redeeming 2 State which appeared to be be- 
yond redemption until election eve. 


Some pontificating pundit is bound to 
turn round soon enough to take to task all 
those who are joyous over the virtual deci- 
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mation of the CPI(M). He will disdainfully 
point out that, even though the Marxist vote 
has fallen sharply enough to reduce the party 
in the legislature to a miserable rump of 
its old self, the Marxists still retain a sub- 
stantial share of votes in West Bengal. 


So they do. But then Kamaraj had an 
even larger share of votes in Tamil Nadu 
when the DMK wiped him out politically. 
India has chosen, not the proportional sys- 
tem of voting, but the British style of poll- 
ing. It has an inexorable logic of its own. 
What happens to a party which loses most 
of its seats in the legislature, irrespective of 
its share in the vote, should be obvious 
from the pathetic plight of the Kerala 
branch of the CPI (M). 


To get back to West Bengal, no one 
except those blinded by prejudice or perver- 
sity will be taker- in by the Marxist clamour 
against the so-called Congress terror. There 
was, to be sure, some violence in West Ben- 
gal on polling day. But no one can say 
that it vitiated the voting throughout the 
State. Even if all the 35 constituencies wheré 
Marxists feel they were let down are con- 
ceded to them, it will make no difference 
to the Congress Party’s crushing majority 
or the CPI(M)’s humiliating defeat. 


The main point, however, is that what- 
ever visience there was in West Benga! 
before or during the poll was by no means 
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Jt was cold. He stood looking out at the 
4 moving clouds casting scudding sha- 

over the silent garden. The light from 
$ dows m glimmered on the balcony and 
his ae the closed door at the end. Beyond 
touche house brooded silently in the dark- 
it erst toil walked across the balcony, his 
ness. hoing on the tiled floor. He reached 
feet nee d door and stretched out to grasp 
the chop, hesitated and then, with a quick 
oe threw open the door. 


dar. 


The room beyond was touched with sil- 

. moonglow glistening cold off the heayy 
vie iture, waxing and waning with the 
{uM ding clouds outside. Burton fumbled his 
he across. The stair-landing was beyond 
AH light welled up from below. He put 
is hand on the banister and felt his way 
m slowly. He had taken the turning in 
the stairs when something made him 


~ Jook up. 


His eyes had grown accustomed to the 
light coming from the hall below and it 
blurred his vision when he stared at the 
gloom at the top of the stairs. And then, 
very faintly, he saw it: somethin g—a 
woman—stood leaning on the stair-rail, 
looking down at him. The light caught the 
gold of her hair and touched the pale robe 
she wore, fluttering slightly in some unfelt 
breeze. Burton started and then blinked... 
and she was gone—while Burton stood 
riveted to the stairs, the hairs on his arms 
rising, not wanting to believe what he had 
seen. He closed his eyes deliberately, count- 
= ed five, and then opened them again and 
looked up. A flash of lightning flared 
through the landing windows, etching the 
scene with whiteness: there was nothing 
there except an old lace tablecloth, yellow 

with age, moved by the breeze. Burton sigh- 
“ed and went down the stairs, smiling. But 
he was still rather shaken. 


i 


lainfully He took some time finding the water 
xist vote and he was angry with himself because his 
he party hand shook. He refilled the carafe and, rather 
rump of reluctantly, began to climb the stairs again. 
1 a sub- | It seemed to be very lonely up there and 
zal, | he climbed slowly. He was only halfway 
had an | UP when he heard the scrunch of gravel 
il Nadu | nder the wheels of a car. He looked down 
litically. a and saw a small black Herald draw up and 
nal sys- I its horn beeped briefly. The old man shuffi- 
of pol- | a out of one of the rooms, climbed painfully 
its own. a ee the steps and began to talk to the 
es most E ccupant of the car. They appeared to be 
active of į arguing because there was the growl of 
obvious i another man’s voice when, suddenly, the car 
zerala gem ched away and raced down the drive at 
breakneck speed. 
e 

a Aa ae JES old man stood a while gazing after the 
clamour | bao as car, shrugged and shuffled 
r. There | aPpoint © the house. Burton grunted in dis- 
est Ben- else Ree He had hoped that someone 
can say Night b come to stay in the house that 
hout the off. t ae the old man must have put him 
es where the ol Pi reassuring, though, to know that 
are con- ang Walk n was still around. Burton turned 
ifference ness, whist ack up the stairs into the dark- 
majority 3 “Ng softly to himself. 

t. 


H 
along ie ad Crossed the anteroom, walked 
When fony and entered his own room, 
the baleony 4, mbered that he had not closed 
“familiarity oe felt reluctant to leave 
in Spite of Y Of his room and it was almost 
> imself that he walked out onto 
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the balcony and approached the high door. 
The room beyond was in complete darkness 
now. The moon was hidden behind banked 
clouds and there was a rumble of thunder. 


He had reached the door and was closing it 
when: a 


“Don’t close the doort Don't lock me 
out!” 


Burton froze. He had a wild desire to 
slam the door shut, but it was too late now. 


She was standing in the dark room, the 


reflected glow from his light illuminating 
her faintly. 


Slowly, Burton backed away from the 
door. She came nearer, hesitated, and step- 
ped on to the balcony. Burton’s senses were 
reeling. He wanted to run, to ask her name, 
to say something, but from some deep 
memory the thought came that he should 
never turn -his back, never ask anything. 


He stood there, looking at her as she 
came closer. 


She said: “Why does everyone run 


away? Why have I always to wait and wait 
and wait...” And she threw her hands up 
to her face and her whole body shivered and 
she began to sob uncontrollably. 


She was there in the shadows... 


He did not will his next move. She 
was there in the shadows; she was against 
him; she was cold and he shivered and her 
soft English voice whispered in his ear and 
her hair smelt of roses and he was Scared; 
and then he was no longer scared and they 
were warm... 


“Put out the light...” 
Oh, Lord, what am I doing, where am I? 


“It’s been so long, so long...” 


The fragrance of roses, and the cold 
without, the cold without... 
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- der. Peal after peal after peal. He struggl i 


elukote Collectio 


If l'm asleep, wake 
No don’t, don’t, don't... j 

The drumming and the thr 
the rose-rain, showering, d 
down... 


“Oh it's so warm! So wond 
derfully, wonderfully. . Sf 


erfully, su: 

: : meets 
It was blood-warm and there was t un- 
and surged and the thunder reverbera’ 
and then roared out of him, drenching im, 
drowning him, engulfing him in roses, roses, 
Toses...and after that there was quiet. 


E woke to the sound of birdsong. | 

sunlight streamed into the room, he was | 
covered in sweat, and someone was 
ing at the door. 


He arose, bleary-eyed, and stumbi lee 
across the room. The old man was waiting | 
with a cup of tea. z 

“Good morning, Sahib, did you slee 
well?” AEA 

Burton grunted and staggered back 
bed. He felt spent and tired and his he: 
ached. Later, when he was bathing, the so: 
stung his shoulder. He looked at it in the 


mirror and found it had been bruised and 
scratched. He felt slightly ill. 


He was still uncertain of himself when 
he signed the book, his name, address, — 
nationality, his hand trembling slightly. He — 
asked the old man: “Was there anyone else x 
in the Residency last night?” “i 

The old man shook his head. “No, Sahib. = 
No other sahib spent the night here.” 


Burton shuddered and asked the way to- 
the Commissioner’s house. He wished he did _ 
not have to call on the Rangamanis, but he 
knew his mother would never forgive him 
if he didn’t. He began to walk to the other 
side of town. anid 


It was long after eleven that morning 
when a liveried servant showed him into 
the Commissioner’s house. He stood stari 
out of the french-windows at the rose gar 
den, wondering if he should broach the to) 
to Mrs Rangamani: surely she would knon 
something about the legends of the Resi 
dency. ? 


He heard her coming into the room ane 
turned around, hesitant, uncertain., ae 
Suddenly he felt faint. “Mrs Ranga. 
mani?” he asked. =f 


She nodded and smiled and th 
threw highlights off her blonde 
Burton closed his eyes, his thou. 
doscoping madly about women an 
tions and a man in a. black Herald and 
Commissioner's wife. i 


“Why, John Burton," 
her soft English voice cu 
thoughts, “are you still 


the Commissioner | 
pectedly,.. 
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DOWN AND OUT. A Pak plane, plummets to 
lost only 29. Our pilots complained of Pak re 


its doom. Our verston pu 
luctance to engage them in 


in battle. 


is Pakistani losses at 94 aircrajt. 


Pakistanis admit io having 


THE AIR STRIKE STORY by Air Marshal M. S. CHATURVEDI (Retd) 


The 14-day war dispelled all 
doubts about our Air Force. 
Why did the Pak **pre-emptive” 
strike fail? What was the stra- 
tegy adopted by the JAF? How 
important to our advance were 
the paratroop drops over 
Tangail? 


A Special Feature For Air Force Day 


considerable tactical advantage. The Japan- 
ese did substantial damage to the American 
fleet at Pearl Harbour; the Israelis were able 
virtually to wipe out the UAR Air Force 
by such an attack. 

The PAF failed because their attack was 
not a surprise at all to the IAF. They had 
expected the PAF to time its first attack 
during the full-moon period. They had 
therefore taken adequate steps to guard their 


a retaliatory attack by fighter bombers, 
which could have been undertaken almost 
immediately, or a thorough pounding of 
enemy targets by the pomber force, which 
naturally takes time to mount because of the 
initial elaborate planning. 


The first alternative would certainly 
have put the Air Force in the headlines, 
but its effectiveness would not have been 
as much. The choice therefore was obvious- 


} 


Ma, 


ei si A LTHOUGH technically the birth of the aircraft and radar installations ly the second alternative and, from a LETTIN 
3 IAF dates back to 1932, it was non- The second reason for the ineffective- military point of view, the decision was cor- j over ene 
effective until the war years. The IAF ex- ness of the PAF raids was that the attacks rect. These bomber raids were carried out | ie E o? 
| panded into 10 squadrons during World War were not intensive enough—in fact they against Murid, Mianwali, Chander, Sargo- | elds of 
$ IL IAF officers and men won many were sporadic, with two, or at most four, dha, Risalawala, Shorkot Road and Masroor. The Pak 
i gallantry awards. aircraft on one target. If they had concen- The first objective of the air force ina _ this area 
3 When Partition came, the IAF was left trated on fewer airfields with a large number war is attainment of air superiority, so that G—* attack w: 
as | with 6 squadrons—mostly fighter bombers of aircraft, they might have achieved better our own land and naval forces may do their | by them 
and some supporting units. In the 25 years reæults Why PAF commanders failed to job without any interference from enemy came out 
that have elapsed since, the IAF has become concentrate” their fire-power is something aircraft. This objective can be achieved by | The | 
a force to reckon with—it showed its mettle only historians will be able to tell. destroying enemy aircraft on the ground and fire a 
: : 5 wes : =po 
pays and dispelled all possible doubts in By midnight the same day (December in the air. Sustained air offensive against eee 
‘ 3), our bombers began pounding PAF sta- enemy air force is necessary if any fruitful from Ante 
At 1740 hours on December 3, 1971, the tions and other military targets; 23 Canberra results are to be achieved. The IAF kept same tim 
Pakistan Air Force launched extensive at- sorties were carried out that night and this pressure on the PAF in the initial stages tacks, de: 
tacks on our airfields at Srinagar, Avanti around 100 tons of high explosives deposited (first three days) at a very high pitch and vehicles ; 
z eae Pathankot and Faridkot. The on enemy territory. completely neutralised enemy air power in pressure : 
e peer e e Hipo sue: 3 Why did it take six hours for our Air ie Eas throughot 
Ree a always ensa delibe gue T TEFL ETT pave been The Battle of Chhamb is an interesting | p w 
oS eliberate. The choice was perhaps between example of concentrated enemy air sorties. tricted fr 
d The same 
Shakargay 
Istani tan 
sf Operatii 
Sauged by 
that We n 
In tim 
Shortage Q 
More gun; 
Under Suc 
© availa 
Setting the 
Prce, Such 
3 ly, bec 
Verywher 
Plt 
“SCREWED”. The IAF's unabashed dictionar 5 z Join, U 
what happened to 36 Pak planes that never. pene tli 
ground, This wreck lies at Tezgaon Airfield in Bangladesh. a exe 
» altho 
Ve 
THE “WHOLE” WORKS. Pock-marks on Barisal Airfiel been 
< j- d ài 
testify to [AF supremacy. After Pakistan’s pre-emptive Ses AY Mili 
on December 3 failed, IAF sorties (over 300 a day as against r The I 
Pak’s 60) relentlessly pounded enemy airfields in both sec- 7 expose 


fers and successfully anchored the Eastern wing. 
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ld certainly 
e headlines, 
t have been 
was obvious- 
and, from a 
sion was cor- 
. carried out 
nder, Sargo- 


and Masroor. The Pak Army launched a fierce attack in 


this area on the night of December 3-4. This 
3 attack was three times as strong as the one 
by them in 1965. By December 5, Pak tanks 


came out iu the open, supported by the PAF. 


The IAF was called in to add as much 
fire-power as possible. It took on the PAF 
aireraft and successfully prevented them 
f any fruitful from interfering in the land batile. At the 
he IAF kept same time, our aircraft made constant at- 
2 initial stages tacks, destroying enemy tanks, convoys of 
igh pitch and Vehicles, gun Positions, POL dumps, etc. This 

air power iM Pressure by IAF aircraft was maintained 
throughout the Chhamb Battle, till the 
enemy was thrown back and finally res- 
tricted from making any further attacks. 
he same story was repeated by the IAF in 
P Shakargarh and Longewala, where 27 Pak- 

'stani tanks were destroyed. The intensity 

; Fos Sf operations undertaken by the IAF can be 
s Fused by the average of 300 sorties a day 
at we mounted. 


In times of war, there is always un acute 


o z ? 
e Age i everything. You want more men, 
= guns, more aircraft. It is very easy, 
t such circumstances, io fritter away 


ir force in a 
ority, so that 4 
may do their 
from enemy 
_ achieved by 
ye ground and 
nsive against 


an interesting 
ny air sorties. 


e a i 3 5 x 
ies able resources in penny packets, for- 
fore 2 the main aim. In the case of an air 


„> Such a thin 
“Asily, because ai 


ere at th 


& can happen all the more 
Teraft are required almost 
© same time, 


Joint ie be said to the credit of our 
Botley commanders that this was 
ae lowed toh 


ar, Sinco appen during the Indo-Pak 
have PEN tremendous pressures must 
Many Milits eee from time to time by 
Th “ary field commanders, 

e 
lY epog TAP selected the 


re vast and complete- 
: Underbelly is p 


f Pakistan—the main 


| over enemy territory. On December 3 itself, 23 Canberr, 
| tonnes of high explosive in the West. Our bombers al. 
| fields of Murid, Mianwali, Chander and Sargodha. 
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LETTING “EM GO! A cloud cover won’t hold these bombs as they whistle down 


a sorties dropped over 100 
so plastered the enemy air- 


rail-and-road communication line between 
Karachi and the Punjab—as its priority tar- 
gei. They undertook extensive attacks 
against it right from Sukkur in Sind to the 
Lahore Marshalling Yard. A stage was 
reached when the supplies from Karachi to 
the battlefront were reduced practically to 
a trickle. Pakistan’s Attock Refinery and 
Karachi’s oil installations were attacked on 
December 3-4 -and, according to foreign 
paper reports of eyewitnesses, these fires 
were burning till a. week later. These tar- 


gets were the objects of the IAF’s second 


-i 


visit, which kept the fires alive much after 
the end of the war. On -December 15, a 
trainload of tanks was destroyed by IAF 
aircraft in the Nayachor sector. 

Transport support to land forces is an- 
other important function of the air force. 
The army wants constant and continuous 
supply of men and material in various thea- 
tres of war. The quickest means of such 
supplies being by air, the transport planes of 
the air force are wanted almost everywhere. 

On December 11, 1971, Dakotas, Packets, 
AN12s and Caribous flew 50 sorties to drop 
one full battalion of troops and 152,400 kg 
of stores in the Tangail area. This was a 
major operation requiring complete coordi- 
nation between army and air elements. In 
order to sustain the airdropped troops. a 
number of sortie; were flown on December 
12 and 13 to drop a further 84,000 kg of 
supplies. Tie operation secured a success for 
our troops in that area; its failure’ would 
have completely upset army plans and 
allowed a breather to Pak troops. 

A very interesting feature of transport 
support cperations during the war was the 
use of helicopters in this role, In the Eastern 
Sector, from December 7 onwards, helicop- 
ters began transporting troops, light guns, 
ammunition and POL. In three days of ope- 
ration, the helicopters had flown over 150 
sorties to lift nearly 1,200 troops and 10,000 
kg of supplies. These operations were not 
confined to daylight hours alone. A third of 
the sorties were flown at night. These ope- 
rations contributed a great deal in capturing 
Sylhet. 


The biggest heliborne Operation took 


_ Place on December 11 and 12. December 11 


saw 161 helicopter sorties carried out, tran- 
Sporting nearly 1,300 troops and 6,000 kg of 
supplies in round-the-clock Operations. On 
December 12, there were 140 sorties which 
airlifted < 800 troops and 33,000 kg of sup- 
plies, including RCL guns, gunshells and 
mortars. A good portion of the credit for 
the speed with which the army moved in 
the Eastern Sector must go to the IAF, 


The story of the recent Indo-Pak War is 


thus the success story of our Armed Forces, 
in particular our Air Force. 
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A “BOHUDI” FOR BENGAL—AT LAST. 

West Bengal’s first non-bachelor Chief M 

Bhavan for the swearing-in ceremony wit 

barristers. Mr Ray was elected leader in 

office is a “bed o; nails, but 

Bengal the Congress is forming its own Ministry wt ye > 

pation. Chief Ministers of other States who have Te ra ; ; bo A Uf i 

are: D. Bandodkar (Goa); Mohammed Alimuddin ( Ms Be oe ia One 
chirpy ar 
grandmot 


hmìr); 
about for 
e Electorate 
em, Lis AE Nee : sounding 
the other 
PADHARO, GHANSHYAMBHAI Shri Ghanshyam Oza became such frig 
the new Congress Chief Minister of Gujarat by chance—because Bekari In 
of the unremitting rivairy between the two leading Gujarat Con- 
gressmen, Ratubhai Adani and Kantilal Ghiya. Oza said Gujarat RRR was 
Ministers would no longer kave security guards and sentries and { „told her 1 
would boycott ostentatious occastons. fear itseli 
that if or 


go away. | 
became tc 
mutter so: 
become he 
advantage 


TRAFFIC STOP- 
PER Glenda Allen 
is a London-bor™ 
actress. She plays 
a glamorous “Clip- 
pie” (bus conduct- 
ress) in the film 

he 
l Buses, The Jil™ 
-L has been adapte 
fmu successfu 
2 television series. ° 


SUCCESS GOES BETTER WITH... D. Dev- 
arej Urs, Leader of the Mysore Legislatir 
Congress Party, was elected Chief Minister 
of the State. Mr Urs stayed out of the As- 
sembly contest but will now seek election 
later from his home constituency of Hunsur. 
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Pr BACH I KARKARIA ©] 71 Qe 
How Red Riding NRoughshed dealt with the Big 


nister of 
tory. He 
of Hari- 
lent and 
electri- 


pad “Lupus Yahya”, and fed Grandma Elee- 
torate on minced Cong-o patties and Socialist 
paraihas. j 


NCE upon a time, fn a cottage near the came hopping through the marigolds, he 


woods, there lived a girl called Red pounced upon her with a bloodcurdling yell 
Riding Roughshod. Now you might exclaim and was about to swallow her alive when, 
—and rightly so—“What a strange name for suddenly, a burly moustachio’d soldier 
| a girl!” But this wasn’t her real name, which strolled out of the bushes. His hands were in 
was Indrani or Indu or something. It was his pockets and he was whistling “Sam 
a pet name given to her, because her best Bahadur”. Sizing up the situation in a trice, 
friends were Russians and even as a child he snapped his fingers, and, before you could 
she was the biggest bully for miles around. say “Trevor Keelor”, down zoomed a mon- 
ne day, RRR was feeling bright and strous gnat and knocked the wolf out cold. 
ae and a she decided to visit her sick ent said RRR, clapping her little 
grandmother who she had quite forgotten ands, From her basket she took out a medal 
About for some time. Grandma’s name was and an extension leenan pressing them 
ete (The whole family had odd- into the grateful soldier's palm, danced aS 
sounding names.) Grandma’s house was on away. 
the other side of the woods in which roamed Soon she was at her grandmother's gate. 
a became such frightful monsters as Garibi Indica, Seeing her, all the servants rushed out, say- 
—because Bekari Indica and other local horrors. But ing: “Missy baba, missy baba! How are you? 
arat Con- RRR was not afraid. Because her teacher had What have you brought us? We won't let you 
i Gu told her that there was nothing to fear but pass through if you don’t give us all some- 
pigs “fear itself, and her father had taught her thing.” “All right,” said RRR, “I promise all 
that if one ignored these monsters, they'd of you a gift.” To the Bengali mali she pro- 
go away. She also knew that if the monsters mised to weed out all unruly elements and 
became too overpowering, she had only to let his plants develop and profit. She pro- 
mutter some magic cliches and they would mised a Wizard of Oza to the Gujarati cook. 
become her eternal slaves and work to her She told the watchman from Madhya Pra- 
advantage. desh that she would free him from his 
ee Mish(e)rable existence, and to the Maha- 
Illustrated by MARIO rashtrian bearer she promised a life-size 
statue of Shivaji. 
aE oS Se 
So RRR set out, carryi s This made everyone very, very happy. 
all sorts of delicious ee Bae ee They cheered and applauded and carried 
op Aa With socialism, minced Cong-o patties, REALS S rename Eos ee = a 
i pea ents baked in their skins, and currant- Ree S EA ae ae eens g 
| cakes, She knew Grandma Electorate Sr cy, Es, saic: tro) caud, you are mylonly 
į Would love these things and would PRO DGS hope.” Red Riding Roughshod opened the 
į darling grandaughter a big, bi ees Am basket and laid out the tempting spread. 
Srything she ask edifor! Granny was oh so pleased! She slurped over 


the minced Cong-o patties, she lovingly 
skinned the dissidents and, on the socialist 
paratha, she choked—and died! 


_ RRR was 
f singing the late; 


skipping through the woods 
st Lata Mangeshkar hit, bliss- 
e that in the shadows there 
e big bad wolf of Pindi called 
ya. In her cottage 


ikka kababs and crunched 
a of millions of men, 
Bf the sn children. He now waited 

“est prey of all. As little RRR 
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India’s charming 


land 
holiday ian pote 
from J. 
West Bengal has everything a tourist can desire, ness, w 
i of the | 
P from snow-capped mountain peaks pi 
E and green hills to flat golden beaches. : 
ESM In between are the rich plains that it 
aig ith histori i being 2 
L Í studded with historical relics, pensa 
i ii - seats of art and culture, being it 
E PEE = ATA 4 which 1 
i z priceless terra-cotta, wild life sanctuaries, eee 
ie and of course the one and only Calcutta. ae 
i i But the 
i Ali this and many morelattracnons ee 
é are yours when you visit West Bengal. on" 
i Also, there is excellent accommodation If tl 
i available in Tourist Lodges at pee 
ae Kalimpong, Darjeeling, Santiniketan, Digha, a 
E 
E Colourl 


For details contact : 


TOURIST BUREAU 
3/2, Benoy-Badal-Dinesh Bag (Dalhousie Sar.) 
East, Calcutta-1, Phone : 23-8271, Gram: TRAVELTIPS 


Home (Tourism) Department, Govt. of West Bengal. ~~ 
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Unwind thetensions of a long day. Take a trip to dream- 
land on a genile Rubberised Coir mattress —gentle 7— 
enough to relax tired muscles and firm enough to f 
support you. No uneasy sinking sensation and nolumps: 


Rubberised Coir is a cool blend of coir and latex. Air 
moves freely through porous layers to keep you cool 
and comfy. It's reasonably priced and long tasting.. 


Rubberised Coir is versatile. Apart from mattresses f 
cushioning is available for chairs, divans, bolsters and 
pillows. It makes a springy, airy underlay to protect f 
an expensive carpet. It is idea! for hospitals and audi- 
loria —it does not absorb spills and can becleanet 
easily with a wet cloth. 


Sir— 
„special 
i 
i 
f 


Live with the soothing comfort of Rubberised Coit. | 


alas: j | : 
m ae.” es ee 1 Springy, protective underlay Easy-to-wash shions 
for expensive carpets pillows and cus™ 
for the home, 0. 


Dream M ‘lady, in the comfort of on a 
RUBBERISGEHED 
COUR 


e Cushioni ng COIR BOARD coeno ii 
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hilosophies are concerned: If all 
modern idealist justification of life js 
divine d, has existence got any significance? 
on answers this question by insisting 
Neitzsc n must have the courage to “dance 
that Beige of the abyss” and say Yes to 
on 2 ave power of life in the very mo- 
Bele ot acknowledging its nothingness, 
m 


J would like to quote a famous passage 
J. P. Sartre's work, Being and Nothing- 
from which probably answers the dilemma 
Bert modern man in this age of “endless 
o ome 
anxiety and anguish”: 


‘Every human reality is a passion in 
hat it projects losing itself so as to found 
oe and by the same stroke to constitute 
Pe in. itself which escaped contingency by 
being its own foundation, the ens causa sui, 
which religions call God. Thus the Passion 
of man is the reverse of that of Christ, for 
man loses himself so that God may be born, 
But the idea of God is contradictory and we 
lose ourselves in vain. Man is a useless pas- 
sion.” 


If this is to be taken as true, the “world 
without God” is indeed the “world beyond 
despair”. 

Nasik PRAMOD PATIL 


Colourless Holi ? 


Sir—I was very disappointed with your 
„special issue on Holi. The issue lacked 
everything which a special number of a re- 
puted periodical should have. We, the read- 
ers, expected this issue to be as colourful 
as the festival but it was no more than an 


“unholi” issue! So please do not fool us like 
this in your coming specials. 


Rajpura KRISHAN KANT MITRA 


—__ 


Sir—I waz disappointed to see the Spe- -~ 


cial Holi Issue which has two pages on Holi 
and nine on elections. It should have been 
exactly the opposite, 

The average reader is not interested in 
deep, complex subjects. Such subjects must 
not run into more than one or two pages 
at most. “Myself in India” should have 
been shortened to half or one page. I like 
articles such as “Kuwait Today”, “My Dear 
Mr President”, “At A Meditation Camp”. 


Ahmedabad K. V. SHAH 


Sir—Your “Holi Special”: seldom has 
the WEEKLY been so “off colour”. 


Rohtak HARJIT SINGH 
Our Duty 


Sir—My compliments to Bikram Vohra 
on a very fine piece on the rehabilitation of 
wounded soldiers and bereaved families. It 
is our moral duty to rebuild their lives and 
the article certainly highlights what is be- 


ing done and what needs to be done in this 
direction. 


A word about the cover photograph 
and others of Sunil Dutt and his troupe pub- 
lished along with the article. Although very 
good in themselves, they are a little out of 
place—one could see the author valiantly 
trying to connect them with the main theme. 


99 APO Major SATISH KHANNA 
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NEXT WEEK 


THE MAHARS: Dr B. R. Ambedkar was a 
Mahar. This colourful community of 
Maharashtra, which has played anim- 
portant role in Indian history, is brought 
inte focus by Eleanor Zelliot, In colour 
and black and white. 


TIRUPATI—INDIA’S RICHEST SHRINE: A 
journey with V. S. Thirumalai to the 
famous pilgrim centre. 


INDIAN MINIATURES: An appreciation by 
Geeti Muzaffar Ali of the Various 
schools of Miniature Painting. With re- 
presentative examples in colour. 


THE INVISIBLE HEROEs: A special Air 


Force Day feature by Air Marshal M. S. 
Chaturvedi (Retd). 


i SIBERIA TO RAJASTHAN TO SIBE- > s 
RIA waterfowl in their thousands fly 

to meet their resident friends. Rare 

photographs by Hanumantha Rao. 


THE GIRL IN THE RESIDENCY: Story by 
Colleen Gantzer 


PLUS: Easter features, 


THE OLD WORLD. A 


In the whole of China, there are no 
over a million, Pumps, fertilisers an 


touch of the city can be seen in the jersey-an 
as compared to the customary baggy biueblack dress of the elders. 


“Hindi- 


MINI COMMUNIST. A young Re 

peers from behind her flag while ce ee 
The one million Chinese schoolgoing child- 
ren are drilled in military fashion and a 
total sense of dedication to Mao is cultivated 
Started during the cultural revolution as a 
civil police body, the Red Guard Movement 
has its members enlisted from among these 
children. The children take their job “vell 

pelly seriously”. Right: “That’s for Yankee 


imperialists” —or was! A young schoolgirl, 


practises a bayonet thrust in her school com- 
pound. Rifle drill, spear thrusts and staff 
fighting are all part of the curriculum 
Hatred for American Imperialism was incul- 
cated from childhood. Usually there is a pic- 
ture of a Red Gua rd or a Thought from 
Chairman Mao in the background. All the 
children wear Mao badges. 


s in India so in China, most of the rur 


live in thatched huts and mud houses. Mechanisation is still i 
more than 135,000 tractors for a demand of 


d drainage pipes are 


India and China have a comp k 
porder 2,200 miles long, W 
have had am unbroken conta è 
stretching back to centuries t 
iravel, trade and exchange of 
ligious and philosophical iad 
Jawaharlal Nehru tried to beat 
China and India u 
China’s aggressive posture leadin | 
to war in 1962 alienated it Pe 
us. China continues to sapai 
Pakistan on Kashmir and Bangi Y 
desh—and has mow joimed haat 
with Capitalist USA. Can we make | 
friends with the Chimese? s 
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al population (80%) 
n its early stages. 
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HE People’s Republic of China was ad- 

mitted to the United Nations in Octo- 
per 1971, putting an end to several years of 
$ ision and apparent indifference on the 
ee: the world to China's being enrolied 
Bee. comity of nations. Since 1971 China 
ae drawn attention to its “openness” 
through subtle diplomatic manoeuvres. 


To understand China’s willingness to 

en a dialogue with the outside world, it 

A Ressa, to know something of the Com- 

ae hierarchy and the changes that Have 

taken place in Chinese society since the 
Maoists took over in 1949. 

Mao Tse-tung and his Communist col- 
Jeagues inherited a legacy of backwardness 
and poverty that had been the lot of the 
Chinese masses under the Nationalists led 
by Marshal Chiang Kai-shek who later fled 
to Taiwan. The Communists’ battle against 
ihe social order began in earnest. The first 
three years saw the Peking Government in- 
troduce drastic measures to overhaul the 


system. 


by B. K. KUMAR 


The San-fan (3-anti) and the Wu-fan 
(5-anti) campaigns were launched on a na- 
tionwide scale. The objective of the “3-anti” _ 

campaign was to fight the three evils in 
Government: Bureaucracy, Bossism and 
Subjectivism. The “5-anti” campaign was 
against corruption, bribery of government 
workers, tax evasion, theft of state property, 
cheating on government contracts and steal- 
ing economic information. 


The measures adopted to eradicate these 
deeply ingrained practices were severe. 
(They however enabled the Government to 
stabilise itself economically and embark on 
a carefully planned nationwide First Five- 
Year Plan just three years after it took over. 


The initial severity was labelled by the 
world as inhuman torture. To the Chinese 
Communists it was simply getting rid of an 

evil as expeditiously as possible. The tough 
line paid off and a marked economic reco- 
very was made during 1953-57, at the end 
of which period the Chinese economy had 


a Teturned to its pre-war (World War II) 


evel, 


Then came “The Great Leap For- 
ward”, as the nation called for a “strong 
and Wealthy” Chinese society. To raise pro- 
eee steel, blast furnaces were erected 

ne Yards of homes. Agricultural com- 

a. teen industrial plants were put on a 
Sa ae © = In the fright ie 
one, over 60 million people 

eltort abilised to participate in an all-out 
o boost production. Several small 

units were set up all over the 


ndustrial 
ntry, 


at the initial successes did not last 
The whole economic 
like a house of cards. 
Was si eme of “communisation”— 
wmultaneously Initiated to revo- 

ati eee mily style of living by eli- 
nas awii incentives for individual 
ae peop) y _Sapped the enthusiasm 
usia cat ©. Political disagreement with 
cided with this collapse. The 


—Continued 


AT THE THEATRE. On the Chinese stage 
tainment have given way to stories denou 


dri 


, Tomance, adventure and light en 


neing imperialists (mainly 


and eulogising Communist heroes. The stars call themselves “so 


pride in their politicised art. Any art that 
revolutionary. A favourite ballet is Wome 


ier 
is non-political, they say 
n’s Red Detachment, The 


TV are likewise geared to disseminating Communist propaganda. 


cheer for Mao. Chinese 


Het. And a 
THE GRAND FINALE. The end of a Canton balle n ieee Ge frowned upon. 


theatre is fully political and anything frivolous or non-po 
The costumes of the artistes are usually military and the 
written for mass consumption. “If we gave the people 


themes of ‘the ballets are 
ballets like Swan Lake,” 


says a Chinese actor, “they wouldn’t understand it.” 


Soviets stopped economic aid and withdrew 
scientific and technological experts who had 
greatly helped the Chinese economic reco- 
very during the first decade. It was a pe- 
riod of gloom. 

Mao's Great Leap Forward did not 
work because it was not realistic. It how- 
ever brought about a regimented way of 
life as dictated in the communes and result- 
ed in a sense of collectivism. In a way it 


A Day in the Life of a Teenager 


“I wake up at six in the morning, 
do the household chores, have break- 
fast and go to school by 8 o’clock. The 
first session finishes at 11 o'clock. I 
come home, eat lunch and back to 
school till 3 o'clock. I then work 
another hour at home. After 4 o’clock 
T like listening to the radio and read- 
ing the newspapers.” 

Chinese children usually concen- 
trate on political news, both of 
national and international importance. 
Boys and girls go out together but 
“dating” in the Western sense is not 
known. A young girl says: “I often go 
out with boys of my own age, We play 
png-pong or engage in some sports. 
Mostly we discuss the creative appli- 
cation of Chairman Mao, so we can 
work well and become good revolu- 
tionaries.” Children are taught to opt 
for the countryside after graduation so 
they can be “re-educated” by the pea- 
sant masses for six months. Many of 
them also spend six months in facto- 
ries. 


Teenage indulgences are limited, 
Sex is diluted to a secondary biologi- 
eal function, The cinema is largely 
educational, Fiction is usually woven 
around socialist heroes and anti- 
imperialism. 


~CC-0. Bhaga) 


was a return to tradition. Sharing the com- 
mon hearth and home had been a dominant 
factor of Confucian society. But there was 
one major departure: loyalty was now 
directed to the large mass of society rather 
than to the clan or the family. This new 
allegiance changed the sense of values of 
the Chinese community. 


Mao’s idea probably was to extend the 
spirit of collectivism further by infusing the 
same idea into governmental machinery. 
He intended doing it in two ways, One was 
to defuse “power centres” in the government 
structure; the second: to find a place for 
himself in the hearts of his people and im- 
press his thinking upon all Chinese so they 
would invoke his advice and his guidance. 


Contrarily, between 1961 and 1966, 
there was a surprising restoration of values, 
moral as well as economic, which go with 
private life, happiness and enjoyment. Bu- 


WRITING ON THE WALL. Red Guards in Canton stroll past a wall covered with 
Mao’s Thoughts. It is part of the duties of a Red Guard to make big posters of 


Mao’s sayings and paste them on city walls. 


reaucrats became plump, the Party 


turned stiffer in their attitudes, cor cadre | io sna 
became rampant and politicians batty c transfe 
alienated from the masses, Pro ame, An 
graphs began to fall. A staggering ney hers al 
of “centres of power” also emerged at E eon 
regional and central levels of adminis nist Pi 
tion. Descending levels of the hier è Steel 
emerged prominently and groupist ion the pa 
cies grew. den. were 3 
ber a 
_ For Mao Tse-tung, this was a i were a 
challenge. He felt that the country wae | rectific: 
coming a “revisionist”. It was a most ‘i Schools 
turbing deviation and had to be prevent Some o 
Another battle had to be started to ae | Tae 
the fast-settling plasterwork of bureauenn | themse 
and officiaidom. Material incentives to mae But 
people work had to be abolished along wi | very 5 
easy-going ways and habits of life, ae 
This led to the Great Proletarian Cultų. battles | 
ral Revolution in August 1966. ly the F 
7 tervene 
"Little Generals” ay 
As before, to remove “de-proletarian- le 
ism” and “neo-capitalism”, the first step was p 
te capture those people who were respon- as pon 
sible for “corrupting” Chinese society, Liy poes 
Shao-chi (Mayor of Peking), Tao Ch’u, Ho fe th 
Lung, Lo Jui-ch’ing (Chief of the Army in Bee 
Staff) and many other prominent Chinese the Ta 1 
officials were sacked. In order to dissociate ter post 
himself from that “revisionist group”, Mao pening 1 
created a counter-government (or resist- volved i 
ance army). He called it the People’s Own also had 
Government, made them wear the Hung the Red 


Wei-Ping (Red Guards) badge and establish- 77 TA 
ed himself as the leader of his “Little Gene- 
rals”. The Red Guards were commanded to { 
“bombard “the Headquarters” (meeting: 
place of Liu Shao-chi’s group), to ferret ‘ 
out the culprits wherever they existed, lo 
catalogue their crimes and further incrim> f At 


Revolutic 


nate them in  mass-criticism meetings. If no soy 
such culprits went through the process of men u 
“struggle-criticism-reformation”, they might sex ha 
then be freed. The. Cultural Revolution was f a cold, 


perhaps only an intense rectification cam- fi Fil 


paign in which those that did not, fall m : if it we 

line were criticised and either “correc i Chines, 

or sacked for refusing to atone. That was f use co 
how many among the China-watchers ofthe f 

“ world described the Cultural Revoluti ; ae 

To them it was another “cover” fabrică disease 
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ich power from the anti-Maoists and 
to ae it to those loyal to Mao, 
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Among those who fell were 16% mem- 

-< and alternate members of the Eighth 
bers w Committee of the Chinese Commu- 
Central ie and 8 out of the 15 “Vice Pre. 
nist ee the State Council. About 68% of 
Pale Br ficials’ atthe” provincial level 
BIE Pad and 50,000 out of a total num- 
ia re 000. cadres in the “Stage Counen” 
Bee iced to attend re-indocrination and 


F “ rn . 
ification classes at the “May 7 Cadre 
ie n 


hools” specially opened for this purpose. 
Boe of them were just “sent down” to the 
So : 

illages to do manual labour and re-cducate 
village: 


themselves in class ideology, 

But the revolution did not come abour 
very easily. There was stiff resistance jn 
Shanghai where two warring groups, the 
Maoists and the Liuists, engaged in pitched 
battles in factories and in the streets. Final- 
ly the People’s Liberation Army had to in- 
tervene on January 23, 1967, to clinch the 
January Revolution. The Mao group ulti- 
mately came on top. 

The Red Guards overplayed their roles 
as reformers, Their activities began to cause 
unnecessary disturbances in otherwise 
peaceful cities. The PLA was called in to 
tame them. The Army was also given the 
job of clearing the walls, besmeared with 
the Ta Tze Pao (the ubiquitous big-charac- 
ter posters) which sometimes carried re- 
vealing information against the persons in- 
volved in the Cultural Revolution. They 
also had to fight against armed groups of 
the Red Guards. 


In April 1969, at the end of the Cultural 
Revolution, a meeting of the Ninth Part 


SEX IN CHINA 


At one time, women in China had 
no soy in sex. They were available to 
men when men wanted them. Today 
sex has been unsexed and made into 
a cold, antiseptic function. 


Films and magazines shun sex as 
if it were written with four lette 


rs and 
Chinese 


women are discouraged to 
use cosmetics or wear jewellery. 


Shanghai once had 250,000 prosti- 
tutes, It has none today. Venereal 
disease is unde r check. In ihe land 


of opium, no one takes 


opium or 
drugs. 


According to Chairman Mao: 


n hold up half the sky. And, 
tY part, ure determined to keep 
half at the same height as men.” 
Chinese 


for the 
the; 


women get free hospital- 
nedical cdre, nursery and 
Is, 


; 56 paid days before 
child : y e 
free ttl» free birth-control pills and 
ti + Ortion (on application) facili- 


i e to their esto S 
terparts. ir Western coun 


pre marriages are 
ae fo “like marrying 
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like”. A 
; microbiola- 
is telection’ bridge builder confines 
9 another bridge builder, 

Word airen stands for 


1a ; 
With 14 nd Chinese romantics use it 
thle variety, 


neon erecicact 


BRAINWASHING — CHINES. 
brought to book. To atone for h 
are put upto remind the peopl 


Congress of the CCP was held. Although 
Mao had lived up to his vision of the Grand 
Revolutioniser, he little perceived the dan- 
gers of having Overprotected high army of- 
ficials, including his own close comrade-in- 
arms, Lin Piao (the Defence Minister), who 
was named as “Mao’s successor” in the 
Party’s New Constitution adopted at the 
same Congress. 


The chaos that had resulted in the Cul- 
tura] Revolution period had necessitated 
Mao’s ultimate reliance upon the power of 
the Army. The Cultural Revolution also 
achieved tremendous success in reviving the 
enthusiasm of the masses by giving them a 


sense of participation in the task of nation- 
rebuilding. 


Mao's Red Book 


It was clear that the “Revolution” was 
carried out almost entirely at the instance 
of Mao himself. That explains the appear- 
ance of Mao’s Red Book of Quotations. Mil- 
lions of copies of the book were printed and 
widely distributed among the masses. It 
was seen in everybody’s hands during the 
period of the Cultural Revolution. All 
the mass media in China were mobilised 
to quote and requote Mao’s words. Many 


people outside China could not understand . 


the universal application of Mao's Thoughts. 
They were largely directed to maintaining 
discipline and keeping the point of ideology 
unsullied. ' 


The Cultural Revolution was over and 
a period of rebuilding society on a new 
footing began. Since the foremost “design” 
was to increase mass participation in all 
types of nation-building, the “triple alli- 
ance” scheme-—in which the masses, the 
military and the party worked in close con- 
cert—was encouraged. That explains the 
reasons for an unprecedented spurt of acti- 
vity in the field of “recreation arts’ (dramas 
and operas) in which “revolutionary masses” 
acted their parts in “revolutionary operas” 
staged to present the heroic struggle waged 
by the People’s Liberation Army against the 
Kuomintang “Raj”. Soldiers and members 
of the party were sent to the village to help 
peasants increase agricultural production. 
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MAJOR SURGERY WITHOUT AES. Y 
THETIC. Acupuncture is an a are 
By inserting needles into certain specified 
Points in the face and body, a surgeon can 
temporarily benumb a patient's 

1970, over 400,000 Operations had 
formed by acupuncture in China. 
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NING TO KICK HARD. Young 
Piste! exercise, Some courses last up 


t 
healthier revolutionary. 
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COST OF LIVING 


Days of pay required for a 
Chinese worker earning a basic 
wage of 60 Yuan monthly to pur- 
chase various items: 


Cap 2 days 
A Cheap Suit 50 days 
Pyjamas 6 days 
A Restaurant Meal 5 days 
Bar of Soap 1 day 
Chocolate > day 
Wristwatch 60 days 
Bicycle 90 days 
Shoes 10 days 
Suitcase 25 days 
Wine 3-15 days 
Sewing Machine 100 days 
TV Set 425 days 
Car 12,000 days 
——_ 


WE w 5 
eee INHERIT THE EARTH. Young 


e. To what exte 
Miposed on the 


m remains to be seen. 


boys undergoing vigorous 


to six years and call for 
tremendous stamina. A healthy body, it is believed, makes a 


nt contact with the West will sof 


IN MY HUMBLE 


OPINION... 
makes a speech clutching his copy 
the boy will go to Junior Middle 


A little boy in a nursery cluss 
of ... those Thoughts! From here 


School and Senior Middle School 
—4fter that college (Ta-Hsueh). 


Revolution; now they would reform and re- 
volutionise local administration. 


The process of 
Provincial level] 


a year for all the 29 new 
provincial party committees to get establish- 
ed. In the Brocess of provincial party re- 
form, there was one disturbing note. About 
60% of the key positions on such committees 
were occupied by military men. Again, 21 of 
the 29 first secretaries belonged to the army! 

This develo 
Maoist belief: 
otherwise the 


pment went against the 
“Party Leads the Gun”. Even 
infiltration and dominance 
of the army into the Political life of any 
country could not be tolerated, since it 
threatened its internal stability, 


Maoists are brought up on austerity and 


ten the spartan Tegimen 


ng 
ign Institute Melukote 


group led by Chou En-lai wanted to respond 
to the Americans’ desire for patching up re- 
lations with Peking—because it would go a 
long way in tilting the balance of power 


and guarantee their Safety vis-a-vis the So- 
viet Union. 5 


But the extremist group led by Lin 
Piao was not in favour of shaking hands 


with the American imperialists. They felt 
that M 


cialism 
ed more. A serious debate must have en- 


The next noteworthy development was 
the cancellation of the National Day Parade 
on October 1, 1971. This gave rise to spe- 
culation in the world press. Reasons for the 
cancellation varied from Lin Piao’s acci- 
dental death to his removal from the office 
of Defence Minister. 


The logical conclusion of an outsider 
based on the evidence available was that, 
since Lin Piao had lost Mao's confidence 
and since Mao continued to enjoy the larg- 
est support and the backing of the largest 
number in the army as well as the govern- 
ment and the party, Lin Piao had to go. 


With the fall of Lin Piao, the incon- 
gruous situation that had earlier emerged, 
with the military dominating all fields of 
political power and control, was remedied, 
At present Huang Yung-sheng, Chief of the 
Army Staff, Wu Fa-hsien, Commander of the 
PLA Air Force, and Li-Ts'o-peng, First Po- 
litical Commissar of the PLA Navy, are al- 
ready being ignored. Lin’s other hard sup- 
porters may also be on the way out. 


Is China heading for another revolu- 
tion? It is extremely difficult to answer the 
question. However let us not forget that Mao 
has been preaching the idea of what is call- 
ed pu-tuan-te 
or Continuous Revolution”—for years toge- 
ther. In simple terms, this means that China 


should continue to remain in a state of per- 
manent revolution. 


revolution—“Uninterrupted 
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by BIKRAM VOHRA 


What are the realities of the 
Sino-US communique? India 
finds herself inside a triangle. 
Do we align ourselves with one 
side at the cost of the other two 
or do we stay neutral? Will Sino- 
US aid resurrect Pakistan again 
into our enemy? Has the com- 
munique isolated Rassia from 
South-East Asian affairs? Will it 
freeze US-Indian relationship 
(especially after the US stand 
on the 1972 conflict)? Could the 
coming together of two major 
enemies also signify a mew era 
of peace and co-existence? 


AO came to power in 1949. At that 
time he preferred closer relations with 
the US than with the Soviet Union. Ame- 
ricans had the money and the technical 
knowhow. The war had decimated Russia. 
But Mao changed his mind. Three days after 
the People’s Republic of China was born, 
Russia exploded its first atomic bomb and 
upset the balance of power. Mao tactfully 
changed his plans and gradually inched his 
country closer to the USSR. 


While Mao made a three-month pil- 
grimage to Moscow in 1950, Liu Shao-chi 
(the interim Head of State) recognised the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, which 
was engaged in battle with French colo- 
nials, backed indirectly by the US. 


Mao talked Stalin into recognising and 
aiding the 600 million anti-imperialist peo- 
ple of Vietnam. It was a risky move, since 
the USSR was in financial difficulties at 
home and reluctant to take on another bur- 
den. Peking and Moscow signed a Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance 
on February 14, 1950. Stalin’s eagerness to 
befriend China came from the fear that 
coolness might send China into US arms, 


Three months after the Treaty was rati- 
fied came the Korean War. President 


— 
Thoughts of Mao 


Every Communist must grasp 
the truth: “Political power grows 
out of the barrel of a gun.” 


As for the imperialist coun- 
tries, we should unite with their 
peoples and strive to co-exist 
peacefully with those countries, do 
business with them and prevent 
any possible war, but under no 
circumstances should we harbour 
any unrealistic notions about them. 
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THE COST OF “THE COMMUNIQUE”. Marshal Chiang Kai-shek with Madame pr E 
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US friendship. The 85-year-old Marshal, leader of 12 million Nationalist Chinese, We. 
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and Capitalist America 


ared the neutralisation of For- 
manra D R was geared for battle Me, 
Te ar China was forced to commit 
by oors beyond the Yalu river to halt 
bee ane of American troops. In 1953 the 
tne vs ee agreed upon and South Korea 
foe ite lot. withsthe US itis North 
Bee into the Communist camp. 


In Vietnam the partition at the 17th 
Parallel under the Geneva Convention saw 
th Vietnam line up with the US. North 
Sam signed a treaty with the USSR and 
ia For the first two years Mao’s China 
had to toe the line of the USSR. Tħe re- 
newal of the five-year Sino-Soviet Treaty 
(1950-54) depended on Soviet goodwill. 
After having accepted the Marxist- 
Leninist line propounded by Soviet Com- 
` munist Party theoreticians, the Chinese 


China carried out their first 
nuclear tes! in 1964. 


The first significant factor show- 
ing their nuclear confidence was the 
Chinese option to employ the riskicr 
U-235 instead of plutonium. This they 
did successfully. Paradoxically the 
Soviet knowhow (uranium diffusion 
plant at Lanchou) had helped China 
turn nuclear, Although the USSR 
finally realised this danger and stopped 
the exchange of a prototype bomb in 
1959, the diligent Chinese had picked 
up enough information to break away 
on their own, 


CHINA’S NUCLEAR STORY | 


SOVIETS WATCH OVER CHINESE BORDERS. Russian soldiers on the Kamen- 
naja ridge, at the Soviet Chinese border, after the Chinese launched an attack in 
March 1969 on Damansky Island on the Ussuri 


l river. Sino-Russian relations are 
at present strained—Chinese acceptance of US overtures adding to the hostility, 


Western observers reassured them- 
selves that the 1964 explosion was 
only symbolic of China’s “Great 
Power” status and. that, 


realised that it obstructed their expansionist 


IKE been the ideal opportunity to siart a war in zs 
ver the ne dit Chi tgs oe ee ambitions. Chinese theoreticians began to the Middle East. a 
nes O ea tt, China wou o no more in this iticise iet i ti d so be- 3 
2 rtly act Sas criticise Soviet interpretations, and so e : ier 
ch vas throw, | direction, gan the first rift in Sino-Soviet relatione e pagšt incident to upset Mao was 
TS. i r z Khrushchev's visit to the United States, es- 
In May 1966 China concluded u China slowed down on her external contacts ecially since China had decided to hav 
au i thermonuclear test, and after that pro- and began to look inward. Its leaders realis- PERO to do with the US Seige Me 
duced a series of Medium-Range Bal- ed that, to become a great power, they must e9. x 
listie Missil es (MRBMs), Nuclear 


first become economically strong. 
Speculators be 
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It was not until February 1960, at a 
gan to feel that, at such i } z meeting. of the Warsaw Pact Powers, that 
would bypass the IRBM They postponed their attack on Taiwan. Khrushchev openly denounced the Chinese 
lari Range Ballistic Missile) The internal cleaning-up begun, Mao realis- as warmongers. The Chinese retaliated by 
d go right on to the ICBM (Inter- ed the need for Soviet aid and bent over denouncing Khrushchev as a traitor to Com- 

COntinental Ballistic Missile) backwards to renew the Sino-Soviet Treaty. 


munism. The shooting of a US U2 plane 
From the readings of the first In 1956 the Democratic Youth of China over Russiajin April marred the success of 
Seven nuclear tests in China, it has turned Communist. China began to compete Khrushchev’s visit and gave China a good 
it, estimated that it could have made with the Soviet Union as the leader of Inter- keg of talking powder. A 
= first MRBMs (700-1,000 nautical national Communism. She also made the Khrushchev called off a possible sum- _ 
i wes) and, by 1970, built teete o unprecedented move of participating in East mit with Eisenhower and continued to main 
Perationa) force of 90, European affairs. These excursions into Eu- tain cordial relations with the US. Chir 
The ICBM s rope gave China self-confidence. Sino-Soviet ridiculed Khrushchey’s policy. The i 
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A 1973. By 1975 Gis p ee relations hit a new high. But, in 1958, Mao Soviet rift became public when China com- 
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In October 1961, relations deteriorated 
further when Khrushchev openly criticised 
Albanian leaders for following the Chinese 
political line. The Soviet agreement to sup- 
ply India with jet fighters irritated the 
Chinese. 

The Cuban crisis incens 
ese Communists felt that Russia 
ered before an imperialist power. 
same time, China embarked on @ 
against India. 

Up to 1966, China and the Soviet Union 
had registered over 7,000 border violations. 
But the violations had been limited to minor 
skirmishes. 


On March 2, 1969, China launched an 
attack on Damansky Island on the 
Ussuri river. The Chinese timed the attack 
to coincide with the crisis in the West Ger- 
man Presidential Elections. China probably 
did this to show that, after exposing Ame- 
rica as a “Paper Tiger” in Vietnam, it could 
further expose Russia’s soft underbelly 
and also reopen the question of Sino-Soviet 
borders, which China felt were imposed 
upon her during the imperialist days. 


ed China, Chin- 
had cow- 
About the 
war 


China also continued its game of pluck- 
ing countries off the Soviet bandwagon (Al- 
bania and Rumania). The keynote of China’s 
relations for the future is expected to be: 
Distant towards Russia but warm towards 
the rest of the Communist Bloc. 


The Nixon visit to Peking in February 
this year also antagonised the Russians 
further, coming as it did after 20 years of 
enmity and indifference. Russia has already 
warned against overtures to China. 


As late as 1968, the dramatic change in 
Sino-US attitudes would have been unthink- 
able. The first inkling of a US-Chinese en- 
tente was apparent after Soviet tanks in- 
yaded Czechoslovakia and Chou En-lai and 
Lin Piao called the Russians “Fascists” and 
“New Tzars’—labels many Americans 
happily endorsed. 


On May 36, 1971, Nixon dropped a mild 
hint at a White House dinner for Rumanian 
President Nicola Ceausescu. Instead of call- 
ing it “Communist China”, he referred to the 
country as ‘the Republic of China”, The 
Rumanian President is believed to have 
played an important part in bringing about 
the Sino-US togetherness. Another key in- 
termediary was President Yahya Khan, who 


AND THERE'S A HAND, MY TRUSTY FRIEND! Bhutto meets Chairman Mao 


Tse-tung soon efter his nomination as President 
getting the Chinese to condemn India for its “na 


ings with Bangladesh. But China declined Pak’s offer of a war pact with them. 


had just about everything to gain by play- 
ing the role of Cupid. French and Swedish 
diplomats are also believed to have played 
important roles. The late Chinese specialist, 
Edgar Snow, wrote in “Life” Magazine that 
the head of an unnamed European mission 
in Peking had visited Nixon twice in 1971. 


Nixon, since 1951, had always blamed 
the Democrats for losing China to the Com-_ 
munists and had been a rabid ferreter of 
local Communists cells. But, by 1960, his 
views had changed and he was saying: “Our 
attitude towards China should not be so 
rigid. We should not say we will not re- 
cognise a country of 600 million people.” 


After a seven-year spell in political 
isolation, he declared in 1968 that a time 
had come to get to grips with the reality 
of China. After entering the White House, 
Nixon made discreet relaxations on trade 
and travel. He set his Foreign Policy Ad- 


pe NIXON CAVE MAO. The American President's visit to Peking in Februery 
his ye neee ‘ history. In a joint communique, the two nations agreed to ad t 
anchsheel (Five Principles) of Peace and Co-existence. To show the Sai 


of his intentiovs 


eh gr cas 3 € 
Nison presented the Chinese with ao» American buffalo 


viser, Henry Kissinger, the task of getting 
China to agree to a meeting. 


On February 17, 1972, amid adverse and 
friendly speculation, Richard Nixon became 
the first American President to touch 


Chinese soil. In the seven-day meeting, top 1 
Chinese leaders exchanged views in an ab ‘oe 


mosphere made more cordial by the US 
disillusionment over the Russian stand in 
West Asia and its mishandling of the 1970 
Polish uprising as well as the Brezhnevilss 
incompetence over the Berlin Settlement. 


At the end of the visit, th 
China settled on the same basic P 
adopted ai the 1955 Airo-Asian Conferent 
in Bandung. These call for Tere 
for sovereignty and territorial integrity ° 
all states; non-aggression against other 
states; equality and mutual bene 
co-existence and non-interferenc’ 
ternal affairs of other states”. 
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jn Asia and stressed the importance 
ee eee tension by improving Sino-US 
of re unications—to minimise the risks of 
ieee ae Standing and accidents. The US 
enc mnorted the rights of the peoples in 
ane East Asia to govern their own lands. 
ica said wherever there is oppression, 
there is resistance. It stated itself against 
hegemony or the power rule. China also 
firmly expressed its support to Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia to attain their goals. 


The US stressed that the people of Indo- 
China be allowed to determine their own 
destiny. It envisaged a total withdrawal of 
all its troops. But it would continue its sup- 
port to the Republic of Korea. 


China maintained, in the Sino-American 
communique, that India and Pakistan 
should, in accordance with the UN Resolu- 
tion, immediately withdraw all their forces 
to their own sides and, in Jammu and Kash- 
mir, to the ceasefire positions. China firmly 
supported the Pak Government and people. 


Both sides agreed that international dis- 
putes should be settled on the basis of the 
Five Principles (Panchsheel), and not by 
resort to force. 


They also agreed that progress in the 
normalisation of Sino-US relations would 
be for the benefit of all. Both wished to re- 
duce the danger of any international mili- 
tary adventure. They accepted that neither 
should seek hegemony in the Asia Pacific 
region and said they were opposed to ano- 
ther nation seeking such a stronghold. Nei- 
ther would negotiate on behalf of a third 
party or enter into agreements or under- 
standing directed at other states. 


Japan's Position 


The US and China agreed to maintain 
contact through various high-level channels 
and facilitate trade and commerce. The So- 
viet Union is not commenting aloud on the 
meeting, although it did warn countries 
against fraternising with China. Most un- 

aPpy over the Sino-US communique is 
Japan. Although Nixon reiterated friendly 
ties with Japan, the country feels left out 
pee cold. It faces the possibility of losing 
eee to China and China to the US in 
Witio con: Japanese exports ran to $700 
lion ae Taiwan, with imports at $200 mil- 

- that wasn’t bad enough, it now 

ose its trade to China. 


ae 1903 Japan has ranked as the 
iaie. ane trade country. In 1966 the ex- 
at $5574 mie Ca at $621.4 million, in 1967 
Though ne ton and in 1968 at $549 million. 
Ways mak Topped, Japan knew it would al- 
Set the a up. But US competition has up- 
Danese market. 

wee China was Japan's fourth larg- 
à patter US, Australia and Canada. 
little bit Nixon Visit compels Japan to do a 
Japanese jg p cE-pedalling. What hurts the 
the fis that they have played ball with 
look upo: a China all these years. They 
€ communique as a betrayal, 
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On the part of the US, Nixon called for , 


“TLL TAKE TAIWAN!” At a state dinner in Peking, Premier Chou “chopsticks” 


something off a not too happy American President’s plate. The toughest hurdle 
on the Nixon visit was Taiwan. Political observers feel that the US has sold Tai- 
wan down the line. Marshal Chiang Kai-shek has condemned the betrayal of 
Taiwan and retracted his decision to retire from office. 


‘THOUGHTS OF MAO 


The People’s Liberation Army has developed its vigorous revolution- 
ary political work—which is an important factor in winning victory over 
the enemy—on the basis of a people’s war and of the principles of unity 
between Army and People, of unity between commanders and fighters 
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and of disintegrating the enemy troops. 


Our slogan in training troops is: “ 
officers and soldiers teach each other.’ 
combat experience. The officers should 
they have made other people’s experi 


more capable. 


Officers teach soldiers, soldiers teach 
The fighters have a lot of practical 


learn from the fighters and, when 


ence their own, they will becoine 


Ideological education is the key link to be grasped in uniting the whole 


Party for great political struggle. 


importance. It will be a major effort, for this 
time Japan will have to establish a rela- 
tionship without US support. 


The Chinese said Taiwan was the big- 
gest block in the improvement of Sino- 
US relations. They claimed they were the 
sole legal government. The US conceded 
the legality and said all they were interest- 
ed in was a peaceful settlement in Taiwan 
by the Chinese themselves. 


President Chiang Kai-shek (85), who 
had decided to retire this year, has had a 
change of heart—since he believes that the 
Sino-US meet has not in any way changed 
Mao's anti-Taiwan posture. Government of- 
ficials in Taipeh have expressed “shock and 
disillusionment” over the Nixon-Chou com- 
munique. 


A statement by Andre Malraux (the 
French intellectual who briefed President 
Nixon on his Peking trip), that Taiwan 
would go to the People’s Republic after 
Chiang Kai-shek’s death, has resulted in a 
wave of resentment in Nationalist China. 
James Wei, Director-General of Govern- 
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Unless this is done, the party cannot 
accomplish any of its political tasks. 


ment Information, called such interpreta- 
tions “crazy speculations”. ` 


But Taiwan is upset. Japan has already 
branded the Chiang Kai-shek regime as 
one which does not represent the people of 
Formosa. Till now the US had upheld the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government. Japan's bold 
and unprecedented declaration signifies a 
possible US desertion. 


Although the US has stated that it will 
live up to its treaty commitments in Taiwan, 
there was consternation over Nixon's agree- 
ment to pull out, especially as it did not re- 


affirm US commitment to defend Taiwan 


against an attack if matters were not settl- 
ed peacefully. The omission is heightened 


by the US pledges to South Korea and 
Japan. 


Taiwan's leading philosopher, Lin Yu- 
tang, sald Nixon's trip to Peking was like 


Neville Chamberlain’s to Munich. He con- 


sidered the move to be the first crack in 
US-Taiwan relations, He said: “Mr, Nixon 


is a man of peace. So was Neville Cham- 
berlain.” 


decade-old enmity stands 
against more than 2,000 


years of friendly contact... A 
survey of Sino-Indian relations 


down the centuries. 


BEFORE THE GREAT BETRAYAL. Nehru 
end Indira Gandhi with Premier Chou En- 
lai at a cocktail party in Peking, 1954. Dur- 
ing his visit, Nehru pointed oul errors im 
Chinese maps of the Sino-Indian border. 
Chou En-lai explainec these away as an 
oversight and, in 1956, even declared that 
China had recognised the MacMahon Line. 
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| FRONTLINES. Incia’s common borde 3 
Bhutan, The 650-mile belt in NEFA is a ee ee China 


HOUGH contacts between India and 
T China can be traced back to the earliest 


centuries, they were not sustained through- 
out history. Traders and missionaries braved 
the mountains and the seas and there was an 
exchange of goods and ideas. Chinamsuka 
(Chinese silk) is mentioned in ancient texts. 
Culturally India gave more than it received. 
Buddhism was introduced in China in the 
first century A.D., during the reign of the 
Han Emperor Ming-ti. Gobharna and Kas- 
yapa were the first Buddhist teachers to go 
there. In subsequent centuries many others 
followed, among them Buddhabhadra (200 
A.D.), Kumarajiva (400 A.D.) and Guna- 
varman (431 A.D.). Boddhidharma, who 
belonged to Kanchipuram and who spent 
nine years (527-536 A.D.) in the Shao Lin 
monastery, was the founder of the Ch’an 
school of Buddhism. The word “Ch'an” is 
derived from dhyana and it later develop- 
ed into Zen Buddhism in Japan. 


Many Chinese monks and scholars came 
to India to study Buddhist scriptures at first 
hand. There are Chinese translations of some 
of these texts whose originals in Sanskrit or 
Pali can no longer be traced in India. Hsuan 
Tsang spent 16 years in India (529-645) dur- 
ing the time of King Harsha—of them five 
were spent at the University of Nalanda. 
His piety and scholarship made un a legend 
in his homeland. (Wu Cherg-en wrote a 
story based on his travels. Called Monkey, 


SINO.INDIAN RELATION 


it is one u! the world’s most delight, f 
a 


THE TRADITIONAL BOUNDARY BETWEEN 
INDIA, TIBET AND SINKIANG 


THE CHINESE CLAIM OF 1959 AFFIRMED 
BY PRIME MINISTER CHOU EN-LA/ 


WHERE THE CHINESE ARE AFTER THE 
1962 INVASION (ARROWS SHOW POINTS OF ATTACK) 
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1a ie calculated without counting the 440-mile frontier n Sikkim. 
MacMahon Line, which was demarcated by the Simla Convention of he $ 


fables.) Fa Hian (399-414), Sun Yus 
A.D.) and I-Ching (671-695 A.D.) 
among other well-known pilgrims, 


(539 
were 


„ Hsuan Tsang’s visit led to diplomai, 
ties being established between Harsha 
Kanauj and the Tang Emperor, Such rit 
tions between China and India were ome 
sionally kept up during the Indo-Afghs, 
and Mughal periods. Muhammad bin Ty a 
laq appointed Ibn Batuta as his ambassad È 
to China in 1325. (Based on his expedition 
to Khurasan, some critics of Tughlaq Be 
that he entertained foolish ambitions st 
conquering China.) Bukka, founder of the 
Vijayanagar Empire, sent an embassy ih 
1374. 


For more than a thousand years Indja 


and China mair‘ained contacts with each 


other, Then, for several centuries, there was 
a blank until after the British had establish: 


ed themselves in India. They wanted to safe. | 


guard the frontiers of their newly acquired 
empire from possible žesigns by Russia ani 
China. For this purpose: they souchi i 
ing in Tibet which, th: :¿h nominally sub: 
ject to Chinese suzeraimty, was an autono- 
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mous theocracy. In 1774 Warren Hastings | 


sent a mission to the Tashi Lama of Shigatse. 
Tibetans did not like the British presence 
but it was not until 1887 that they shows 
their resentment. In that year *>2y nyaged 
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the Aera] Graham. In 1906, England 
out by signed a convention according to 
and China former agreed not to annex Tibe- 
which Be and the latter promised not to 
tan terri a foreign power to interfere 
hid Sra affairs of that land. England 
in the tied to open telegraph lines con- 
See trading centres in India. 


allo 


In 1913, the British Government propos- 

a tripartite conference between Tibet, 
ed and Britain in Simla. A convention 
C aA as a result of the meeting and was 
critialled in 1914. According te this, Tibet 
in divided into three zones. Chinese suzer- 
Rist over Tibet was recognised, but China 
ainty d not to convert Tibet inte its province. 
Pe Chinese Government later repudiated 
‘ad initialling of the convention on the 
ground that it could net accept the proposed 
4gino-Tibetan boundaries”, It was at this 
time that agreement was reached on the 


» frontier between Tibet and India from 


Bhutan eastwards. 


The demarcation of this frontier has 
since been known as the MacMahon Line— 
after Sir Henry MacMahon of the Govern- 
ment of Indla who represented Britain at 
the tripartite conference. (Premier Chou En- 
lai was te say 45 years later: “The Mac- 
Mahon Line was wholly illegal. The Tibet- 
Assam border was drawn up im a secret 
agreement between the British and Tibetan 
representatives and, far from being en the 
agenda of the Simla Convention, was entire- 
ly unknown to the Chinese delegate. Fur- 
ther, China never signed the Simla Con- 
vention.”) 


Indian leaders dreamt of close associa- 
tion with China once our country was free. 


+ All of them supported the Chinese struggle 


in the long war with Japan. M. N. Roy went 
to China as a Comintern representative in 
the twenties and played a part in the Chi- 
nese revolution. Indian patriots, for their 
Part, took inspiration from Sun Yat Sen. 
Tagore and Nehru were among those who 
Tomanticised Sino-Indian relations—the poet 
established a China Bhavan in his Santini- 
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HEYD u ": Blitz Editor R. K. 

1, Presi AY OF “HINDI-CHINI BHAI-BHAI": Blitz Editor R 
Chin’? Chou dent of the India cane Friendship Association, entertaining Chinese 
“ bloody „ci Later Blitz was the first paper to exhort Nehru to “give the 
Y nose. However, it was the Chinks who gave us a bloody nose. 
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ketan. In 1939 Nehru visited China and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek came to 
India in- 1942 with his wife. 


When Mao Tse-tung came to power in 
1949, India was among the first countries 
to recognise the People’s Republic of China. 
For some years India played broker for other 
countries which wished to make contact with 
Peking. Indian and Chinese leaders exchang- 
ed visits, giving rise to a brief spell of bhai- 
bhaism. Together they swore allegiance to 
the doctrine of Panchashila or Panchsheel 
or the Five Principles (See Page 14). While 
Nehru, advised by our envoys like Sardar 
Panikkar, took Chinese friendship for grant- 
ed, there was lurking suspicion among other 
leaders about Peking’s role in Asian affairs. 


The expansionist character of Red China 
became evident in 1950 when it annexed 
Tibet. This was a.matter of great concern 
to India—though legally India recognised 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, it could not 
tolerate its conquest. But India acquiesced in 
the Chinese occupation. Despite the Tibetan 
warning, we continued to “cultivate” Chi- 
nese friendship and a number of goodwill 
and cultural delegations were exchanged 
between the two countries. 


Trade Agreement 


In 1954 India and China Signed an 
agreement on “trade and intercourse be- 
tween the Tibetan region of China and 
India”. By this we surrendered our rights 
to station a Political agent in Lhasa and 


trade agencies in Gyantse, Gartok and 
Yatung. z 


It was in the same year that the Afro- 
Asian Conference was held in Bandung. 
This gave China an opportunity to project 
herself as a “peaceful anti-colonialist” power 
whose only anxiety was the welfare of the 
exploited peoples of Asia and Africa. 


While professing friendship with India, 
China was preparing for trouble. When 
Nehru visited that country in 1954, he 
pointed out errors in the demarcation of 
boundaries in Chinese maps. Chou En-lai 


that China had accepted the’ MacMahon” 
Line. But the “cartographic aggression” con- 

tinued. In 1958 Chinese official maps includ- 

ed four divisions of NEFA, Ladakh and parts 
of Uttar Pradesh as theirs. Earlier—in 1956— 

China had, without Indian knowledge, con- 

structed a road in the Aksai Chin area. 


China’s designs on India were becom- 


` ing increasingly apparent now. It made 


many incursions into Aksai Chin and Ladakh 
in 1958 and 1959. In the latter year, there 
was an uprising in Tibet which was ruth- 
lessly put down by the Chinese. The Dalai 
Lama fled his country and took refuge in 
India. This further aroused Peking’s ire 
against India. 


In August 1959 Chinese troops crossed 
the border and fired on Indian guards at 
Longju. This was to proclaim that China 
did not respect the MacMahon Line, which 
according to Peking was “a product of the 
British policy of aggression” -Nehru and 
Chou En-lai wrote long letters to each other 
explaining their stand on the bound- 
ary question. While these “friendly” ex- 
changes were going on, the Chinese were 
Preparing for an invasion of India. 


In July 1962, they ambushed an Indian 
post in the Galwan Valley. On October 20 
they launched a massive invasion in all sec- 
tors. Indian troops, ill prepared to meet the 
challenge, faced disaster. It was our hour 
of humiliation. On November 21, China 
ordered a unilateral ceasefire 20 km behind 
the MacMahon Line and 20 km behind the 
Ladakh border. This left in their hands 
14,500 square miles of Indian territory. 


Colombo Proposals 


The Colombo Conference in December 
1962 (the participants were Ceylon, Egypt, 
Ghana, Burma, Indonesia and Cambodia). 
made certain proposals for a settlement of 
the dispute. The Conference appealed to 
China to withdraw its posts by 20 km in the 
Western sector; in the Eastern sector it sug- 
gested “the line of actual control in the areas 
Tecognised by both Governments could serve 
as a ceasefire line”. Problems relating to 
the Middle sector were to be solved by 
peaceful means. The Colombo Conference 
said no word about Chinese aggression, but 
India accepted its proposals, China placed 


- arbitrary conditions on their acceptance. 


One way Peking further pursued its 
hostility towards India was to befriend, 
Pakistan. In 1963 China and Pakistan enter- 
ed into a boundary agreement which involv- 
ed Pak-occupied Kashmir. The Government 
of India protested, saying that it was “ille- 
gal and invalid”. It said: “It is obvious that 
China's motive in concluding this agreement 
is to share the fruits of aggression with 
Pakistan and to exploit Indo-Pakistan differ- 


ences in the pursuit of China's aggressive 
designs on India.” 


China's policy has obviously been to 
inhibit India from emerging as a great 


power in Asia. Moreover it has strengthen- — 


ed its ties with Pakistan to counterbalance 
Indo-Soviet friendship. It has matched Soviet 
Support to Bangladesh by backing Pak 
claims to Jammu and Kashmir, 
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Are the 800 million Chi. 
mese people like us? Mow 
they live, what they eat, 
where they work, their — 
families, their dreams, 
their ambitions have al- 
ways been a mystery. The 
* bamboo curtaim fimally 
begins to rise... 
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Chinese children play in downtown Peking. 
8 million every year. When the child- 
school. From the beginning, children 
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BAREFOOT ON THE STREET. Youn 
The Chinese child population ineas by 1 

rs old, they are put into primary 
aS drilled = “Red Ginn ” philosophy. They begin to read Mao’s Thoughts at the 
age of 9. Those interested in the arts and the humanities are not encouraged. Beg- 
ging is against the law and communes ensure that no one is destitute. 
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CART AND CAR, The peasants still travel b i 

7 : cart and bi- 
ye 7 Ten years ago, only 30 trucks and cars tice Zon 
daily EA he Shanghai car plant. In a 1966 survey, there were 
Sheed Roe 0er in all of China—only a sixth of the cars in 
Age RL mchung plant increased its production by 55% 
on pe. r Zy more emphasis on trucking and the heavy 
_ vehic re rolled out at a rate of 65,000 machines annually, 


PEKING. With a lation of over illi 
ghai 7 million) the Chinese capital is a mixture of ee old 
i known as one “ar iti 
of the world, According to Western smen E ies 
ful constructions—like the Gate of Heavenly Peace (red with 
orange tiles) dnd the Great Hall of the People—mix with 
“egg-crate”-type modern architecture. Posters of Mao and 
blow-ups of his Thoughts are seen every few yards, Squads 
of children carrying Mao’s portrait parade the main square 
Traffic is limited and neon advertising absent. i 
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“SHOPPING SPREE. In. every. Chinese food — 
shop, in at least one window will be found 
objects dedicated to Chairman Mdo (pins, 
statuettes, pictures). Consumer goods are 
expensive and even a pair of woollen socks 
(2 days’ pay) are a luxury for the average 
Chinese worker, who earns. Rs 2,500 per 
year. Most shops are cepartmental. Cafete- 
Trias coincide their working hours with fac- 
tory timings and restaurants close their 

, ‘ doors by 7 p.m. In Peking, Canton and Shan- 
AS r Na ; P. d q t 1 Pa Be ghai, there is no night life. Shops shut by 
Chi. ee 7 4 : c 
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THE LAND OF CHOP SUEY. Duck, pork, seafoods and -rice constitute Chinese 
basic food. Western style food is practically non-existent. as the Chinese believe 
(perhaps rightly) that their cuisine is the best in the world. The genuine Manda- 
rin style food is spicy, rich in vinegar and mixed with dried fish and shredded 


meats. Children in nursery schools are given special diet rich in proteins—sweets 
and, chocolates are discouraged. Tea is the most popular drink, while a light wine 
ts permitted with meals. The fiery Mau Thai, in which President Nixon and his 
hosts exchanged toasts, is a popular spirit. 


LIKEY SOUPEE? This little girl will spend 
12 years in school and another possible 7 
years in college, During this time she will 
undergo periodical re-education sessions ut 
military, political and party schools. She 
will not be encouraged to take up arts, 
Games will include ping-pong and swim- 
ming. At 25 she will marry a man of her 
own profession. She will not wear jewellery, 
nor cosmetics, nor indulge in any other fe- 
male vanity, 


COMMUNITY CLEARING UP. Every 
man or woman without distinction or 
status will do the most menial of tasks. 
Here volunteers clear up a Peking 
Square. When it snows, all males in 
the city come out to clear the streets. 
The inese have a very high civic 
sense. They work 8 hours a day, 6 days 
a week (the holiday can be any day). 
The annual vacat is one week. 
There are two national holidays; May 
1 and. October 1. The popular Melee 
goes that the Chinese week i 

of eight working days. By contrast we 
in India have a saying: “Seven days - 
in the week have eight holidays.” 
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BROOM 


by INDER MALHOTRA 


epinoist Marxivd Murdabag? 
The rout of the CPI (Marxist) 
im its West Bengal stronghold 
was one of the highlights of the 
State Elections. The Congress 
won a comfortable majority in 
most other States—exeept in 
Meghalaya and the Union Terri- 
tory of Goan. CPI leader Miren 
Diukherjee comdemmed the me. 
theds of the CIPD. “The kind. of 
Marxism that the CPM was pre. 
pagating was neither fish, flesh 
nor good red herrimg. Ht just 
stank,” he said. 


HE Indian electorate takes a sadistic de- 


light in confounding the pollsters, the 


psephologists and the pundits. After their 
discomfiture in the mid-term parliamentary 
election exactly a year ago, the political 
prophets were extremely cautious this time, 
Of course they took the Congress victory for 
granted. But they also took care to qualify 
their learned forecasts with resounding ve- 
servations. 


Regional, local and parochial issues, they 
said to themselves, must come into play. 
What about the cracks in the Congress mono- 
lith, the revolt of those infuriated by the 
denial of the party ticket? 


Then there was the entirely new compli- 
cation about the Muslim vote. Indian Mus- 
lims, or rather Muslim Indians, it seemed, 
did not like the liberation of their 75 mil- 
lion brethren in Bangladesh. Might not the 
Muslim community switch its block votes 
away from the Congress and thus create any 
number of upsets in the already doubtful 
States such as Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan? : 

There is little doubt that this ignoble 
calculation influenced those who staged in 
Patna the sickening farce called the “Bihan 
Bachao” convention. 


In the event, all this turned out to be 
an essay in futility and fatuity. Neither the 
Muslim nor any other community Or 
voted en bloc. There was no dictation by the 
traditional village or caste leaders, and the 
so-called “vote banks” evidently went bust 

Consequently the Congress victory w 
more sensational and, from the point 
view of the Opposition parties, more $ ai 


tering than anyone had dared to expect o q 


even the party itself had hoped for. 


What all newspapers on the first ue y 
counting called, with striking unanimity, 


“Indira Wave” turned out to be a cyclon® 


sweeping away almost all Opposition part! 


NO SMOKE WITHOUT FIRE. A score ol 
persons were killed and injured in 90 ee 
attacks in the 24-Parganas District i 
West Bengal. There was violence in mast 
other States, including Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar and Gujarat, Minor clashes We" 
widespread almost everywhere 


Photegraphs by MONA CHOWD 
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Too Much Cricket 


three personalities known, if at all, in less 
cricke 


half the Commonwealth. Every second 
Gee e comes across a letter (generally 
Wee ee Mama, Modi or Dossa) on crick- 
ee besides its universal amour 
et, Wi occupies about 20% of the total 
gee ervd exclusively for readers to 
pie vent to their venom. 


New Delhi MADAN GOPAL SINGH 


A. B. Shah and the USA 


Sir--I was distressed to read the arti- 
cle by A. B. Shah ("India’s New Role in 


Asia”, January 9). 


I had thought that after all the experi- 
ence that India had gained during the per- 
jod of the solution of the Bangla Desh pro- 
blem, such intellectuals as A. B. Shah may 
have something new to say. 


India took upon itself the role of a 
liberator in the recent conflict between her 
and a military regime supported by certain 
big Powers. A. B. Shah only sees india 
emerging as a “focal point” and a “major 
Power” of the Indo-Pacific region. It is of 
no use to him to see why India became a 
“major Power” and why Pakistan had to see 
itself getting dismembered. 


NEXT WEEK 


faces? Khushwant 


photographs. 


their life and customs. 


gjr—Cricket has had the unique dis- | 
1 


WHAT AWAITS MUJIB: The Bangabandhu 

is back—what are the challenges that he 
Singh visits the 
capital of the new nation. With latest 


PEOPLE OF KUMAON: Spotlight on the 
picturesque hill community of the Cen- 
tral Himalayas by Ila Pant. With beauti- - 
ful photographs of a charming people— ; 


To him national interests are a religion 
and by national interests he means “power 
and influence”. He hates the ideological com- 
plexions of the parties involved. Why doesn’t 
he applaud the Soviet Union which possesses 
both “power and influence”? In spite of the 
“power and influence” of the USA, the 
American Era is coming to an end. Has the 
fact nothing to do with the “ideological affin- 
ity” of its rulers which led to the sacrifice 
of American youth in Vietnam? 


What is “power and influence” without 
a sound ideology? It is what we saw prac- 
tised in Bangla Desh by Yahya Khan and 
by the USA in Vietnam. A. B. Shah wants to 
explain US behaviour while Bangla Desh 
people were being slaughtered. Woud he 
like India to play the role of Yabyas and 
Nixons and be solely guided by what will 
add to her “power and influence”? 


Bombay G. WORLIKAR 


Our Seamen 

Sir—Borrowing the language of Mary 
Byron I wish to compliment our seamen 
(December 26): 

Foolhardy, reckless, undaunted, 


Death they courted and taunted; 


In the jaws of hell their flag they flaunt- 
ed, answering flame with flame. 


Bombay H. P. GUPTA 


Dr VIKRAM SARABHAI: Tribute to the 


SHEIKH MUJIBUR REHMAN—R. K. Lax- 


great scientist by Krishan Sondhi who 
worked with him at the Indian Space 


Research Organisation. Plus rare photo- 
graphs. 


Fa 
man’s colour cartoon. 
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A DISTRAUGHT VILLAGE WOMAN is comforted on her return to the ruins of her home at Alamgir in Punjab. Homes in the ee 
village were destroyed during a raid by bomber planes of Pakistan’s Air Force. Twenty persons were killed and a large number 


of livestock destroyed in the raid. 


After Victory—What?} 


by INDER MALHOTRA 


War, said Clausewltz, is nothing more than pursuit of national 
poliey by other means. Even the magnificent victory over Pakis- 
z tan eannot be an end in itself. It is only a means to an end. It is 


time that we cali a halt to the victory celebrations and buckle down 
to the tasks abead. 


No amount of money can adequately compensate the widows, 


. children and other dependants of 3.600 jawaus d 
died in the battlefield. : Ee pare ie 


MAJOR M. A. JALIL (32) directed 
operations against Pakistani troops in 
the western sector of Bangla Desh. 
This photograph was taken at Devatta 
village in the Khulna district, which 
aes base camp of the Mukti Bahini 
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HERE can be no doubt that the sensi- 
tive, impoverished, tortu red and 
d north-eastern region simply could 

t have borne the economic, political and 
ne. 1 strains of Jooking after ten million re- 

si for very much longer, leave alone 
fug' anently. Only the clear-cut defeat and 
S der of the Pakistani army of occupa- 
on in Bangla Desh has made it possible 


> 


trouble 


soci 


Bey and honour. 


But this does not mean that there ‘will 
pe no burdens, financial or political, on ac- 
count of Bangla Desh in the future. Indeed, 
this country must prepare itself happily to 
pear an enormous burden in order to help 
Bangla Desh recover from the ravages of 
the nine-month reign of terror and destruc- 
tion by the bloodthirsty hordes of Generals 
Yahya ‘Khan, Tikka Khan and Niazi. 


Similarly it will be naive to believe that 
the sense of unity and national self-confid- 
ence generated by the splendid outcome of 
the fighting during the fourteen fateful days 
can be converted into an enduring asset 
easily. As a people we Indians rise to Olym- 
pian helghts of courage, bravery and forti- 
tude in a crisis. Indeed the graver the crisis 


ice —Continued m ; a skies 


AFTER CHEERS OF VICTORY—THE CHORES OF REBUILDING 
ANOTHER PAKISTANI OUTRAGE. Bodies of children awaiti Indian troops display their regimen 1 
burial after the Pakistanis, from a low-flying plane, had born bET into: Dacca. ioc g: tal flag as they are transported 
an orphanage. Over 300 boys and girls were killed. 3 


les in the l: 
e number r 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE SAVIOURS. Victorious Indian troops 
are greeted by villagers at Ghoraghat, in Bangla Desh’s north- Re 
west sector during a halt for refreshments. The area had been the 
scene of bitter fighting. They fought side by side with the Mukti 
Bahini. Rebuilding the nation will neea great effort. 


the more magnificent is the country’s res- 
ponse to it. But as soon as the crisis is over, 
we are back to business as usual. 


Throughout the nine-month period be- 
tween March 25 and December 27, for ex- 
ample, there was not a single communal in- 
cident anywhere in the country. Is it a mere 
coincidence that immediately after the cease- 
fire some interested parties were able to 
stage a riot at Tellicherry in Kerala? 


Euphoria and complacency these 
days can therefore be even more dangerous 
than the undue despondency and despair 
proved to be soon after the military debacle 
in NEFA as a result of the Chinese invasion 
in 1962. 


a Heritage and IKS-MoE. Digitization: eGangotri. 


The tasks ahead are many and multifa- 
rious. But it goes without saying that the 
nation must give the highest priority to re- 
paying the debt to its defenders. 


No amount of money can adequately 


compensate the widows, children and other 
dependants of the 3,000 jawans and_ officers 
who died in the battlefield. But there is no 
reason why the country should not mitigate 
their suffering and sorrow. Indeed the 
minimum it must do for them is the maxi- 


mum it can. 


Of the 8,000 wounded, now in military 
hospitals all over the country from Banga- 
lore to Shillong, more than half may be 
disabled for life. It will not be enough to 


Another Rs 18 Crores For Refugees 


India will spend at least Rs 18 
crores in the evacuation of refugees 
still in camps, There were 68 lakhs 
of them (12 lakhs were children be- 
low eight) still in India up to Jan- 
uary 15, Over 30 lakh refugees have 
already trekked back, 22 lakhs from 
West Bengal, 12,000 from Assam, 2 
lakhs from Meghalaya and the re- 
maining from Tripura, Bihar and Ma- 
dhya Pradesh, 


Three trains which had brought 
Pakistani POWs are now taking the 
refugees back home every day. The 
Railway Board has been approached to 
arrange for another 300 special trains 
to move 630,000 refugees out of their 
camps, Some 500 trucks and buses 
are also being pressed into service, 
Relief assistance has been sanctioned 
for rejugees returning to Bangla Desh: 
Rs 30 per adult and Rs 15 per child, 
The Rs 18 crores that India will spend 
on the refugees’ transport and assist- 
ance has been defined as a “grant” to 
the Bangla Desh Government. 


Over 250,000 refugees are at pre- 
sent going back to their Bangla Desh 
homes every day. At this rate the re- 


patriation is expected to be completed 
next month. 


They will need at least 6 million 
houses. Over 1.4 million farmers and 
200,000 artisans, craftsmen and shop- 
keepers will need additional assistance 
in Bangla Desh, 


The Government of India has 
borne the major brunt of looking after 
the refugees. Over 50 Central Camps 
had been set up to carry out relief 
operations. There was an acute short- 
age of materials for construction of 
make-shift shelters to accommodate 
the vast numbers. Prompt measures 
were taken by the Department of Re- 
fiabititation to send about 6,340 tents 
and later some 62,000 tents and 3,000 
tarpaulins. Provision of Rs 60 crores 
was made in the current Budget esti- 
mates. 


Aid has also poured in from sene- 
ral relief agencies, foreign govern- 
ments, UN agencies and voluntary 
organisations. Aid from foreign coun- 
tries amounted to Rs 1,140 million 


and from UN agencies was Rs 31 mil- 
lion.—X.A, 
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give them generous pensions. They i not b 
also be helped to become useful ang Us Ree 
pected members of society once again, (cK) > thet 
‘ a d y 

Some civilians, especially in the bo Pai 
villages and towns of Punjab, Haryana T dey differ 
Rajasthan, have also paid a heavy pricey i India 
defend the nation. Several hundred lost ie i eh 
lives in enemy bombing and shelling, M eir in tur 
more have lost all their worldly belonging i © 
They should not be allowed to langue i Desh 
merely because they belong to the al relatii 
street and not to the armed forces. The da wi bours 
age to public property has by no m i perha 
been small. To repair it will take a long time all, P 
and much energy and expense, oR F 
dismi: 

It is of the utmost importance that Indi t place, 

and Bangla Desh quickly evolve a mutia i UR 
acceptable basis for sound and smooth ai A state 
tionship. Indeed it will be no exaggeration | tary | 
to say that on this will depend the future gf a Much 
the entire South Asian region in which j fan, u 
India is, for the first time, getting its due | sae 


place. The situation is full of both challenges ' 
and opportunities, of promises and pitfalls, 


The friendship between the two coun. | 
tries could not have had a better start. No |, 
one knows better than the people of Bangla 
Desh that but for Indian help—moral, poli. | 
tical, material and military—their country |} 
would net be independent today or in the} 
foreseeable future. The superb behaviour of | 
the Indian army of liberation—to which al- 
most the superlative despatches vf British | 
and American correspondents in Dacca bear} 
testimony—has further cemented the bonds 
between the two countries. ' 


Jute And Tea 


The economic imperatives for coopera- 
tion are also immense. The economies of} 
Bangla Desh and the adjoining Indian States f 
are complementary rather than competitive. 
In fact, one of the many reasons why the i 
people of East Bengal got increasingly ali- 
enated from their exploiters in West Pak- 
istan was that Islamabad always forced them 
to sever their natural and beneficial links) 
with India, especially with West Bengal. 


Between them, India and Bangla Desh f 
produce most of the world’s jute and a Jarge i 
part of its tea. Because of the unnecessary | 


junta in Islamabad, the two were cutta 
each other’s throat all these years. By © 
operating with each other, they can no 

hope to dominate the world market 10% 
two crucial commodities. It also bears rep? 
tition that Bangla Desh need no longer ip PE 
port coal from China or Poland or >% } 

Africa at three times the price at which | a 
can buy plenty of Indian coal. Nor need ig 
fish in East Bengal rot while Calem 
hungers for it. 


afe retu 


Sheikh Mujibur Rehman’s S pe mal 


to his people is a guarantee that, in t ther 
ter of relations with India, as in any % e 
Bangla Desh will have the matchless ae 
fit of his sagacious leadership and Ne". 
tall prey to the machinations of small © 
politicians, petty intriguers or extr. 
groups masquerading under one colour 
another. 
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put the other side of the coin should 

pe overlooked. As between the king and 
not king-maker, 50 between the liberated and 
the liberator, some tensions are inherent 
ne \unavoidable. Moreover, even though 75 
Sheek n is not an easily digestible figure, the 
difference in the sizes of Bangla Desh and 
India is more than considerable. This can- 

ot but give rise to some complexes which, 
= turn, are bound to create more tensions. 

On the future course of India-Bangla 
Desh relations will depend this country’s 
relationship with not only such other neigh- 
pours as Nepal, Burma and Ceylon, but also 
perhaps with the most intractable of them 
all, Pakistan. 

Future relations with Pakistan cannot be 
dismissed as of no consequence. In the first 
place, the armies of the two countries can- 
not remain deployed eyeball to eyeball m a 
state of armed truce. The sooner the mili- 
tary disengagement takes place the better. 
Much will of course depend on what Pakis- 
fan, under Mr Bhutto’s leadership, chooses 


JOBS FOR OUR 
DISABLED 
FIGHTING MEN 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL P, C. LAL, 
eae visit to the Army Hospital in 
o t chats with Sqn Ldr D. Keelor. 
o oors _Plane was shot down by 
suffers fire in the Western Sector. He 
600 a spinal injury. Half of the 
abled founded in the war may be dis- 
ing n Jor life. About 3,000 of our fight- 
9 men were killed, 


to do. But should he make a constructive 


gesture at any stage, we must reciprocate it 
more than amply and with alacrity. 


At the moment of writing, Mr Bhutto ts 
showing refreshing realism about the recent 
epoch-making developments in the Indian 
subcontinent. There are clear indications 
that he may be Prepared to recognise the 
Teality of a sovereign Bangla Desh. But no- 
thing can be said with certainty for the new 
President of Pakistan is nothing if not flam- 
boyant, volatile and utterly unpredictable. 
In the past he has often been highly irres- 
ponsible. And even these days he shows a 
greater sense of hysterics than of. history. 


Even so he is a politician who is in no 
hurry to lose the supreme power—that he 
has at last got firmly in his grasp—by walk- 
ing into the footsteps of Field-Marshal Ayub 
Khan and General Yahya Khan. He may 
therefore be prepared some day to reach a 
modus vivendi with India even behind a 
facade of recrimination and abuse, 


Disabled jawans will get jobs in 
industrial undertakings (both pri- 
vate and public) employing more than 
25 persons. (This proposal is contain- 
ed in the draft legislation now before 
Parliament.) It will be obligatory on 
the part of employers to reserve a cer- 
tain proportion of the vacancies for the 
physically handicapped soldiers. 

Orders have already been sent 
for the rehabilitation of disabled offi- 
cers of the defence forces. They will 
get Class I and II jobs. Ex-servicemen 
will get Class III and IV posts. 

Outlining the measures, the Prime 
Minister told the Lok Sabha that the 
“lives of martyrs cannot be valued in 
terms of money. A grateful nation re- 
members its debt and obligation and 
must mitigate the sufferings of their 
wives and children.” 

Public sector undertakings have 
already been asked to reserve vacan- 
cies for ex-servicemen, including the 

! disabled. It has also been decided that 
up to two members of the family of 
a serviceman killed in action will be 
given priority for employment. They 
will not have to go through the em- 
ployment exchange. 

The Government will meet the 
full cost of education up to the end 
of the first degree course of depend- 
ants of all personnel of the defence 
and para-military forces killed or 
permanently disabled during the 14- 
day war. 

Several State Governments have 
already taken up schemes to assist 
them by giving land, cash grants and 
educational stipends. 

There is also a proposal to pay 
the full salaries of all the officers and 
men killed or disabled, 

An initial allocation of Rs 34 lakhs 
for three months has been made for 
two schemes by the Central Social 

« Welfare Board for the wives of the 
jawans. One scheme stresses “training 
and employment” and the other is for 
“education and training” in various 
jobs. 
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of parity between In 
the hitherto successful attempt 
Pakistan into a counterweight 
have been blown sky-high. 


What is more, India has 
only capable of acting deci: 
of its supreme interests but als 
able to defy the threats and 
both China and the U.S.A. No 
and Kissinger (who run the 
eign policy rather like a desert 
though it is difficult to decide wh 
son Crusoe and who the Man Frid. 


schemes are already being 
through the Air Force, Navy 
Army Wives’ Associations throug! 
the country. ie 


cash and 12.5 bighas of irrigated (or 
25 bighas of fallow) land to their 
fence personnel mentioned in 
patches. . 


Andhra Pradesh has reserved 40 
hectares of land for widows of soldiers 
and for disabled jawans. 


She Wants No Aid 


An old woman in Muzeffarnaga 
(U.P.) who lost her son declined to’ 
accept assistance. Her son, Richohpal 
Singh of 22 Rajput Regiment, was kil 
ed on the eastern front, on Decembe 
9. When an officer of the Distric 
Soldiers’ Board went to present her 
with cash and a sewing machine she ~ 
returned the gifts and added her own 
contribution with a request that these 
be given to someone in greater need. 

Admiral Nanda, Chief of the 
Naval Staff, is not in favour of priv- 
ate individuals and institutions adopt- 
ing the families of naval personnel 
killed in the war. Ogee 

The Navy has decided that 
families will be the responsibility of 
the Navy Benevolent Fund to which ~ 
all Navy personnel subscribe, ~ Ne i 

The families will get the same 
emoluments their men were ge 
every month. Children will get 
education till they are 23 and th 
provided with jobs, Their 
will receive vocational training 
will be found employment, 

The Defence Ministry 
ed that all non-com 
army units will be eli p 
motion and pay, allowa nees 
sion like the combatants. 
benefit 37,000 personne 
cooks, barbers, washer 
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BACK ON THE TRACK. The “Golden Arrow” 
rail track had been damaged by the retreating 
stored the line in record time. 


hopping mad with this country as are the 
more crude commentators of Radio Peking. 


India’s policy of firm friendship and 
close cooperation with the Soviet Union has 
been neatly vindicated and must in future 
continue. But it will be wrong to become 
dependent, almost exclusively, on the friend- 
ship and support of one big Power alone. 
The Soviet Union itself tries to diversify 
its relations and keep them as flexible as 
possible. 


This perhaps explains why, despite the 
most appalling behaviour of the Nixon-Kis- 
singer team, New Delhi has shown remark- 
able restraint in reacting to American insults 
and has done nothing to exacerbate rela- 
tions with Washington. 


Whether the U.S. Government will heed 

at least the American public opinion and 
give up its perverse policy about India will 
not be known until after Nixon has made 
his pilgrimage to Peking. But in the mean 
time there is much that India can do to put 
{ts relations with other countries on a 
Sounder footing. 
__ China, for instance, can be left to stew 
in its own juice. India did all it could in re- 
cent months to stimulate Chinese interest 
In a dialogue with this country. It should 
now be left to the Chinese to make the first 
move if and when they are ready for it. 

C But strenuous efforts should be made to 
win friends among other Asian countries, 
not excluding Japan, which has so far toed 

¢ American line and taken a most unhelp- 
ful attitude. 

Britain, France, and West Germany have 
State a line independent of the United 
ae Both India and Bangla Desh will be 
situati if they fail to take advantage of this 

as on. The two neighbours also owe it to 

Selves to reciprocate the bloodymind- 
own to them by the Arab countries. 


: Gas. time that Indian ministers and dip- 
Kave up their Pavlovian habit of en- 
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chugs in at Khobharpar in the Sind sector. The 
Pakistani troops. Indian Army engineers re- 


dorsing the Arab position on every subject 
under the sun and beyond it, It is no use 
saying that our displeasure with the Arabs 
might drive them into a Pan-Islamic camp. 
Most of them are in such a camp already. 
Countries like Jordan have had no com- 
punction in surreptitiously passing on to 
Pakistan American-gifted weapons. Yet high 
Indian dignitarfes have gone round West 
Asia offering unreserved support to Am- 
man’s claims to Jordan waters. There should 
be a limit to our pusillanimity. Friendship 
can never be a one-way street. 

If India is really serfous about playing 
its rightful regional role, if must augment its 
military might—for it takes power to be a 
power. Whether Pakistan has learnt now the 
lesson that it failed to comprehend in 1965 
is more than can be said. But the only thing 
that would prevent it from repeating the 
foily of launching another war on this coun- 
try will be the sure knowledge on its part 
that the Indian military strength is enough 
to cut it to pieces. Since China was unable 
to help 1ts protege in December it is unlike- 
ly to be able to do so in any future conflict. 
But such things cannot be taken on trust. 
Only when our strength to deter the Chin- 
ese is beyond doubt can we be sure beyond 
doubt that Peking will try no nonsense in 
NEFA or Ladakh on the pretext of stolen 
yaks or phantom infiltrators. 

It is noteworthy that when the Ameri- 
cans wanted to bully and blackmail us the 
only instrument they could use was the 
Seventh Fleet. By itself India will never be 
able to take on the American naval might; 
for this purpose the treaty with the Soviet 
Union is our only shield. But, as indicated 
in an earlier paragraph, even the Soviets 
will respect us more if we are not too much 
of 2 junior partner of theirs. Indian sea 
power should therefore be enough to deter 
countries other than the super powers. 

But military power cannot be conjured 
out of a hat, even out of a Gandhi cap. If 
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power grows out of the barrel of a gun, 
there can be no guns worth the name with: 


Defence Build-Up 


India’s defence build-up must A on side 
by side with the ameliorationeof the poverty 
which is as heartbreaking as it is back- 
breaking. There are not many countries in. 
which nearly half the population live be- 
low the breadline. After all the Five-Year 
Plans, eight Indians out of ten live on less ~ 
than a rupee a day. It is even more shocking 
that although both India and China started 
with a steel production of a million tons a 
year, today the Chinese produce 21 million’ 
tons of steel while half of our 10-million-ton 
capacity is lying idle. 


It should thus be clear that mere slo- 
gans will not do. The dual essay in defence 
and development will call for a degree of 
hard work, discipline and sacrifice that few 


people so far have shown themselves capa- 
ble of. ee; 


To begin with, the great socialists in 
New Delhi and the State capitals ought to 
shed some of the luxuries in which they are 
wallowing at the cost of the poor tax-payer, 
The fate of General Yahya and his cohorts 
should be a lesson to men in power in every 
poor country, not in Pakistan alone. 


It is in this context that the question of 
foreign aid becomes critically important, The 
Americans quickly suspended the aid in the 
Pipeline as soon as the war started, and they 
are now threatening to choke off all aid pre- 
sumably in the belief that India will not be 
able to manage without it and will therefore 
run whimpering to Uncle Sam. Unfortunate- 
ly this feeling is buttressed to some extent 
by signs of nervousness on this score among 
some people in New Delhi. They indeed seem | 
to have chalked up $900-million American 
aid annually on the debit side of the balance j 
sheet of the 14-day war. ; ; 


But this is an entirely wrong way of 
looking at things. Like crutches to a pa- 
tient, aid to a developing country can easily 
turn from a boon into a bane. This seems to 
be happening in the case of India already 
The stoppage of aid may therefore turn out | 
to be a blessing, 


Thanks to the hard work of the Punjabi 
and Haryana peasants, India has been able 
to dispense with the PL 480 concessional im 
ports of wheat. If the entire country can be 
equally industrious we can soon do withoui 
aid in any form. ; 


$3 
sa, 


a 


As it is, the net aid, as distinct from 
assistance, has been steadily declining be- 
cuse of the rising costs of servicing old debts. 
If the present annual aid and its terms re- 
main unchanged, a time will soon come whi 
we will have to send out by way of in : 
and repayment more foreign exchange every 
year than we will get by way of aid! 


nearly a fifth of the Central budget; to 
it accounts for only six and a half per i 
Surely, we can survive if we are fore 


note we have, 


How Secular 


by V. R. KRISHNA IYER 


Is India a secular state and so- 
ciety? And ean it be? What are 
the forces, secular and non-secu- 
© = 

lar. currently operating in the 
Indian polity? Can our Constitu- 
tion and governments live up to 
the large seeular claims made by 
our national leadership? Do re- 
ligion and para-religion infil- 
trate into neighbouring areas of 
labour. education and social ser- 
vices corrosively? And do our 
 obseurantism. chronic easteisnt, 
aggressive eommunalism and 
crypto-religious polities add up 
to a pathological syndrome of 2 
sick society which needs, inter 
alia. edueational, administrative 
and legal therapy? if secularism, 
adapted to Indian conditions, is 
the means to achieve material 
progress unhampered by multi- 
religious bigotry and its by- 
products, what are the political 
omens and what is the constitu- 
tional perspective? 


| ET us first look at our neighbours. Pak- 
i istan is nakedly “Islamic” in politics 
while Burma and Ceylon are tepidly “Bud- 
= dhist” by constitutional professions and com- 
munal complexion. People’s China and the 
‘Soviet Union possess a strong flavour of 
anti-Godism while letting Him live without 
teeth, And beyond our neighbours there is 
Britain which has an established religion 
coexisting with a democratic set-up. Amer- 
ica has built a wall of separation between 
_ God and Caesar. 


India, that is Bharat, is a curious 
hybrid, secular in speech but sacerdotal in 
its soul, with a leaning wall of State-Church 
separation, and suffering from the backlash 
f constitutional solicitude for religious 
minorities. The paradox of liberal religious 
aught and communal belligerency, of con- 
stitutional commitment to a social revolu- 
and the politics of religion which even 
£ volutionary parties play, and the pheno- 
menon of two ‘total’ religions that regulate 
ly and other-worldly affairs—can this 
Indian mosaic fulfil a secular promise 
should we so manipulate the genetic code 
the nation as to ensure an Indian huma- 
ity not blotted by deities and divided by 

s but spurred on by science and social- 


What do we mean by a secular state and 
‘secular society in the Indian context? The 
_ former implies a national policy and the lat- 

fer a social philosophy. The Church-State 
eontroversy of the West is absent here and 
so the role of the state vis a vis the majo- 
ify and minority religions is more pertinent 
r us. From the cultural angle, rationalism, 
supersession of all religions, is currently 
Jost cause in India; and tactically speak- 


IS IT SECULARISM IN PRACTICE? It has become customary for the head of state, jor 
Governors and Ministers io participate in public celebrations of religious festivals. The in- 
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Is Secul ar 


auguration of a Government project is mvariably accompanied by a bhumi-puja performed 


by a Minister. The Ramlila celebration in Del 
(seen above 1s the late Dr Zakir Husain) an 


ing, there is a fair chance for a progressive 
weakening of religion’s hold on the social 
order only through the massive permeation 
of science into education and the active sti- 
mulation of the secular cells in society. 


Secularism is not an end in itself, nor 
another ‘religion’ like the Lenin and Mao 
scriptures, but a specific defensive-plus-of- 
fensive mechanism at the service of India’s 
millions in their march towards the great 
future which modern science, socio-economic 
justice and ancient super-rational thought 
promise. The desideratum—the secular core 
—is to banish the baleful influences of 
wrong religion and to permit the practice 
of religious pluralism without blood and 
tears. The material advance of the commu- 
nity by materlal means—not occult powers 
—is at once the content, compulsion and 
motivation for secularisation. 


In a secular state the demarcation of 
jurisdictions between political authority and 
religious hold is well laid out. Religion is 
excluded from matters temporal and con- 
fined to the limited, may be deeper, sphere 
of private conscience, belief and practice in 
relation to the Supreme Being. A secular 
view of life holds that morality is based on 
the well-being of mankind in the present 
life to the exclusion of considerations drawn 
from belief in God and the other world and 
accepts a scientific explanation of the cos- 
mie working, Remember, today science has 
begun literally to invade celestial space and 
to create life in the laboratory and so the 
finer flights of real religion are scientific 
in temper—and vice versa, 


The pressure of the secular process tor 
the Indian people arises from the unhappy 
facts of communal history, religious demo- 
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hi, every year, is attended by the President 
d members of the Union Ministry. 


graphy, the contemporary “Iswar versus 
Allah” allergy caused by the provocative 
Pakistani presence and the running sore of 
Kashmir, read in the light of the urgent need 
to end mass poverty. India is petrified and 
vivisected by religions, stratified by castes, 
insulated by sub-sects, blinded by obsolete 
beliefs and paralysed by fatalism and the 
hope of bliss in the other world (with ac- 
ceptance of injustice in the present). 


A Panoramic View 

A study of our historical and cultural 
heritage, contemporary conditions and 
political leadership helps identify the 
secular and non-secular forces at work. 
The broad Indian spectrum, from the 
Marxian war on all religions to the Gat- 
dhian veneration for all faiths, is represent 
ed by outstanding men like M. N. Roy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr Radhakrishnan, Ra- 
bindranath Tagore, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
and Mahatma Gandhi. Roy sponsored the 
materialist view of life and argued that the 
secular state must afford its citizens not 
“the freedom to choose from among various 
religious doctrines, but the freedom of the 
human spirit from the tyranny of them”. Dr 
Radhakrishnan, speaking as President, stat- 
ed that secularism did not mean irreligion 
and implied respect for all faiths, the staia 
itself not identifying with any. (H. V. $ 
math, intervening in the Constituent AS 
sembly debates, adopted similar language 
Nehru, the humanist and agnostic, was nee 
er Marx than the Mahatma. He wrote: 
spectacle of what is called religlon.. 


r r- 
India and elsewhere has filled me with po 
d it an 


ror, and I have frequently condemne ot 
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wished to make a clean sweep of it. 
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dogma-and bigotry, superstition and 


Soh: and the preservation of vested 
Oe «Jf the distemper of religion an-° 
inte a 


di him, its finer spirit fascinated him— 
“no e Alue of the “peace which brings satis- 
the on not only to our physical and material 


eee put also to those inner imaginative 
Pes and adventurous stirrings that have 
ur, 


‘tinguished man... in the realms of 
gis ee and action”. The spirit of science 
oS erence for all that lies beyond” as 
ma as “a sense of mysteries of unknown 
a blended in him. But he knew that 
E real struggle today in India is not be- 
tween Hindu culture and Muslim culture, 
put between these two and the conquering 
scientific culture of modern civilisation”. 


Tagore And Gandhiji 

Rabindranath Tagore advocated the de- 
liverance of God from religion to bring Him 
pack to man. His semi-secular humanist gos- 
pel, the Religion of Man, is unfriendly to 
other-worldly moonshine and is very much 
concerned with this world of “the poorest, 
the lowliest and the lost”. “Leave this chant- 
ing and telling of beads! Whom dost thou 


worship in this lonely dark corner of a tem- 


ple with doors all shut? Open thine eyes and 
see thy God is not before thee! He is there 
where the tiller is tilling the hard greund 
... Put off thy holy mantle anà even like 
him come down on the dusty soil! 


...Come 


i 


SYED AHMED KHAN 


ae 
1817-1898), th 
Aligarh ) e founder of the 


h Movement, taught his 
roi eigionists the need to keep 
Bion Gnd politics apart. He 
aso emphasised education as a 
ecularism., 


out of th 


fl Y Meditations and leave aside thy 


Syers and incense?... Meet him and stand 
y him in toil ang in sweat of thy brow.” 
ae run the verses in the Gitanjali which 
tality the quintessence of Indian spiri- 


mie manji was a man of God with a se- 
Blous a 'Ssion, a political leader with a reli- 
a Ppeal. Inevitably, he intrigued Nehru 
back we Roy but roused the slumbering, 
as me, dias Masses, His cult of swadeshi was 
Mode yal as his anti-imperialist drive was 
e lifted religion to great heights. 

d is Truth and Love,” he said. 

and morality, God is fearless- 
a people famishing and idle, 
eptable form in which God dare 
Work und promise of food as 


ta es 
the onty 2° 


Only 
aPpear aee 


Dr S. RADHAKRISHNAN, mo- 
dern India’s most famous expon- 
ent of Hindu philosophy, and 
our second President, said that 
secularism meant respect for all 
religions, the state 
itself with none. 


Wages... It is good enough to talk of God 


whilst we are sitting here after a nice break- 
fast looking forward to a nicer luncheon... 
To the millions who have to go without two 


meals a day... God can only appear as 
bread and butter,” 


Our multi-religious society found Gan- 
dhiji pleading for mutual respect and tole- 
rance of the devotees of the different reli- 
gions; for to him “the soul of the religions 
1s one, but it is encased in a multitude of 
forms”. Again, he struck a secular note: 
“Hindustan belongs to all those who are 
born and bred here... Free India will be no 
Hindu Raj. It will be Indian Raj... without 
distinction of religion... Religion is a per- 
sonal matter which should have no place in 
politics.” State aid to religion was obnoxious 
in his view: “A society or a group, which 
depends partly or wholly on state aid for the 
existence of its religion, does not deserve, 


or better still, does not have any religion 
worth the name.” 


He was opposed to denominational edu- 
cation out of public funds. Gandhiji also said 
that “land and all property is his who will 
work it”. However, he had many anti-secu- 
lar strands in his thinking. Was it not a 
Himalayan blunder for him to have believed 
the Bihar earthquake to be God’s punish- 
ment for the sin of untouchability? He did 
not mince words: “There is no such thing 


identifying 


for me...as leaving politics for religion. For 
me, every, the tiniest, activity is governed 
by what I consider to be my religion.” His 
dear concept of Rama Rajya itself had a 
non-secular savour and his satyagrama and 
fasting unto death, prompted by his inner 
voice, were a spiritual means for achieving 
temporal ends. In the final analysis, he was 
more a half-naked fakir directing the moral 
fury of the masses against a Satanic force 
than an anti-imperialist leader organising a 
political insurrection by hungry hordes 
against a foreign power. 


For him politics was the handmaid of 
religion even as for Jinnah religion was the 
handmald of politics. Nevertheless, who will 
not be stirred by the tragic saga of that frail 
figure walking alone through streets and 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
who was a poet of the Indian 
renaissance, advocated the deli- 
verance of God from religion to 
bring Him back to man. India’s 
great writers have deplored the 
confining of God within rituals. 


= 


GANDHIJI was a man of God with a secu- 
lar mission. He said: “God is ethics and 
morality, God is fearlessness...” 


M. N. ROY (1893-1954), an athe- 
ist and a Marxrist, who became a 
“Radical Humanist”, wanted the 
secular state not to give a choice 
of religions to its citizens, but to 


free them 


from the tyranny of 
Religion. 


villages convulsing with communal frenzy 
and talking to his countrymen, in that still 
small voice, about the brotherhood of man 
and the oneness of Ram and Rahim, and 
offering the supreme sacrifice of his life? 
Gandhiji was India, the  sacred-secular 
paradox. 


The Muslim orthodoxy had kept away 
from secular Western education till Sir Syed — 
Ahmed Khan, the inspirer of the Aligarh 
Movement, told his co-religionists to seek 
modern education. He taught them the need 
to keep politics and religion apart, “Do you 
inhabit the same land? Remember that the 
words Hindu and Mohammedan are only 
meant for religious distinction, otherwise all — 
persons, whether Hindu or Mohammedan, 
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PL. I/W) 308, Princess Steet, Post Box No, 2190, Bombay-2. p 
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he Christians who reside in this coun- 
e all in this particular respect belong- 
one and the same nation.” The impact 


even t 
S try, am 


mo syed and others of his ilk was not an 
e ed secular blessing; for they foment- 
un 


n Islamic upsurge by creating a ‘cons- 
ed ar middle class through English educa- 
cious Maulana Azad asserted the opposite: 
tion. does not commend narrow-minded- 
(ee racial and religious prejudice... It 
n us to respect every man who is good, 
Sliver be his religion, to let ourselyes be 
via towards merits and virtues, whatever 
oe religion or the race of the person who 
possesses them...” 

The Hindu reformers like Rammohun 
Roy and Keshab Chandra Sen, the Brahmo 
Samaj leaders, and Sri Ramakrishna, Sri 
‘Aurobindo and Vivekananda did much to rid 
Hindu orthodoxy of its anti-secular elements. 


s) Reforms In Hinduism 
Y Swami Vivekananda wrote: “... Expe- 
rience is the only source of knowledge! The 
same methods of investigation which we ap- 
ply to the sciences and to exterior knowledge 
should be applied to religion... If a religion 
is destroyed by such investigation it was 
nothing but a useless and unworthy supersti- 
tion; the sooner it disappeared the better... 
Our religion is in the kitchen. Our God is 
in the cooking pot and our religion is: don’t 
touch me, I am holy.” He even declared: “I 
am a socialist...” To a Muslim friend he 
wrote: “... if ever the followers of any re- 
ligion approach to... equality in an appre- 
ciable degree in the plane of practical work- 
a-day life... it is those of Islam and Islam 
„alone... a junction of the two great systems, 
Hinduism and Islam—Vedanta brain and 
Islam body—is the only hope.” 


Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy of divine life 
was rational and supra-rational, For him, 
apparent Nature is secret God and, in the 
march of cosmic creation to God-realisation, 
man must evolve into superman. In his spi- 
ritual luminosity, scriptures spoke the lan- 


his patriotic diction sounded religious. “Na- 
tionalism is not a mere political programme. 


Nationalism is a religion that has come from 
God,” he said. 


Sri Narayana Guru, that spiritual-social 
revolutionary from Travancore, told the 
caste-ridden community of Kerala which 
Practised Social vices religiously, “Be one's 
akion What it may, man must be good.” 
s E ona Man, Said he, there was but one caste, 
ee one God! He exhorted: “About 
roused pat ask, don’t think, don’t tell.” He 
Secular be Masses to a sense of dignity and 
atin n p pirita] values and beat the brah- 
{ throwin 1S own game by installing idols and 
Of his is cee his temples to all. The deity 
found ee temple was a mirror! What pro- 
Who Aho Thus our saints and reforms 
indirect} our religious culture have help- 
Value-syste Y but effectively -the secular 
India ae So also the makers of modern 
Nd, yet eo ened a secular way of life. 
ed the coma non-secular forces over-power= 
and long ares during the ancien regime 
from i A glimpse of the Indian pano- 
Present is, th e dim past to the disturbing 
` The Tha stefore, edifying, 
ieeinantly US Valley Civilisation was pre- 

Ugh Secular, The religious element, 


Pre Fi 
“ent, did not dominate the scene. 
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guage of science although in his early years e 
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The Aryan civilisation, however, drew sus- 
tenance from religion and sought to inflict 
on society brahminical supremacy. Just lis- 
ten to Manu: “The world is under the power 
of God. God is under the power of Mantras. 
The Mantras are under the power of brah- 
mins.” Women were unfree and social stra- 
tification had religious sanction. 


; Then came the Buddha with his great 
ideals of social equality and universal love 
producing a ferment on the Indian social 
scene. The Asoka edict, the high watermark 
of religious tolerance, is refreshingly hum- 
ane. But even when this revolutionary tide 
of Buddhism swept over the whole of Asia 
came the counter-attack from the brahmins 
during the Gupta Age—not so golden as is 
imagined—because during this period the 
brahminical social order was re-established 
and the caste system reappeared. In later 
days, Buddhist monks were massacred under 
brahminical inspiration. 


Centuries sped by; Invasions came and 
a new social system based on the ideal of 
brotherhood and love arrived in India in the 
name of Islam, although occasionally wear- 
ing a gory mein. The oppressed and the low- 
ly were fascinated by the equality offered by 
the Muslim culture and the lowest in the 
Hindu rungs of society embraced this egali- 
tarfan religion. (Did not boxer Cassius Clay 
and basketball star Lew Aeindor, in the 
unjust American society, embrace Islam to 
become Mohamed Ali and Abdul Jabbar?) 
Conversion by coercfon is a talking pomt 
against Muslim rule which is grossly exagge- 
rated. 


No Coercion 


Dr Kareem, ‘a young but authentic 
historian, refutes the theory of forced con- 
versions by Muslim power and attributes the 
process to caste oppressors, He cites Dr Ram- 
gopal and writes: “Statistics must be made 
to speak about this vital point. If power was 
abused and forced conversions made, then 
in U.P., the capital of Muslim Rule for more 
than 600 years, the percentage of Muslims 
would not be as low as 11. Mysore that 
witnessed a veritable storm has still only 5 
per cent of Muslims. At the same time in 
places which did not come under Muslim 
rule, the percentage of Muslim population 
remains higher. This paradox js not man- 
made. It is rather the inevitable outcome of 
our age-old caste system and of rules that 
imposed on the low-born Hindu an unbear- 
able burden, which he could shake off by 
becoming a Muslim. 


“The conversion of a Hindu untouchable 
threw up the glaring difference between his 
conditions as a Hindu and as a Muslim. As 
a Hindu he was not allowed access to a pub- 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
was a professed agnostic, 
but he had a vague admir- 
ation for India’s spirituat 
heritage. By precept and 
example, he lad the 
foundations of Indian se- 
culartism. He was specially 
drawn towards the teach- 
mgs of Gautama Buddha. 
This photograph was taken 
during a 1950 visit to a 
vihara in New Delhi. 


Dr AMBEDKAR, having suffered at tne 
hands of caste Hindus, was an ardent advo- 
cate of secularism and, as one of the makers 
of our Constitution, was responsible for fhe 
stress it laid on secularism. 


lic well. As a Muslim he used it by right and 
ff any Hindu questioned that right a crowd 
of the Prophet's followers would accompany 
him to enforce it. It was the force of simple 
logic which was sending into the pale of Is- 
lam thousands of Hindus.” 


A blending of Hindu-Muslim ideologies 
took shape in several spheres and there 
came great seers like Kabir, Nanak and Tul- 
sidas whose vision embraced and harmo- 
nised the diverse religions. Kabir reasoned 
with religion, in moving poetry: “If God be 
within the mosque, then to whom does this 
world belong? If Rama be within the image, 
then who is there to know what happens 
without?” Nanak also proclaimed his creed 
of cultural synthesis: “There is no Hindu ‘ 
or Mussalman but man... Religion consisted 
not in mere words. He who looketh on all 
men as equal is religious. Religion consisted 
not in wandering to tombs or places of cre- 
mation, nor in bathing in places of pilgrim- 
age.” 


From Asoka to Akbar, religious toler- 
ance flourished and during the latter's time 
a religio-cultural synthesis ‘Din-i-Ilahi’ blos- 
somed (and perished). Even Aurangzeb— 
not that he had not sinned—had been sinned ee 
against by British-inspired history. I quote 
Alexander Hamilton on Aurangzeb's re- 
gime: “The gentoos (Hindus),” he concludes, 
“have full tolerance for the religion, and 


—Continued 
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ir fasts and feasts as in former times, 

peep the sovereignty was in Pagan princes’ 
when cay one is free to serve and wor- 
‘hands --- own way. And persecutions 


z in his 
ship ens sake are not known among 


for reli 
them " 
Kareem, after a good deal of re- 

pa has proved that Islam was guiltless 
e plunder and that Jiziya was not 
s tax but a miary PH for pro- 
" z red by the ruler without obli- 
Baio eee scription. If Mahmud of Ghazni 

a ation temple gold, the provocation was more 
es an the idol; for he did not convert a 
greed man to his faith, had many Hindu 
Bee ders and soldiers, and his Governor 
De hore was a Hindu. And, look, the Srin- 

g ; monastery was plundered by the Ma- 
Cae and Tipu chased them away. The 
Cnn State Manual records the attempt of 
one of the Hindu Rajas of Cochin to help 
ʻa» pimself to the riches of the local Konkanı 


search, 
templ 
a religiou 


yy temple. : 
Many a Cochin ruler and Raja of Tra- 
yancore has made liberal land-grants for 
churches, mosques and synagogues. The My- 
sore Archaeological Report reveals how the 
temples of Malabar received benefactions 
from Tipu (who was tendentiously painted 
by his arch-enemies, the British, as a violent 
bigot), even vessels and jewels with his 
name engraved! Muslim rulers drew the 
sword for territorial—not religious—gains, 
the anti-Hindu element being marginal and 
incidental. Hindu generals in the army and 
Hindu officials in civil administration were 
familiar features in the “Muslim period” and 
the common people lived in peace regardless 
of-their faiths, 


č Truth is a casualty in the motivated 
‘chronicles of nations. Disturbed by the ris- 
ing tide of nationalism at the turn of the cen- 
tury, the English decided on splitting the 
larger communities. Pride and prejudice are 
kindled by clever history-writing in sensi- 
live areas of human sentiment. The British 
knew the art and practised it with consum- 
mate skill. The declaration of Elphinstone, 
the historian and Governor, was tell-tale. 
To divide'and rule was once the principle of 
the Romans,” he said. “Today we have to 
Pees it our own.” And the most divisive 
orce in India’s medieval mood was religion 
ech was exploited by the Mughals of the 
i oe and the tenants of the Viceregal 


India’s Secular Suicide 
pe ni told the Round Table Confer- 
ot eric, Ong as the wedge in the shape 
community Tule divides community from 
A nate ead class from class, there will 
iving fri iving solution, there will be no 
ties, cndship between these communi- 
Wedge, ey Seso diately you withdraw that 
tion, the p Stic ties, the domestic affec- 
You Suppose edge of common birth, do 
othingy (hat all these will count for 
fUssalman, ‘CU Will find that Hindus, 
diang, Chris; Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-In- 
togethe, “tians, untouchables will all live 
er as One man.” 


His 
= e aa were foiled. For a crescendo 
aN days that violence convinced him in his 
loy Ee us hat We have just enough religion 
told O° another’ ot enough to make us 
**reporte, = Disillusioned, Gandhiji 
Who approached him for an 


“rep 


Independence Message, 
Why? A flashback into t 
and a self-criticism of o 
warding. 
kar’s war 
“By inde 
of blami 
wrong.” 


“I have run dry!” 
he era of subjection 
ur Swaraj will be re- 
We learnt little from Dr Ambed-~ 
ning in the Constituent Assembly: 
pendence we have lost the excuse 


The British haye left, true. But they 
left behind an anti-Hindu Pakistan whose 


rulers activate quiescent commun: 
al = 
oes in India. or: 


The early days of British rule and the 
India Company had a wholesome secu- 
sing edge, what with the abolition of 
Sati and caste disabilities and a non-religious 
educational policy. Governor Bentinck for- 
bade the use of caste marks and earrings 
‘by native soldiers in uniform! Our present 


Governors, a century and a half later, dare 
not touch a totem! 


How We Split 


The imperial line changed and the ortho- 
dox bulk of both communities began the 
macabre game of religious strife. The British 
made religion the strongest political instru- 
ment even in free India. The Great Divide 


East 
larisi 


` was engineered from Minto to Mountbatten 


using the good offices of political-communal 
leaders from the Agha Khan to M. A. Jinnah. 
The former demanded separate electorates 
for Muslims and the latter dictated the carv- 
ing out of a separate Muslim State. 


The ideological genesis of Pakistan be- 
gins with one Mr Beck, a ‘patriotic’ English- 
man who was Principal of the Mohammedan 
Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. When in 
1889, Charles Bradlaugh brought forward a 


bill in the British Parliament, giving repre- ; 


sentative institutions to India, Beck organis- 
ed the Muslim opposition thereto on grounds 
that India was not one nation. Beck wrote: 
“The objective of the Congress is to transfer 
the political control of the country from the 
British to the Hindus... Muslims can have 
no sympathy with these demands, It is im- 
perative for the Muslims and the British to 
unite with a view to fighting these agitators 
and prevent the introduction of democratic 
forms of Government unsuited to the needs 
and genius of the country.” 

Sir John Strachey, in 1899, paid an obi- 
tuary tribute to Beck’s services to British 
Imperialism thus: “An Englishman who was 
engaged in Empire-building activities in a 
far-off land has passed away. He died like a 
soldier at the post of his duty.” The duty of 
a Britisher, therefore, was to split the Indian 
nation and to promote Muslim collaboration 
with His Majesty! 

The British also made subtle use of the 
Hindi-Urdu rivalry to foment Hindu-Muslim 
rift, early in the day. The hangover is the 
current Hindi-Urdu, Sanskrit-Arabie and 
Punjabi-Hindi polemic, with religious over- 
tones. 

Lord Curzon’s vicious plan to partition 
Bengal had a sinister communal flavour and 
political motivation. As a separate, predomi- 
nantly Muslim Province, Bengal weakened 
the citadel of the nationalist upsurge and 
was a, bait to the ‘conscious’ Mussalman. As 
intended, the initial universal opposition to 
the division developed into a Hindu-Muslim 
issue. It was at about that time that a Mo- 
hammedan Educational Conference held at 
Dacca inseminated the idea’ of forming a 
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ng the British for anything going. 


.demned this vice but pleaded for it as a 
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T HE AUTHOR, 


V. R. Krishna I 


_ in the EMS. Mm- 
istry în Kerala. 
| Later he was a 
judge of the Kera- ~ 
la High ` Court. 
Last year he was 


Central Mohammedan Association so as to 
Provide scope for the Muslim youth to par- = 
ticipate in politics and to wean them away 
from the Indian National Congress. On De 
cember 30, 1906, the All-India Muslim League 
was established. A ; 


The Aga Khan asked Lord Minto for 
Muslim Judges in the High Courts, a com- 
munalisation of an important secular insti- 
tution regarded in a democracy as too 
‘sacred’ to be non-secular. But today the 
Central Law Commission bewails that inthe 
Indian Republic “it is widely felt that com- _ 
munal... considerations have prevailed in 
making the selection of the judges” of the 
Supreme Court and the High Courts! 


AN ATTEMPT is made to demonstrate our 
secularism by visits of Hindu Ministers to ~ 
Muslim places of worship or by the partici- 
pation of Muslim Ministers in non-Muslim 
celebrations. This photograph was taken at 

the grave of Amir Khusro in Dethi when 
Morarji Desai.was a member of the Union 
Cabinet. 


‘ 


Separate electorates were ushered’ in by 
the Morley-Minto Reforms, which Gandhiji 
had later declared to be “our undoing”. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report itself has con- 


necessary evil. 


Is it not national perversity that free 
India often practises de facto communal elec- 
torates? The Parties set up candidates with — 
an eye on the caste composition of the elec- 
torate. Adult franchise has been misused to 
give a long lease to caste politics. Consti- 
tuencies have become a vast communal com- 
plex with block-voting, caste-and-religion- 
wise. As J. P. Narayan bluntly put it, “Caste” 
has become the strongest party In India”, — Es 


—To Be Concluded 7 
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v are big, reticent, prickly con- 


| Nikono orkers, fishermen and geologists, 


‘on W 
struction e pictures by the Uzbek painter, 
n eer one can sce the influ- 
G. aes Persian miniatures. The lumin- 
ence of and greens in the sensuous 
blues y T. Salakhov, who is from 
f pe reveal the plasticity and placid- 
Bzerba n Caspian they depict, while the 
ity of jd compositions by T. Narimanbekoy, 
gay, PO. a Azerbaijan, who has painted In- 
also Fe s based on his visit to his coun- 
dian Berns the warmth and sparkle of 
try, eae d and the immaculate artistry 
his hom rpets of the Eastern bazaar. Muzis 
of the Batic motifs which he invests with 
gine. of mysticism and exoticism. Can- 
a toi the Moldavian artist, M. Greku, are 
vases. ae for their soft, pastel-like lilac 
ca styles of Soviet artists are differ- 
e r artistic perspectives are distinctive 
ent, i ir painting techniques are novel. But 
aae ne all united by their intense passion 
L E ine reality that surrounds them. 
“SKS 


Russian Avant-Garde 


Times have changed. Artists, who ac- 
cording to the Western critics were once 
“persecuted” and “victimised”, today consti- 
tute the core of the Soviet Establishment. 
Curators of art galleries and publishers of 
art reproductions are always waiting to re- 
ceive an affirmative No from these once 
“denounced” artists, when they seek to buy 
their pictures. The avant-garde artists thus 
do exist in the USSR and they owe their 


sading campaigns successfully conducted by 
their orthodox seniors, the custodians of 
conformity. The sight of the avant-garde and 
the academicists fighting side by side for 
their joint survival is peculiar to the Soviet 
„Union. 


The Russians are truly a nation of read- 
ers and writers. Books and periodicals are 
printed in millions and the copies sold reach 
aslronomical figures. The readers read what 
the writers write and what the writers write 
isa different matter, though, it must be em- 
phasised, Soviet literature at its best is as 


creative as what is being written in the so- 
called free world. 


If is just incredible, this Russian passion 
| for reading, Moscow’s fabulous Lenin Lib- 
ry is always jampacked. People of all age 
| ie can be seen queueing up for seats 
Frou ees numerous reading rooms, as 
K 2 for a ballet, The library’s officials 
Aam that every day 10,000 teachers, writers 


ers visit it for study. There are 22 


Indenenden; reeset a catholicity of taste, 
siderations. of political or ideological con- 
Sunnin Th heir Tange and diversity are 
i Periodicals 7S library acquires books and 
H through — 0m other cou ntries, partly 
| Change Purchase and partly through ex- 


. Boo 
int te available for study only 
fd o à ae rooms and they can be order- 
ooe The minimum age for 
su iS 16. No fee. There are 
0 ! 
“a aaa ace Persons—yes, there is 
Wa they nied Intellectuals in the USSR— 
tere allowed to take books home, 
oa S, artists Scientists and other 
elong t engaged in intellectual pur- 
this exclusive group, 
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Science as a career is becoming increas- 
ingly popular in the USSR, thanks to the 
numerous cosmic flights which have fired 
the imagination of the youth. Eventually, 
however, it is one’s ability rather than apti- 
tude that establishes firmly one’s claims to 
a scientific career, Each year the Novosi- 
birsk branch of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences has a sort of talent test for children, 
The subjects selected are based on one 
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MARTIROS SARYAN, the Patriarch of So- 
viet Painting, seen in his studio. Although 
Saryan’s paintings were basically conven- 
tional, he encouraged experimentation. This 
was evident when Saryan firmly supported 
the young Armenian painter, Minas Avetis- 
yan, whose unusual works became a major 
controversy in the Soviet cultural worid, The 
great master died earlier this year when he 
was in his late nineties. 


branch of science or another. The candidates 
who top the lists are those who show akeen 
interest in the study of mathematics and as- — 
tronomy. There are however a number of 
girls who seem to be reluctant to pursue 
Science as a career. They are more eager to 
become Ulanovas than Eva Curies! 


In the UK, according to the Nobel Prize- 
winning scientist Dr Thompson, 25 
ber cent of those who enter schools and col- 
leges take up jobs before completigg their 
education. In the USSR, a ten-year compul- 
sory course is rigorously enforced with the 
Tesult that all the young men and women 
receive their secondary education uninter- 
rupted. Thus a solid base is provided for the 
future scientists, A flair for science ig in- 
grained in the Russian blood. The father of 
Russian science was M. Lomonosoy who 
lived in the 18th century. He was the son of 
a fisherman working in the northern seas, 
For more than six months, he found himself 


ually joined 2 school and relentlessly pur- 


sued his dream of becoming Russia’s first 
scientist, 


Ideas — Not Affluence 


The Soviet scientist admits that the 
American laboratories have the latest and 
the most expensive and sophisticated equip- 
ment. But, he insists, the Scope for original 
research in his own country is unlimited be- 
cause of the emphasis on ideas rather than 
on instruments, He maintains that the con- 
ditions in which he works are congenial 
from every point of view, though the organi- 
sations devoted to scientific work are not as 
affluent as those in the USA. All the same 
the scientist in the USSR appreciates the dis- 
coveries of his counterpart in the West. For, 
he asserts, the human mind is Universal: it 
knows no barriers. How can one check the 
imagination of a creative mind? Who knows 
what secret doubts and problems assail a 
restless spirit? Every scientific development 
which is of benefit to mankind is admired 
in the Soviet Union, 


How is the literary landscape? “Human- 
ism” is the dominant trend and “peace” is 
the theme that keeps recurring frequently 
in poetry and fiction: it replaces the glorifi- 
cation of the Soviet system, Peace and in- 
ternational fellowship are what inspire the 
Soviet writer most today. As an example: 


Take a look, 

take a quiet look at night time 

at sleeping children— 5 

it makes a world war quite unthinkable, 


Maris Chaklais (b 1940) 


Clarity, depth, passion and integrity are 
qualities that animate all mass-oriented 
literature and Soviet writing is no exception, 
Yevtushenko says somewhere that no ge- 
nuinely creative literature can be anti- 
people. Tikhonov, Surkov, Fedin, Sholokhov, 
Korneichuk, Leonov, Polevoy, Zulfia, Tur- 
sunzada, Simonov and many others have al} 
been restating universal truths firmly and 
unequivocally in terms of the Soviet reali- 
ties. Among the poets, Yevtushenko has an — 
image as dearly loved abroad as at home 
and indeed he approaches closest to the 
Western conception of the avant-garde; un- 
predictable, irresistible and inimitable, 


But it is Sholokhoy who represents the 
Establishment authoritatively. Am ong the 
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Sn A RYABINKINA: Indians know 
S NAN She was one of Raj Kapoor’s 
ree heroines in Mera Naam Joker, Ksanana 
s, of the most talented among Russian 
E as of the younger generation. She 
q Ee ciders her role as Odette in Tchaikovsky’s 


i Swan Lake her most challenging one so far. 
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; | Soviet writers he is the Colossus. He is re- 


í garded as the Tolstoy of the Soviet Union. 
He symbolises the typically Russian tradi- 
$ tion of passionate humanism at its noblest. 

He has a genius for suggesting the universal 
4 by stressing the particular. He does not go 
F beyond his genuinely felt experience in 
< order to be able to define the destiny of 
Í man, Of course he has-his style. And it is 
| as fresh and familiar as dawn, There is a 


Mf sensuous pastel-like delicacy in his prose 


eh 


which is closer to painting than to poetry. 


| What is Socialist Realism? 

m What exactly is Socialist Realism? An- 
swers Sholokhov: “In my understanding, So- 
Cialist Realism identifies itself with the 
} creativity of the writer who shares and fully 
} Supports the ideas of socialism, communism 
and humanism, A genuine work of art, not 
the odd job of a tradesman, will always com- 
) Municate to the reader without any stress at 
all. I am ashamed not of those Soviet writers 
} who have Slandered their motherland and 
flung filth on that which we hold most dear 
| —they are amoral; I am ashamed of those 
who have attempted and still attempt to 
defend them, no matter what the motives of 
TE cree Don’t _you worry about the 
i as viel o criticise in our land. We uphold 
E aS develop criticism. But calumny is 
osm, and m 


ud from a puddle is not 
at of an artists palette.” 


F Mar’ ; l 
. Siberia, Sergejey who lives at Irkutsk, 


in in his mid 30s. He enjoys a grow- 
ie faettation as a writer of power. He has 
Poor Published over 49 books: novels, 
Beer chy Y Criticism and about 30 titles 
i °Ollaborated’ a Principal audience, He has 
+} Silitos o with the British writer, Alan 
: tion ofa n an interesting project: publica- 

t Titin mumenta] monograph on Siberia. 
Reley is nE for children, according to Ser- 
ation, ety Serious and responsible oc- 

Vely for y 1S there no Nobel Prize ex- 
tis 1 Teader, literature for children?” he 
Ly? large. (UP is no doubt assured. But 
tn hich mi $0 diversified and too criti- 
Mperlatiye Bs that the writing should be 
: quality, 


ah ting for children as I enjoy 
W under an apple tree after 
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Soviet Cinema 


2 Soviet Cinema is a product of such great 
visionaries as Eisenstein and Pudovkin. It 
has admirably succeeded in letting the ideal- 


downs, artistical- 
because of the loud overtones 
that it sometimes acquires in order to convey 
the message of Socialist Realism, But at its 
best it is better than the best of movies made 
in other countries: It is honest, clean and 
highly evocative. Some of the best Soviet 
movies made in recent years have a 
classical base, They are non-political in tone 
and subtle in impact. Dostoevsky’s Brothers 
Karamazov, Tolstoy's Anna ‘Karenina and 
War and Peace, Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet and Hamlet and the Life of Tchai- 
kovsky have inspired some memorable mo- 
vies. Liberation is another great movie class- 
ic that grows on one. 


To take one specific example: 


Zarkhi’s Anna Karenina is different 
from the earlier versions, simply because it 
is Russian—in inspiration as well as in form, 
feel and flavour. 


Samoilova’s Anna makes an immediate 
impact on the spectator, because she is an 
epitome of the “mysterious and bewitching 
charm” that Tolstoy speaks of. She is self- 
assertive and self-sufficient without losing 
any of her feminine charm and Poise. Sam- 
oilova is warm, lively and dynamic, exud- 
ing a radiance that is infectious, Her rap- 
port with the audience is instant and com- 
plete. According to Tatyana Samoilova: 
“Anna's tragedy is the tragedy of a society 
in which man’s dignity is trampled upon by 
the system of family and public relations.” 


The film conforms strictly to the book 
without losing its identity. One important 
fact to remember: the role that the compa- 
ratively minor and seemingly inconsequen- 
tial character, Konstantin Levin, plays in 
stressing through suggestion the basic mes- 
sage of the novel. The social and philosophi- 
cal meaning of Anna’s tragedy is best under- 
stood only in the context of what Levin 
Says and does. For Levin is Tolstoy himself. 
His life represents the drama of a man who 
is desperately seeking to live in harmony 
with himself and with those around him. 
The director rightly emphasises in the film 
the spiritual relationship between Anna and 
Levin and their moral purity. 


How relevant is the Soviet theatre to 
the needs and values of modern drama? 
Among the outstanding Soviet playwrights 
are Yevgeni Shwarz, Valentin Katayev, 
Victor Rozov, Afanasi Salynsky and Alexei 
Arbuzoy. They dominate the Scene today. 
They differ more in their themes, which are 
nevertheless uniformly warm and humanis- 
tic, than in their techniques, which are held 
together by that grossly misunderstood me- 
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NO GENUINELY CREATIVE LITERA- 
TURE CAN BE ANTI-P E OP L E—Yevtu- 
shenko. Among the poets, Yevtushenko has 
an image as dearly loved abroad as at home, 
“Humanism” is the dominant trend and 
“peace” the recurring theme in contempor- 
ary Soviet literature. 


thod, Socialist Realism, by which one seeks 
to ensure that ultimate realities rather than 
immediate facts come to life through the 
medium of art or literature. Mr Arbuzov 
who was in Bombay recently told me that 
he was deeply impressed by Vijay Tendul- 
Kar’s controversial Marathi play: Sakharam 
Binder. a 
The Indian author, according to the 
celebrated Soviet playwright, neatly suc- 
ceeds in presenting new qualities which are 
closer to real life. There is neither senti- 
mentality nor exaggeration. The message 
conveyed is covched in telling terms: clear, 
crisp and credible. 

Among the artists, the outstanding ones 
however are the old-timers: such as Niko- 
lai Simonoy, attached to the Leningrad 
Pushkin Drama Theatre, and Innokenti 
Smoktunovsky, now associated with Mos- 
cow's famous Maly, the theatrical counter- 
part of the Bolshoi. The Maly Theatre sym- 
bolises caution, conservatism and conformity, 
while the avant-garde Sovremennik, under 
the leadership of a team of young and dar- 
ing directors and producers, stands for inno- 
vation and broad-based experimentation. 
Yefremov, so famous and so dear to every 
Soviet heart, is another producer to remem- 
ber. He is at the moment busy exploring the 
possibilities of breathing new life into the 
Moscow Art Theatre. R 


As for the other centres of theatrical 
activity, the ones that deserve special men- 
tion are Moscow’s Romen, the world's only 
gypsy theatre, and Birobijan’s Jewish Peo- 
ple’s Theatre which is very popular. The 
gypsy theatre, which no Indian visitor to 
Moscow ever misses, is understandably con-. 
spicuous for the naivety, and spontaneity that 
animate its production. The popularity the 
gypsy performances enjoy is unbelievable. 
Sometimes, for want of Space, the players 
perform in sports stadiums, to the delight 
of over 20,000 spectators, 


Basically, there are no differences bet- 
ween the Soviet theatre and the Western 
theatre—there has been a lot of give and 
take between the two. If anything, cultural 
exchanges, both visible and invisible, bet- 
ween the USSR and the West continue to be 
hearteningly on the increase. 
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years ihey have struggled heroically to make it 
strong and prosperous, Sealously guarding their 
ancient heritage, they have used all their scientific 
talent. to modernise the nation. They have fought 
for their very existence, waging three successful 
wars against the Arabs. But, ultimately, the survi- 
val of a nation depends on lasting understanding 


with its neighbour. 
< py d. Inder Singh Kalra 


FTER the First Zionist Congress, held at Basel, Switzerland, in 

. 1897, Theodor Herzl wrote in his diary: “At Basel I founded the 
Jewish state” Few of his fellow delegates shared his confidence. 
Fifty years later—on May 14, 1948—David Ben-Gurion, standing 
beneath a portrait of Herzl in the Tel Aviv Museum, read a hurried- 
_ly prepared statement: 

“We, the members of the National Council, representing the 
Jewish people in the land of Israel and the Zionist movement, have 
assembled on the day of termination of the British Mandate for 
Palestine and, by virtue of our national and historic right and the 
resolution of the General Assémbly of the United Nations, do hereby 
proclaim the establishment of a Jewish state in the land of Israel...” 

Two thousand eight hundred years had passed since Prophet 
Amos said: I will restore the fortune of my people Israel, and they 
shall rebuild the ruined cities and inhabit them; they shall plant vine- 


yards and drink their wine, and they shall make gardens and eat vee Se oe a aS k £ ot Soe 2 a 
their fruit. I will plant them upon their land; and they shall never WHEN RAABIS ME bere 
. à $ ET! In Israel l P 
again be plucked up out of the land which I have given them. traditions in favour of reforms that li crente moder cue peregon Je 
Sirtho i 


i : continued abandoning the ancient law will undermine the very virtue that united durin 
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contro versy is sif orthodox Jews want to drop many 
modern progr hodox Jews however argue that 


WAR FLAMES OF THE SINAI CAMPAIGN. Israel has fou: 
ry virtue that kt united during 2,000 wears of exile. 


1967—against the Arabs. The pioneering struggle in a hars 
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mies has turned Jews from more than ‘a hundred countries into 


ght three successful wars—in 1948, 1956 
h land surrounded by implacable ene- 
a tough new breed of Israelis, 
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“O! WHAT A FALL WAS THERE, MY COUNTRYMEN...” The 
restored Roman theatre at Caesarea is now the venue of Israel’s 
annual Music and Drama Festival. 


<& THE WAILING WALL IN JERUSALEM, This, the last vestige of 
the ancient Jerusalem Temple, is Jewry’s most sacred shrine, Until 


the city was liderated following the 1967 War, Jews were denied 
access to the site. E 
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In the centuries of wandering in the 
Diaspora, the Jews never gave up hope of 
regaining their ancient land, At every Pass- 
over Seder, each Jewish family would 
ritually promise: “Next year in Jerusalem.” 
It hasn’t been necessary for the last 25 years. 


The creation of the state of Israel and 
the heroism of its people have helped des- 
troy the old stereotypes of the Jew—the ava- 
vicious storekeeper, the docile scholar, the 
evil radical schemer and the sinister inter- 
national banker. Now for all the world to 
see is a brave new nation, with a glamor- 
ous new breed of Jew—muscular sun- 
browned pioneer, daring soldier. ; 

David Schoenbrun, 2 CBS News Cor- 
respondent, points out in his book, “The 
New Israelis”, that this new breed are some- 
thing special. As the first Jews in nearly 
2,000 years not to know what it is like to 
live in a ghetto, they don’t suffer the pecu- 
liar hang-ups of their forbears. The idealism 
of the older generation has been replaced 
by pragmatism and materialism. - 


At one time, the misery of ghetto life 
perforce made the Jews acquire financial 
acumen. In quite the same manner, the 3 
million Israelis, surrounded by almost 130 
million Arabs, have fostered military pro- 
wess, These modern Israelis have been un- 
able to settle down to a peaceful life. They 
have had to convert a society founded by 
humanitarian idealists into a nation at arms. 


Historian Cecil Roth observes that, in 
former times, the Jewish people were ex- 
_ cellent businessmen, good organisers but 
| poor farmers. Nowadays, in Israel, they are 
| exemplary soldiers and excellent farmers 
but poor businessmen. 
Israel’s greatest need is to secure right 
living conditions for the new immigrants. 
More than 50,000 immigrants arrive each 
year and ten times that number are dream- 
ing of israel. 
Immigrants who have made their way 
to Israel since the state was created consti- 
tute about haif the nation’s population. They 
have come from over a hundred countries 
with nothing in common except their Jewish 

_ faith, totally alien to one another in culture, 
education, values and life-style. 

It all started in 1948 when those who 
had survived Hitler’s pogroms and were ga- 
thered from the Displaced Persons’ camps 
began to disembark in Haifa on the procla- 
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mation of the Jewish state. They were fol- 
lowed by hundreds of thousands of Jews 
from Muslim lands whose position had be- 
come untenable after Israel’s War of Inde- 
pendence. The 650,000 Jews living in Israel 
at the time absorbed within three . years 
more immigrants than their own number. 
The country now is home to 2,700,000 of the 
world’s 14,000,000 Jews. 


It is the immigrants who moved into 
the towns and villages to fill the voids along 
the hostile borders. It is they who have pro- 
vided much of the manpower and skills that 
permitted the country’s economy to deve- 
lop. The pioneering struggle in a harsh land 
had turned Jews of various nationalities— 
English, Turkish, Arab, African, Indian— 
into Israelis. More than 500 agricultural vil- 
lages were founded by new immigrants, 
most of whom had never been tillers before. 


These pioneers are today making the 
desert bloom, planting a million trees a year 
in a stony parched land and finding enough 
water to enable 70 per cent of them to sur- 
vive. They have turned a sun-baked land 
into e green fertile garden. 


Dramatic Increase 


The 1967 War brought about a sharp 
drop in the number of immigrants. But 
things seemed to have changed again. In the 
five years since the war, 35,000 Americans 
left their comfortable homes for a difficult 
life in Israel. And the flow of immigrants 
from the Soviet Union increased dramati- 
cally in 1972. : 


The problem of providing for these 
newcomers—in large part educated and 
skilled—was vastly different from that pos- 
ed by the early immigrants. 


The nation’s social and economic fabric 
is beginning to show obvious strains from 
such massive immigration. The Israelis are 
faced with another kind of war—an internal 
war rooted in social problems which Prime 
Minister Golda Meir said “would be more 
frightening than any war on the border”. 
She was referring to domestic issues which 
have been ignored all this time while the 
mation concentrated on making its border 
secure. : 

Many of the problems arise from the 
fact that the gap between the Sephradim 
(Oriental) Jews and the Ashkenazic (Euro- 
pean) Jews remains wide. The Sephradim, 
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who constitute almost 65 per cent of the Is. 
racli population, complain that the Ashke- 
nazic are landing the best jobs, getting the 
best homes, They feel they are the victims 
of discrimination. Only 3 per cent of all top 
Government officials and 20 per cent of the 
Knesset are Sephradim; 60 per cent of the 
Sephradim children drop out of high school 
and a bare 5 per cent form the nation’s 


University population. 


The Sephradim are not the only ones to 
complain. Old-timers are scarcely enthu- 
siastic about recent arrivals getting too 
many benefits, such as income-tax rebates 
and interest-free housing loans, while they 
continue to live in slums. 


Immigration has priority No. 2—after 
Defence. The Government wants to have the 
benefit of as many new workers as possible 
and—to lure immigranis—it has earmarked 
for them most of the housing units being 
constructed in the country. Israel’s popula- 
tion target: 5,000,000 by 1381. 


The shortage of workers is causing 


grave concern. More than 40,000 Arabs from tiona 
Occupied Territories have found employ- Toda 
ment in Israel and yet there are not enough lakhs 
hands to go around. Says Shimon Peres, Mi- outla 
nister for Transport and Communications: impo; 
“One-fourth of our men are busy on de- I 
fence. That leaves a labour force of only fostei 
750,000. How can you run a modern society tian 
on so small a number of hands? We need starte 
one million workers now.” bours 
Using Arab labour has many limitations. por 
For one thing, many Jews will not work fp wi 
with Arabs. There is also the fear that Arab cot} 
labour will develop into a subservient and 
dependent subclass and Israelis might tend B 
to rely too much on Arabs to do menial un- the w 
skilled jobs, damaging Israel’s egalitarian the g: 
society. budge 
tive € 
In any case, the need for labour will stand: 
not last for ever. When the economic crunch either 
comes, Arab labour will, naturally, be re- This 
trenched first. The danger of this would be situat. 
that the large frustrated mass of people pages, 
will join hands with the guerrillas and turn ET 
against their former employers. twice 
In the realm of economics, Israel is Eme ba 
learning the way forward. It suffers from al deb 
awkward handicaps. The worst of these is pene 
isolation from its neighbours. It has had to the) re 
go beyond the Arab world to find markets. et h 
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Thirteen years ago, 18 Arab countries 
enforced a boycott to choke Israel economi- 
cally. The effect was shattering initially, 
largely because oil had to be shipped from 
distant Venezuela at an extra cost of Rs 
1.125 crores. Now the oil comes from much 
closer. Some small amounts are being drill- 
ed from the Sinai. The rest is coming from 
Iran and some, according to angry Arab na- 
tionalists, from Saudi Arabia on the sly. 
Today, the boycott costs Israel up to Rs 75 
lakhs—insignificant compared to the annual 
outlay of Rs 119.5 crores earmarked for 
imports. 

In many respects, the boycott helped 
foster the Israeli economy. Because Egyp- 
tian cotton was not available, the Israelis 
started to grow their own. Since her neigh- 
bours prevented her from entering into nor- 
mal trading relations, it developed a large 
merchant marine. (From 22,000 tons in 1948 
to more than 1,500,000 tons today.) The boy- 
cott has lost its sting now. 


| 


But Israel’s economy is still not out of 
the wood. The country continues ¢o allocate 
the great bulk (60 per cent) of her national 
budget, her manpower and her administra- 
tive effort to national defence. Under- 
standably, investment in other areas has 
either been held steady or eyen cut back, 
This has produced a serious inflationary 
Situation, leading to strikes and work stop- 
pages, 

The israeli pound has been devalued 
twice but the measure has failed to meet 
the balance-of-payments deficit. The nation- 
al debt now totals Rs 195 crores, In 1971 the 
bound was devalued by 20 per cent, while 
the retail price index rose by 25 per cent. 
But hourly wages during the same period 
Tose only by 12-15 per cent, bringing down 
the living standards of workers, Full 20 per 
-nt of the Population lives on or below the 
hoverty line. A family of four is regarded 
aS poor if its monthly income is below Rs 
500, Besides, 80,000 Israeli families have 
only substandard housing. 


hi peel Wage-earners are among the 
ae Nest taxed in the world. A person earn- 
337 fe 1,12,500 per annum ends up with Rs 
pert, after Paying income, municipal, pro- 
er Service tax, The .balance doesn’t 
for ey very far when he has to pay Rs 5.62 
black ery. Ballon of petrol to run his car. A 
“and-white Ty set cosis Rs 4,500. 


it all, capital coming in from 
no longer enough to balance the 
> aS in earlier years, 
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AL AQSA MOSQUE 
IN JERUSALEM, The 
invaluable pulpit was 
destroyed by a mad 
Australian, The mos- 
que has been com- 
pletely repaired and 
it continues to be 
managed by officials 
of the Jordanian Gov- 
ernment, 
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mon and, in a country which is so sensitive 
about death, murders are doubling every 


year. And now the nation has its prostitutes 
too. 


But the young nation’s major problem 
pertains to Palestine. Israel was created to 
repay Europe’s debt to the Jews. Nearly 56 
years ago, the British Foreign Secretary, 
Arthur Balfour, issued the famous Declara- 
tion that bears his name. The 66-word De- 
claration promised to “facilitate the achieve- 
ment” of a national home for the Jewish 
people without affecting “the civil and reli- 
gious rights of the existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine”. 


Today, Israel is celebrating its Silver 
Jubilee while the “civil rights” of the Arabs 
of Palestine lie trampled. The British had 
betrayed these people. In 1915 Palestine had 
been promised to Sherrif Hussein of Mecca 
for the help his Arab armies rendered in the 
campaign against Germany’s Middle Kast 
ally: Turkey. On the defeat of the Turks, 
Britain and France agreed, under the in- 
famous Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916, to 
take over Syria, Iraq and Transjordan as the 
Spoils of war. Finally, in 1917, Britain, under 
the “humanitarian umbrella” of the Balfour 
Declaration, took over Palestine as a strate- 
gic base from which to defend the Suez 
Canal. : 


Irony ! 


The non-Jewish communities mentioned 
in the Declaration constituted 92 per cent 
of the Palestinian population, With the as- 
surance that their interests would be safe- 
guarded, Arabs gave refuge to the Jewish 
people running away from European perse- 
cution as they had done through the centur- 
ies—from the time of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion to the time of the pogroms of Czarist 
Russia. Ironically, Arabs were the one and 
only people who had not persecuted the 
Jews. 


Maxime Rodinson, in his book fsraet 
and the Arabs, claims that, in many respects, 
the rights of the Arabs “may be justifiably 
held to be greater than the Israelis’... These 
rights have been violated without any pro- 
vocation on their pavt. There is no evading 
this simple incontestable fact.” 


At the same time, the Jews have an 
equal claim to Palestine. Abraham J. Hes- 
chel argues: “Palestine never became a na- 
tional home for any other people, has never 
been regarded as a geopolitical entity, has 
never been an independent state. It was 
conquered and reconquered no less than 14 
times.” 


So it has become a tragi-comiec case of 
right against right. The Israelis recognise 


And the Israelis T 
claims. They are determined to D. 
land at any cost. They however see the- 
sibility of cooperation with ‘ 
seems to be happening to a small degree 
the West Bank. Pe, 

When Shimon Peres was a 
charge of the Occupied Territorit 
troduced a number of steps w 
helped Jewish-Arab relations. He 
ed a pilot project for the refugees, 
ed Israeli investment and made i 
Significant commitment to their well-being 
and progress. 7 Se ear ee Sra 


The Israelis are spending Rs 2.25 cı 
annually for “civil administration in the 
territories”. They have granted limited. seif- 
rule. They are helping Arabs to create over. 
Seas markets for their products and allo 
ing them to trade with Jordan and ot 
Arab countries, EE SUA 


Arabs on the West Bank have begun 
emerge as an independent force. And thi 
Progress made in the last ten years ha 
made them realise that it might not be such 
a bad idea to live “in a peaceful partnership 
with Israel”. The West Bank authorit 
have begun a dialogue with their Isra 
counterparts about the possibility of setting 
up an Arab university. 


“Twenty five years,” says Golda Meir, 
“are but a brief moment for a nation with 
a memory more than 35 centuries long. Y 
for us, this quarter of a century bears 
quality of wonder...” ai 

Away from the immediate zones of hos- 
tility along the borders, it is difficult to 
Tealise there is a constant state of war in 
the Middle East. Israelis seem far less wor. 
ried about the danger of war than about 
traffic jams and rising prices, Underlying 
the tranquillity is the security of knowing — 
that, except for an occasional foray, the 
ceasefire lines are quiet. If another war 
breaks out, they know that it will start on 
frontiers far away from Israel’s heartland. 


In the mean while, they are crowding 
sidewalk cafes, More and more Israelis are 
travelling abroad. They are buying motor- 
cars in increasing numbers. TV sales à 
rocketing at an astonishing rate of 15,00 
sets a month. There is an unprecedentes 
construction boom. And plans are under 
way to turn Tel Aviv into a Mediterranean 
resort rivalling the French Riviera. (Alri 
4,00,000 foreign tourists visit Israel ev 
year.) Fi ERNE a 

The Gross National Product is rising 
an average rate of 9 per cent per anni 
from Rs 240 crores in 1948 to Rs 2,100 cro 
in 1972, The country’s exports are 48 tin 
higher than in 1943—over Rs 15. crores 
1972, a8 

“After 25 years, not all o 
have been attained,” admits 
ter Pinhas Sapir. “The road 
long but we ean look to the fi 


confidence in the realisation of 
achievements and the knowled) 


nun 


cial pronouncements from 
indication, the outlook is 
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Born for 
the best baby 
in the 

whole world. 


Born tender. 
Because your baby is. 


Now for your baby, another 
fine product from Glaxo. 

Glaxo Baby tender talc. Spun 
finer so it’s tender on baby’s 
skin. And,with all the goodness 
of Glaxo products you've 
always trusted: Glaxo Baby 
Food, Ostermilk and Farex. 


You know, Glaxo means the 
best for your baby. 


Glaxo 
Baby tender talc. 


In 100 g. & 400 g. tins. 
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Kerala Bishops 7 ; 
Sir—Apropos the Higher Education | 
„ig in Kerala, the bishops, for the first 
re the history of the Church in Kerala, 
es heroic sacrifice in leaving their cosy 
Be Pag palaces. Why were the bishops, 
zu ts and nuns so enthusiastic about this 
pries Je as to jump into the street, shout 
Bee and lead demonstrations? Was it for 
Be ting the rights of the minorities? Or 
Bre an for the protection of their own vest- 
veeinteresta? What explanation is there for 
saci keeping silent over the social ihjus- 
tices and inequalities? 


Kodaikanal 


The Sarabhais 

Sir—Your defence of the Sarabhais 
under the plea that “the driving force be- 
hind every institution in the country is al- 
ways some one person” does not stand rigo- 
rous scrutiny. Institutions run on these lines 


J. KOOTINAL 


tend to be autocratic. The-Institute-can-be— 


commended if it is financed by the Sara- 
phais’ own wealth and left at that. If how- 
ever it is drawing huge financial support 
from public funds, further probing is justi- 
fied. You have praised the Sarabhais for 
their contribution. May I point out that 
Admiral Soman also has a commendable 
record in the Indian Navy? 


Tiruchirapalli P. J. JOGLEKAR 


Chain Letter 
Sir—I request that the enclosed be ad- 
dressed and posted to Sri Sai Baba. I remem- 


Funding: ativa 
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ber reading your editorjal on him and I am 
at a complete loss for a better alternative 
to reach him. 


Below is a copy of a “chain letter” re- 
cently received by a friend. It reminds me 
of similar letters left in church pews in the 
United States some’ years ago until denounc- 
ed from the pulpit. 


What is interesting, though, is the effect 
this letter has had on certain “progressive” 
people around me. They are not believers; 
nor are they disbelievers to the extent 
that they can ignore the whole thing. They 
will write the 20 letters: 


OM SHRI SHRI SAI BABA 


MESSAGE: Trust on God Almighty and 
acknowledge good luck for 
the well of man. 

The prayer has originally come from 

Kurichi. But be sure that the message must 
leave your hands within 7 hours. In USA 


Gen. Nick died within T hours of the receipt — 


of the message when he tried to tear it off. 


Gen. Choudhury became Chief of Army 
Staff on 22nd day of its Teceipt and he 
promptly circulated this message to 20 per- 
sons immediately after its receipt. 


Mr Sidhartha Shankar Ray was sworn 
in as Chief Minister of West Bengal 13 days 
of its receipt since he also succeeded to ful- 
fil the requirement. Please continue this 
chain, else you will have bad luck. 


Jullundur ROBERTO MORAVIA 
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Relations 7 = 


eS | by McCREA’ HAZLETT 


lopm<¢ 
more 


Americans and Indians share co 
common democratic ideals buat web 
their governments have failed stroni 
to establish a permanent friend- and } 
ship that will stand the strains T 
of political differences, Cras 
Lineolm and Gandhiji, Roosevelt Batts, 
and Nehru, spoke the same lam- think 
guage of freedom and set the | a i 
same cherished goals for their a eE 
peoples. ? Indiai 
India has received aid from the ws: 
US, totalling mearly 810,000 enue 
milliom (Rs 7,500 crores), relati 
whieh is more tham the financial “Brah 
assistance from all the centres bodil; 
of the world put together. Ex- 1i 
ports to America mow average T 
$300 million a year, marking a 3 
favourable trend in our trade. | F 
But Indo-American relations 
have mever heen at 2 lower ebb T 
than they are today. It is essen- 
tial for both coumtries te exam- T 
ime objectively the causes, amd 3 
remove the irritants. E I 
aa 
T 
B 
ULY 1972. In the past 18 months In- 
dian-American relations have deterior- 
ated. In this bleak landscape of memory) —<— 
are the Anderson papers, “tilting” Indias PE E 


strident condemnation of the war in Viet- |- 
‘nam, suspension of $87.6 million of Amer- 
ican aid and demonstrations at the Amer- 
ican Embassy. For many Americans who) 
have a special affection for India, and £i 
thousands of Indians who admire Americani 
it has been a sad time, Perhaps now w 
should put these events in perspective by. 
looking at the roots and branches of Inds 
American friendship. 


Our relations began before Americal 


Independence. We share the. common a 
tage of having been colonies. Many mE 
men lived successively in North Am 
and India, for in those days ít me 1% 
unusual, even with the immense pe! 
and the slowness of travel, for 
be divided between America and 
Cornwallis, for example, who surren 4 
to the Americans at Yorktown, W 
Governor-General, of Bengal. 
ance of these brief contacts 


Asia. LO 


E 5 A apep 
ani te i British is that gradually America 1° expe 
; Z : aia T E were beginning a common cae grout i 
THE AMERICAN PEACE CORPS, established by President John F. Kennedy in 1961 as an ence and possibly developing 2 Gin 
agency of the US Government, offered a large number of Americans an opportunity to work for mutual understanding. nde t relat. 
directly with the peoples of other countries in economic, social and educational develop- = States pecamng i ade thee 
ment projects and thus further the cause of peace. Above: At the Rajendra Deva Orphan- After the United t bustling UE the 
uge, Patiala, Margaret Franck is seen coaching young students. pendent in 1776, a small bu e i Ine, 
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developed between the two countries. 
Young sea captains from New England saw 
the wonders of Bombay and Calcutta, and ° 
upplied their wives and daughters’ back 
Rene with fine silks and cottons and the 
other rich arts of India. 

But, in the sweep of America’s deve- 
lopment, the impact of Indian thought is 
more important than these early trade rela- 

| tions. The familiar story bears repeating. 


lians share One of the main strands in the complex 
ideals but web of the American character is a very 
have failed strong idealism. Americans believe in ideals 


and believe in pursuing them practically. 
This idealism found its happiest and 
earliest expression in the middle of the 
nineteenth century in soos: ene 
nong a group of transcendentalis 

Be Roosevelt ein aod tee These men rejected 
e same lan- the prevailing forms of Protestant Chris- 
md set the | tianity and wrote and thought about the 
ls for their | world soul and other topics not strange to 
Pr Indian philosophers. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
| was the most distinguished member of this 


memi friend- 
the strains 
OS. 


idl from the group. He was an avid reader of Indian 

ly 810,000 philosophy. The quickest way to see this 

) crores), relationship is to read his short poem, r 

he financial “Brahma”, which could have been lifted INDIA WAS ONE OF THE FIRST COUNTRIES to invit 


e Peace Corps volunteers. Today. 
ce Corps involvement in India is 
Punjabi poultry-keeper in setting 


the cemtres 
gether. Ex- 
ow average 


bodily from the Gita: they are serving in 14 States. The largest area of Pea 
If the red. slayer think he slays, in me fed of sor Ue: Above: Steve Power assists a 
Or if the slain think he ts slain, Up: 0 LAI etn AOS 
They know not well the subtle ways } z TER, 
, marking a I keep, and pass, and turn uga. 
our trade. 


m relations 
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Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 


2 lower ebb The vanished gods to me appear i - Sank ; Roe aes cs 

il 5 And one to me are shame and fame. 
epee: The second most important transcen- Political act of his had important conse- 
es ta exam- They reckon ill who leave me out; nse 


; Haier. dentalist was Henry David Thoreau, whose 
causes, and a When me they fly, I am the wings; reputation has so grown with succeeding 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 


pre 5 generations that he is today more widely 
í Ea And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


quences for India. He once went to jail 
for non-payment of taxes because, he said, 


he refused to support a government which- 
read than Emerson himself. Thoreau’s very ` supported slavery. Friends paid his bill and 


The strong gods pine for my abode, famous book, Walden, was dedicated to Thoreau was released, but he wrote a very 
= = And pine in vain the sacred Seven; persuading unhappy men to give up their powerful essay, “Civil Disobedience”, about - 
But thou meek lover of the good! attachment to possessions in order to free his experience and his principles. 
Find me, and turn thy back on themselves. He was primarily a seeker, not 
t 18 months In- heaven. a political activist. However, an incidental : —Continued 
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This essay strongly influenced Gandhi, 
who wrote that it “seemed to be so con- 
vincing and truthful that I felt the need 
of knowing more of Thoreau”. Gandhi 
adopted civil disobedience as a key to the 
resistance movement. Walt Whitman, the 
most original American poet up to his time, 
was also very much interested in India and 
Indian thought. His poem, “Passage to 
India” (from which E.M. Forster took the 
name for his novel), deals with the progress 
of a soy to an identification with God— 
again something understandable to Indians. 


These writers read the Gita, the Upani- 
shads, the Laws of Manu and other classics 
of Indian literature in translation only, for 
they did not know Sanskrit. But more pro- 
fessional students of India were being deve- 
loped in America. One of the most influen- 
tial of these was William Dwight Whitney, 
for many years Professor of Sanskrit at 
Yale University. His Sanskrit Grammar, 
first published in 1880, is still in print both 
in India and America and js considered to 
be one of the most useful grammars of 
Sanskrit for advanced students. Whitney 
taught an entire generation of American 
Sanskritists and established a distinguished 
tradition of productive humanistic scholar- 
ship concerning India. This tradition has 
continued to grow, until today there are 
major centres for the study of India in 
many American universities, including Har- 
vard, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
Wisconsin and California. 

These contacts between India and 
America, though very important, were 
“idea to idea” rather than “people to people”. 
However, Indian visitors to America have 
not been lacking. Among the most distin- 
guished early visitors were Vivekananda 
and Tagore. Swami Vivekananda attended 
the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago 
in 1893, He proved to be one of the most 
notable figures in the assembly and capti- 
vated his huge audience by the universali- 
ty of his message. He remained in the 
United States for two years, teaching and 


THE AUTHOR McCREA HAZLETT (b. 
1916) is the Counsellor for Cultural Affairs 
with the US Embassy in India. Mr Hazlett 
started his career as a teacher and was Pro- 
vost of the University of Rochester. He is 
associated with several American universi- 
ties and academic committees. He edits the 
American Review. He is specially interested 
in Marathi language and literature. 
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lecturing, and developing widespread sym- 
pathy for India’s young independence move- 
ment, for Vivekananda was an ardent na- 
tionalist. The Ramakrishna Mission which 
he founded in Chicago has grown into a 
nationwide organisation with branches in 
many American cities. 

Tagore’s first publications in the West 


were some of the poems of Gitanjali pub- 
lished in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 


which had just been founded by Harriet 
Monroe in Chicago. In 1912, Tagore liveg 
in mid-western America, wrote lectures later 
‘delivered at/Harvard and published under 
the title Sadhana, and became well acquain. 


ted with the strong mid-western Poetry 


movement in the people swirling aroung 
Miss Monroe and Mrs William Vaughan 


Moody. 


Since Independence, Indians haye 
come to the United States in ever increas. 
ing numbers. Businessmen, government 
officials, technologists, scientists, artists 
writers, teachers and students have come 
to observe, study and perform. Many have 
come to see how Americans do things, but 
perhaps those who come to perform have 
best succeeded in influencing America, 
Dancers (Indrani, Shanta Rao, Balasaras- 
wati and Uday Shankar) and musicians 
(Ravi Shankar, Ali Akbar Khan, Bismillah 
Khan and Nikhil Bannerjee) have per- 
formed in America and have their Ameri- 
can following. Some of the artists have 
established schools in the United States, 
Ravi Shankar’s Kinnara School of Music in 
Los Angeles and the Ali Akbar Khan Col- 
lege of Music in Sausa]jto, California, are 
among the best places in the world for the 
study of these arts. Many young Americans 
have collected records of Indian music and 
the popularity of the sitar has inspired 
American imitation. An electronic instru- 
ment with 18 strings called the Rajah Zee- 
tar has been developed in the United States. 
It is advertised as being easier to play than 
the sitar and sounding much like it. 


Indian films, especially those of Satya- 
jit Ray, have won popularity with American 
audiences, and plays by Indians (Tagore’s 
King of the Dark Chamber, Santha Rama 


Raws adaptation of A Passage to India "a 


and works by Asif Currimbhoy, among 
others) have been produced professionally. 
Many university theatre groups have staged 
productions of such plays as Shakuntala 
and The Little Clay Cart. : 


THE NEHRU AWARD FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER 

Rs 1 lakh convertible into any foreign currency and BEARUING. 
has gone to two Americans since its inception in 1965; the 
her King and Yehudi Menuhin, the violin virtuoso. 
n Luther King’s struggle for equality and 


late Martin Lut j 
The recognition of Marti 


10 
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justice for his people, as leader of the American Civil 


Rights agy 
tion, was made posthumously for the 1966 Award and receive aye 
his widow Coretta, n New Delhi, in 1969. Martin Luther Kind Jr mgt 
ed the Gandhian technique of non-violent non-cooperation ina 
ing to arouse the conscience of his country. t 
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However, the Indian who has probably 
ihe greatest impact on American 
ihought and the American image of India 


is Mahatma Gandhi, of whom President 


Nixon has said that he had a greatness 
uwhicH transcends the ordinary meaning of 
the word”, a greatness “beyond the trap- 
pings of power, beyond the opinions of 
men, 2 greatness of the spirit”. 


“Gandhi’s life was inspired by truths 
which know no boundary in space and 
time, for they are eternal,” he declared. 


President Nixon's words reveaf the 
depth of American feeling for this archi- 
tect of India’s freedom who became a sym- 
pol of peacéoand non-violence for all na- 
tions. The “American Civil Rights movement 
has given new meaning to the Gandhian 
philosophy which, as we have seen, had 
been influenced by the views of Henry 
Thoreau. Although he never visited the 
United States, Gandhi and what he stood 
for are very much alive in America today. 


Calvin Kytlé, author of Gandhi, Soldier 
of Non-Violence, has suggested that Gandhi’s 
ideas may, indeed, have more relevance for 
the future than they did during his life- 
time: churchmen see inspiration for the 
éurfent ecumenical movement in his ap- 
proach to religion, political theorists look to 
satyagraha as the only realistic alternative 
to nuclear war, urban planners find stimu- 
lation in his approach to village develop- 
ment. “But Gandhi’s most important contri- 
bution,” as Kytle points out, “may ultima- 
tely turn out to be, not to religion, politics 
or sociology, but to psychology—to our 
understanding of ourselves and particularly 
to our potential for personal growth. For 
what Gandhi did, most of all, was to give 
us a new vision of man.” It is this vision 
that continues fo inspire Americans. 


Cultural relations—the influence of 
the thought, art, music, literature and great 
men of a country—are perhaps the most 
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ance agreements amounting to nearly Rs 7,500 crores. The US share of total foreign assist- 
ance to us is over 50%. This makes India top partner of the US in its world assistance 


programme, 


WHITMAN, the most original Ame- 
wept in his time, was much influenced. 
by Indian thought. His poem, Passage ae 
India” (from which E. M. Forster took the 
name for his novel), deals with the pro- 
gress of a soul to its destined identification 


with God. 
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permanent effects of international under- 
standing. If this is so, the impact of India 
on America is indeed great. However, from 
day to day, and at this time in particular, |» 
political and economic relations and the 
problems which have come to characterise 
them attract most attention. j 

America has an excellent record of 
early and sustained support for India. Pre- 
sident Franklin Roosevelts interest in 
India’s independence was so great that, at 
the risk of alienating his closest wartime 
ally, he repeatedly pressed for immediate 
settlement of the Indian question. On 
March 10, 1942, Rooseveli sent a long cable ~ 


` to the British Prime Minister, expressing his 


concern over India and suggesting the 
formation of a provisional government 


Again, during Sir Stafford Cripps’ Mission 


to India, Roosevelt urged “one more final 
effort” to save the negotiations and warn- 
ed: “If the Cripps talks fail and India 
subsequently invaded with success by Ja- 
pan with attendant serious military or na- 
val reverses for the Allies, the prejudicial 
reaction on American publie opinion can 
hardly be overestimated.” He bluntly told 
Churchill that Americans could not under- 
stand “why, if the British Government is 
willing to permit the component parts af 


—Continued — 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 
tried to press his wartime ally, Winston 
Churchill, to negotiate with Indian leaders 
to set up a provisional government which 
would help fight the fascist powers. 


Ene 
1 India to secede from the British Empire 
t after the war, it is not willing to permit 
: them to enjoy what is tantamount to self- 
government during the war”. 

In a subsequent message sent to Col- 
onel Louis Johnson, the President’s Per- 
sonal Representative in India, Acting Secre- 
tary of State Summer Welles pointed out 
that, prior to Cripps’ departure from India 
“and up to the last moment, the President 
© made every possible personal effort with 

T the British Prime Minister to prevent the 
breakdown of negotiations...” 

When Indian independence was finally 
achieved, the United States quickly came 


CHESTER BOWLES (b. 1901) was twice 
Ambassador to India—in 1951-53 and 


s Ambassador's Report. He was often 
i ; more as “India’s sm- 
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bassador to the US”. i 
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forward with offers of friendship. “In the 
years to come,” declared President Harry 
Truman, “the people of this great nation 
(India) will find the United States of 
America a constant friend... I earnestly 
hope our friendship will, in the future as 
in the past, continue to be expressed in 
close and fruitful cooperation.” And, in- 
deed, America was the first nation to offer 
an economic assistance programme to India 
after independence. The first US grant or 
loan agreement with 
country under the À 
sistance programme wa 


any Asian or African 
merican technical as- 
s signed with India in 


JOHN SHERMAN COOPER (b 

an Ambassador to India in tosse56- hie first 
diplomatic assignment—but resigned to 
fight the elections, becoming a Senator of 
Kentucky. sue eu that the “neutrality of In- 
eae eak the back of the Soviet Union 
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1951. Under i} the United States provided 


$54 million to help finance India’s massive i they 

programme to eradicate malaria and to | lf- 

launch the Community Development pro- à ee 

gramme, which now includes all 550,000 In- Nixo 

dian villages. À Bat 
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Last year, in his re view of Indian-US i oe 

relations, Ambassador Kenneth B. Keating | dia.” 

said: “For two decades we have maintained i have 

with India a friendship whose link extends j $10,0 

far beyond and deeper than the natural ; ance 

fact that we have a common political sys- | dia | 

tem. America made a commitment 20 years its ¥ 
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J. K. GALBRAITH (b. 1908), economist 
diplomat, professor and vritet. Be wa 
Ambassador to India in 1961-63. 1t was Aig. 
ing his tenure that India had its confron n, 
tion with China, Without any hesitale’; 

the US rushed arms to India and promti 
help to stem the Chinese advance. 
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ago to help the Indian people achieve what 
they want for themselves—self-sufficiency, 
self-reliance and prosperity. Five American 
presidents—from Harry Truman to Richard 
Nixon—have in turn endorsed and support- 
ed this commitment in tangible form. No 
country in the world has received more 
economic assistance from the US than In- 
dia.” Since 1951, India and the United States 
have concluded agreements totalling nearly 
$10,000 million (Rs 7,500 crores) in assist- 
ance to India’s development. This makes In- 
dia the top partner of the United States in 
its worldwide foreign assistance programme. 
The United States’ share of the total for- 
eign assistance to India is more than 50 per 


cent. 
a ET TE TEO a ea a 


ASIA’S LARGEST NUCLEAR POWER 
STATION. Tarapur, despite its teething 
troubles, has helped meet our industrial re- 
quirements. It was erected by an American 
firm of engineers. In the picture are Prime 
Minister Mrs Indira Gandhi and the late Dr 
Vikram Sarabhai (right), then Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


U. S. ECONOMIC AID TO INDIA 


US economic assistance to India 
commenced in 1951 with a loan of 
$189.7 million (Rs 142.28 crores) to 
purchase two million tons of wheat. 
Since then, US aid through April 1971 
has totalled $9,896.3 million (Rs 
7,422.23 crores)—consisting of both 
grants and loans. 

The US Government extended aid 
to India through three agencies: the 
United States Agency for Internation- 
al Development (USAID), the Public 
Law 480 (Food for Peace) Programme 
and the US Export-Import Bank. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture accounted for 61% of 
the technical assistance expenditures 
of the USAID mission. US foreign ex- 
change aid for Indian agricultural 
development exceeded $700 million 
(Rs 525 crores). In addition the US 
has extended loans and grants total- 
ling Rs 800 crores in Indian currency 
from PL 480 funds. Over a hundred 
American specialists have helped in 
research and in the country’s Green 

- Revolution. 


The US aid programme assisted 
the setting up of three large fertiliser 
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factories—at Visakhapatnam, Trom- 
bay and Madras. 


EDUCATION 


The US has assisted India in vir- 
tually every area of education: Ele- 
mentary, Science, Technology, Engi- 
neering, Multipurpose, Home Science, 
Social Welfare, Rural and Adult Li- 
teracy campaigns. 


HEALTH AND FAMILY PLANNING 


The National Malaria eradication 
programme was largely financed by 
US aid and PL 480 funds. 


In the field of Medical Education 
(also Nursing, Health, Water Supply 
and Sanitation), the US has helped 
various schemes of development, both 
through grants and trained personnel. 


INDUSTRIES 


The United States has made avail- 
able machinery, components, spare 
parts, raw materials and other indus- 
trial supplies valued at more than 
$2,600 million (Rs 1,950 crores) to mo- 
dernise and expand our industries— 
apart from loans. 


EIGHTY PER CENT of resources used 
in India’s economic development comes 
from India herself. Foreign aid ac- 
counts for the remainder. The US has 
given 56.5% of all foreign aid utilised 
by India. | 


In fact, American aid continues. While 
$87.6 million in aid was suspended (not 
cancelled), about $173 million (approximate- 
ly twice as much) is still being supplied. — 
Unaffected by suspension were such projects 
as PL 480 wheat and vegetable oil supply, 
industrial development, rice research, soil 
and water management, rural electrical co- 
operative development, science, education, | 
improvement and development of nutrition- 
al foods. These and many other projects ` 
financed by the United States are still ac- 
tive, all of them designed for the technolo- 
gical advancement of India. 


Specifically, America has provided ai 
to some thirty power projects which now 
generate one-third of India’s 16 million kilo- 
watt electrical production. We have helped 


MANHATTAN, the mammoth vessel (28 
metres long and 42 metres wide) pang 
103,400 tons of US wheat. This was the firs 
shipment from the 900,000 tons of foodgrains 
authorised by President Johnson. Duri 
the 1966 Bihar famine, there was a 

nuous stream of American ships 
foodgrains. : 
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g of industrial machin- 


finance the importin r 
ery and fertiliser, to establish eight modern 


agricultural universities and several indus- 


trial and technological institutes, and to 


modernise India’s rail and air transport. In 
addition to these loans and grants for eco- 
nomic development, the United States has, 


in the past 20 years, provided India with 
f foodgrains plus 


about 60 million tons O. | 
large quantities of cotton, soyabean oil, milk 
powder ard other agricultural products. The 
value of these commodities is nearly $5,000 
million. — 

America has also provided important 
assistance to India’s science and space pro- 
grammes. The dynamic Summer Science 
Institutes project, launched in 1953 with 


American assistance, enabled college and 
secondary school teachers of science and 


OPEN THE DOOR TO AMERICAN SCHOLARS 


Over 1,000 Amertcan scholars dot 
their visas by the Indian Government. 
journals like The New 


William J. Drummond, in a Ne 
Indian authorities are suspicious 0: 
research projects were literally studi 
ministrators of the programmes 
shallow. Nevertheless, they are 
international harmony.” One poin 
complaint that US-held rupees ea 
finance the studies and 
much of the money for the 


the programme was originally designed”. 

n this move, The New York Times, in an editorial, said 
Gandhi was threatening to shut doors to foreign scho- 
o wanted them open to “let fresh air blow in 


Complaining bitterly 0 
that Prime Minister Indira 
lars, unlike her enlightened father wh 
from all the sides”. 


“The fact that visas for American and other scho 
e study suggests that the Indian Govern- 


her than a concern for more discrimin- 
closed-door policy affects far more Amer- 


discriminately pending completion of th 


ment may be motivated by something 


ating scholarship.” It added: “Since this 


ng reseatch have been Te. 
This report has been carried by 


York Times and Los Angeles Times. 
w Delhi report to Detroit News, writes that the 
f some of these research programmes: “Some 


es of basket-weaving. 
themselves, the scholarship has too often been 


defended on the ground that t : 
t of contention, writes Drummond, is an Indian 


rned through wheat sales to India are used to 


“many observers think that 
benefit of American instead of assistance to India, as 


fused renewals of 
respectable 


According to some ad- 


hey contribute to 


the Americans have spent too 


lars are being curtailed in- 


icans than others, there is suspicion that New Delhi is acting in retaliation for 


United States policies during the recent India- 


Pakistani clash over Bangladesh. 


If so, this is short-sighted action indeed. Some of India’s strongest supporters dur- 
ing the recent chilling of relations have come from the ranks of scholars who have 
lived and worked there. The best hope for renewal of friendly Indian-American 
ties lies in those thousands of friendly Americans—and Indians—who have learned 
to understand and admire each other's countries through direct experience. ..”—B.C. 
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B. K. NEHRU (b. 1909) was our US 
l > Am- 
passion during the 1965 Indo-Pak conflict. 
He played a constructive role in promoting 
-American i i i 
pee we economic cooperation during 


ON THE NADHASWARAM Dr William 
Skelton (Head of the Music Department, 
Colgate University) accompanies his tutor. 
Saidapet S. Natarajan, at a temple festival 
in Madras, z 
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mathematics to develop up-to-date methods 
of teaching. Advanced weather-forecasting 
equipment provided by the United. States 
has in recent years furnished data aimed 
at helping Indian authorities save lives and 
minimise cyclone and flood damages. A 
number of Indian scientists are being assist- 
ed in lunar research with moon rock and 
dust samples provided by the US space 


agency. 


In addition to financial aid, America 
has provided many forms of aid through 
people-to-people contacts. United States 
Agency for International Development spe- 
cialists, Peace Corps volunteers, scholars 
and teachers, supported by the Ford Found- 
ation and the Rockefeller Foundation, have 
come to India to assist in whatever ways 
they can. An American expert, Harvey 
Slocum, for example, was intimately in- 
volved at every stage of the planning, de- 
sign and construction of the Bhakra Dam, 
which was one of the most difficult engin- 
eering jobs ever undertaken by man and 
one of the major contributions to the im- 
provement of Indian agriculture in the 
north-west. 


if 
L. K. JHA (b. 1913), our present envoy 


tering Washington’s openly hostile $ < 
against India during our conflict with Pi 
istan over Bangladesh. . 


the US, had a most difficult task in fand 
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world. Here he lectures to a class 


Most important, over the years, the 
doors of American colleges and universities 
have been wide open for Indian students 
and teachers. There are currently more than 
12,000 Indians studying in America—about 
one-third of them supported by American 
dollars, either private or public. 


It is a fact that America gave much- 
needed help to the Indian economy in its 
most critical years, promoted India’s agri- 
cultural development to achieve the present 
self-sufficient state and enhanced India’s 
industrial and power capacity. And Amer- 
ican assistance has been provided without 
interference with India’s own right to do its 
planning and to set its priorities, Without 
‘the intelligent and skilled guidance which 
Indian governmental and private agencies 
have given to development, the wonders of 
the past years would not have been accom- 
plished. But also it is clear that financial 
and technical assistance furnished to India 
by the United States as well as other coun- 
tries has played an important role in this 
impressive development. 


OUR FORTHCOMING 


THE RAGE OF AMERICAN YOUTH. Sitarist 


Ravi Shankar y 
at the Uni Sons 


versity of California, Los Angeles. 
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s taken Indian musie to the 


And that it is impressive there can be 
no doubt. In the first quarter of 1972, In- 
dian exports to the United States rose to 
Rs 80.3 crores—24 crores higher than the 
Same quarter in 1971. Over the last three 
years, Indian exports to the United States 
have averaged about $300 million, while US 
exports to India, exclusive of PL 480 com- 
modities, have averaged only about $250 
million. 

What of the future? Will Indo-Amer- 
ican relations continue in their current 
petulant state? Will they, as many predict, 
continue slowly going down a long incline 
until contacts between the two countries 
have almost ceased? Or, as others hope, has 
the bottom already been reached and -will 
there soon be a new rise in cooperation 
between the two countries? 


These are hard questions to answer, for 
not only does the future depend on our two 
countries but on the rest of the world. It is: 
certain that no countries will ever agree on 
every issue—India and the United States are 
no exception to this. Yet it is equally cer- 
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NAGARS OF GUJARAT: A 
study of this talented community— 
their origin, their history, their cus- 
toms, their way of life, their contri- 
bution to art, literature, music, poli- 
tics. In colour and black and white. 


BOUTIQUES—T H E VANITY 
FARE: Who runs them and who 
patronises them? Will they catch on 
in a big way? By Nirupama Kapur. 
Sketches by Mario. Plus colour pho- 
tographs of their exotic wares. 


SOCIALISM: The pot-bellied po- 
litician, the prosperous businessman, 
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tain that India and the United States havc 
no solid areas of sharp conflict. Neither has 
territorial-ambitions which affect the other. 
Neither is competing with the other for 
large segments of world trade. Since both 
are democracies, there is no fundamental 
ideological conflict between the two. 


The: basic differences over the past 18 
months seem to have centred on third- 
country relationships—V ietna m, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, the Soviet Union—-and these 
differences have indeed been real. But in 
the same months, great events have occur- 
red, such as the Indian Success in the re- 
cent war, the emergence of Bangladesh as 
an independent nation, President Nixon's 
mectings in Peking and Moscow, the steady 
withdrawal of American forces from Viet- 
nam, the Simla Summit and the continuing 


Tapid development of India on almost every 
front. 


Each one of these events has an impact 
on Indo-American relations, because each 
drains some of the irritation out of that re- 
lationship. For too long, both sides have 
been guilty of placing the worst possible 
reading on each difference, and suspicion 
and hostility have grown to the point of 
Suggested conspiracies, plots, internal sub- 
version and evil designs. 


Now it is time to tone down the rheto- 
ric, as John Connally suggested during his 
recent visit to India. More important, now 
is the time when it may well be possible 
to approach a better relationship, based on 
a more realistic appraisal of the two coun- 
tries, each by the other. 


Finally, the United States has no inten- 
tion of trying to dominate India. Despite our 
many differences we see a free, self-reliant, 
self-contained India, standing proudly and 
non-aligned, taking its rightful place among 
the nations of the earth. The recent past is 
a dark chapter in our friendship. May what's 
past become mere prologue and may we 
now look no longer back but forward to 
new forms of friendship and new modes of 
mutual support. 


the scruffy shoeshine boy—everyone 
in India talks of socialism. But do we 
really know what it means? Balraj 
Madhok, the fiery Jana Sangh lead- 
er, lashes out. 


THE SLEEP-WALKER: Story by 
A. Ramanathan 
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CORRUPTION IN UNIVER- 
SITIES: P. N. Nath, Vice-Chancellor 
of Marathwada University, Auranga- 
bad, exposes the leaking of papers, 
manipulation of examination results, 
inflation of marks, bribing of offi- 
cials. Fully illustrated. : 
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PROMOTING INDO.U. 


Real peace and progress for 
mankind ean only result from 
building up reservoirs of good- 
will and friendship rather than 
arsenals of weapons. Restora- 
tion of Indeo-American amity is 


an important step towards this 
international goal. 


by V. S. NANDA 


ECENT Indian responses, official and 
non-official, to declarations of Ameri- 
can foreign policy and American actions in 
Vietnam make one wonder if we have aban- 
doned our creed of non-alignment in spite 
of loud protestations to the contrary. To uge 
a term ascribed to Mr Henry Kissinger, in 
holding the balance as between the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist Blocs, are we not 
letting it “tilt” towards the former? 


Our sense of horror and sorrow at Ame- 
rican bombing of North Vietnam is under- 
standable, but should it not be matched by 
an equal revulsion at the continued atroci- 
ties committed by the Viet Cong and their 
North Vietnamese suporters? We justly 
condemned the American Administration for 
holding India responsible for the start of 
the recent Indo-Pak War. Why are we not 
equally ready to concede that the present 
escalation of the war in Vietnam has been 
brought about by the massive invasion of 
the south by the North Vietnamese? 


How is it that our radio and television, 
both in news coverage and comment, give 
us only one side of the picture and make 
no attempt at portraying either the suffer- 
ings or the longings of the South Vietnam- 
ese or their right to their own way of life 
and their own form of government? How is 
such a policy consistent with India’s sta- 
tus as a co-Chairman of the International 
Control Commission? 


Common Ideals 


„Current Indian attitudes are hardly help- 
b in arresting the process of estrangement 
Tween the United States and this coun- 
a 2 wes must cause acute disappoint- 
cithe to all those who have the interests of 
se Country at heart. Both nations, with 
cracy common beliefs in freedom, demo- 
long a human dignity, have a fairly 
ae istory of mutual cooperation in many 
People ¢ ent attempts on the part of some 
in ieee belittle the role of US assistance 
Te ob S development are deplorable and 
Viously motivated by political bias. 


tivity we 18 hardly a sector of economic ac- 
flow op ah has not benefited from the in- 
merican aid and technical know- 

Weg Rai Breen revolution in this country 
the researches of American 
‘S—notably Dr Norman E. Bor- 
' Changia, ize winner, and Dr Robert 
sol “nd their collaboration with 
®ntists. It was Borlaug’s success 
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Dr HENRY A. KISSINGER, Special Assistant 
fairs, with Mrs Indira Gandhi in New Delhi, 
neth Keating, who later retired. US policy to 
can only be attributed to the US Administ 
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with growing high-yielding dwarf varie- 
ties of wheat and Chandler’s equally success- 
full experiments with rice that paved the 
way for bumper Indian harvests. In agricul- 
ture and industry, American aid has been 
extended not only to big projects—such as 
the Sharavathi hydro-electric project in My- 
sore, the Nagarjunasagar project in Andhra 
Pradesh and the Diesel Locomotive Fac- 
tory in Varanasi—but to a vast number of 
industrial enterprises, enabling them to ex- 
pand and modernise. 


Areas Of Cooperation 

Other areas in which American assist- 
ance has been especially useful are those 
of public health, education, engineering and 


technology. Seven new agricultural universi- 


ties have been established with US aid and 
are producing skilled graduates, promoting 
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to President Nixon for National Security Af- 
July 7, 1971. Looking on is US Ambassador Ken- 
wards Pakistan during the recent Indo-Pak War 
Tation's ignorance, misreporting by its in- 
telligence services and Pakistan’s effective anti-Indian propaganda. 


research and strengthening extension ser- 
vices. Fourteen regional colleges have also 
been assisted with financial grants and seve- | 
ral hundred Indian engineering teachers 
have had specialised training in the United 
States. At a less specialised and popular 
level, dedicated members of the US Peace 
Corps have for many years worked in such 
fields as agriculture, cottage industries, pu 
lic health and physical training, and con 
tributed to the betterment of life in India’ 
villages and towns. 


With this background of affinity of 
ideas and ideals, cultural exchange and pro- 
longed cooperation, it is a great pity that — 
Indo-US relations should have deteriorat= 
ed to an extent that makes each co 
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Pierce the clouds. Into a land of | 
sun and blue sky. That's Darjeeling. 
Every day is a precious memory. | 
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A new Tiger Hill Tourist Lodge—for 
picnic day and night. See Kanchenjungha 
from the Tiger Hill Pavilion. Rock 
climbing demonstration by Everest | 
eae ae 3 | 
heroes. Tennis, billiards, races, jam _ | 
sessions et al. Participate, celebrate or | 
vegetate—as you and the family please. | 
| 


visit Kalimpong, Gangtok, Singla 
Bazar or relax at the luxurious < 
Tourist Lodge. 


For further information contact Managers of Darjeeling 
Tourist Lodge (Ph : 656), ‘Shailabas’ (Ph : 684) 


Tiger Hill Tourist Lodge, any respectable travel agent of 


TOURIST BUREAU 
3/2 Benoy-Badal-Dinesh Bagh (Dalhousie 
Square) East, Calcutta-1 Phone : 23-8271 , 


Gram: TRAVELTIPS or d 
Darjeeling Phone 50, Gram DARTOUR 4 
7 

2. 

eo 
i p 
Home (Tourism) Department, j f 


Government of West Bengal. 
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who were in Delhi at the time of Pre- 


o, Eisenhower's visit in 1960 will recall 
si 

‘1 citizens welcomed the American lead- 
Joc 


Lakhs of spectators lined the route of his 
D Reade and the public meeting he ad- 
e was attended by about half a mil- 
e. What has happened fo dissipate 
nse fund of goodwill? 


It seems that the process of deteriora- 
‘on had its genesis in America’s policy of 
Ww ing Pakistan without adequate safe- 
Cian to ensure that the arms were’ not 
a against India. When, after the outbreak 
E ie Indo-Pak War in 1965, Pakistan Presi- 
oe Ayub Khan said: “Surely our Ameri- 
an friends don’t expect us to keep their 
weapons wrapped in cottonwool” (or words 
to this effect), there was only a feeble Ame- 
rican attempt to restrain him from attack- 
ing India with American-supplied tanks and 


bombers. 


Pak Propaganda 


The history of the recent 14-day war and 
America’s role in it are, of course, fresh in 
everyone’s mind. One can only attribute the 
US Administration’s statements and its ac- 
tions in respect of this war to gross ignor- 
ance and misrepresentation or misreporting 
by its intelligence services. Pakistan’s pro- 
paganda—which has excelled that of Goeb- 
bels in some ways—may, of course, also be 
partly responsible for the American attitude. 


It may be relevant here to mention a 
small incident. When I was in Washington 
shortly after the end of the Indo-Pak War of 
1965, I had a meeting with the Acting Chief 
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recedented enthusiasm with which - 


g ne pe Information Agency. Explaining 
Se e duties and responsibilities of his 
ae , he remarked: “I may sometimes have 

e awakened at night when there is an 


emergency—as, for instan i 
5 ce in- 
vaded Pakistan.” Toe 


I said: “Surely i 
you mean it the other 
way round—when Pakistan invaded India.” 


The Acting Chief laughed and replied: 


Well, in any case, my sleep was disturbed.” 


: Behind this casual conversation is the 
disqueting fact that Pakistan’s propaganda— 


even more virulent and rabid during the 


recent war—can apparently mislead even 
intelligent high-ranking American officials. 


"Dance Of The Seven Veils” 


But, of course, no propaganda, however 
clever or virulent, can’ explain the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s ill-conceived action in send- 
ing the Seventh Fleet to the Indian Ocean 
and the pressure tactics it implied. Even more 
baffling was President Nixon’s reluctance 
to analyse the causes of the war and the 
omission in his various statements of any 
reference to the Pakistan Army’s atrocities 
in Bangladesh. Stoppage of US economic 
aid to India, as an implied penalty for this 
country’s role in the war, seemed unjustified 
to most Indians. And this feeling of unfair 
treatment of India and continued US par- 
tiality towards Pakistan was accentuated by 
subsequent revelations which The New York 
Times has graphically described as “a dip- 
lomatic dance of the seven veils”. It was 
natural that these actions should cause re- 
sentment and anger in India. 


THE AUTHOR V. S. NANDA was Managing 
Editor of Span for ten years—up to the end 
of 1970. Earlier he had served as Public Re- 
lations Officer in Burmah-Shell. He has also 
been a film columnist and a broadcaster. 


—— eee 


The United States, with its history and 
great traditions, has been regarded as the 
champion of freedom and democracy in the 
world. Yet it often seems to side with the 
forces of reaction and despotism and has 
supported dictatorships in Asia and Europe. 
How is this contradiction between its che- 
rished ideals and practicés explained? When 
this question was put to an eminent Ame- 
rican professor of history and politics, his 
answer was that the United States has both 
a long-term and a short-term pragmatic 
foreign policy. 


While in the long run the democratic 
ideals and beliefs, enshrined in the Ameri- 
can Constitution, mould the country’s policy, 
there may be temporary deviations from 
these principles in the national interest to 
suit a particular situation. An obvious cri- 
ticism of this explanation, apart from its 
doubtful moral validity, is that pragmatic 
policies may continue to be applied indefi- 
nitely and render meaningless America’s 
faith in democratic values. 


Living as we are in the imperfect world 
of today, it is too much to hope that narrow 
concepts of national interest, power equa- 
tions and spheres of influence will not con- 
tinue to affect international relationships 
for a long time to come. The United States’ 
foreign policy vis-a-vis this country and 
Pakistan may seem perverse to us, but we 
must guard against excessive reactions to it. 
President Nixon has always professed his 
concern for peace, and his recent visits to 
Peking and Moscow are unprecedented steps 
in promoting understanding between the 
three Super Powers, 


By recognising Bangladesh he appears 
to have accepted the realities of the present 


situation in the Indian subcontinent. If he ~ oy 


is truly anxious to ensure peace and stabi- 
lity in this part of the world, there is no 
reason why India should not make a posi- 
tive response to any American moves to- 
wards this objective. This friendship need 


id i i d edu- 
p i ive aid in food, public health and | 
icture s RIENDSHIP. The US has giv ETA to stir sambar rice in a school kiehen poh of coura, aE E eo a. 
Minig Omas Moraes Mr Kenneth Keating Bes (left) Mr William P. Schellstede, CARE Ad- RE y 
Crate, an unt, near Madras. With him a oft) ty, Director of Gehoul Haucation, : 
Madras, and Mr S. V. Chitti Babu (right), . 
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not, of course, affect the cordial relations 
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by BIKRAM VOHRA 


is TV going to be just another 
Government handout? Will we 
learn from Delhi’s shortcom- 
ings? Or will Bombay follow 
Belhi’s short-sighted approach? 
Today, as the country gears for 
‘the “box”, the big question is: 
Will we make a success of it? F£ 


so, how? 
Photographs by JITENDRA ARYA 


TY-TWO years after the Scot, John 

L. Baird, first reproduced a hazy image 

on his home-made screen, television has 
come to India. Experience of TV in advanced 
countries has varied. Some have used it ef- 
of educating the people, 


fectively as a means . 
introducing new methods of farming and 
bringing the arts, music and debate to every- 


jt , it’s become a drug; it is 

eg es age or the “Idiot Box”. How 
wil] Indians react to it? 
The beginning was made in Delhi in 
September 1959. But its primary purpose 


29 THE ILLUSTRA 


GETTING THE HANG OF IT. Young people at Bombay's 
1980 we will require 15,000 technicians, cameramen and 


then was to serve as a laboratory to exa- 
mine TV’s potential as a means of educa- 
tion and train cameramen and program- 
ming personnel to build a nucleus to staff 
a network for the future. 


In Delhi State today, there are about 
50,000 sets and over 500,000 viewers. They 
spend an average of 314 hours a day, absorb- 
ing education and entertainment as best they 
can. In Delhi, owning a TV was a status 
symbol—like driving a Mercedes Benz. An 
antenna on the top of a house lent it a spe- 
cial air of distinction. TV has today replaced 
the transistor radio as a part of the dowry 
of a rich girl. Big stores have installed TV 
in their display windows to attract crowds. 


However, Delhi TV programmes are dul! 
and unimaginative. The initial enthusiasm 
has gone out of TV. In 1961, Delhi started a 
special service for schools in collaboration 
with the Directorate of Education. Four 
hundred Delhi schools now receive these 
programmes, which are seen by 200,000 stu- 
dents as a “relief from teacher”. 


Government has virtually banned the 
import of TV sets by imposing a heavy duty 
on foreign products. It has also been reluc- 
tant to grant manufacturing licences to 
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St Kavier’s College are being trained in TV handling a 
programmers for 20 main and 80 relay stations. 


tof industria 
matter, of d 
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t their College studio, By HARI 

A 

al 

foreign electronic firms like Bush, Murphy, el 
Telefunken and Philips, all of whom are pre- 

pared to begin production immediately. This Vi 
also makes us the first country to do with- 

out foreign technical knowhow and exper- Dr U; 

tise. Whether the step will boomerang is still of 

to be seen. 
Sushil 


Dearth Of "Screens" i 
The race for making sets therefore is be- 4 
tween four major private Indian firms 2” 
43 small-scale units with a combined output 
of 170,000 sets, JK and Telerad have 4 lic- 
ence for 20,000 sets each, while Telestar an 
Standard have been allotted 10,000 eae 
Since all four major units have been mant- 
facturing at less than half their present Ne 
censed capacity, it is redundant for Govern: 
ment to hike up the capacity. 
“The fault,” says Mr Bhatnagar of JK 
Television, “lies in the dearth of TV screen* 
There just aren’t enough. Our factories s: 
not even work full time. Without screen 
there can be no TV. Nobody seems to re uld 
that, if we made more sets,’ the cost WO 
come down, so that more people woul ou 
them. It is a very happy cycle. And have Yr 
considered the employment value of the 
dustry once we get moving? As it JS, 


Sp 


ere 
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Li ee 

i k Vatsal deserves to be con- 

; Jari for voicing the grievances of her 

a quate then admitting that “the majority 

: RV ce Bre ters are quite happy and satis- 

lo ae their jobs”! Aren’t they more than 

ith With just one lecture in a week, 

affet Fure at all, or just a dictation of 

3 lec ted notes (even to post-graduate 

Reh two months of summer va- 

e month of winter recess; two 

cation; f “student unrest” rest; another one 

so mbining all the single-day and 

mo! Festivals or national holidays; four- 

7 of casual leave; with “teaching- 

t “ods during admissions and exami- 

| off” pero not too meagre pay packet (a 

na rsity lecturer gets over Rs 500 

a month and “investigation” duties), the 
ing copies b is simply fab! 


hing J0 
Ca PRAMOD N. MUTTOO 


Sir—I think Rajinder Puri’s evaluation 
p r current cultural and political affairs 
w a s of East and West is an old song 
Biris 15). He is trying to avoid—very 
g uccessfully—facing the logical conse- 
y na ces of certain decisions we adopted 
E Raja Rammohun Roy. Reliance on 
A English and the West is not a new 
thing for us, so let us stop being ashamed 
of it. For the whole world has indeed turn- 
ted West, whether we like it or not. Talk 
“of industrialisation, of socialism or, for that 
matter, of democratic intsitutions, of science, 
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Next Week 
Gandhi Jayanti Specia 


je studio, By 


TERE S o 


ush, Murphy, 
yhom are pre- 
ediately. This 
y to do with- 
w and exper- 
merang is still 


Dr 
of fasting as 


Sushila Gandhi, 


HARIJANS: Has Gandhi’s work been in vain? 
Are Harijans still the oppressed untouch- 
ables? By P. N. Rajabhoj. Photographs—in- 
cluding a colourful centre-spread on their 
varied jobs—by Gurmeet Singh. 


Uma Yaduvansh writes on the effectiveness 
a political weapon. 
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tically follow in its p 1a automa 


wake, 


_ As regards the hope, 
mm our culture which mi 
worth preseryin 


“There is much 


hat is going to be 


Bombay H. DAGIA 
Our States 
Sir—Arun Gandhi’s August 15 plea, 


“Our States are Too Big”, 
voking. Some of our States 
wieldy and efficient administration suffers. 
Uttar Pradesh has a population of about 80 
million and 52 districts, of which 27 have 
been declared backward. However, if UP is 
to be divided, the northern part will not be 
demarcated as suggested by Arun Gandhi. 
Té‘can and must have only the eight dis- 
tricts of hills of the Kumaon and Garhwal 
divisions and the district of Dehra Dun. In 
the past 24 years since Independence, the 
region has failed to taste the fruits of free- 
dom, because the State Government at 


Lucknow cannot understand the problems 
of the hills. 


is thought-pro- 
are really un- 


Almora JIWAN LAL SAH 
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the Mahatma’s daughter-in-law, 


=> Speaks to Fay Goldie about her work at the 


Phoenix Setttlement and Clinic near Durban, 
South Africa. 


Plus; SASTHI BRATA. 


The new enfant terri- 
ble of Indo- 


Anglian literature writes a series 


a five articles exclusively for the “Weekly”. 
ae first, he tells of his return home to 
cutta — à me Wes we rs 
death, three days after his mothe 
ALso, 


Under arises Prayer: by G. L. Mehta; And 
tra- ae Pines; story by Jayanta Maha- 
Math, 8 Provide Pleasure: by D. N. 
> and many other features. 


Also: Last or The 


—Jayant Patel 
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by R. G. K. 


Windus are ignoranti of Mindy, 
ism. They practise rites without 
knowing their meaning. Vague, |. 
ly proud of Vedanta, but with. 

out any clear notion of its teach. 
ings, they g0 through life with 
no religious commitment. But 
uneonsciously they are imfluen- 
ced by certain ingrained beliefs, 
whieh are all there is to their} - 
Hinduism. Im times to come | 
maybe a mew Windwism will >)! 
emerge, for Hinduism is mot a 
‘religion? but dharma or a way 
of life that must be suited to 
changing situations. 


alaraq rere rima: ere tt: ahs ay 


TTOATAT: | 
gaga: «aT re WaT: adia ATA: 
Tarra: If 


(Abiding in the midst of ignorance, wise ie 
their own esteem, thinking themselves to b¢ 
learned, fools treading the tortuous path gf © * 
about like blind men led by one who is himii 
self blind.) —Katha Upanishad 


INDUISM is sanatena, timeless. Hôwi fe 

can it die? It has successfully resisted the% 
onslaught of centuries and it will survive 
the challeriges of today and tomorrow. Ii 
Hinduism dies, dharma will perish and tha 
world will perish. Such is the common bee 
lief of its followers. They reckon time noli 
in historical periods but in ages as vast aij 
manvantaras (see box on page 12). Man's 


q 
E 
Dies] 
VEIRON 


“ D 3 life-span is shorter than it takes Brahmi 
PREPARING FOR “MAHARAS” at Vrindavan, near Mathura in Uttar Pradesh. “Maharas” PG ce an eyelid ee thousand or thre 
orms the main part of the Rasakrida festival, which is held on Sarad Purnima (September- y PREA > 3 ; | 
ed with the thousand years of historical Hinduism aÑ 

conie 


f 
October). On this night Krishna revealed himself as many Krishnäs and sport 
no more than a fraction of a mahayuga 


is on the banks of the Yamuna. Different Rasmandalis send their representatives (Tha- 


kurs) to enact the role of Krishna. The Krishna legend has inspired some o. the finest isti i ra an 

poetry in India—also Pahari and Rajasthani paintings. Radhakrishnaism is a cult and nts at sisting of Krita Trete. EVRI for thea 

one time an excuse for displays of eroticism. How can you speak of Hinduism ie R 
next fifty years or hundred years? At 


end of each mahayuga the cosmos 
solve and it will be reborn and ©} 
cycle will start again. And the Hindu dba 
ma will remain for it is part of the to, es 
universal order. 
This is the degenerate age of Kali, n i 
turpit 


age of lust and anger and moral (ie 
But far off yet is the descent of Kalli of 
last avatar of Vishnu), he who will Name 
everyone to the sword and engulf bie) Kaliy 
thing in fire. For each yuga there is & pet Tha,” 
rent dharma. For Kali the dharma he gi Kie 
simplified, “It is enough if you chan” ts 
yc 
—C. Rangiah M shalt 
OFFERING LIBATIONS to ancesto Gibli anao 
cestor worship is an essential part 0. ie ndar 
ism. Even those lax in observance” th ast 
a point to perform the sraddha (¢°. Y ieg 
versary) of their parents. or mon 
parted spirits) must be. Sy. 
well-being of the fami ig et 
conducted for their sadga rep 


able state or attainmen 


i of Mindy, 
ites without 
img. Vague, 
n but with. 
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are imfluen- 
imed beliefs, 
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—Balkrishan CERE EI an ith 
—R. B. Bedi 


+ dire: ag WORSHIP at the famous shrine of Visvanatha i y 
= : i is th tes i in Varanasi. Kashi or ae y 
ATTA: | Sere lieved greatest Hindu sees pilgrimage. One who dies A elg discourse at Har ki Pairi, Hardwar. 
ciie Aaaa: and deaths. Kashi had no importance in eE cycle of births of the Ramayana the e dar by pandits who give readings 
TaT: li es. the meaning of religion in terms of ere purands and explain 


ignorance, wise in 
g themselves to b 
o tortuous path gi 

y one who is. hima. 


-Katha Upanishat 
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5 SING =s. N. 
GAL pi ARA SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI- THEY ARE EAGER TO LEARN, but no one teaches them religion. Girls jaterat o 


X gwes an u 2 z x z 
Kali, 2 the Bha panyasam (discourse) on author—(from left) Nina, Gita, Visalam, Mallika, Sima, Vij 7 A 
tu Upanyasakas hen in Madras. In the South, them go to temples. Only one of them has had any doubt ea ae pest of 

evival, ave contributed to a religious were all critical of the “spirit” in which ceremonies were performed, but REIA el 


example of their parents. 


Name of Ra 

Kaliyy ma. The evil-minded people of hymns. Ramanuja (11th-12th century) and ` Present attitu 

ma,” ie mete no right to any other dhar- Madhva (1238-1317) were great figures who bhakti is the ik ERES ee 
Uuge ribet es verse. (“Kalau- propagated devotion to a personal God. follow. Karma in the Vedic. sense of ritual 
There js amanushanam”, etc. etc.) . is no longer practised on a wide scale ex- 
AN you a heed for elaborate observances. But bhakti as a movement may be cept perhaps by the Arya Samajists. Yi 
Bha, _™USt do is remember the Lord said to have started in the Tamil country with its rigorous bodily and mental aiei. 


with the works of the Vaishnava Alvars pline, is beyond th 

a Specialis ìs a post-Vedic development (A.D. 600-900) and the Saiva Nayanmars. standing of aaa oe ant we 

Ces, i ate Suited to the age of Kali. Many Later the movement threw up suchi- themselves yogins are. nn hetter than tice! 

Bhagavatan the most popular purana, great names as those of Mirabai (16th cen- sters and jugglers. nave. stopped ai 

= People am, commend: it to the com- tury), Chaitanya Mahaprabhu (1486-1533), the stage of see which Aa, 

Drem, * Sankara (8th century), the Tulsidas (1532-1623), Ramananda, Kabir postures and breath con consists l 
(5th century), Nanak (1469-1539) and ntrol—and their, 


ig e 
NDuted to oat of the path of knowledge, 
à ave composed devotional Tukaram (1808-49). i —Continued: 


aap 
Persona} ch presupposes a compassionate 


Sruti and Smriti 


The word Veda is derived from 
vid to know. The earliest texts that 
have come down to mankind (the 
dates ascribed vary jrom 6000 B.C. to 
1500 B.C.), the Vedas are known as 
Sruti or what is heard or revealed. 
Whether they originated in the Arctic 
(Tilak has a scholarly work to his 
credit, The Arctic Home’in the Vedas), 
or Central Asia, Afghanistan (the 
Kabul river occurs in them as the 
Kubha), or the Indus Valley we do 
not know. The orthodox consider 
them anadi, without a beginning; 
others believe the hymns were reveal- 
ed to the rishis in inspired moments. 
Among the seers to whom portions 
are attributed are Gautama and 
Kanva. 


The Rigveda is the oldest and con- 
sists of hymns of praise to gods like 
Agni, Vayu, Varuna, Indra, Mitra, 
Visvedevas, Parjanya, Asvins, Soma, 
Ushas. The Yajurveda deals with 
sacrificial rites, the Samaveda con- 
tains melodic invocations and the 
Atharvaveda deals with magical for- 
mulas and medicine. 


Each Veda is divided into Mantras 
(hymns), Brahmanas (which explain 
the mantras and rituals), Aranyakas 
(mystic teaching meant for Vanapras- 
thas) and Upanishads (speculation 
about Being and Reality). 


Sayana who was Prime Minister 
in the court of Vijayanagar is among 
the celebrated commentators of the 
Vedas. 


We 


Smriti is what is remembered. Its 
object is to support Sruti. It lays down 
laws for individual and social life. The 
Grihyasutras are meant to regulate 
the householder’s life. While Sruti is 
immemorial, Smriti is changeable’ 
since laws must change to suit a 
given time. The dharmasastras codify 
achara (rules of conduct), vyavahara 
(judicature) and prayaschitta (atone- 
ment). Smritis have been attributed 
to various sages, the more famous 
among them being Manu, Yajnavalcya 
and Parasara, Narada, Bhirgu, Visva- 
mitra, Apastamba and Baudhayana 
are other well-known lawgivers. 


Vedangas 


Vedangas (limbs or “members” 
of the Veda) are meant to assist in 
the study of the Vedas and the proper 
performance of rituals. They are six 
in number: 


Siksha deals with phonetics and 
euphony. 


Chhandas teaches metre. 


Vyakarana is a body of gramma- 
tical works culminating in Panini’s 
sutras, Panini was a native of Gandha- 
ra (in modern Afghanistan) and he is 
regarded as one of the master minds 
of the world. $ 


Nirukta, etymology and glossary. 


Jyotisha represents such know- 
ledge of heavenly bodies as is neces- 
sary for fixing auspicious hours for 
Vedic sacrifices and other ceremonies. 


Kalpa deals with ceremonial. 


minds are still torn by greed and desire. 
Even those yogins who perform feats with 
their “kundalini” (the imaginary serpent 
situated at the base of the spinal column) 
awakened have miles to go before they can 
experience the knowledge of the Brahman. 


So bhakti is apparently the easiest 
means of attaining final release, But what 
sort of bhakti is practised today? Is it sur- 
render to God (prapatti) as explained by 
Ramanuja? Or is it the attitude of a peti- 
tioner? Fear, greed and desire are the mo- 
tives of most worshippers, though these mo- 
tives are not peculiar to Hindus but com- 
mon to practitioners of all religions. The 
wise however say that there is nothing 
wrong even if you go to God for refuge with 
a petition. For submission is the first step 
jn devotion and in due course one’s mind 
is purged of fear, pride, greed and lust and 
eventually one does not ask of God what 


one originally submitted in the petition. But 
does such a transformation take place in 
every devotee? À 


There is a story about a learned expo- 
nent of the Bhagavatam. Once he gave a 
discourse before a king. His majesty was 
not impressed, he asked him to go home and 
read the Bhagavatam again. A second time, 
a third time he gave a discourse in the court. 
But the raja again dismissed him without 
any reward. Many years passed and the 
king had no news of the pandit. He sent a 
man to find out. It was discovered that the 
pauranika was now staying in a hermitage 
and all the time meditating. Asked why he 
did not visit the king, he said, “I now know 
my Bhagavatam. I now know what is 
bhakti and I don’t have to visit the king.” 


: This story has a moral—that bhakti in 
its highest form is only another aspect of 


wie 
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The Upanishads M * gathe 


The word vupanishad literay, 
means “sitting down near” and si Y 
fies the master-pupil relationship, T 
Upanishads (known as Vedanta since 
they occur at the end of the Vedas 
number, according to Dr Radhakrish_ 
nan, more than 200, “though the || ga 


tending 
thering 


Indian tradition puts it at 108”. Brha. | Sickn 
daranyaka, Chandogya, Mandukya trouble 4 
“Isa, Kena, Katha, Mundaka, Svetas sons for 
vatara, Taittiriya, Prasna, Maitri an, tive offer 
Aitareya are among the more wey || bas deve! 
known. Some great seers associated || importan 
with these works: Aruni, Yajnavalkya |} 1 Andhr 
Balaki, Svetaketu and Sandìilya. The || have the: 
Upanishads have been translated intọ || YOY Ma 
many of the languages of the world, || that oaa 
Dara Shukoh translated 50 of them || and Tiru 
into Persian (mid-17th century). | deity a 

The Upanishads, together with the | Fee: 00 


Brahmasutra of Badarayana and the || the 
> : | rala, 

Bhagavadgita, constitute the prastha- developir 

natrayi which is the basis of Hindu |j 

theistic philosophy. Sankara, Rama- | 

nuja and Madhva wrote epoch-making 

commentaries on the three texts. 


Modern swamijis who claim to 
know the Brahman may ponder over | 


these extracts from the Kena Upa- || A 
nishad: | | symbo 

“If you think that you have | das. I 
understood the Brahman well, you}, | t0 exp 
know it but slightly, whether’ it) | heave 
refers to you or to the gods. So then || “I am 
is it to be investigated by You... | So’har 

“I do not think that I know č j ee 
well; nor do I think that I do not oo 7 
know it. He who among us knows it j: Brahn 
knows it, and he too does not know |i Rie 
that he does not know. i A 


“To whomsoever it is not known, || shad 
to him it is known; whosoever knows 3 
it does not know it. It is not unde 
stood by those who understand it; it | 
is understood by those who do not || 
understand it.’* a) 


mediti 
Movin 
ascenc 
tor so 
AUM 


WA a It 

: bow; 

a. Mo its poi 

a ise ey pierce 

Å i eq da the } 
wheel 

z à T 
jnana, knowledge. (Here jnana m “All { 
awareness of the Ultimate Reality.) “the fu 
would of course be too much to < AUM. 


every Hindu to become a bhakta like $ ; vond 
ram, Ramadas, Andal or Mirabai. Ea 
to note is: is there a sincere attempt P 


generality of people to seek God? tk, 
difficult to answer this question for al a 
only study behaviour and not motiv! Guster 

Temple-going is still common thee | 
Hindus, giving the impression that fe. 
all religious. But one has the feelin lastin, 
people go to temples more in the * 
a social outing. One could grant thi 7 
the original purpose of temples Wee Sig 
mote social oneness and to keep i ae it 
centres of communal and cultural 3 folg : 
It may also be argued that there 1 tere) 
ee a Te E wo 


* Translations of passages from thi 
the DLETA AEN quoted in thls fe 
Dr 3. Radhakrishnan. 
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the Kena Upa- || 


that you have 
man well, you 
ly, whether’ it 
e gods. So then 
d by you... 
that I know it 
that I do not 
ng US knows it 
does not know 
D. 


it is not known, 
yhosoever knows 
It is not under- 
understand. it; it 
se who do not 


» about devotion—the stronger 
jng the greater the emotional in- 
t Such a psychology is created 
ee sometimes the music leading to 
Ja ranscendency” (to use a phrase 
r E Huxley) in the participants. But 
jdou sometimes, for bhajan mandalis are 
oday to become social or gossip 


ending t 

atherines: * TEE 5 
sickness financial insecurity, domestic 
4 , 


le and litigation are some of the rea- 
trouble temple-going and for making vo- 
gons for ! gs to deities. Such temple-going 
Joped into a cult in the South. Most 
mre Pradesh, where men and women 
in Be ei heads shaved in fulfilment of a 
have Many worshippers genuinely believe 
an; their prayers are answered. Pazhani 
ae Tiruchendur in Tamil Nadu where the 
on is Muruga or Subrahmanya (Kartti- 
; dei , and Kumara are other names) are two 
2 ince popular places of pilgrimage. In Ke- 
| the Krishna temple at Guruvayur is 


developing into a great centre of worship. 


a 
Sp 


AUM is the greiet Hindu mystic 
symbol and it is eaxiv led by the Ve- 
das. Its esoteric significance is hard 
to explain. It represents earth, sky and 
heaven and in a syllable expresses: 
“I am He,” and “He is I” (Aham Sah; 
So’ham)—the identification of the in- 
dividual soul with the Oversoul (jiv- 
atma and Paramatma). The three let- 

z| ters A, U and M are said to represent 


F Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesvara. AUM 
is also known as the pranavamantra. 
According to the Maitri Upani- 

shad, there are two Brahmans to be 
meditated upon, sound and non-sound. 
Moving upward by AUM one comes to 
ascend to the non-sound. The medita- 


tor so moving upward by the syllable 
AUM obtains independence. 


It also says: “The body is the 
bow; the arrow is AUM. The mind is 
tts point, darkness is the mark. Having 
Pterced through the darkness, one sees 


the Brahman who sparkles like a 
Wheel of fire...» 


ere jnana: meat fe Mandukya Upanishad says: 
rate Reality-) Sa the ee ts the past, the present and 
RO uture, all this ts only the syllable 


- And whatever else there is be- 
vond the threefold time, that too is 


i i 
cere attempt bY Se syllable AUM.” 

seek God? Ree tells Nachiketas in the 
juestion for all Upanishad: “That word which 
rd not motives: Fi Auster st; edas declare, which all the 
1] common a ee T sha Proclaim... that word to 
ession that they yf = ‘all tell in brief. That is AUM. 
\as the ea i lating a; suopte is, verily, the ever- 
ore in vð TW sce 

t that Th 

uld gran” to this. ac Maitri Upanishad has also 


ité 
d cultural e ug 


hat there is è- 


the U 
on this feature, 


sono A 


is d. Bym consists of three let- 
: Woven ceo Of these all this world 
a ’ “OTP and woof, across him.” 
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Many devotees who go there are convinced 
that they find an answer to their problems. 
Among other popular shrines are Pandhar- 
pur in Maharashtra, Punna Devi in Uttar 
Pradesh, Vaishno Devi in Jammu; Charbhuja 
in Rajasthan and Srisailam in Andhra Pra- 
desh. 


Is Siva on the Decline? 


If you study patterns of worship in 
India you will notice that Siva is on the 
decline, not forgetting the fact that there 
are large Saiva populations in States like 
Mysore and Tamil Nadu. The pervasive in- 


fluence of the Ramayana and the Bhagava- » 


tam has raised Rama and Krishna to sup- 
reme deities. (Hanuman is another popular 
god.) The history of Indian art shows that 
there is nothing Vaishnava in it to equal 
the eloquent sculptures of Siva. Why has 
Siva ceased to inspire the Hindu mind— 
does the decline of Siva correspond to a de- 
cline in Hindu poetic understanding and 
aesthetic awareness? 

On the same status of Rama and Krish- 
na is Devi—call her Durga, Lakshmi, Par- 
vati, Amba or Amman. The Mother Goddess 
has a special appeal to the Hindu mind. She 
symbolises fertility, prosperity and abhaya 
(freedom from fear). Devi worship in the 
past was part of the Sakta cult with its five 
Ms—matsya (fish), mamsa (meat), madya 
(liquor), mudra (gesticulations) and mai- 
thuna (copulation). Animal sacrifices were 
made and orgies were held under the guise 
of propitiating Devi. Sankara is believed to 
have reformed the Sakta cult, removed its 
excesses and made it more acceptable to the 
civilised mind. (He also put down the Ka- 
palikas who made human sacrifices to Bhai- 
rava.) Today the fierce aspects of Devi are 
tending to disappear and she is worshipped 
more as a benign Mother. ; 

Though Siva himself has lost in popu- 
larity, Saiva gods are still widely worship- 


ped. (Even in Devi the Saiva aspect is more 
dominant than the Vaishnava.) ‘The three 
most important Saiva deities are Ganesa (to 
some he is Vaishnava), Murugan and Ay- 
yappa or Sasta. While Ganesa is common to 
all sects in India, Murugan and Ayyappa 
are special to the South. Tamils believe that 
Murugan is their own god and his worship 
has given rise to a great work of Tamil 
devotional poetry called Tiruppukazh. Ay- 
yappa or Sasta is the son of Siva by Mohini 
(Vishnu in the guise of Temptress). And it 
is the Ayyappa at Sabarimala, Kerala, that 
evokes the greatest veneration. Some author- 
ities believe that Sabarimala was originally 
a Buddhist cave temple and that Ayyappa 
is a Hinduised Bodhisattva. Devotees shout 
“Saranam Ayyappa” and this is believed to 
be an echo of “Buddham saranam gachchha- 
mi”. 


A Kind of Avidya 


From all this it is wrong to conclude 
that Hindus are a religious people. They are 
more ignorant of their religious heritage 
than Christians, Muslims and Sikhs are of 
theirs. The ignorance among young people 
and grown-ups demonstrates the indiffer- 
ence of Hindus to their basic scriptures. I 
made a “random survey” and the results 
surprised me. Not one of the young men and 
women I questioned could give the name of 
a single Upanishad—and we take such pride 
in Vedanta. We proclaim to the world the 


greatness of the Bhagavadgita. But out of 


a hundred boys and girls I met, only one 
could reproduce a verse from it, The term 
“nishkamakarma” made no impression on 
them. Presumably Hindu parents have not 
inculeated in their children our much- 
vaunted high ideals. 


Some college boys and girls could not 
even name the five Pandavas. They did not 
know the names of the wives of Lakshmana, 
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THEIR IDEAS OF HINDUISM ARE VAGUE, but the: 3 
d by the author: (from left) Ramanarayan, Raje, 


Boys interviewe 4 
manian, Vikas and Dilip Khakhar. 


Bharata and Satrughna. Of smritis and pu- 
ranas they had no knowledge. What is 
Advaita, or Visishtadvaita or Dvaita? They 
had no answer. The ignorance on this point 
is remarkable in the sense that a majority 
of Hindus do not care about the philosophi- 
cal disputes held in the past. Smartas (Ad- 
vaitins) and Vaishnavas (Visishtadvaitins 
and Dvaitins) continue to remain separate 
sects without knowing the basis of the 
separateness. 


They Don't Choose 
Why are Hindus ignorant of their reli- 
gion? Hinduism has grown like a vast 
forest over the centuries and one gets 
lost in it. The scriptures are so many and 
the commentaries, and the commentaries on 
the commentaries, are so numerous that a 
lifetime is not enough to be acquainted with 
them. Moreover Hinduism embraces every- 
thing from animism to monism and a Hindu 
does not care where he stands in all this. 
He has many alternatives before him, but 
surprisingly he does not exercise his choice 
—maybe because the alternatives are too 
bewildering for him to make up his mind. 
So he goes through life without religious 
commitment of any kind. If he performs 
rites it is without any conviction and some- 
times merely to conform to the wishes of 


Sketches by Kavadi 


parents, wife or neighbours. The festivals 
he observes have no meaning to him beyond 
fun and feasting. Take the case of Upa- 
karma, what is called Nariyal Purnima or 
Coconut Day in Maharashtra, This has been 
reduced to a “thread-changing” ceremony: 
people who perform Upakarma do not know 
why it is performed. (Actually it is a day 
of remembrance of the rishis and renewal 
of the study of the Vedas, grammar und 


science.) 
Many of the young people I talked to 
were eager to learn about their religion. 


They had no parental guidance though there 


wus some hind cf inadequate example. What 


J% THE 
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y too, like the girls; are keen to learn. 
Dilip Bhat, Ajay, Subra- 


little they knew of Hinduism was from 
hearsay. There is a curious belief among 
Hindus that religion is meant for old age. 
This is possibly the result of a distortion of 
the concept of the four asramas or stages 
of life: brahmacharye (studentship), garhas- 
thya (householder’s life), vanaprastha (for- 
est-dwelling) and samnyasa (renunciation). 
Even middle-aged parents feel that it is too 


“Gayatri mantra even for one m 


early for them to seek consolation jy m 
gion and philosophy. How then can the al, 
expected to direct their children’s min A 
things considered “other-worldly”? 


ds 


q 
| 


Upanayanam. (sacred-thread) ceremonies g 
boys are still celebrated on a lavish scale, 
as much as Rs 5,000 is spent by middle 
families. But the new brahmacharin dy 
not perform. sondhyavandanam or recite th 
enjoined to-do- this all his life. He 
told the meaning of -rituals and ~he~fing 

them empty—and all ceremonies he is obs 
liged to perform in later life become a farce, f 


A Wealth Of Gods 


The numerous gods perplex educate 
minds. No attempt is made to impress o 
them that the various deities of Hinduism 
portray various aspects of nature and of the 
Supreme Power. The Arya Samajists ridf > 
cule the puranas, the Brahmos ridicule thel 
multiplicity of gods, But remove the godi 
and much of the beauty and poetry of Hin 
duism will vanish. These are gods accept 
ed even by Sankara who held that the 
was nothing other than the One. There i 

J 


We Have Been Here For Ages 


Ne Ae 


YUGAS, KALPAS, MANVANTARAS 


Originally meaning certain throws 
of dice, the terms Krita, Treta, Dva- 
para and Kali later came to be the 
names of yugas in a descending order 
of virtues. According to the Maha- 
bharata, their spans are: 


Krita —— 4,800 years 
Treta —— 3,600 years 
Dvapara — 2,400 years 
Kali — 1,200 years 


The total. span of these four 
yugas is a mahayuga—l2,000 years— 
which is a yuga of the gods. A thou- 
sand divine yugas make one day of 
Brahma and the same period goes for 
his night. A day and night of Brahma 
is a kalpa—s8,640,000,000 human years. 

Seventy-one yugas of 12,000 di- 
vine years is a munvantara, Each 
manvantara belongs to a Manu. There 
are seven Manus: Svayambhuva, Sva- 
rochisha, Uttama, Tamasa, Raivata, 
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Chakusha and Vaivasvata. We are now | 
believed to be in the Vaivasvataman | 
vantara. i 
If we accept the Mahabharata vet- 
sion of yugas, the present times cane 
not possibly be the age of Kali. It 
believed Kaliyuga began with the er 
of the Mahabharata war. On thë 
reckoning, we must be in the hapt nit 
and virtuous age of Krita. 
The popular view is based an 
figures given by some purands. 4 
cording to these, Kaliyuga is 43,200 
years long, and there are many É 
millennia to go. At the end Kak BG ee 
yuga will appear Kalki (“the we fant : 
horse”), the tenth avatar of ee, 
to destroy the wicked, to renew i 3g 
tion and restore purity. ` i 


life-span, however ‘colossé bs 
may be. One version 1S 100 Ta i 
311,040,000,000,000 human years): 


nsolation jn A i; 


then can they ¢| 5 rk j 2 
iaren: ming $ Advaita, Visishtadvaita And Dvaita 
vorldly”? E 

Advaita or moniste is one of the 
to say “Hicks E most original and daring concepts pro. f 
he is taught oi pounded by the human mind. Its basic 
e namah» y idea is inherent in the Vedas, but it i 


r at home norah 
being able to E 3 
; religion casual, 4 
rn ideas he nA 
ol and college 


was Sankara who established it as one 
oj the citadels of Indian philosophy. 
Sankara was born in the &th century at 
Kaladi, in Kerala, and was the pupil 
of Govindzpada who himself was the 
disciple of the celebrated Gaudapada, 
Though he is believed to have ents 
buted to the downyell of Buddhism in 


nt by middle. i India, his critics, ironically, describe 

rahmacharin him as a _ prachchhanna-Bauddha 

mam or recite thal (concealed Buddhist) for his Maya- Sankara 

one month—he ph vada (the concept that the phenomenal : 

is life. Henis na world is illusory). sessing the finest qualiti 3 a 

als anda think of. The ne pee S u cergide. Acer to Ramanuja also 
emonies he is obs Sankara’s Advaita seeks to esta- to the Absolute and hes no orcs ere is such a distinction, | 


blish the identity of the Atman with 


ife become a farce f F 
the Brahman. It is not that the Atman 


existence. Moksha is to be obtained by 
surrender to a personal God (pra- 


are one with the Absolute.) 


is a part of the Brahman which is the patti). Ramanuja thought that Sankara Sankara is believed to have estab- 
whole—but that the Atman, without gave a wrong interpretation of Vex lished a sixfold worship, Si 
perplex educated the upadhis or limitations placed upon danta and to him the phenomenal Ganapatya (the worship of 1 
ade to impress oaf it, is the Brahman. The limitations and world is real. The jiva or individual Kaumara (of Kumara or Subr * 
sities of Hinduimf feeling of separateness are due to soul is also real, though God dwells ya), Saura (of the Sun), Saiva (o 
nature and of the avidya or lack of enlightenment. To in it, To Sankara jnana was the means Siva), Vaishnava (of Vishnu) 
ya Samajists ridf Sankara anything that has a beginning of liberation; to Ramanuja karma and Sakta (of Sakti). To Remanuja anc 
ahmos ridicule tl must have an end. “If the world were jnana are steps leading to bhakti. Madhun, Vishnu is supreme. 3 
| remove the goi not identical with God, and if he Among other famous Hindu phil- 
and poetry of Hing created it as a substance separate from Madhva, born in 1238 near Udipi, osophers: Prabhakara and Kumarila 
e are gods accepi himself, then he would be\guilty of in Mysore, is the supreme exponent who upheld the supremacy of the 
o held that ther the charge of making efforts under of Dvaita or dualism. “Madhva regards Vedas; Vedantadesika (he was nest 
the One. Theres the influence of motives. In other the distinction between the Brahman importance to Ramanuja in Visish 
words, he is not God ai all.” and jiva as real, and holds that it is vaita); Nimbarka (to him the u 
wrong to think that the jiva and the was no illusion); Vallabha (hi 
Ramanuja (Lith-12th century), Brahman are non-different in release pounded the doctrine of Suddhadu: 
who systematised Visishtadvaiia or and different in samsara, since two or pure non-dualism); and Jna 
qualified monism, was born in Sri- different things cannot at any time —he wrote a Marathi commentary. 
perumbudur in Tamil Nadu. He stu- become non-different or vice versa.” the Gita. see 
died Vedanta under Yadavaprakasa According to Madhwa, salvation can be The Saiva Siddhanta is a 
and later became a disciple of Peria- achieved ogly through a mediator who important branch of Indian philo 
nambi. According to Ramanuja, the imparts knowledge. The distinction be- which found its full develop 
Supreme Soul is not impersonal as tween the Paramatman, the phenom- the works of the Saiva t 


Sankara theorised but an entity pos- enal world and individual jivas is Tamil country. 


saints of 


F no culture without rayth and the richer the Nagar brahmin families in Gujarat, it is year by year. The children and 


T myth the richer the culture. believed no one else knows how to chant it. ren of priests no longer study tl 
: Brahmins are the custodians of the It is not enough to preserve the text of tures—they become clerks, 
ita. We are NOM ES indy Teligion. All over India they have the Vedas; its “sound” also must be kept doctors and engineers. Pri s i 
Vaivasvataman” Milost their mocrings and departed from their alive as it has been from generation to an adequate income, In Bomba 
P wadharma (ihe dharma thet is their generation, for intonation is mest important, EA are = bas 
ahabharata ver- i Own) One non-brahmin told me angrily: though this varies from region to region. ie eee ae 
sent times cat” A Brahmins have lost their brahmanya. That The hymns are learnt by rote (kantha- aa cane in the nest rae 
e of Kali. It 82 : Why we are m such a mess.” Manu ob- patha) and it takes years to master a man- this clase att aoe 
in with the a De that a brahmin who did not know dala or section. We have no account of the ppear, 
war. On 


2 Vedas was like a stuffed animal. Most number of Vedapathasalas in India, but we So much ithe better, s 


th 
e in ‘the hapt ahmins today belong to the ware sold by know that the number of pupils they teach would igags THe e 
‘rita. i sdermists, The Vedas are accepted as the is decreasing year by year. The Rajasthan an evil. Attacks on 
p is based on Bey cubes of Hinduism. Those who hope Sanskrit Samsad = a ara to pees 
ag Will be pre d the Vedas. Maybe, a 
anas. W Preserved for ever are wrong. cor } laybe fahay 

ie is 43,200 bss have this on the authority of Sri San- hence, All India Radio will broadcast a spe- liest great protestants, whil 
are many mote thay arya of Kamakoti Pitham: “It appears cial service for ceremonies, our secularism Upanishads one ean y 
he end of Kar fy et of the 1,131 stkhas of the Vedas, notwithstanding. rituals. Charvaka was glimpse tie 
Iki (“the whi t me Extant, only ten branches are ex- dE Priest from Vedic theism f 
atar of Vihti Ma aga ent” Vishnu will have to des- Fewer and Fewer terialistie philosophy. In 

to renew cree t wut as the Boar to rescue these an- Priests are not a respected class among Kabir 
y ; i Pines. Hindus. (Although all brahmins belong to 
s a determine Moy, ay, Coubttul it any brahmin today the priestly class, aly ee EAA 
tossal the 40009 © bangs $ existing sakhas. There may be “profession”.) They ae Coes 

is 100 years § BS tna; its who are acquainted with what ridicule. A share a ae at z IEA 

an years). $ Yajur cot Of an entire Veda—Rig, Sarna,  purohit only if he cannol n aa e dmi 
$ Others learn only selected hymns. husband for her, Bees i ing redi need ANES 
a € Atharvaveda, apart from a few the priestly profession is be Q eae 
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The Gayatri mantra is a Rigvedic 
hymn which every brahmin is enjoin- 
ed to repeat mentally at dawn, midday 
and sundown. “Na Gayatrya param 
mantram|Na matuh paradevata,” goes 
a saying. (There is no mantra higher 
than Gayatri and no deity higher than 
mother.) Some derive the word Gayatri 
like this; Gayantam trayate iti Gayatri 
(that which protects the singer, chant- 
er). The mantra is regarded as secret 
and is not to be chanted aloud or with- 


greatest reformer. 


untouchability. 


brahmin savant, Kripananda Variyar. 


life. 
The Gita Teaches Action 


greatest “pillar” of Hinduism, was also its 
Religion in his time had 
degenerated into evil practices. By his pers- 
onality and intellectual prowess he was able 
to put an end to the evils and bring a sense 
of unity among followers of the faith. In 
modern times we have had Rammohun Roy 
and Gandhiji. Gandhiji saw that Hinduism 
would not survive without the abolition of 


An insider who has been a formidable 
challenge to Hinduism is Periyar Ramasami 
Naicker of the Dravida Kazhagam. Naicker 
who claims to be a rationalist is a racist. 
His original anti-brahmin movement has 
developed into a campaign for the destruc- 
tion of Hindu gods, He has influenced the 
political actions rather than the thinking of 
the masses in Tamil Nadu. The people of 
this State are on the whole still wedded to 
their religious practices. Even those who 
voted the professedly atheistic D.M-K. into 
power have not abjured their “Aryan” deit- 
jes. In fact there is a religious “revival” in 
Tamil Nadu which owes its inspiration to 

the Sankaracharya of Kanchi and a non- 


‘Among the outside sources of attack is 
Marxism. Its teachings have affected a few 
intellectuals and writers. But if one takes 
Kerala as an example the Marxist impact on 
religion has not been much. In fact the re- 
ligious fervour in that State is equalled 
only by that in Tamil Nadu. Many Marx- 
ists, it is said, are devout men in private 


Some students I met asked me about 
the foreign criticism of Hindu attitudes. 
‘One of these is that Hindu teachings have 
Jed to inaction which has been responsible 
for India’s economic backwarciness. Indians 
who endorse this view forget the basic 
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in the hearing of the “undeserving. 
Essentially it is a prayer for know- 
ledge, wisdom, enlightenment. 


att 1 prea: | Tee iC | 
wit caer 
dmi , faut ot a: watearq 1 


(Aum Bhur-Bhuvas-Suvah Tat- 
savitur varenyam Bhargo devasya dhi- 
mahi Dhiyo yo nah prachodayat.) 


Colebrook translates it thus: 
“Aum. Earth, sky, heaven. Let us me- 
ditate on the most excellent light and 
power of that generous, sportive and 
resplendent Sun (praying that) it may 
guide our intellects.” 

The Chandogya Upanishad says: 
“Verily, the Gayatri is all this that has 
come to be, whatsoever there is here. 
Speech, verily, is Gayatri, Verily, the 
Gayatri sings of and protects every- 
thing here that has come to be.” 

Since the Gayatri is addressed to 
the Sun God it is also called Savitri. 
But Savitri is the consort of Brahma 
and so Gayatri also becomes Saras- 
wati. Before the mantra is repeated, 
this formula is uttered: “I invoke 
Gayatri, I invoke Savitri. I invoke 
Saraswati.” 


teaching of the Bhagavadgita which is one 
of action. It says: “The renunciation of any 
duty that ought to be done is not right.” 
What is to be renounced is the fruit of ac- 
tion. The Gita says: “It is indeed impossible 
for any embodied being to abstain from 
work...” Again: “Doing continually all ac- 
tions, whatsoever, taking refuge in Me, he 
reaches Me by My Grace...” 

Indian civilisation would not have been 
possible if we had been a race of quietists. 
Economic backwardness is a matter of re- 
cent centuries. Until the advent of the In- 
dustrial Revolution in England, India was 
economically the most advanced country. 
With foreign rule came stagnation and we 
ceased to be a force in any field. 


Are We "Spiritual 2" 


What then of our much talked about 
“spiritualism”? Were we more “spiritual” 
at one time? Many Vedic hymns are frankly 
addressed to gods for wealth, health, long 
life and success against foes. Crooks, cheats, 
gamblers, pimps, prostitutes and fornicators 
were in abundance in olden times. There 
were drunken orgies and rowdy riots. The 
Mahabharata itself is a story of feud and 
violence. The Kathasaritsagara by So- 
madeva gives a picture of 1ith-century In- 
dia—and it is not an edifying picture. 


But present-day Hindus are inferior to 
their ancestors in many respects. In the past 
there was passion, now there is only vul- 
garity. There was adventure in olden times. 
Hindus braved the seas, established king- 
doms in far-off lands. Now they go to 
Europe and America to see some white girl 
strip. They have exchanged their Vatsya- 
yana, Kalidasa, Khajuraho and Konarka for 
a wretched piece of rubber. Their forefathers 
laid the foundations of mathematics, science 
and medicine. Today they need a for- 
eigner to tell them that two and two make 
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four. From the noble freedom anq # 
mastery of “patvamasi” (“That art the 
they have abased themselves to hug a 
chains of petty ideals. When the shadow he SE 
Yama falls on them they cry out in despa 

not knowing the way to go from darkness n 
light. And if you want to know somethin, 
of their sense of beauty, all you have to chy 
is to visit the great Minakshi temple a 
Madurai where vandals have been at woy 
under the pretext of renovation. “4 


Today many people make lavish offer, 
ings to the gods from their ill-gotten riches, 
Liars and cheats go about as pious men 
flaunting on their foreheads the sacred ash. | 
es or the U or Y mark. Apparently Hindus 
are no more “spiritual” than Westerners f 
caught in the rat race of money and-th 
infinite maya of sex. But paradoxically, | 
despite the degeneration and hypocrisy, | | 
there still remains a substratum of spiritua 
ity in India. For Hindus cannot erase wh 
is deeply imprinted in their Racial Uncon- 
sciousness. Their spirituality is not expre 
sed in any active quest for truth or moksha. 
Jt exists in the midst of rascality and le- 
chery, in the midst of meanness and simu 
ation—it exists like a lotus in the mire ( 
use a favourite Hindu image). And it is} 
conveyed by Hindus in numerous subt 


Hindus cannot help themselves feeling that 
they are part of a cosmic scheme that is} 
perpetually in a whirl. And their attitude 
of acceptance makes for harmony with na | 
ture and the world around them. 


sciousness of Westerners. 
sukhino bhavantu” (“May all mankind be 


—Continued On Page 


The Puranas 


The mainstay of popular Hindu- 
ism consists of the puranas (“the | | 
old”) and the itihasas (epics). Valm- |} 
ik?’s Ramayana and Vyasa’s Mahe- | 4 
bharata are the two itihasas. Tulsi- |) 
das’s Hindi Ramayana and Kamban's |f 
Tamil version are also famous. There | 
are eighteen puranas: Vishnu, Nara- 
diya, Bhagavata, Garuda, 
Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Linga, 
Skanda, Agni, Brahma, Brahmanda, 
Brahmavaivarta, Markandeya, Bha- | 
vishya, and Vamana. There are also o 
number of minor or upa purands- 


Some puranas are believed to 
back to the pre-Christian era. ; 
many are believed to have been we 
ten between the third and the scl 
centuries A.D. The puran 


as deal UE | 
d ‘renews! { 
of the universe, 
gods and Manus and with the s° 
lunar races of kings. Legen 
tory are combined. dian 
have not so far made any sys 
attempt to study the 
source of history. 
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opular Hindu- 
puranas (“the 
(epics). Valm- 
Jyasa’s Maha- 
tihasas. Tulsi- 
and Kamban's 
famous. There 
Vishnu, Nara- 
ruda, Padma, 


a, Brahmans 
andeya, 4 
here are also 

a purands. 


i 
nelieved to dot? 


' Racial Uncon-} 


pon 


E ae literature (the Old Testament and is also of the style of the older passages of symbolic of the battle of life. Arjuna, the 
fp t T portion 
P 2°: Let me tells Sepa lieve it must have been written about 500 cerned with the ultimate values; his doubts 
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The Gita And ` r 
ine orta And The Agnostic s 
BLIGION $ Pion fear, I a pary BY KHUSHWANT SINGH meae nun 
of the unknown and partly ship to give the philosophic kernel a 


the Cage feel that you have a kind of manahi acknowledged it as his spiritual sugar-coating to make it palatable. It is, 
he WIS her who will stand by you in all eterence book. He wrote: “When doubts often described as the inner shrine of the. 


Es 


and 


alder BY ples and disputes. Fear is the basis E me, when disappointments stare me vast temple of the Mahabharata. ; 
your ae thing—fear of the mysterious, ae i face, and I see not one ray of hope on Let me also spell out my personal mter- 
of the "jefeat, fear of death,” wrote Ber- e orizon, I turn to the Bhagavadgita and pretation of the Gita. It opens withthe blind 
fear of sell in his Why I Am Not a Chris- tely paa t0 comfort me; and I immedi- king Dhritarashtra’s charioteer, Sanjaya, 
tand Krs in complete agreement with Rus- whana to smile in the midst of over- offering to restore Dhritarashtra’s sight so 
tion 1am iN mn, although I indulge in “© INE Sorrow.” ` he can watch the spectacle. The grief- 
sell. Like literature, I do not stricken king replies: “If it is to see my 


The Gita has inspired much religious 


reli asic statements of re- and secular writing. Its sons and nephews and kinsmen engaged in 
accept m malik e Ruscellee Tiabelievelin in the songs of fie eth Guts eee coros each other that you will restore 
Pe ion and the sense of belonging that the haunting melancholy of the composi- ae ee my eyes, then I would rather stay 
pe A observance of external tions ot the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur. Its 1 5 5 

A bols — eg, unshorn hair and beard spirit is summarised in Kipling’s famous mae similar grief weighs the heart of the 
for a Sikh. Also I feel both the man pen Tf and it was the basis of Aldous ical foes ma against evil E 
of religion who St AoE i512 Godjendihe uxley’s Perennial Philosophy. ees leads to e a i E ta 
atheist who says there E not are equally We are still not sure when exactly the mily which in turn has calamitous conse- 

| presumptuous; I prefer the humbler agnos- Gita was composed. But from the fact that quences on society. Why fight for earthly. 
tie attitude: “I dan’t know. it has no reference to Buddhism, it can be gains?” he asks. 
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teli presumed it is pre-Buddhist. Its Sanskrit It is apparent that Kurukshetra is 


ta is one of my favourite pieces of 


the Mahabharata. Scholars, therefore, be- ‘personification of the thinking man con- — 


i mt Value the Gita oe a eas B.C. Its legendary author is said to have are the doubts of any thinking man wha: 
f tion Gr indu religion; it is the culmin- been the sage Vyasa. ponders over such problems and is involved 
Piaishoase teaching of the Vedas and the és sat gute eee in the search for truth. 
gi 4 e m ia’: e are ‘ 
Polen eons! Gahan Cais sol has been incorporated in the Mahabharata. a pees is ne ren a and) 
Hinduism, Its i Nor of the symbolism (if indeed there is who provides the answers. alle- 
f hin, influence on the 


, i 11) in the fact that the gory of the chariot, the charioteer and the 
“ODhisti, Particularly on the minds of any symbolism ae f eighteen books, the passenger alluded to in the Upanishads is- 
hp fed is incalculable. It is the Mahabharata consists 0 idence; it is used for the same 

ay. TRE of the renaissance BE Hinduism Gita has eighteen chapters and the battle |© no mere coincidence; a a e 
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| The Umani (“Greek”) sy- 
‘stem of medicine was developed 
_ by the medieval Muslims. It was 
introduced in India by the 
‘bakimss, whe have been physi- 
‘eians te princes and commoners 
alike. 


wh, historians are of the view that 
Mi Greek medicine had its reots in the 
‘Egyptian and Babylonian arts of healing. 
The Ayurvedic Tridosh and the Greek Hip- 
pocretic theories also share some common 
" features. On the basis of this similarity, it 
> Gs maintained by some that the Ayurvedic 
system infiuenced its Greek counterpart. 
However, there is no authentically recorded 
evidence that the Ayurvedic system trayel- 
Ged from India to Greece via Egypt. 


: The Roman conquerors of Greece 
treated the medical system of their subject 
sce with suspicion and disdain. They tried 


IBU ALI SINA (Avicenna, 980-1037) giv- 

ang a lecture on Anatomy (from a 16th 

_ century MS of Mansur’s Anatomy composed 
fran c. 1400 A.D.) 


es oe a 
He THE HLUSTRATED WEERLY 


OF INDIA, SEPTEMBER 2\% 
CC-0. Bhagavad Ral 


by invoking the aid 
re no physicians in 
al of the Greek 


to cure their ailments 
of the gods. There we 
Rome before the arriv th 
Archagus. The first Greek physicians were 
slaves of Roman families and prejudice 
against them lasted until the advent of the 
Christian era. In Egypt, about the middle 
of the first century before Christ, all Greek 


scholars were externed trom. Alexandria. 


Middle Ages 

in the mean time, Galen of Pergamon 
(e. 130-200 A.D.) systematised all medi- 
cal knowledge of his time. He encouraged 
polypharmacy, devising pharmaceuticai re- 
cipes (Galenecals). When Galen died, a 
pericd of lethargy followed in the West, 
extending over a thousand years. 

The Nestorians (a Greek Christian 
sect of the 5th century), who were exiled 
by the orthodox church on charges of 
heresy, carried medical literature to Edessa 
in Asia Minor and further East to Persia 
and Jundishapur on the banks of the Euphe- 
rates. They also translated Greek writings 
into the Syriac. 

In the 8th century AD., in the Omma- 
yid Caliphs’ empire—which extended from 
Spain to Samarkand—medical works were 
translated from Greek into Arabic. Later, 
at Abbasid Baghdad, there flourished a large 
number of physicians from Egypt, India and 
China. This was the most appropriate time 
for the blending of different systems of 
medicine. Thus there took place in Baghdad 
a new concept in the materia medice known 
as Greco-Arab medicine. “Unani Tibb may 
be defined as that system of Greek medi- 
cine which was developed by the Arabs. 
Muslims still call it Unani (Ionian) Medi- 
cine, gratefully acknowledging its origin, 
whereas historians would call it Arab Medi- 


\ HAZIQ-UL-MULK ABDUL MAJID KHAN 
\founded the famous Tibbia College at Delhi, 
At is now called the Ay: ic and Unani 
Tabbia College, a modernised institution 
supposed to be the finest of its kind in India. 


k 197! 


anuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 


cine.” (Dr M. A. Aziz: 
Medicine) 


Unani or Ar 


The Arabs’ profound knowledge of 
Persian, Chinese and Indian medicine eon 
tributed to ifs enrichment. From Muslim, 
Spain Unani Medicine reached Christian 
Europe. A part of the Arabs’ works on medi. 
cine was contained in the 400,000 volumes 
in the library of Caliph Hakam II (961-76) 
of Spain. There were large hospitals ip 
Spain, Iraq, Iran and other places. The Hth 
century saw many travelling. hospitals ag 
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} Categories, P 
MASIH-UL-MULK HAKIM AJMAL KHAN ™ Mistotle, Thi 
pioneered the Unani Tibb in modern times, of Plato and 
He was also a great national leader and 4 alo translat 

close colleague of Gandhiji, the Nehrus, fave Gal 

Maulane Azad and Dr Ansari. Mi en 
Middle Ages 


HAJI MOHAMMED ABDUL AZIZ Í 
the Takmil-ul-Tibb College, © 
Other famous centres of Unani 
(Hikmat or Tibb) are Delhi, Patiti 
abad and Lahore. 


mi or Ardy 
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AMMED SALEH (b. 1890) is a SHIFA-UL-MULK ABDUL LATIF is Hon MOH. KA 

Z A : a ae - z AMME. 

(ing haken, of Bian I gad Bacala op e Tas RABUN fhe President, of Indi. was invited by the Nizam, to organise ihe 
i the S AE ; , Faculty of Medicine, Di- Nizamia Tibbi : 
pjyurvedic and Unani aS Bias and rector of Research and Vice Principal, Mus- Reader, Tibbia Colleges Aisa re HESTON 
| president, Anjuman-i-Attibba, Patna. lim University Tibbia College, Aligarh. ated Arabic works on angiology into Urdu. 


a The medieval Muslims diagnosed 
ancer of the stomach and made progress 
in eye surgery. The names of Jabir ibn 
Hayyan Sufi (d. 803), known as Geber 
n medieval Latin literature, Hunayn Ibn 
haq Al-Ibadi (809-873), Al-Razi (Rhazes, 
9950-925), Ibn Sina (Avicenna, 980-1037) and 
Yon Zuhr (Avezoar, 1113-1162) stand fore- 
most among the Arab professors. 


Master Physicians 


= Hunayn ibn Ishaq Al-Ibadi worked in 
mmmghdad. He had studied ancient medicine 
pi Alexandria. His main works include: 
WCategories, Physics and Magna Moralia of 
pAristotle, The Republic, Laws and Timeans 
fd Plato and Ten Treatise on the Eye. He 
flo translated the Galenic writings and 


JMAL KHAN 
modern times, 
leader and a 


é the Nehrus, fee Galen his supreme position in the 
i [iddle Ages in the Orient and in the West, 
f where the medical profession had been con- 
m to the clergy. (Therapy consisted of 
za expulsion of undesirable humours by 
ess, emetics, cupping glasses or bleeding.) 
| aaa was born at Ray (near Tehran) 
Fo ree at Baghdad under a disciple ; a 
i yn ibn Ishaq. From alchemy he A 5 ise on medicine is given by a Sultan to the Jewish translator 
BIE switched to medici IMAM RAZI'S Arabic treatixe On Parrachius delivers his Latin translation to Charles of 
dour medicine and produced Farrachius (Faraj ben Salim). Li A is illustrati 
TAN 200 Works, half of which are medical. arı u. (From the MS prepared in 1282 at the order of Charles of Anjou. This t lustration was 
i eas the Smal eT first portrait of a Jew made in Europe other than caricatures.) The Jewish trans- 
d . lated i mallpox and Measles was also helped transmit Arab science and medicine into Christian Europe. 
“as | >? me Latin and later into various lators hetpe 
ang ee (including English) f Medicine (al-Qanun). For six cen- of Spain. Facilitation of Treatment is his 
Ug and 1866 about forty times between : fog it was used as a textbook in the uni- magnum opus. 
: How; es greatest medical work is meee of Europe. Some fifteen other me- Ibn Rushd (Averroes), who died in 
Fy contains Greek, Syrian and TEN works of Avicenna are well known, Morocco in 1198, was also known as the 


al . re Z 4 
kia p century, in sat wnowled ge Dam nee together with about a hundred writings by greatest of the Aristotelian philosophers. He 
cS ktt ‘ n pe colleges of Vienna and oe on theology, metaphysics, astronomy was a disciple of Ibn Zuhr who died in 
ame based on e ical curriculum was and philosophy. ' Seville,, Spain, in 1162. Abu Rehan al- 
i of Razi e 9th book Ad Alman- “the Prince and Chief Beruni (973-1048), the historian, was also a 


p iian of He was one of the greatest With Ibn Sma ic medicine reached its famous physician. 
a “80 wr all time. Besides medicine, of Physicians”, Is eae contributed to the Th the Indi edic 
tomy ot e on theology, mathematics, climax. Ibn Sina bic. Avicenna is now ough the an Ayurv profes- 
Mees p Philosophy and th l si- theory of music in Arabic. Avi f sors returned from Abbasid Baghdad with 
led in 939 ee also claimed by the Soviet Union as Bae a sound knowledge of Greek and Greco- 
i A Eirg Al-Bussai its great scientists. He was born near = Arab medicine, they never made use of 
a He? medici i Abn Sinas ianyenes fae and mostly worked in Central Asia. their knowledge according to the Indian 
AZIZ founded 7 Medien foncentratea ne 3 been aver woes His tomb is at Hamadan, Iran. ees temperament. Greco-Arab medicine came 
AA flo e legacy of Gree an aristocratic physic : 
Pani Beat. Contri e With the addition of the Ibn Zubr one of the Almohid caliphs —Continued 
Patna, Hae ~ ution into his gigantic Canon at the cour 
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SHAKEEL AHMAD SHAMSI (b. 
former Principal, i 

is Member, A. U. Drugs Technical Advisory 

3 Board, Faculty of Unani Medicine, Univer- 
= sity of Srinagar and Osmania University. 


te Índia with the Muslims. With the estab- 
lishment of Turki rule in India, Greco-Arab 


medicine came into closer contact with the 
Ayurvedic system. 

It is a pity that, though great attention. 
has been paid to the history of Greek and 
Greco-Arab medicine in other parts of the 
world, their history in India has been 
almost neglected. The only sources avail- 
able are the various medical books, which 
were written during the Muslim rule in 
India. Ziauddin Barni, the famous historian, 
has written about the physicians who flour- 
ished during the reign of Alauddin Khilji 
(1295-1315). Tibb-i-Firuz Shahi of Firuz 
Shah Tughlaq is widely known jn the Unani 
circles. Muslim physicians studied the In- 
dian temperament, modified the Greco-Arab 
system and introduced Indian herbs and 
drugs in their materia medica. 


KAUSAR CHANDPURI (b. 1908) is a well- 
known hakim and Urdu story writer, He is 
Medical Officer at Hamdard Research Cli- 
nic and Nursing Home, New Delhi, and has 
written 80 books. 


J š 1915), 
l, Takmil-ul-Tibb College, 
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Hospitals were established. NS 
came from Iran, Syria, Iraq, Central 
Georgia and other countries. DORRES 
succeeding centuries India produced a galaxy 
of eminent hakims. 

The history of Unani Tibb in the South 


is centuries old. The Arabs traded with the 


South and brought with them their own 


physicians. The tomb of such hakims as 45- 
dul Qasim are revered even tod2y. Hyder 
Ali, Tipu Sultan and some of the Peshwas 
are known to have employed Arab hakims. 


the first recorded account 
ars during the reign of 
ng the days of the 
hospital with 400 


In the Deccan, 
of Unani Tibb appe 
the Bahmani kings. Duri 
Qutub Shahi Sultans a 
beds existed in the capital. 

In modern times, the late Nizam of 
Hyderabad, Mir Osman Ali Khan, with the 
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SYED KHALIFATULLAH (b. 1938) is one 

of the noted hakims of the younger gener- 

ation. He is also a member of the Working 

Committee, All India Unani Tibbi Council, 
elhi. 


BHAGAT MOTI RAM (b. 1898) for long 
` . a i All- 
India Unani Tibbi Conference held recentl 
in Delhi. During the 1919 influenza ace 


practised in Rawalpindi. President, 


mic, he treated thousands free of charge. 
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help of his court physician, the late N 
Magsud Jung, raised Unani Tibb oe 
“status of state medicine. The Unanj Con he 
is affiliated to Osmania University, ege 


Some of the renowzzā hakims 
Hyderabad have been Mir Momin, Ry of 
Kishen, F2zig Jung, Hari Govind, Meigen 
Samdani, Failsoof Jung, Gangachari, Mee 
Jana Mansoor Ali Khan, Narain Das, Nae 
Vengulam Venkataiah, Kale Saheb, Aiae 
Rehman Khan, Misbahuddin and Amani 
Ali. , 

The famous Hakim Nabeena (the bling) 
practised for about 40 years at Hyderabad 
during the days of the sixth Nizam, Mir 
Mehbub Ali Khan. 

During the 1920s (the time of H: aes 
Ajmal Khan), Delhi became a renowned 
of Hikmat. At Ajmal Khan’s house, 
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SARDAR GURDIT SINGH ALAG (b. 1910) | 
has been Manager, Hindustani Dawakhana, | 
Delhi, Honorary Physician to Hamdar 
Nursing Home and Principal, Jamia Tibbia, 
Delhi. He has written many books in Urdi. 


ABDUL AHAD (b. 1912) % Patna; ™ 
Government Tibbia College, ittee, in 
Member, Unani Advisory. ommaning; 
istry of Health and Family Plot ae 
puty Director, Health Services, 


he bling) 
[yderabaq 
zam, Mir 


of Hakim 
renowned 
n’s house, 


(b. 1910) 
awakhana, 
Hamdard 
ia Tibbia, 
s in Urdu. 


$ principy 
Patna, sjin- 
nittee, Ape- 
anning; 
Bihar 


jf Manzil (a large mansicn near the 
arli of Mirza Ghalib in Old Delhi) con- 


Sh 
Bouse i well-known ‘hakims Iie Moham- 


Abdul Majid Khan, Wasil 


ana ~ 
Shani Medicine D 
ʻ who had explicit a 
ents if Ahmad Khan, after who, the house 
Seah was himself a great haku, He 
is Bag to India from Bukhara in the reign 
Det peror Jehangir and founded the House 
of Sharifis. ; 
: sharif Manzil was also one of the im- 
rtant centres of political activity. Mahatma 
Pahi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Azad, 
Dr Ansari and other national leaders fre- 
uently came there to confer with Hzkim 
horal Khan on crucial polities; decisions 
and moves. 
Mohammad Abdul Majid Khan was 
_ the first Indian hakim to be awarded the 


“title of ‘“Haziq-ul-Mulk” (“Most Competent 
| Hakim of the Land”) by the British Gov- 


ernment. Next, Hakim Ajmal Khan was 


of the Land”) conferred on him by the 
public. But for Hakim Ajmal Khan, Unani 
would not have survived the onslaught of 
modern Western medicine. 


Outside Sharif Manzil stands the well- 
known Hindustani Dawakhana of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, who founded it in 1903. Now 
‘a semi-government institution, it has been 
overshadowed by the flourishing Hamdard 
Dawakhana of Hakim Abdul Hameed. The 
Tibbia College (now Ayurvedic and Unani 
Tibbia College) founded by Haziq-ul-Mulk 


Hakim Mohammed Abdul Majid Khan 


was later expanded by Hakim Ajmal Khan. 
The foundation-stone of its building was 
laid by Lord Hardinge on March 26, 1916. 
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Peu AD USMANI (b. 1928), Member, 
yurvedic and Unani 
87; Genz. 1998-62; its Vice-Chairman, 
erence “etal Secretary, All-India Tibbi 
St Nee Y, 

» 1958; Member, Board of 
ni Medicine and Surgery, 
ni M » Aligarh, At present Princi- 
: edical College, Allahabad. 
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Home, 
modern generation of 


New Delhi. 
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L HAMEED (b. 1908), Physician, 
TATH of Hamdard Trust, has establish- 
ed the Hamdard National Foundation, Insti- 
tute of History of Medicine and Medical 
Research, Hamdard Research Clinic and 
Nursing Home, Indian Institute of Islamic 
Studies and Ghalib Academy—all at New 
Delhi. He is President, Jamia Tibbia, Delhi, 
and All-India Unani Tibbi Conference. 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Insti 
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The opening ceremony was performed by 
Mahatma Gandhi on February 13, 1921. 


In 1923 it was shifted by Hakim Ajmal — 
Khan to Karol Bagh, New Delhi, Nawab 
Hamid Ali Khan of Rampur, the Begum of 5 
Bhopal, a Chinese businessman Lin Chin ~ 
Swang, the Maharajas of Patiala and 
Gwalior, Seth Azamji and Seth Jamal 
of Rangoon and some business magnates of 
Delhi gave donations for the construction 
of ifs new buildings. The Nawab of Rampur 
was the coliege’s chief patron. The institu- ae 
tion has now been taken over by the eas 
Government. sain 


Lucknow has been the centre of Unani 
Tibb since the time of the Nawabs of Oudh. 
Hakim Mirza Ali was the Physician Royal 
to King Ghaziuddin Hyder. He came from 
Shiraz (Persia) and obtained the title of 


TIBBIA COLLEGE, DELHI, was founded 
by Hakim Abdul Majid and built through 
donations given by Nawab Hamid Ali Khan 
of Rampur and other dignitaries. It is now 
called Ayurvedic and Unani College. 


Hakim-ul-Mulk. Among the court physi- 
cians, there were several authors who ee I 
wrote books on Unani Medicine. The hakims Re 
were granted freehold estates by the Kings 
of Oudh. In 1902 Hakim Abdul Aziz founded 
the Takmil-ul-Tibb College. It ‘gave free 
lodging facilities to the students. The title 
of “Shifa-ul-Mulk” has been borne by a 
long line of eminent hakims of this col- 
lege. In 1930 it was given Government aid. 
Shifa-ul-Mulk Hakim Abdul Latif is now 
principal of this college. After 1947 the ex- 
penditure of the college had to be met by 
donations. Students are now charged fees. 


Of late, Unani Medicine, combined with 
Ayurvedic, has been evolved into a novel, 
system, known as “Indianised Greco-Arab 
Medicine”. 


The Institute of History of Medicine 
and Medical Research was recently inaugu- _ 
rated by Mrs Indira Gandhi at Tughlag- — 
abad, New Delhi. It is another Hamdard 
institution which will carry out exhaustive 
research in indigenous medicine, Built at a 
cost of over Rs 50 lakhs, the institution is 
likely to be further expanded and will have 
in addition an Institute for Islamic Studies. 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. Digitization: eGangotri. 
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| A Study Of 


Indian Voters : LOYAL TO THE PRIME MINISTER 2 


No 


by SITASARAN SINGH 47410% 


Na recent sample survey of voters, design- 
I ed to study voting behaviour, some in- 
sting facts were revealed. This. scienti- 
e uantitative study was made in a Parlia- 
Ee oy Constituency (Darbhanga) during 
ria mid-term parliamentary poll this year. 
Questionnaires were issued to nearly 700 
persons in the constituency, selected at an 
interval of every thousand voters from the 
voters’ list. The sample embraced a wide sec- 
ijon of society. 
The study tried to probe the voters’ 
ind in regard to certain assumptions aired 
iiie ee the candidates: SHOULD THE ELECTED REPRESENTATIVE 


BR A LOCAL CANDIDATE 
Voters are in favour of land grab Onn ae 
because it is socialism, UT SID} 


Voters want a 10- to 15-acre ceiling 
on land. 


Voters want dictatorship. 


The present election system does 
not help democracy. 


Voters believe the cost of election 


to be enormous. ¢ SHOULD THE M.P. ae: 
All the voters were well acquainted i DEMOCRACY OR DICTATORSHIP ? SERVE THE CONSTITUENCY OR CENTRE ? 
with party manifestos. < 
emocra 
The MP should be loyal to the ` i me 
Prime Minister; the party leader. 18:40% 


The MP should be more concerned 
with the Centre; his constituency. 


The problems of the constituency 
and the State in question determine the 
propaganda angle of the candidates, 


Voters are in favour of socialism 
and do not hold the fundamental rights 
as sacrosanct. 


Voters feel thé future of India is 
bleak. 


44:20% 


IS THE PRESENT ELECTION SYSTEM WHAT WAS THE CANDIDATES 
PROTECTING DEMOCRACY? : PROPAGANDA ANGLE 7? 


The sample voters’ reactions to the 


Suggestions have been illustrated in the dia- 
gram alongside, 


Some Conclusions 


All through the year 1970, leftist parties COST OF ELECTION? 
© busy in the land-grab movement un- 
on belief that this will make them po- 
ee the voters, But our survey re- 
Toy that the voters did not like this 

“ment—they did not consider it to be 


Sociali 
on lism, Voters disliked, too, a low ceiling 
lanq holdings. 


ierg aout Members of Parliament, the vot- 
Would give em to be men of the region who |WHAT PERCENTAGE. OF VOTERS HAD 
Blve top priority to the constituency. a NTS OE INDIA : 

access s Tore than half of the voters had n 
Ne-thirg zhe manifestos, since only about Yes 

of the voters are literate. SAY 
© cost of the election for every par- 
than Re. Candidate is very high—more 

akh per candidate. 
“tidy n most painful finding of the entire 
the futy that 70% of the voters think that 

re of India is dark. 


Wer 
der 
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unding: Tattva Heritage and | 


Popular Hinduism consists in the’ celebration of 
festivals, the observance of rites and ablutions to 
wash away one’s sins. The Bhagavadgita easti- 
gates those who perform rituals to make an out- 
ward impression: eSelf-conceited. obstinate, filled 
with pride and arrogance of wealth, they perform 
sacrifices which are so only in name with ostenta- 
tion and without regard to rules.” 


eps have a pro- 
lif of Khajuraho 


DASSERA IN KULU. A gramdevata or village deity is brought i 
a palki. All the idols of the Kulu Valley are Mace o edt os 
ipay homage to Raghunath. Below: Men and women from the sur- 
rounding villages who have come to see the Dassera fair. (This 
issue appears on the occasion of Navaratri). : 


IT IS AN: INNOCENT. BUFFALO, NOT 
is slaughtered by Gorkhas on Dassera. 
a single clean cut, there is applause; if not dismay, as 
coming months are not propitious. In medieval times, it 
„sacrifices were made to propitiate Devi. “Non-vi0 
dharma” is a principle accepted by Hindus, but it h 
from killing animals and birds to please some fierce 9 in 
are non-vegetarians. Brahmins are born vegetaria cept 
Himachal Pradesh. Bengali and Gauda Saraswat brahmi 


/ 


d of Gautama 
Indian mode of 
c stone. Nepal is 


their idiom, 


interesting 
The deity at 
of the Vaish- 


unlit Of. Khajuraho. 


3 -IRB 
A MAHARASHTRIAN FAMILY performs a cer 
notri (10,800 ft), the source of the Yamuna in Himache) maae 
THe Gang, ee Godavari the mythical Saraswati, Narmada. 
Sindhu an avert are the. most sacred ri S df aa, 
away not only dirt, but also sins. wers. Below: Washing 
a aS ee l o 


s$ 


—R. `B S. Mani 


DEVOTEES AT TIRUPATI, India’s biggest centre of 
temple pilgrimage. The i is Sri Venkateswara, 
Tirupati is the richest temple in India—it has an annual 
income of Rs 5 crores. f 


DEVI PUJA (below) performed in the Kerala style. 
It is called Bhagavatseva or Bhagavatiseva. There is no 
idol in this ceremony and the offerings are made before 
a lamp placed on the floor decorated with padmam 
(a rangoli-type representation of a chariot) 

—S. N. Kulkarni 


Í —Balkrishan 
THE DASASVAMEDHA GHAT (left), Varanasi. The 


ghats of Kashi are among the world’s most picturesque 
sights. The religious capital of India, Varanasi has been 
famous for its piety and learning. But the city is squalid 
like many other pilgrim centres in India. 
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will Hinduism Survive? 
—Continued From Page T 


m js their prayer—but it is merely 
a not an active concern. (The de- 
+ might object: “Is not prayer enough? 
man do more than God?) Hindus haye 
can puilt hospitals and schools. When they 
ot a neighbour suffer, their compassion is 
e put they do nothing to mitigate 
fering. They try to convince them- 
e that suffering ıs the fruit of karma, 
5 J ìs there any point in man interfering 
sith the scheme of things? 


Karma and destiny have been made an 
excuse for the perpetuation of social jni- 
uities—and for inaction. Perhaps the Bha- 
gavadgita was composed at a time when 
India was stagnating because of inaction. 
For again and again the “Gitacharya’— 


aro 
pis suf 


—Jitendra Arya— 


SCIENTISTS, who are Vedantists, inter- 
viewed by the author. Dr N. V. Sathe (left) 
teaches science to students of architecture. 
Dr M. R. Venkiteswaran is a chemical 
technologist. 


whoever it is, Vyasa or Krishna—emphasises 
the need for action. There is a remarkable 
stanza in the Mahabharata in which Bhish- 
ma tells Yudhishthira that human endea- 
vour is above everything else and that one 
should not delude oneself thinking of des- 
tiny. (“Paurusham hi param manye, daivam 
vichintya muhyate.”) 


Caste 


__ A question that must worry Hindu re- 
ligious leaders is caste. The orthodox invoke 
the authority of the scriptures. The Puru- 
Shasukta says: “Brahmanosya mukhamasit, 
bahurajanyah kritah, urutatasya yadvaisyah, 


Padbhyag’m sudro ajayata” (“The brahmin 


pene from the face of Purusha, the ksha- 
nate from his arm, the vaisya from his 
on and the sudra from his feet.”) The 
ee it that the four varnas are the 
aie S ation (“Chaturvarnyam maya sri- 
the f ). The original intention of caste was 
achi 4sion of various racial strains so as to 

eve social harmony. Probably it had 


Some idea pas ; ) ae 
Teeks, of eugenics behind it, as with 


ia Point that must engage the atten- 


Hind the “twice-born” is this: how will 
“Unton, ™ survive if more than 100 million 


Sights» chables” are denied access to its in- 
tngeshy indus worship the cow. (“Gavam 
Noes a tishthanti bhuvanani chaturdasah”, 
situat mantra. “The fourteen worlds are 

€ in the limbs of the cow.”) But they 


The Darsanas 


Darsana literally means “seeing” 
and it is the Indian word for a world- 
view Or system of philosophy. There 
are six Darsanas which are Geneeed 
to be based on the Vedas. : 


Nyaya (founder, Gautama) crit- 


ically examines the objects of know- 


ledge by resort to logical proof. It is 

usually clubbed with Vaiseshika 

orae Kanada) which maintains 
at “ 


it is in the particulars of the 
world, pre-eminently in the particular 
imperceptible souls and atoms, that 
true individuality is to be found”. It 
1S dn attempt to combine physics with 
metaphysics—“atomistic pluralism” is 
its thesis. 


Samkhya (founder, Kapila) has 
nothing to do with supernatural rel- 
igion. It propounds the theory of evol- 
ution in the place of creation. “The 
world is not the act of a creator God, 
who summoned up by a single fiat of 
his will a world entirely different 
from himself, but is the product of the 


treat a large section of their own commun- 
ity as worse than animals. 


There is a growing awareness of the 
challenges faced by Hinduism today. Many 
people want a break with the iniquities of 
the past and feel the need to accentuate the 
higher aspects of the religion like medita- 
tion and the quest for the highest joy 
(paramananda). One is not referring to jet- 
set swamijis and charlatans who sell the 
concept of Aham Brahmasmi to film actors 
and actresses in the West to whom sex has 
ceased to give pleasure. (To most swamijis 
and sadhus religion is a means to “fill the 
belly’—a phrase used by Sankara.) But 
there are genuine acharyas who are work- 
ing towards a real awakening—they have 
been inspired by the teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna (also his disciple Vivekananda) 
and Sri Ramana Maharshi who have sus- 
tained the higher spirit of Hinduism during 
the last few decades. (Sri Aurobindo has 
not had much influence on people because 
his works appear to be too abstruse.) 


New Awakening 

This new awakening has touched even 
those who have been trained in modern 
science. I sought the views of iwo scientists 
who believe that Vedanta is the answer to 
life’s problems. The first, N. V. Sathe, holds 
a doctorate in Physical Chemistry. He came 
under the influence of Swami Swarupanand 
of Pawas, near Ratnagiri. Later he became 
a follower of Swami Chinmayananda. The 
second scientist, M. R. Venkiteswaran, is 
a Ph.D. from Bombay University who did 
post-doctoral research in Minnesota. Some 
years ago he came into contact with Swami 
Poornananda Tirtha of the Jnanasram, near 
Trichur, Kerala. Both these scientists tol 
me that their training in the physical ele 
ences did not make them sceptical of t : 
claims of Hindu philosophy. Dr Sathe wart 
to the extent of saying that the ae ae 
insight he gained from Vedanta Cate am 
to find solutions to problems of arc ae i 
and science. Dr Venkiteswaran sali a 
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interaction between the infiniti 
ber of spirite (purushas) and th 
_ active prakriti or the potentia 
nature.” ; 

Yoga (founder, Patanjalt) 
us to reach a higher level of cons 
ousness, through a transformation of 
the psychic organism, which enabt t 
fo get beyond the limits set to human 
experience”. It is a practical method o 
attaining liberation by the purshi 
the following: yama (abstention), — 
niyama (observance), asana (posture), 
pranayama (regulation of the vital 
breath), pratyahara (withdrawal), 
dharana (concentration) and samadhi 
(oneness with the object of medita- 
tion). 


Purvamimasa (founder, Jaimini) 
examines the nature of dharma in the 
light of the Vedas and seeks to estab- 
lish the prime need to observe Vedic 
rituals. ` S : 


Uttaramimasa (founder, Badar- 


ayana)—Vedanta (see box on “The 
Upanishads”, page 10) $ 


jnana (spiritual awareness) helped to pro- 
mote vijnana (science). These two men are 
representative of a section (albeit a alo 
section) of the Hindu intelligentsia w. 
takes inspiration from Vedanta. 


Some Hindus are proud of the Hare 
Krishna movement in the West. “See, wi 
all their material prosperity, Weste: 
are not happy. They are coming to us fo 
wisdom.” But they do not stop to considt 
whether Indians also will be unhappy whi isl 
they win their present battle for material 
improvement. Or are Indians, or at any rate 
Hindus, happy because they are econo) 
ally backward? It must be noted that 
Hindu tradition is not against prosperi 
why do Hindus otherwise worship Laks 
The aim was an integrated life in whick 
dharma, artha (material ‘well-bein 
wealth), kama (sex, desire) and the effo: 
for moksha were in harmony. Aparigraha 
or non-possession was, of course, held up as 
an ideal—but it was an ideal that only a 
few sought to attain. $ 


A new Hinduism may emerge in 


needs of modern man. Hinduism will sur- pe 
vive as long as the Bhagavadgita is unde! 
stood by people. The Gita has integrated 


It has accomplished the impossible. . 
that is what life demands of us—reconce: 
dvandvas, or pairs of opposites. 


Let us conclude with the words o 
Kaivalya Upanishad, words with wi 
every ceremonial is brought to an end: 

Na karmana na i 
prajaya dhanena 
tyagenaikena amr- 
tatvam anasuh 


by offspring, or 


reach immortality.) 
SI 
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T Perfo 
eal 


7HE GITA 


continued From Page 15 


ying of the human souk towards the 
ate. 
BE che sermon. of the Bhagavadgita thus 
with Arjuna’s dilemma. He ig con- 
‘saan that his cause is just and the battle 
yin < about to engage in is a dhermayuddho 
the battle for the sake of righteousness. 
Yet he cannot bring himself to 
kil his own brethren. He is dejected, 
ts the bow fall from his hand and says 
Jets iy: “1 will not fight.” He knows that it 
‘< treason for a commander to make such a 
Bim ent on the eve of battle. But he is 
“iHling to face the consequences of trea- 
sonous inaction an@ defeat rather than soil 
his hands with the blood of his kinsmen. 


ne 3 


Krishna, his charioteer-mentor, answers 
that only God can take life (which He has 
also given)—man is only an instrument of 
his inscrutable design, “He who thinks he 
slays, he who thinks he is slain, fails to 
perceive the truth that he neither slays nor is 
slain.” As a matter of fact, says Krishna, 
there is no death in the sense of a final 
dissolution because the eternal in man can- 
not die, it is only a passing irom one form 
to another. Just as a person casts off worn- 
out clothes and dons new ones, so man when 
he shakes off this mortal coil is reborn in 
some other form. “For one that is born, 
death is certain; for one who dies birth is 
certain,” assures Krishna and concludes that 
aman should perform his duty regardless 

“of consequences, “In the hour of trial,” says 

Krishna, “strong men should not despair 
because then they will lose beth heaven and. 
earth, They should arise like a fire that 
burns all before it,” 


In The Battlefield 


For a soldier it is to go to battle when 
the call to battle comes. AH human beings 
are in 2 sense soldiers in the battle of life 
and must likewise perform duties allotted 
to them. But the performance of this duty 
Should be without consideration for re- 
Ward—“nishkamakarma”, Says Krishna: 
‘Treating alike pleasure and pain, gain and 
loss, victory and defeat—then go to battle.” 
e same principle holds good in everyday 

€; to perform tasks allotted to us should 
i 3 cur only right and privilege—never to 
ae fruits of our endeavour.” (One will re- 
ane last words scribbled by Scott, the 
down ¢ explorer, in his diary as he lay 
Wa to die: “It is the effort that counts, 


fp E the applause that follows.”) 


Ho 


mental can a mortal achieve this state of 


equilibrium in which pleasure and 
1 Bain and loss, victory and defeat are 


a A an inconsequential? How can one 


Ke a task with the sole object of 
Ums» © 2 duty without craving for the 
Man who luna asks Krishna: “Describe a 
E Toman 1S So Wise, so steadfast in the per- 
Eat ste © of his duty. How does he speak, 
Him yn “P and wake? How do we recognise 


alt aitishna replies: When a man puts away 
H nten, Cut of his mind, when his spirit 
h inteni. in itself, then he becomes stable 
e p ate. He should draw away the 


me 7M the object of the sense as 4 
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—Moorthy Yasan 
O Partha, whe abide in 
knowing (me as) the im- 
all beings, worship Me 


“The great-souled, 
the divine nature, 
perishable sou 
with an undist 
“Always glorifying Me, 
fast in vows, b 
votion, they wor: 


strenuous and stead- 
owing down to Me with ae- 
ship Me, ever disciplined. 


vation in one’s lifetime and becoming a 


How does one attain jivanmukti? 

There are different ways depending on 
constitution, temperament, in- 
personality. There is the way 
jnana marga) for men of 
there is the wa 
for men of action; and 
of Jove and devotion 


of knowledge ( 
contemplation; 
(karma marga) 
there is the way 
(bhakti marge). : 

That may well be so, in 


Per i doos. wrang triumph over righ 
suffer while evil men live 
3 r lives. If there be — 


troy evil-doers, to y 
Jaw). So do I come into 
age to age. Do not, th 
duly on this matter as right 
ly and inevitably triumph ov 
meva Jayate—because I am | 
er of wrongs, the sustainer 
dharma. All I ask of you h 
that you do your duty in the 
nunciation. ey 3 
Renunciation? queries Arjuna 
ing up everything one has in 
renunciation? 3 
No, not that, replies 
unselfish performance 
performance of duty in the” 
ciation which can only be 
practice of yoga. ipa 
Krishna then explains — 
shutting out of all external 
the inner vision between 
controlling the breath and n 
so one-pointed as to become 
all desires, anxieties and 
In this state of tran i 
ation you will realise that the 
evil is the ego—‘ahamkara” — 
But this ego can also be the mai 
salvation. A man must redeem | 
himself, for Self alone is the lo 
self the only means of salvatio 
attano natho, atta hi attano 


Yogic Meditation 


of yogic meditation: The ne 
well-being (yoga is not for 
too much or too little, or 
too little); one has to live a te 
well-regulated life; seek a ; 
cross-legged on a deerskin and 
mind one-pointed- The stai 
does achieve this is “like a 
less place which flickers ne 
one comes the knowledge thai 
scient, omnipresënt, omnipoten 
heart of all of us. 2 


tures; I am the beginning, : 
the end. Amongst gods I am 
lights I am the sun’—and 


devotion a leaf, a flo a 
that offering of love from. t 
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l in sex 


HERE NEVER has been a book like 
H this one. There never before has been a 
A. single book that told the whole story clearly 
^ in both words and pictures, for all parents, 
\ teachers, and teenagers. CONCEPTION, 
| BIRTH AND CONTRACEPTION may be 
the most important breakthrough in sex 
education of the decade. This is the one 
book that gives the facts without opinions. 
{1 CONCEPTION, BIRTH AND CONTRA- 
| CEPTION gives all the facts about human 
sexual physiology: and about the much- 
debated question of contraception. It per- 
mits parents to tell their children the facts 
i of life clearly, with scientific accuracy. It 
never trespasses in any way on the area of 
morality. 
This is the one book 
that goes beyond words 
Even the most sophisticated parent blushes 
and stammers when explaining the details 
of adult sexual function. Now, with this 
extraordinary book, inhibitions no longer 
need interfere with communication. Clear, 
beautiful pictures—superbly drawn, exact 
in detail—allow a young person to learn 
without mystery or fear. They give the truth 
—fully, unmistakably. 

Free Trial Examination 
CONCEPTION, BIRTH AND CONTRA- 
CEPTION has received universal acclaim 
since its publication. But because of its 
unique approach to the subject of sex edu- 
cation, it must be seen and read to be 
appreciated fully. That is why we offer this 

book with an unconditional 10-day money- 
back guarantee. If you do not agree that this 
isthe best book you have ever seen from 
which to teach your children about concep- 
tion, birth and contraception, simply return 
the book to us for immediate refund of your 
money. To order, use the coupon today. 


Professional praise for 
CONCEPTION, BIRTH AND 
CONTRACEPTION 


Executive Director, Sex Information and 
iv of the United States 


“ Education Council 

writes this in her review of CONCEPTION, 

BIRTH AND CONTRACEPT ION. 
g ’s long and hopefully continuing 
e ak his sexuality is at long last 
receiving its proper share of attention... The 

willingness of the aduit world to share wil 
whatever accurate and valid 
roductive 


information on sexual and rep 
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__ Auniquebookthatanswersall questions 
through scientifically accurate text and 
unmistakably clear pictures 
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| Adramatic breakthrough ) 


education 


reproduction 


behaviour we posses constitutes one of our 
best gestures of...communication in their 
direction....Fine books (such) as this one 
will assure our young people that yes, this is 
for real, and that finally adults are be- 
coming willing to ‘tell it like it is’. 
Wardell B. Pomeroy, Author of Boys and 
Sex and Girls and Sex. 

“It is a beautiful book as well as being very 
sound. The illustrations are absolutely tops 
and the written explanations are excellent. 
Congratulations!” 

Paul P. Huber, M.D., Chairman, American 
Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology: 

“Well conceived, beautifully illustrated, 
easily understood and correctly presented.” 


CONCEPTION, BIRTH AND 
CONTRACEPTION 
by 
Robert J. Demarest, 
Department of Anatomy, College of Physicans 
& Surgeons, Columbia University 


John J. Sciarra, M.D., Ph.D., 
Department of Gynecology 
University of Minnesota 

___ Introduction by Anthony Storr, 
eminent psychiatrist and writer on social and 
sexual behaviour 


YOURS TO EXAMINE FREE FOR 10 DAYS 


_ The first full,visual presentation of the whole LE 
story of human r 


RESERVATION FORM 
cBe 


To: Heron Books 

Mail Order Sales Pvt. Ltd., 15 Mathew Road, 
Near Opera House, Bombay 4 

I would like to examine free and without 
obligation for 10 days CONCEPTION, 
BIRTH AND CONTRACEPTION, Please 
rush me the same by V.P.P. for Rs.43 (plus 
Rs.3 for postage and packing). If ] am not 
absolutely convinced of its unique worth, I 
shall return it within 10 days of receipt for 
full and immediate refund under your No- 
Risk money-back guarantee. 


YOUN SIRNAS re AA A AEA 
(or parent's signature, if you are under 18) 


SAVE MONEY! Picase tick @box if 

O Cheque or 1.P.0. for Rs.43 enciosed, 
or M.O.forRs.43 sent (M.O. receipt No...) 
In cither case we will pay postage and packing 
with the same 10-day No-Risk money-back 
guarantee. IL 
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DARLING... 
WE USE 
ODONIL 


Odoni! Air Purifier soon 
destroys unpleasant lavatory 
odours to keep your toilet 
fresh and fragrant. Choice 0 
many flowery fragrances— 
Lavender, Jasmine, 
Mogra etc. , 
Available in a variety of 
sizes and models. i 
BALSARA 
FOR MODERN AIDS 
(s O BETTER ee 
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Was Ravana 


or anot for on 
A vidjan? S ma ae were the rari 
\ 7 origi 
\ | Fa iLe lan Posed the pe iginal warriors who op- 
) ; s lungles and foung oo Were clearing the 
e SR ments, a eee ashtams or settle- 
k s. CHAKRAVARTHY daka forest aa p Years in the Dan- 
by /™ depredations inf resistance to their 
or is No if you conside To answer th i 
answer ES - $ ANAO, e question wh 
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La 
Ai he language spoken by the 


and also someth; yana was situated 

A jp characters of the epic. Ple. There eae ase culture of its peo- 
a ‘ “te : i = 

ma Pinpoint Lanka m Fe direct evidence to 


OME people regard the Ramayana as the 
S story of the struggle between Aryans 

the leadership of Rama and Dravi- 
under under Ravana. Among the protagon- 
aa this theory are the Dravida Kazha- 
ists 0 nd its splinter party, the Dravida 
gam oe Kazhagam, which believe that 
Pee ners are Aryans and Southerners 
r ine the brahmins) are Dravidians, 
E last year, the D.K. took out a proces- 
ion in Salem and desecrated Rama and 
me gods. How far is the racial interpre- 
tation of the Ramayana correct? Was Ra- 
vana a Dravidian? 


Scholars believe that the events des- 
cribed in the Ramayana took place in the 
second millennium B.C., though the story 
must have been composed by Valmiki in 
a much later era. Nowhere in the text is 
the war fought in Lanka mentioned as one 
between Aryans and Dravidians. In fact 
there is scarcely any reference to these two 
tacial terms. Some southern kingdoms are 
named—but there is reason to believe they 
seare later interpolations. 


The term rakshasa is frequently inter- 
preted as referring to the Dravidian foes 
of Aryans and Lanka is sought to be iden- 

tified with modern Ceylon. Rakshasa was 
| in ancient times a general term of denigra- 
tion just as “fascist” or “communist” is to- 
day, depending on which side of the fence 


Grandson of a Rishi 


Mythologically, Ravana was the 
Son of Visravas by his wife Nikasha, 
daughter of the rakshasa Sumali. Vis- 
tavas himself was the son of the rishi 
Pulastya, cne of the primeval progeni- 
ee Prajapatis. Ravana had all the 
TER °J Toyalty and he was so strong 
“ge te once lifted up Mount Kailasa 

shook it. Despite his ten heads he 


wi 

- no hideous monster. On seeing 

aa Rama exclaimed: “Glorious, 

tim e ‘ndeed! You are unable to see 

5 ` You are unable to see the sun.” 

urifier soon vegen tas it that Ravana i a orai 
leasant lavato anter o ! 


the Samaveda and that he 


ep your toilet tee of Siva. 


agrant. Choice of 
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= ti & has been gl d in here- 
ces Cw, ` glorified ir 5 
y tang Ong A Sake Kimayanam in Tamil 
asmine, La p nayanam in Malayalam. 
tha t Ye ` Tas 
a variety of hat tho aT a Buddhist monk claimed 


e ops 
Munumified body of Ravana 
|, lon," inaccessible mountain in 
fi cs, t experts have dismissed 
P~ p hoax, 
a ee 
AA ee ee 


went to La i 
search of Sita he heard FENE 


his skilful use 
of language, obviously Sanskrit.) The lan- 
now spoke with 
I been none other 
than Sanskrit. A little before this incident, 


he had spoken to Sita in the Sanskrit spok- 
en by the common man. He chose this me- 
dium since he was afraid that she would 
take him to be Ravana in disguise if he 
spoke to her in the Sanskrit of the elite. 
From this specific mention of language, we 
may infer that Ravana spoke to Sita in 
Sanskrit and, not in Tamil or any proto- 
Dravidian language. 


The Vedic religion was practised in 
Lanka. The language of its common peo- 
ple must have been a Sanskritic dialect, 
while its upper classes could naturally speak 
in literary Sanskrit on formal occasions. In 
Ayodhya also the common people spoke a 
Sanskritic dialect and the rulers and the in- 
telligentsia spoke Sanskrit. 


Rama and Lakshmana spoke with Vi- 
bhishana, Ravana’s brother who defected 
from Lanka, in what we may presume was 
a commonly understood Ee yua 

be none other than the language o 
ae Cee classes. On the battlefield, the 
two princes from Ayodhya spoke to Ra- 
vana and his lieutenants in the same com- 
mon tongue. Considering all these facts, we 
may presume that the events described in 
the Ramayana belong to an area where to 
common people spoke Sanskritic dialects 
and the ruling classes spoke literary Sans- 


rit. 
E Rama spent much of his exile ne 
where in the Jabalpur area of pre ay 
Madhya Pradesh. This ee been tiy x R 
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i e Mysore High Court i 
t a well- 
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RAVANA AND HANUMAN—based on a 
traditional representation. 


stone axes. The Vanara rulers were, how- 
ever, more cultured and many of them like 
Vali, Sugriva and Hanuman could speak in 
the refined tongue of the people who lived 
to their north. The exchange of words be- 
tween Vali, who lay dying on the battle- 
field, and Rama is a well-known incident of 
the Ramayana and a subject of debate even 
today. 


Where is Lanka? 


We must not be misled by the term 
‘Lanka’ which in general signifies an island. 
The modern ‘Lanka’, or Ceylon as it is bet- 
ter known, is not the only island to bear this 
name. There are dozens of islands in the 
Godavari river which are known as lankas 
even today. The Lanka of Ramayana lay a 
few days’ journey from the domain of the 
Vanaras which can be identified with the 
eastern parts of the present-day Madhya 
Pradesh. It was situated within the zone 
where Sanskritic dialects were spoken, It 
was surrounded, or at least isolated partial- 
ly, by marshy land and numerous rivers 
and rivulets, which Hanuman had to cross 
before he reached Lanka. Which tract of 
India can satisfy all these requirements bet- s 
ter than the deltaic region of Orissa water- 
ed by the Mahanadi? 


All the evidence goes to show that our 
Lanka was nowhere in southern India or 
Ceylon, that Ravana was not a Dravidian 
and that the war fought in Lanka was not 
a war between the two races, Dravidians and 
Aryans. 


The identification of the Lanka of Ra- 
mayana with Ceylon or Simhaladvipa came 
much later, several centuries after the Ra- 
mayana of Valmiki was composed. As San- 
skritic culture spread to the South, scholars 
and devotees of the Ramayana began to 
discover anew alleged points in the route 
followed by Rama and then established 
shrines and compiled sthalapuranas or 
local legends to substantiate their claim, 
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TWA’s NEW AMBASSADOR SERVICE, 
SAME PRICE AS OTHER AIRLINES’ / 
ECONOMY SERVICE. 


Next time you fly to America, ask 


$ irli t the insides of all our 707s 
We must admit that other airlines ripped ou 3 a Sere Oe rok yi CEN 
ing li ¢ and renewed everything from the y e 

: Sey Ambac Seros i = Bore P) e this cost a little more a N better than 
| sn Be a reorntor ric pE trouble (offering a choice of three meals the service other airlines offer you, fly 
i E ae ind services. : in economy Aer than no choice). back with one of them. : 
i ont Suen ler to give you ‘And sometimes it cost nothing but They all charge the same as TWA’s 
l Brie petter! X a little thought (no-smoking sections, for new Ambassador Service. 
| oneties this cost a fortune (we example). 


-R 


aE RC a 


Saree 


707 Economy. 


The Ground Ambassador. meals, 


Twin Seats in economy. 7 + 
TA mive bert 707k in & New uniforms for hostesses. Choice of three to five 
ar ey A eiea yor H eain oenl oa A economy lt can Whatever your problems. bell help Wevegiven our girle a choiceof Only TWA offers you a choice of 
hi . > > or even a couch, you from booking a car to getting three uniforms (including hot pants) three meals in economy, five in 
a hotel to phoning your office. designed by Valentino. It helps. first class. 


g 


aie 
A AIN > 
; SESAN A 


FRONT ROW THRU 17 


i eae? Z in 
x ALIN WA's new terminal in New York Choice ae 
smoking sections. A 7 » z Choice of films. ` 
Mams Ambassador features For TWA passengers only. You can be through it, having ‘TWA offers you a choice of films SERVING us 
cost a fortune. This one just cost cleared customs and immigration, inside twenty minutes. (one for adults, one for everybody)” (i ri 
a little thought. Most airlines still share one old terminal. Most airlines still show one, or none, Offices in Bombay * we a 
Delhi e Madras e Ahmedabad *; ; 


beverages 1 


ee 00672 + IATA renies us to make a nominal charge for in-fligla ersertainenent ond for aizohohe 
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sicoholic beverag? 


o it ient city. Both Jor 
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S BHARAT MAT 


Ali Ahmed and Jagjivan R 


ein of Jordan is 
sraeli Premier Golda Meir mome 
Israeli newspaper Haare! Bak 
“propaganda” to discredit the R ng 
TR tha Jordan and Teal hape eh et 
t . . } c 
Jordan will administer its territories on me wers aa A E ENE 


usa g n 
and the Gaza Strip (once Egyptian) fom ee Israel have denied such an 


THE SARI REIGNS “SUPREME”. The 
judges of the Supreme Cour? of Victoria, 
Australia, almost lost their wigs over Mrs 
Sylvia Pereira, who came sari-clad with her 
husband Morley, the first Sinhalese to be 
admitted to the Victorian Bar in recent 
years. Mr Pereira was one of Ceylon’s lead- 


ing lawyers before he moved to Melbourne 
in 1970. 


NO NYET—BUT DAH DAH. Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman is seen in Moscow 
with USSR Foreign Minister Gromyko 
(on the Sheikh’s right), Commu- 
nist Party Secretary Brezhney and 
Abdus Samad, Bangladesh Foreign 
Minister. Russia has promised massive 
help for reconstruction of the Bangla- 
desh economy and agreed to unblock 
the flow of aid previously negotiated 
by Pakistan for projects located in its 
erstwhile Eastern wing. 


Ie 


a ERS 


POLITICS OF THE JUNGLE. Villagers of 
New Guinea load ballot-boxes on to heli- 
copters during that territory's third House 
of Assembly elections. The new Assembly is 
expected to legislate for self-government. 
The territory is presently part of Australia, 
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icined the Incremin gang? One thing's sure— it's growing fast! 


i 
i 


———_ 


» Available at all chemists 


BERGE GEEL rnc 


Lederle 


{ncremin Syrup (with iron) for older children—175 mi & 57 ml 


a A registered trade mark of American Cyanamid Company 


Incremin 10 mi Drops for babies > 
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Sister Of Mercy With 1000 Ghaq 

| ae Id 

| pa iherine’s Home im the out- | Baa : oo 
af A oh Bombay has received Baene = 

skirt nblicity. Bt is one of the 

P pildrem’s villages in the 


Anna-Huberta Rogyen- 
its Mother Superior, was 


ident of the Federal Republie of 
5 


germa ny- 


R Oscar Brown, at one time magistrate 
of the juvenile court, was faced with 
„ problem: What to do with a small girl 
r had run away from a remand home? 


The Warden of the Home fumed: “I do 
not want the girl! She is no good! She is a 


= problem to all of us!” 


A young shy nun walked up to the 
magistrate and said meekly: “I will take 
the girl... There is no such thing as a ‘pro- 
blem child’.” 

That was forty years ago. And it was 
the first time that Mr Brown spoke to a 
nun. Nor was it the last. He became deeply 
involved with the work of Sister Anna- 
Huberta Roggendorf (a German) for or- 
‘phaned children, at Andheri. 


The “problem child” was given shelter 
in a ramshackle cottage the Sister had set 


up for the orphans. There were 12 of them pe GU Ee we esa None gen) pec Ribs atioe é 
in all, Today St Catherine's Home is a “They all look so happy!” over to Anna-Huberta by Mr G. 
sprawling (ten-acre) monument to sister ? Sater pepun Consul General for West 
Anna-Huberta’s work and dedication. 'The h ames A Some of the comments one : $ 
2 lady has been forty years at it. There is no een he ee SETS Co the Officer’s Cross of the Order of Merit by 
D tablet to honour her. But alf that you see Tope sine, F eee oe oiie the President of the Federal Republic of 
| around is hers: a Jittle village, a thousand walle Orr Sieh isy OTigandacannoe Germany to Mother Anna-Huberta. 
children and 12 cottages. 3 ; 
The place has grown into one of the Formerly ‘she used to trudge miles every t ao HE a Brees: She emaa little 
f finest “children’s villages” in the world. day on pen TASSAS o5 Ey: Now h er legs hans ES m on ae 
There are babies of all ages. I counted 23 ares lifeless: she" is\cartied{on/atchaie A clothes, ihe ae a ere ee nee 
of them in the cradles: they were onl Th = A clean clothes, they a big smile at the 
few days old s: they were only a e special occasion for which people visitors and burst into song. 


had come was the award of the insignia of 7 3 
As you walk round the 12 cottages, you 

TO MANY BLOSSOMS IN THE DUST. They are a big family. Once unwanted, are showered with at least a thousand 
tey have a home and an environment to lead a full happy life. “namastes” made with small folded hands. 

ee The guiding spirit is Mother Anna-Huber- 

ta’s. Children are her first love. She has also 
produced another organisation within the 
Home—Helpers of Mary (Shraddha Vihar). 


This is a group of young women who 
have pledged their entire lives to work 
an ong the slum dwellers, the aged, the in- 
firm and leprosy patients. 


They have been active since 1942 at 
Andheri, Mahim, Borivli, Assangaon, Bas- 
sein, Jogeshwari, Cotton Green, Vapi, Madh 
Island, Bhandup and Dharavi, one of the 
world’s worst slums with at least 100,000 
‘men, women and children living in slush 
and filth, The “Marys” run maternity 
wards, dispensaries and schools for singing 
and dancing and classes for the adults. 


‘Mother Anna-Huberta can look back in 
pride. Her thousand children are blossom- 
ing into happy human beings, They have : 
got a new lease of life, And that surely is ` 
all that matters. i 
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SHITALNATH TEMPLE, Calcutta, built by Rai Bahadur Badridas, is dedicated —Vasant Dhote 
to the 10th Tirthankar. The garden at this shrine is one of the prettiest ‘spots i 


Catcutia. SATRUNJAYA, known as the Holy Mountain, near Palitana (Gujarat), has more 


than eight hundred shrines in different enclosures, with over 5,000 images of the 
Tirthankaras. 


RA St 


of 2 Jaimm pilgrimage ineludes 
ihe Jinas attained Salvation— 

tains greater virtue if he takes 
_A special feature for Mahay 


ir 
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Ft, the yatrik (pilgrim), holding a lantern 
Bee ins his trek up the mountainside of the 
d ands, The coolness of the night makes the climb 
nati is comforting as it hides from the Pilgrim’s 
BE all the summit, he walks around the mean- 
aches pays homage to the charanapadukas of 
ae this very site that twenty out of the 
EE ias (Pathfinders) and thousands and 
“rirthan nks achieved moksha. Every crag of the 
i jain so with the purity of those who practised 
: allo self-control to liberate their souls from the 
igi 
bot rebirths. 
noon by the time the eighteen-mile round ig 
& Sn ilgrim and others come straggling down, 
completa he iad In the dharmashala, at the base, he 
exhaustegut exhilar in to the worldly pleasures of a vigo- 
breaks nai and gives 


a da steaming bath to relieve his aching limbs. 
Wn 


hp Te 
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Tous m Bi mmet Shikharji is important to every Jain. 
2 A punya if he takes others with him. In olden 
e obtaingea 


\ “inlaw, sons-in-law, children and often babes in 
ing day in eoid take many days. Every day they would 
arms, Thl U midday, stop—probably near a river or a 
start earljins, e e go to bathe while the women busied 
hi va making food. Out would come the -pots ang 

ne aol be built with three stones and soon a meal 
a beady from the available supplies. The children would 


li planned with the whole family, includ- 
days, ar were 
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HATHISING TEMPLE, Ahmedabad, built in marble in t 


—R. J. Chinwalla exquisitely carved. The style is pure Jain a 


he 19th century, 
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JALMANDIR, at Pawapuri, near Pa 


tna, is one of the most sacred Jain shrines. Lord 


Mahavira attained nirvana at Pawapuri in 527 B.C. 


be fed and put to sleep. the infants slung 
up in hammocks made from dhotis tied to 
the boughs of a tree near by. After the 
midday meal and a rest, the group would 
move ahead to reach a town and camp for 
the night in a dharamshala. 


Sometimes an aspiring pilgrim has the 
good fortune to be invited to join. a group 
which is embarking upon a sanghayatra. 
Such a group would consist of people who 
accompany monks and nuns going to various 
holy spots. As the group travels from town 
to town, the loca] Jains would come to wel- 
come it with a band of musicians. and peo- 
ple on horses and elephants. The Sangha 
in its turn would bring a mood of religious 
piety to the place. It would perform pujas 
and abhishekas (lustration) at the various 
shrines, offer new flags to the shikharas of 
the temples and make donations to local 
charities. 


The itinerary of any Jain pilgrim in- 
cludes places where the Jinas attained 
moksha and became Siddhas. There are five 
such places: Mt Kailasa, associated with 
Rishabha; Sammeta Shikharji, with twenty 
other Jinas; Champapuri, with Vasupujya; 
Girnar, with Nemi; and Pawapuri, with Ma- 
havira, the last of the twenty-four Jinas or 
Tirthankaras. 


Pilgrims also visit places considered 
holy because of their association with va- 
* rious events in the lives of the Jinas. Raja- 
griha, the tirtha of five hills, is famous be- 
cause of Mahavira’s samavasardna (the as- 
semblage of gods, men and beasts that heard 
the preachings of Mahavira) was held there. 
Similarly, the Shatrunjaya mountain in Sau- 
rashtra is holy because Rishabha—the first 
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yuntra has” Arihanta 
the centre. The four figures 
Siddha, 

a and Sadhu—syumbolis- 
dge, Character and 
ty. Worship of this yantra cleanses 
vend assures the welfare of ‘he 
wording to Jain belief. The yanri 
estat 


epts of Jainism. {Courtesy: 


of the Jinas—had visited it. It was also here 
that Bharata, the son of Rishabha, built a 
magnificent temple, golden in hue and so 
high that it touched the skies. On the slopes 
of Shatrunjaya millions of Jain monks have 
come to meditate and seek “moksha”. The 
place is considered so sacred that even the 
birds and beasts there are believed to attain 
salvation. The mountain of Shatrunjaya, 
with a river curving around it, rises rugged 
and high above the town of Palitana. The 
approach to the summit gives no inkling of 


of temples thai is hid- 
den atop behind the fortified walls. The 
thousands of shrines clustering within this 
have a breath-taking impact on 


ihe magnilicent city 


enclosure 
ihe viewer. 
Twin Mountains 
Like Shairunjaya, 
of Mangi Tungi with their cave temples are 
revered because they have served as a place 
from where countless monks of the Digam- 
bara sect have attained moksha. In this cate- 
gory edn also be included the hill of Mukta- 
giri. Situated in sylvan surroundings, the 
hill has a wall running along its base with 
a large gate. From this gate a pathway 
winds its way upwards around the fifty-odd 
temples dotting the hillside. 


the twin mountains 


Its glory is during the monsoon when 
the hill becomes picturesque with its wood- 
ed slopes and cascading streams. On fuil- 
moon day of Kartik, there 1s a big festival at 
this tirtha. It commemorates the day when 
the place was discovered by a shepherd. Ac- 
cording to legend, the shepherd had taken 
his sheep to graze on the Muktagiri hill. One 
evening he found half his flock missing. 
He started out in search of them and 
found them in front of a temple with a 
golden image. The faithful talk of miracies 
dhat occur at Muktagiri. They say that often 
light showers of saffron descend on the 
temples and at night, on occasions, sounds of 
music are heard. 

Near Muktagiri is the tirtha of Antari- 
ksha Parshvanatha. It is claimed that here 
the murti (image) of Parshvanatha defies 
the law of gravitation: it is suspended in air 
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getation. This story was told to Kalakadevi, 


mother of Chamundaraya, who was the Some “ n 
prime minister of the illustrious monarch “Atishaya aam 
Rajamulla of the Ganga dynasty which hela certain miraculous event associ: 
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the elders the image was 
Jains. But when they tried to 
in a cart, the cart would’ not 


Claimed By. All Sects 


The temple of Rikhabdevji in 
vallis, near Udaipur, suggests by 


the Bhils claim that the main image of W 
temple is Kaliyababa, the deity of 
riginal cult. 


The Jains themselves are not in a 
ment as to which sect the image 
It is seen in its pristine state in the 
ings when the Digambaras come to wo 
it, and is bejewelled and decorated 
evenings when the Svetambaras 
darshan. To this deity every day js 
kesar (saffron) and chandan (sandalwood 
the exquisite fragrance of which engulfs ti 
temple and for ever lingers in the air, 
this shrine is also known as the te 
Shri Kesariaji—which perhaps is appr 
ate in the circumstances where th 
of the murti is disputed. 


Far from the thronging bazars 
clamouring pandas of Kesariaji, 
of Ranakapur on the western fring 
Aravallis breathes an atmosphere of 
peace. The temple complex nestles i 
ley on the edge of the desert. | 
of greyish white limestone with coun 
tall pillars, high vaulted domes and 
clearstory windows, it is a temple of 
rivalled beauty. In the evening, at the 
of the arti, the flickering lights and 
deep booming drums and the gloom, 
of the temple are reminiscent o 
ed Gothic cathedral. There are 
associated with this shrine. Bu 
chanting, echoing within its 
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Ahimsa Parmo Dharma (non-injury is 


the paramount religion) epitomises the true 
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MUNISHRI_YASOVIJAYAJI at his morn- 
ing meditation. This “mudra” is performed 
seven times during the day. Its purpose ts 
mental purification. The photographs on 
z these pages trace the daily routine (“Din- 
charya”) of a Jain (Svetambara Murtipu- 
jak sect) Muni. Below: The Panchanga obe- 
jsance to Jain images and one’s guru. The 
Sthanakvasi and Terapanthi sects of Sve- 
tambara Jains, unlike the Murtipujak, do 


not believe in idol-worship. 
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essence Of Jainism. This suggests that one 
should bear love towards all living beings, 
as they are considered potentially divine 1n 
whatever form they exist. All of them have 
the capacity to be liberated from the endless 
cycle of birth and rebirth and attain eternal 
bliss. Attainment of the purity and libera- 
tion of the soul are achieved by the right 
faith, the right knowledge and the right 
conduct. Jainism allows full freedom to all 
human beings to observe the vows and prac- 
tise self-discipline. The vows to be observed 
by the monks and nuns are stricter than 
those for lay votaries. 

onks and nuns are harbingers of 
e of Love and Truth 
Tirthankaras (omnis- 


Jain m 
the universal messag 
enunciated by the 
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self-purification) 
discipline and self- 
There are two main sects among the 
Jains: Svetambaras and Digambaras 
The Svetambaras are again subdivided inte 
Murtipujak, Sthanakvasi and Terapanthj 
The latter two do not believe in idol-wor- 
ship. Bisapanthi, Tarahapanthi and Tarana- 
panthi are the three main groups of the 
Digambaras. They believe in idol-worship 
The observance of the great vows are uns 
form for all the Jains except that the vow 
of non-pgssession is followed in its ful) 
sense only by Digambara monks, who re- 
main unclad. The possessions of the Digam- 
para monks consist of a peacock-feather 
broom and a water-pot (tumbdu). They 
keep standing while they eat from the ca- 
vity of their palms. Sthanakvasi and Tera- 
panthi monks and nuns carry a muhapatti 
(a piece of cloth tied on their mouth 
which distinguishes them from other 
monks and nuns. Murtipujak monks and 
nuns carry a muhapatti in their hand and 
they hold it at a distance from the mouth 
while delivering religious discourses. 
Monks and nuns are graded according 


to their period of renunciation, penance and 
study. The Acharya is completely in charge 
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yaji is a revered saint of his sect. He has studied Jain religion and is aii 
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STUDYING THE SCRIPTURES A 
There is a slight variation in the 
who are subject to a more rigid discipline. 
of the conduct, education and welfare of the 
monks and nuns of his group. 

Yo maintain a high standard in the 
monastic order, cerfain qualifications are 
prescribed for initiation. The ceremony of 
renunciation’ is carried out with dignity. As 
a rule, the initiate has first to get the per- 
mission of relatives and dependanis. 

On the auspicious day, the new en- 
{rant is carried in a chariot, carriage or pa- 
Janquin bedecked with rich clothes and or- 
naments to the place of ceremony. On the 
way, grains and coins are distributed. 

The preliminary ceremony consists of 
taking the vows of equanimity, ill-will to- 
wards none and love for all beings. After 
the shaving of the head and the bath, the 
entrant comes before the assembly and 
takes the five great vows of Ahimsa (Non- 
violence), Satya (Truth), Asteya (Non- 
stealing), Aparigriha (Non-possession) and 
Brahmacharya (Celibacy) and is blessed by 
the Acharya and other monks. Thereafter 
the new entrant has to undergo certain 
penances and performs ceremonies lasting 
from one week to six months, before being 
finally confirmed in the holy order. The 
code of conduci of the Digambaras is mere 
rigid, as the new entrant has to pull out his 
hair and discard his clothes and become 
“weather-clad”. 

The daily routine comprises cleaning 
the clothes and pots, confession of faults 
and condemnation of transgressions com- 
milted. There is a planned course of study 
of the holy scriptures according to the pe- 


) i VA of initiation. 


? It is distinctly ordained that the monks 


and nuns should move from village to vil- 
VASAK ware 

AKSEP i ; sandal- 
wood SSEPA. The Muni sprinkles s 4 


mip eier on a child to bless him. Jam 
ems live very simply. 


AND TEACHING 4 > 
routine of Digan DE SPACE SAVING. Jain munis use this mode of sleeping which oc- 


cupies the minimum amount of space. Munishri asovijayji is a 


connoisseur of Jain painting, sculpture and literature, 


lage or towns (except in the rainy season) 
preaching the cardinal truths of their faith 
and doctrines. They thus work, not only for 
their own elevation and: spiritual enlignt- 
enment, but also for that of the people. It 
Is Not only suggestive of bondlessness and 
non-possession but reflects their missionary 
zeal. Since they move on foot through dif- 
ferent parts of the country and amongst all 
sections of the people, they are well aware 
of the prevailing ills and shortcomings. 
Thus they play a positive role, not only in 
enriching the moral fibre of society, but 


also in helping to ameliorate the woes of 
its people. š 


RESEARCH AND STUDY OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES form an important part of the Muni's 
“Dinchary@”. 


The Jain order of nuns has its origin 
in the times óf the first. Tirthankara, Lord 
Rshabha. The cause of renunciation, rules 
of conduct, observance of discipline are the 
same as in the case of the monks. The Dig- 
ambara nuns do not practise nudity and 
therefore the Digambaras hold that nuns 
cannot attain liberation, us they do not 
observe completely the rule of non-posses- 
sion. Being well versed in the Jain canons 
and other systems of Indian philosophy, 
some of the Jain nuns have done good work 
as preachers of the gospel and examples of 
simple living and high thinking. 


THE MANGALIKA PRAYER—“May you 
get spiritual calm.” The Muni. blesses a de- 
votee with this typical prayer. 


The literary activities of Jain monks 
have contributed a good deal to the lite- 
rary heritage and cultural history of India, 
The Bhandaras in Rajasthan, Gujarat, South — 
India and other places, containing centuries- 


the best repositories of the mammoth wor 
done by the Jain monks. In recent i 
Agamaprabhakar Muni Shri Puny 


light thìs rich literary heritage by prepar: 
ing the catalogues of various Bhandaras, — 
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SUNSILK is the only shampoo that works like a cosmetic. 

it contains a special hair conditioner to build beautiful 
texture into your hair—leaving it sunny...silky...Sunsilky. 
And no matter what kind of hair you have, there’s a special 
SUNSILK to suit it. So know your hair—and know \ 

your SUNSILK. It's part of the art of being beautiful. En 


k cares for every kind of hair... Greasy, Dry or Normal 
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Blue Seal Talc contains the special 

body deodorant — Hexachlorophene that 
protects where ordinary deodorants 

never do. Dust on perfumed Blue Seal 

Talc regularly... it refreshes you like 

fine cologne, caresses your skin in a smooth, 
soothing all-over protection... 

keeps you fresh to the end of the day! 


*What Is Hexachlorophene: 
In a tropical country like ours ‘perspiration 
problems’ are very prominent. Perspiration 
leads to unpleasant odours caused by 
bacteria on the surface of the skin. Every 
time you dust on Blue Seal Tale it protects 
your skin from bacteria and unpleasant 
odour ...this is because Blue Seal Talc 
contains Hexachlorophene— the deodorant 
accepted the world over. 
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Delightful full-length study of Holly- 
wood starlet Joey Heatherton. - 

* “The Director’—cartoon by Mario. 
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ment of Peter Sellers’ exciting autobio- 
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And Jain Scholar 


On the occasion of the 
Jayanti, we introduce 
| readers a great German Scholar 

of Jain literature. Wis transla. 
| lions, interpretations and com. 

mentaries Om the old texts that 
| he found im the varions bhan- 

daras of Rajasthan and Gujarat 
have helped the world know 
Jainism im its true Perspective, 


Acne Jacobi (1850-1937) 
membered with great revere; 
indologists as a pioneer in the 
and Prakrit studies. 


Mahavir 
to our 
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nce hy 
field of Jain 


He was born and educated in Koln. He 
studied Sanskrit and Comparative Linguis- 
tics under Professor Albrecht Weber (1825- 
1901) in Berlin and submitted his the- 
sis in Latin on ‘Indian Astronomy’—A trans- 
lation of Varahamihira’s Laghujataka. This 
was published in 1872 when Jacobi was 
only 22 years old. 


Jacobi visited Rajputana in 1873-74 
in search of the Jain manuscripts. This jour- 
ney ultimately proved to be the basis of 
Jacobi’s own library of Indian manuscripts. 


When Jacobi returned to Germany, in 
1875 he was appointed a Reader in Sanskrit 
end Comparativa Linguistics in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn. In 1879 he edited the Kalpa- 
sutra of Bhadrabahu which paved the way 
for all further researchers in the sphere of 
Jain studies, 


Epoch-Making Work 


The services of this young scholar were 
recognised in the field of Indology and he 
was appointed a professor in the Academy 
of Munster. Here he devoted his time pre- 
paring an English translation of Acharanga 
and Kalpasutra with a scholarly introduc- 
tion. This epoch-making work of Jacobi’s 
Was published in the Sacred Books of the 
East series under the title Jain Sutras, 
(part one) in 1884. 

The University of Kiel in north Ger- 

Many had been a centre of Indological stu- 
; elles for over a century and a half. After 
s available in @ yl xhard Pischel (1849-1908), known for his 
ily size Conta esa ammar of Prakrit Languages left the 
University, Jacobi was called from Munster 
*nd was appointed in his place in the Uni- 
Yersity of Kiel in 1885. 
He then dedicated himself to the study 
“ Prakrit Jain works. As a result, he edit- 
fd Selected Stories In Maharashtri (Aus- 
ewahite Erzahlungen in Maharashtri) with 
mmar and glossary; another landmark 
T.,. te field of Prakrit studies. This work 
iag o Mpleted in Kiel in 1886 and was de- 
; Alone With grateful veneration to his guru 
echt Weber, 


Bate work is considered important even 
Mri,’ 20° the study of Prakrit. It was re- 
ted in 1967. 


able {Valve 4 ysor os 1889 Jacobi was appointed a succes- 
ee Wy ot Bo, heodor Aufrecht in the University 
a o N, where he lived the rest of his life. 
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aeon and glossary and published them, 
hey proved to be the base of Apabhramshi 
researches in the field of Indology. 


During this visit, Calcutta University 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters. Dr Jacobi delivered lec- 
tures on Indian poetics on this occasion. 
At the same time a meeting of the Jain 
Conference was convened and the title of 
‘Jain Darshan Divakar’ (the Sun of Jain 
learning) was bes- 
towed on him. 


abhramsha. Later on 
ed them with intro- 
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Besides his out- 
standing researches in 
the field of Jain stu- 
dies, his studies of the 
Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata are in- 
dispensable for re- 
search scholars. Jaco- 
bi’s interest in Kau- 
tilya, Bhasa and the 
Indian philosophical 
systems such as Bud- 
dhism, Nyaya, Vai- 
sheshika, Yoga and 
Mimamsa is evidenc- 
ed from his books 
and research articles 
in these subjects. Ja- 
cobi first introduced 
Indian poetics to Eu- 
ropean scholars. His 
lectures on ‘Early 
history of Indian 
poetics’, when he 
was 78, at the Bonn 
Oriental Conference, 
were published under — 
the title Poetics And l 
Aesthetics in 1928, 
with an introduction | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by Hans Losch. 


He had a talent 
for inspiring his stu- 
dents and interesting 
them in difficult In- 
dian texts. He was so 
identified with Bonn 
that his students were 
called simply the 
school of Bonn 
(‘Bonner Schule’). 
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Hermann Jacobi : 


HERMANN JACOBI, born in Koln in 1850, 


is remembered by Indologists the world 


Over as a great Sanskrit and Prakrit scholar, 


whose contributions to the understanding of 
Jain texts is especially valuable. 


India and her culture were dear to 
Hermann Jacobi and certainly the people 
of India will always remember him as one 


who worked for understanding the true 
spirit of their culture. 
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cent events sug- 
be heading for 
at could 


ti © 
‘The patiern of Fre 
gests that we may 
a momentous erisis th 
rock the entire sub-continent- To 
analyse the present and antiei- 
pate the future, it would be 
necessary to reappraise that bit 
of the past which has suddenly 
acquired fresh relevance today: 
the partition of India in 1947. 


; ‘les partition was avoidable. More than 
S anything else, it was the puzzling atti- 
tude of Jawaharlal Nehru which brought it 
about. Nehru’s historic press conference in 
Bombay on July 10, 1946, was perhaps the 
one single event most responsible for the 
creation of a sover t 


press conference, N 
intention to g0 back on the agreement which 


had been painstakingly arriyed at 
the Congress, the Muslim League and the 
British Cabinet Mission—an agreement 
which he had personally voted for as chair- 
man of the AICC along with the senior col- 
leagues of his party at a meeting in the 
same city just two days before that press 
conference. 


Immediately after the press conierence, 
Louis Fischer told Nehru, “You have chang- 
ed the entire basis of agreement with Eng- 
land.” 


Nehru smiled and replied, 
aware of that.” 


“Congress Is With Me" 


Was he? Was it deliberate sabotage, 
then? Because the events that followed the 
fateful press conference had their own Te- 
morseless logic which could not have escap- 
ed him. Jinnah, understandably, withdrew 
his support to the Cabinet Mission Flan. 
Then followed the riots, the British decision 
to partition India, Mountbatten’s arrival and 
the rest of it. it was through Nehru, again, 
that Mountbatten neutralised Patel and frus- 
trated Gandhi to sell to the Indian National 
Congress the idea of partitioning India. 


ae 


“I am fully 


Despite his protestations to the contrary, 
Mountbatten (on orders from Whitehall, no 
doubt) was bent upon partition from the 
outset, and was quite obviously determined 
to frustrate Gandhi by successfully mani- 
Bes) pulating Nehru. He exposed the real inten- 
ae tions of the British Government by sum- 
marily rejecting Gandhi’s offer, made at 
Da their first meeting, that the British should 
A hand over power to Jinnah. Mountbatten 
preferred to carry on a meaningful dialogue 
with Nehru instead of Gandhi, and this paid 
ident from the rich results that 

for His Majesty’s Government. 
which led Mountbatten 

ith the Mahatma 


, today ihe Congress 
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is with me.” tg the Congress was not, of the men In command of their destiny an 
Jawaharial Nehru most certainly was. then. e- ; iin 
After that, the grotesque division of All this needs t, be eg in order to EAS 
India, on the basis of religion and in defiance recapture a perspective ae enough to en- is that 

of any considerations of cultural homoge- compass the problems tha bare possibly two-thit 

neity, was carried through to its logical end. may beset us now, The counsel for peace and therefor 

Jinnah was horrified at the prospect of international amity must prevail, of course, eit re 
partitioning Bengal and Punjab, and strong put it should be clear from our recent his- in P aki 
ly argued against it. He told Mountbatten tory that there 15 ne inviolate sanctity about eon ae 
that both provinces had national character- the present political arrangement on the ett her 
istics and the partition would be disastrous. sub-continent. Ber to 
It was. Countless lives were lost. The British Cabinet Mission 1n 1946 had Rfenge. 

Years later, in October 1949, after the rejected the proposal to partition the coun- 

tears had washed away the blocd, Nehru try because it would entail the splitting of Anc 
declared in New York that he would have Punjab and Bengal “contrary to the wishes to recko 
opposed the formation of Pakistan to the of a very large percentage of the inhabit- victory 
end had he foreseen the consequences. What ants”, and went on to advise His Majesty’s than M 
a pitiful jJament—so little and so late; a Government against the creation of “two the cou! 
cheap price for the heavy toll in human entirely separate sovereign States.” A few fact of 
misery inflicted on the Indian people by months after partition, the Princely states the Ind 
their leaders. of Bhawalpur and Kalat—both in West Pak- the new 
It would serve little purpose to specu- istan now—wanted to accede to India. Khan nidhi’s , 

late on Nehru’s reasons for the virtual sabo- Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s opposition to the election. 
tage of the Cabinet Mission Plan and the partition 1s more famous. But it was all he reite 
sell-out on partition. Perhaps the explana- to no avail. The partition came as a legacy nomy a 
tion was simple, as suggested by Michael of British imperialism, and worse, a messy ism” at 
irrational inheritance at that. Curiously that aft 

quiry C 


Brecher, that Nehru’s hunger for the spoils 

of office had quite warped his judgment on enough, twenty years of democratic growth 
the question of partition. Perhaps the ex- in India, and the stifling of it in Pakistan, 
planation was less simple. But all that 1s are creating situations in both countries 
past and belongs to the limbo of history. which might work against the present poti- 
What is relevant for us today is the know- tical arrangement. 

ledge that a monumental historical event In Pakistan it is the events in Bengal 
in the life of the Indian people was brought serious and immediate 
about by the petty ambitions and conflicts 1] status quo. But though 
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ng o to reckon is the margin of Mr Karunanidhi’s AKG r an issue to mobilise mass support. 
pets victory in Tamil Nadu—no less impressive BE he trends in Pakistan encourage the 
habit: than Mrs Gandhi’s victory in the R ied of the Bangla Desh idea on the 
at the country. Any fond expectation that the TEDA Ree it is not difficult to 
A few fact of the DMK riding back to power on aE? cues + oa such a situation 
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t Pak- he a. central government in Mr Karuna- Kashmir has returned a new man beniee 
Khan nidhi's mind was dispelled early after the  Partiamenta Mii Shimii Aneto 
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ras all he reiterated his party’s demand for atito- his-eléctiori campaign, and who is pe E 
legacy BAE. a O wio federal, ted in’ equal measure to the irrevocable ac- 
_ messy * ism” at the centre. Mr Karunanidhi said cession of Kashmir to India and to full auto- 
viously that after the Centre-State Relations En- nomy for it. The movement for a Bangla 
growth quiry Committee, set up last year by his Desh might conceivably galvanise him to 
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mediate Sh e k Pil É 
t though Helps Shrink Piles 


Without Surgery 
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articulate the longing f reuni na 
full autonomy held dear by most pe 
of his own divided State. S 


All this perhaps may make rele 
what Nehru on March 2, 1957, told C 
Sulzberger in an interview in The N D 
Times: “Twenty years ago I would hax 
that certainly we should have some 
confederation, not federation—ind 
states with common defence *and ` 
politics. The difficulty now is if we 
about it, this upsets our neighbours. 
tan) because we are so much bigger. | 
theless, of course, this remains the 
future path—confederation with each m 
ber nation maintaining its independen 
tact.” ee 

: eee 

Today, Pakistan seems to be heading for 

a confederation within its own boundaries— — 


a catalytic effect on the political set-up 
within India. At worst, it may lead to war 
between the two countries. But wh é 
through war, or through diplomacy, the « 


that it might have to face should be c 
to undo the present kind of partition. Ev i 


more propitious for change in the po ic 
arrangement within India and Pakistan. 


only after the partition of 1947. It remains 
to be seen whether the leadership in India 
today will be wise in good time. 
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NEW YORK-— Science has now discovered a 
new healing medication that actually shrinks 
piles (hemorrhoids) without surgery, except in 
severe cases. In case after case, “very striking 
improvement” was reported and verified by doc- 
tors’ observations. Pain and itching were reliev- 
ed promptly and actual shrinking and healing 
were observed. In fact, results were so thoron 
that sufferers—some of them being cases of ; 
to 20 years— made such astonishing statement n 
as: “Piles have ceased to be a problem: i 
this without narcotics, anaestheticsorastringents: 


This new medication for piles is called Propa 

tion H* ointment. Besides helping to shrin prre 
reparation H lubricates, relieves irritation 
elps to make bowel movement less paintui. 
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Ask your chemist about Preparation H. Aval 
able in fines of 30g and 50g (with applicator). 
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—Jayant Patel 
MUNI SHRI PUNYAVIJAYII 
MAHARAJ who has completed 
62 years of renunciated life js 
| , the author and editor of a num- 
ber of learned treatises on Jain 
literature and philosophy. He is 
an authority on the Agamas, the 
basic texts of the Jains. he 
title of Agama Prabhakar (Illu- 
minator of the Jain canon) has 
been conferred on him. His con- 
tribution to Jain studies is re- 
presentative of the best in Ori- 
ental learning. 


His life is dedicated to scholar- 
ship. His research methodology 
has special characteristics. He 
does not draw conclusions but 


continues to gather and provide 
fresh data. 


He has also made a notable 
‘tribution to Indian literature 
SJ: rearranging palm-leaf and 
paper manuscripts of Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and old Gujarati, found 
in different Jain Bhandars. To 
„Many of the old manuscripts, he 
-êS given important new read- 
gs. The reorganization of Bhan- 
į dars at different places in Guja- 

| fat, Saurashtra and Rajasthan is 
3 E a silent but a lasting service. 
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disciple of Shri 

Maharaj n¢ 
Sthanakvasi faith. 
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Prithvichandraji 
Swetamber 


He was given every oppor- 
tunity for further studies and for 
the development of his mind bec- 
ause his preceptor saw the latent 
qualities of his mind. 


He has deep knowledge of the 
old scriptures. He developed into 
a prolific writer and a poet be- 


sides being an outstanding relig- 
ious teacher. . 


His approach to religion was 
progressive but in conformity 
with the basic tenets of Jainism. 
His progressive views developed 
into an integral part of his miss- 
ion, raising a crusade against the 
orthodoxy, which had started to 
Sap vital sinews of society. He 
has been a dedicated devotee 
unity in society and well-being 


of all people. As a true devotee, 
he does not recognise the barriers 
of caste, creed and status. 


Like a true Jain, he bears 
no malice or attachment towards 
anyone and bears true humani- 
tarian feelings towards all hu- 
man beings. This has been tran- 
slated in his daily life. His 
stories, poems, biographical Si 
ches and critical essays on ze 2 
gion and patriotism bear : : 
strong imprint of his forcefu 
personality. 
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SHRI DESHBHU- 
SHAN MAHARAJ occupies a 

i the 
bar 


to far-off 
places. With this basic aim, he 


has toured India on foot deli- 
vering discourses, which lay 
great stress on the key princi- 
ples of non-violence and non- 
attachment and their application 
in everyday life for betterment 
of society, universal brotherhood 
and universal peace. 


ACHARYA TULSI of Swetam- 
ber Terapanthi holy order is an 
outstanding author and good ora- 
tor. His books and speeches re- 
flect a deep study of philosophy, 
literature and the basic texts of 
the Jains. He has _undertaken 
the work of publishing Jain 


as to bring control over the | 
body, mind and speec: 
and result in non-attach- 
ment, non-deceipt, modesty, 
Carefulness in action, truth, 
self-control, penance, non- f 
possession and celibacy, | 
The chief items of daily 
routine which are common 
for monks and nuns are 
padilehana (donning of f. 
clothes and Tequisites, if 
any), sajjhaya (study), 
aloyana (confession of | 
faults), goyari (begging of 
food), kaussaga (standing — f 
motionless and reflecting on | 
mistakes, which is essential f 
for the training of the mind | 
and the development of 
non-attachment) and pa- ti 
dikkamana (condemnation 

of transgressions) . i 


if 


Study forms an import- 
ant item in the daily rou- 
tine. It has been stated in i ese 
Acharanga Niryukti es coy Ge ee ees 
the essence of the world is 
religion (dhamma), the 
essence of religion is know- 
ledge (jnana), the essence Bl Uae 
of knowledge is self-control 
(sanjama) and the essence | 
of self-control is liberation 
(nibbana). 
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Agamas. He has been the prime- 
mover in the Anuvrata move- 


and prosper, there should be 
qualified stress on moral val 
and character. Propagation — 
ethical values of life being uj 
permost, he has moved on f ic 
in different parts of the country — 
making this ideal a mission of 
his life. He has taken speci: 
to impart proper knowl 
the holy texts with the r 
that the Terapanthi monks 
versed in Jain ph 
losophy. Acharya Tulsi has 
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Keshalochana 


The Jain Munis helie 


body is a great Soure 
must 


ve that the 


a © of sin and 
be subjugated and 


A and inflict 
many punishments upon it. 


Keshalochana, the 
of hair om the body. face and 
head, is part of the 
whieh is undertaken in 
punish the body. 


These photographs were taken 
during the Keshalochana of 
Acharya Shri Desh Bhushan 
Maharaj, which was performed 
in Bombay in Mareh. 


Photographs by Jitendra Arya 
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AS’ in all religious communities the 
Jains also have a series of penances 
Prescribed for the Purification of those that 
err. The penances 
They are twofold. 
nal”. Internal penances or Abhintaraya tava 
consist of learning of texts, ‘digesting’ of 
Tules, silence and Meditation. External pen- 
ances or Bahya tava are undertaken to 
punish the body. They are mainly various 
food-restrictions or fasts or denial of even 


the minimal: bodily comforts that are allow- 
ed a Jain Bhikkhu (monk). 


The severity of the Prayacchitta de- 
pends not only on the magnitude of the 
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error, but also on the rank, seniority and 


capacity of the Bhikkhu. A ‘weak’ or 


asthira monk would get the lightest of pe -= 


ances, and a senior, learned or sthira 
Bhikkhu the hardest. To punish the body 
or cause it great pain, klesha, seems a com- 
mon means of purification by an external 
penance. 

It is generally the chief of a Gana, group 
of monks who prescribes the punishment, 
He, on the other hand, or one in an even 
more exalted position undertakes . from 
time to time a severe bodily penance so as 
to cleanse himself of any possible blemish. 
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NDENCE DAY PARADE 
-> can Independence be far be- 
hind? The rift'between the two 
wings of Pakistan has finally 
ended in open revolt of East 
Bengal, under the leadership of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. Presi- 
dent Yahya Khan and Zulfikar 
Bhutto, Chairman of the People’s 
Party of West Pakistan, scuttled 
the convening of the National 
Assembly in which the Sheikh 
enjoys a clear majority with a 
mandate from his people for full 
autonomy for East Bengal. After 
a series of infructuous talks with 
the Sheikh in Dacca, the Presi- 
dent left for Karachi, ordering - 
the Army to “fully restore the 
authority of Pakistan” in the 
Eastern wing. A stage of civil 
` war thus prevails in East Bengal 
and a reign of terror has been 
let loose on a people for demand- 
ing democratic rights. 
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AFTER THE CYCLONE... The mounting frustrations of East Bengal 
boiled over when governmental relief was slow in coming. “Is this 
why we have channelled 60% of our budget for defence services?” 
asked Mujibur Rehman. “If the polls are frustrated, the people of 
Bengal will owe it to the million who died in the cyclonic disaster 
to make the supreme sacrifice of another million lives, so that we 
can live as a free poeple...” (The photograph shows planks from 
India for East Bengal fisherman being transported across the border 
even while the civil disobedience movement was on). 


"AN OMATIC ANS r : 
said A rosident Yahya Khan recently, without considering why and 
how. In 1965, East Bengal was 25% behind in the per capita income 


| ` zetan. Now the figure is nearly 40%. East Pakistan’s share in 
Good t ; of o: services amounts to only three Joint Secretaries, 10 
A he ae s, 38 Under Secretaries as against 38, 123 and 570 
COR ‘ Deput: est Pakistan. ‘Says Mujibur Rehman; ‘Two hundred years 
from | ER ritish came, one Mer in Bengal could have 

1 look how poor my beautiful country is.” 


bought all of London. Now 
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WER. “The future of Pakistan is at stake,” 
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“INTO THAT HEAVEN OF FREEDOM...” The postponement of t 
inaugural session of the National Assembly, stalling Pakistaws retu 
to civilian rule even after 13 years of military regime, forced Mujib 
Rehman to call for a country-wide strike on March 1. East Beng 
has not returned to normal since, and now faces—as the Times, Lo; 
don, puts it—an ordeal of “the magnitude of a Viet Nam, Biafra a 
Congo all rolled into one”. 
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